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Estd. 1901. Has brought about a new era in the Ayurvedic world 
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Rangoon, Dacca Chawk, Narainganj, 'lainrliedpur, Chaumuh.uii (Noakhali), 
Tinsukia (Dcbmgarh), Bessein, Mandalay (Burma), Bombay Branch— 413-A, Kalba- 
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Chyavanaprash 

Builds up body, cures 
cough, asthma, ptbisis 
and all lungs com- 
plaints. 

Rs. 3 per scor. 

Siddha Makar a- 
dhwaja 

Best tonio for brain 
worker s — cun s all 
chronic serious dbensos 
as impotency, nervous 
breakdown and all 
kinds of debility du>* to 
OMTWork, om r indul- 
gence and old ago. 

Rs. 20 per Tola. 

SaribadyarUta 

Ideal blood purifier 
aud ionic Sana. 

Rs. 3 per beer. 

Amritarista 

Killer of Malaria and 
all kinds of fever. 

Rs. 3 per seer. 


The Right Hon’ble Marquess of 
Zetland, Secretary of State for 
| India while Governor of Bengal, 
wrote 

"1 visited tin; Sakti Oushadha- j 
lay a on July 17th 1920. I was asto- 1 
ni>h<d to find a factory where the! 
production of medicines was carried i 
out on so largo a scab, etc., iic. j 
Mathur Rtbu scums to have brought! 
Ibo production of nu-diehn s inaceor- j 
danee. with tin.- prescript ion of the! 
ancient Sustms to a high pitch of 
efficiency, etc., etc.” 

H. E. Lord Lytton, Ex-Governor, 
Bengal, wrote: - 

I was very interc.il- d In see thisj 
i a i markable fac.tei\ wh.ich o\\\ s its ■ 
.met css Li) the < liergy and enthusiasm 
of it.-, prop: ii tin* Balm MathuraJ 
Mohan Chakra varty. The pupai.i-! 
li-ii of indigenous dnev. on so largo' 
a wale is .1 17.7* r GllVAT ACH- i 
TtiYBMFXT. The factory app.ar.il 
to me to be exceedingly well mauag- 
• dand well eqnippul, e.nd T li-'po 
that it may continue to prosper.” 
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rine complaints;. 
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Basanta Kusumakar- 
j rash 

! T?.; -t cure for diabetes 

I —arrests decay, restores 
j and preserves manhood 

! Rs. 3 per week. 

Mahabhringaraj 0 J 1. 
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pi\-\vnis falling off and 
groyne -s of hair. 
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Mrita Sanjibani Sura 

Mo.a invigorating, ap- 
r thing ionic elixir for 
tne. weak, convalescents, 
and ladies alter child 
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VEDIC RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

By Swami Prabhavananda ( The Head of the Vedanta Centre , 
Hollywood , U.S.A.) A lucid presentation of the Wisdom of the Bishis 
and their solution of the problems of life. Contains an exposition of 
the thought enshrined in the Vedas, the Upanishads and the Gita, 
with a Chapter on the general features of IndianPhilosophy. Loarned 
but none-technical, and unlike other scholarly works on the subject, 
intelligible to all. 


P Crown 8vo. Pp. 171 Boards Re. 1-4 
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The greatest book of the age on spiritual life 

GOSPEL OF 

SRI RAMAKR1SHNA 

(By * M * a direct disciple of the Master) 

IN TWO VOLUMES 

To gain a real understanding of tbe personality and 
teachings of Sri Ramakrishua, there is no better book thau 
this. * M an eminent disciple of his, wrote this wonder- 
ful book on the basis of the diary he used to keep for 
recording the conversations of the Master. It presents 
Sri Bamakrishna’s teachings in a dramatic setting, giving 
a vivid pen-picture of the occasions when they were 
delivered and the persons who listened to them. It is in 
the form of conversations and reads like a novel, but there 
is no problem of Spiritual Life that docs not find a 
solution therein. 

«s 

11 The move is quite original aud never waB the life of a grea** 
Teaoher brought before the public untarnished by the writer’s mind, 

as you are doing..... 1 am really in a transport when I read 

them." — Swami Vivekananda. 

Price Each Volume f Cloth Ra. 2-8, Gilt Ra. 3. 

Sri Ramakrishna Math Mylapore MADRAS. 




“ Lot the I s •; 
Let mo tell you, strength is .f 
strength is to uphold the Upanisliau. 
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PRAYER 

<v 


?sJr ^ 

vt f «i ••ih) finrrrfT^r troiwft i 
a«ii sifrf; ^ispnqf^n^ ^ 

cT#? fl*T *#: II 


guft sRt^TR frufir =* er^TJf gu^ 

cratf»T ?I»T ^ =* I 



*aW?sjjif sr ^ *r: ii 


I am convinced, 0 Lord, that Thou art indeed the One Being, 
whom wist) men, according to the differences in their mental make- 
up, call variously as Brahman, Purusha and Karma, as Buddha, 
Siva and Brahma* or again as Sakti, Ganapati and Surya (the Sun). 

In search of flowers wherewith to worship Thee, 0 Lord, mis- 
guided people arc seen to go into thick forests, climb to the sum- 
mits of high hills, or venture forth into deep lakes, and yet fail to 
attain the bliss supreme, which they could quickly have got by offer- 
ing unto Thee the single, stainless flower of their heart. 

V ishnxj-Mahimk a-Stotbam 


OUR NATIONAL IDEAL 


B O one who keenly watches tho course 
of events in modern India can help 
feeling that tho nation is today pass- 
ing through one of the most significant 
epochs in its history. The great renas- 
cent movement that had begun in the 
last decades of the 19th century seems 
to have now reached the age of its 
maturity, as may be understood from 
the vigour and speed with which tho 
nation is marching forward in all tho 
fields of its collective life. Tho life 
and teaching of tho groat Indian leaders 
beginning with Bajah Bam Mohun Bay 
have roused tho country from the slum- 
ber of ages and fillod tho national mind 
with a now enthusiasm which is clay 
by day carrying the nation forward in 
tho path of progress. At the prosent 
time tho Indian Eenaissanco lias also 
begun to reveal its international signi- 
ficance and to impress tho out si do world 
with the magnitude of India’s possiblo 
contributions to tho well being of man- 
kind in the coming centuries. In fact 
hor arts, her commorco, hor religion, 
her politics, and evon tho achievements 
of her scientists are today being 
viewed with keen interest by all the 
nations of the world. 

But of all tho diverse movements 
that are at present agitating tho 
national mind, it is perhaps the politi- 
cal strugglo of the country that has 
attracted the largest moasuro of atten- 
tion both in India and tho world out- 
side. The unexpected developments in 
the political life of India during tho 
past few years have roused tho whole 
country to tho height of political enthu- 
siasm. Not only are the minds of the 
best men and women in the land riveted 
on tho political life of the nation, but 
even the Indian masses who wero till 


now considered devoid of political in- 
stincts have been movol by the new 
forcos that are at work in tho country 
at tho present time. The attitude of 
indifference with which the Indian 
peasant was accustomod to regard all 
problems of politics and administration 
is now giving way boforetho new politi- 
cal consciousness that has dawned on 
the national mind. The country seems 
to have fully realised that unless her 
political system is built upon a sound 
basis she can nover grow to tho full 
stature of hor nationhood and achieve 
her bost in all tho various fields of lifo. 

While it is a matter of unmixod joy 
for us to noto this rapid growth of 
patriotism and public spirit, it is how- 
ever to bo ohsorvod that thoro avo 
dangers ahead unless tho now flow 
of onthusiasm is wisely directed. For 
although tho prosont political move- 
ment in India is strongly influoncod by 
tho high spiritual and moral traditions 
of tho land, it is not, wo hopo, an idle 
foar on our part when wo say that there 
is a cor tain body of opinion in tho 
country that rogards the spiritual 
traditions of India’s past as a 
great menace to hor material progress. 
Exponents of this viow hold that Indians 
have in tho first place to change their 
outlook on iifo if they are to occupy a 
rank of equality among the groat 
nations of tho world. As an instance 
wo point out tho opinion oxpressed 
by tho late Lala La j pat Bai in his 
learnod book entitled Tho Probloma 
of National Education, wheroin ho puts 
a vigorous plea against tho Indian idoals 
o£ renunciation and salvation and ex- 
horts his countrymon to regard lifo as 
something ‘ real, precious, earnest, 
invaluable, to bo prized, preserved, 
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prolonged and onjoyod.’ Thoro are others 
who hold opinions more radical than 
the one indicated above, and wish sin- 
cerely to cure Indians of their passion 
for religion and spiritual life. They 
attribute the downfall of India to her 
peculiar prod i lection for spiritual life 
and view any revival of it as a great 
menace to her national woll-boing in 
the future. According to them tho 
whole trend of our.cultural past is in tho 
wrong direction and the best that tho 
prosont generation of Indians can do in 
reconstructing their motherland is to 
organise her national life on an entirely 
new basis. 

Opinions of this kind are not how- 
ever in tho best interests of tho coun- 
try. They aro mostly tho result of 
ovor-zoalous patriotism and inadequate 
acquaintance with India’s cultural geni- 
us. Whon tho modern generation of 
Indians view the past and prosont of 
their motherland, tlioy aro improsed by 
two facts which stand out so promi- 
nently in the history of their race. 
They aro that India has in modorn 
times fallon from a state of pro-ominonco 
among tho nations of tho world, and 
that tho peculiar characteristic of hor 
pcoplo in contrast to tho inhabitants of 
other countries is tho high ideal of 
spiritual lifo they have cherished all 
through thoir long history. Tho co- 
existence of theso two features loaves 
them room to suspect that they are 
causally oonnoctod. Thoir suspicion is 
strongthonod when tboy observe that 
tho groat nations of tho West who oc- 
cupy a predominant position in the 
world today do not show any high re- 
gard for spiritual lifo and especially for 
the ideal of ronunoiation which Indians 
have been aooustomod to regard as tho 
great ond of human life. Thoy feel 
further confirmed in their belief when 
they experience somo of thoso impedi- 
ments which conservative elements of 


Indian society place in tho way of pro- 
gressive national workers on the plea of 
saving their religion and community 
from disintegration. 

These facts do not, however, give 
sufficient ground for drawing a conclu- 
sion which in effect condemns the 
whole cultural past of our country. It 
is not true that India has fallen because 
of her adherence to the spiritual ideal. 
Ia the case of a country like India, 
whose life history is measured in mil- 
lenniums, periods of rise and fall are 
inevitable, but the point to be noted is 
that even in tho state of abject down- 
fall she retains within herself the capa- 
city for revival. In the annals of the 
world tho Indians and the Chinese 
stand as two solitary examples of 
nations whose history dates back to the 
very beginning of civilisation and main- 
tains an unbroken continuity oven up 
to tho present time. Other nations of 
antiquity like tho ancient Egyptians, 
Chaldaeans, Persians, Greoks and Ro- 
mans have long disappeared from the 
face of tho globe, but India, in spite of 
her diminished glory, still remains a 
living force in tho world with potentia- 
lities of immense development in the 
future. The same ideals that inspired 
the Rishis of tho Upanishadio times 
continue to animate the minds of their 
modorn descendants. To our mind the 
spiritual ideal of India is more directly 
connected with this unique feature of 
hor national lifo than with hor present 
stato of downfall and decadence. The 
fact that thoso nations of tho ancient 
world who based their collective life on 
wholly material principles had only a 
brief span of existence proves the un- 
soundness of the argumont which, 
basing itself on tho analogy of modern 
nations of a similar type, seeks to show 
that India should change her national 
ideal, which in reality has at least bean 
the source of her undying vitality. 
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The fallacy will be more striking if 
wo observe the matter a little more 
closely. In a society like that of India 
where spiritual idoalism has always 
been the mainspring of national life, it 
is natural that people should try to 
trace all the institutions and traditions 
of their Bociety to an origin that is be- 
yond the operation of natural and 
social laws. Beforo the modern methods 
of comparative study and historical 
criticism came in vogue wo used to take 
all these notions regarding the super- 
natural origin of social institutions as 
gospel truth, but in the light of thcso 
branches of research we are in a posi- 
tion to understand that all social in- 
stitutions are the result of a long 
process of evolution dating porhaps 
from that distant age when the family 
of man first branched off from his 
arborial ancestors. They have grown 
and reached their present stage of deve- 
lopment in the course of millenniums 
under the action of diverse forco3, 
geographical, ethnological, political and 
also religious. To connect therefore 
all of these social institutions with the 
fundamentals of spiritual lifo as our 
ancients used to do and as some of 
India’s modern critics persist in doing 
inspite of their better knowledge, only 
helps to confuse the issuos and to ren- 
der a correct and impartial analysis of 
the problem impossible. To our mind 
it seems that most of those who try to 
find a causal connection between India’s 
present downfall and her spiritual ideal 
are committing this fundamental mis- 
take. They try to find a relation of 
cause and effect where no such relation 
really exists. It is true that amoug 
the various formative influences that 
have shaped the social institutions of 
our land, religious conceptions have 
also played their part, but it is certain- 
ly not true to say that those concep- 
fcions are t bur sole cause or that they 


are responsible for the abuses that have 
oropt into the workings of social insti- 
tutions in the passage of time. As a 
conclusive proof of this wo wish to point 
out that the elimination of such social 
institutions as do really stand in the 
way of the nation’s onward march will 
not in any way affect tho ideals for 
which it had stood all through its his- 
tory. All that it would moan is that 
institutions which wore developed 
under tho stross of circumstances pecu- 
liar to tho ancient world will have to 
bo replaced by new ones shaped in the 
light of modern conditions of life, and 
that tho spiritual principle will have to 
find expression through this modified 
system of social organisation. We find 
nothing incompatible in such a combi- 
nation of tho spiritual ideal witli the 
modern spirit. On tho other hand any 
attempt that aims at undoing the 
effects of India’s cultural past and at 
substituting alien ideals of lifo for her 
own, is bound to moot with failure in 
the end, causing, howovor, much un- 
sottlemont and waste of energy during 
the period of adjustment. India’s down- 
fall was largely duo to the violation of 
certain basic laws of social lifo as a 
result of tho spirit of exclusivism and 
conservative instincts she developed in 
tho course of hor long history. The 
spiritual ideal that her scriptures up- 
hold has no fundamental relation with 
those factors that form so marked a 
feature in tho social lifo of modern 
India* Tho task of present day leaders 
of Indian society, therefore, consists in 
liberating the nation from tho deaden- 
ing influence of thoso forces, and in 
working out anew the spiritual princi- 
ple* underlying its culture in a manner 
suited to the noods of tho modern ago. 

In the course of her evolution India 
has acquired certain national charac- 
teristics or Samskaras which form the 
very basis of her individuality as a 
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nation. Thoy may bo safoly modified 
or refined in the light of fresh experi- 
ences, but thoy cannot bo wholly 
effaced or substituted without endanger- 
ing her life as a nation. The day, on 
which the Indians as a whole will give 
up their allogiance to the central fact of 
the cultural tradition of their land, will 
mark the time of their disappearance 
from the face of the oarth as a nation. 
“Do you know why you Indians are 
treated differently from the Nogrues ? ” 
said a Frenchman to an Indian, and 
himself gave the following roason to 
our indignant countryman : “ Because 
Indians have still something thoy can 
call thoir own, their dress, their alpha- 
bets, their languages, their religion, thoir 
music, etc., whereas the peer Negroes 
are purely third-rate imitators of the 
West all along the lino* If and when 
the Indians lose all the distinctive 
traits of their nation and become 
slavish imitators of the West, which 
God forbid, thoy too will bo treated 
just as Negroes are treated now/” 
This does not, however, mean that wo 
have nothing to loarn from the West or 
that wo should revert to tho life of our 
ancestors of ancient days. Back to the 
past i3 an impossible cry, for oven if 
India tries to do so tho forces acting 
within her environment will suroly 
drag her out into the vortex of modern 
life. But before submitting herself to 
tho influence of tho modern spirit she 
should equip herself in such a manner 
that she is not forced away from the 
moorings of her ancient culture and 
put to tho disastrous fate of blindly 
imitating her western mastors. She 
has therefore in tho first place to 
dehypnotiso herself completely from 
the spell cast on hoi* by the aggressive 
culture of the West, and learn to ap- 
praise correctly tho traditions of her 

* An Indian in Western Europe : By 
A. S. P. Ayyar, M. A., I. 0. S. 


own land handed down from tho past. 
Tho groat treasures that lie buried in 
our literature, both sacred and secular, 
have to bo unearthed and all those 
wholosomo ideals that inspired our arts 
and tho daily life of tho individuals in 
tho past have to bo revivod and allowed 
to take now shape under tho action of 
modern influences. It is only by such 
a revorent yet critical study of tho past 
that India can gain that strong faith in 
herself without which no individual or 
nation can achieve anything substan- 
tial in this world. Slio will also bo 
thus put in a position to assimilato 
what is best in the culture of tho West 
and reject what is poisonous to hor 
system. 

India stands today, as it wore, at tho 
parting of tho ways. Tho great political 
upheaval that is in tho process of rapid 
development is at present attracting the 
attention of all the public minded men 
in tho country. Although somo of tho 
great leaders who stand at tho head of 
the movement t aro profoundly influ- 
enced by the spirit of Indian culture, 
there are many, wo fear, among them as 
well as in the rank and file of their 
followers who regard politics as an end 
in itself. But politics, we think, is 
more a matter of temporary interest 
than of permanent importance for India. 
It is important in her case only in so 
far as it is essential for securing a sound 
system of political and oconomic organi- 
sation for tho country to give tho peo- 
ple sufficient leisure and opportunity 
for cultivating thoir higher instincts. 
Ilonco ib is highly nocossary that while 
a good many of India’s best men devote 
thoir energies to tho political recon- 
struction of tho country, there should be 
others who must bo left free to follow 
the more peaceful but arduous avoca- 
tions of life calculated to keep alive the 
best cultural and spiritual traditions of 
tho laud. Tlioro is a tendency in some 
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quarters to look upon such persons as de- 
serters in a struggle) of vital importance 
to the future well-being of the coun- 
try. This attitude, wo feel, is highly 
unjust, for the function they are 
discharging is no loss important for the 
country than the work of their more 
politically minded brethren. They 
stand as the custodians of their coun- 
try's culture at a time when it suffers 
nogloet at the hands of the gonoral 
public owing to their pre-occupation 
with other mattors, and it depends 


largoly on them to initiate the rising 
generations into the essential facts of 
the ancient culture of the country. To- 
day, as never before, India stands in 
need of such a band of devoted men re- 
presenting, the best spiritual and cultur- 
al traditions of the land, so that in the 
rough and tumble of political agitation 
thoir life and example may always 
stand as a source of inspiration to the 
Indians, reminding them of the great 
spiritual ideal that always formod the 
keynote of their national life. 


THE SCIENTIFIC MYSTICISM OF THE GITA 

By Prof . Girindra Narayana Mallik, m.a. 


The best method of interpreting the Gita 

S B FORK explaining the nature of Ibo 
Gita mysticism wo think it neces- 
sary to say something about the me- 
thods of interpretation applied to the 
texts of the Gita. Of tho ancient com- 
mentators the names of Sankara, Rama- 
nuja, Madhwacharyya.Vallabhacliaryya 
and Nimbarka are worth mention, inas- 
much as they wore the founders of five 
different schools of Vedantic thought 
and established tho five theories about 
Bralnna, soul and the world with thoir 
mutual relations, namoly, tho Advaita- 
vada, tho Visishtadvaitavada, tho 
Dvaitavada, tho Suddhadvaitavada and 
the Dwaitadvaitavada. Tho commentary 
of Sridharaswami, which is now vory 
popular, is based upon tho Suddhad- 
vaitavadaof Vallabha, while tho others, 
e.g., tho Bhashya of Madhusudana 
Saraswati, are based upon those very 
schools of thought. It is quite natural 
that those commentators, guided as 
they were by thoir own philosophical 
biases, could not do an impartial 
justice to the full significance of 
the Gita takon as a whole. For 
example, the earlier commentator 


Sankara who was a follower of the 
Nivritti Dharma of the Vedas has 
consciously or unconsciously introduc- 
ed his own pot theory, and thereby tho 
theory of Sannyasa or renunciation of 
all worldly action has boon givon tho 
most prominent placo to the detriment 
of tho other equally important theory 
of Karma. “ Nothing but Jnana can 
yiold Moksha, and Karma is of vory 
secondary importance, nay, Karma lias 
no placo whatsoever in tho mattor of 
granting release,” says Sankara. Tho 
othor commentators, all belonging to 
tho Vaishnava sect, are evidently 
followers of tho Pravritti Dharma of the 
Vedas and so they woro expected to 
attach a greater importance to the 
Karma-marga. But biased as they 
woro towards tho Bhakti theory as 
developed in tho Bhagavata Purana, 
they too committed a similar blunder 
in attaching all importance- to the 
Bhakti theory thoreby minimising tho 
importance of tho Karmayoga. Human 
beinga as they aro, thoy aro not to 
blame for such partial criticisms com- 
ing out from their ethical motives. But 
as an evitable untoward consequence, 
tho true moaning of tho Gita mysticism 
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haa boon lying as a concealed fact, 
and the inquisitive mind gets only 
bewildered in judgment in oscillating 
between those equally important inter- 
pretations of the ancient savants. 
Under such circumstances, if wo want 
to understand the true meaning of the 
Gita mysticism, wo can do nothing but 
apply the old excgotic canon of the 
Mimamsista, namely, 





This canon was undoubtedly not 
unknown to the early commentators ; 
hut they, it seems, could not attend to 
it properly owing to their own philo- 
sophical biases and great eagerness to 
establish their own theories. By 
applying this canon we can sco that 
the theory of Karma is the introduction 
in tho Gita, tho theory of Karma is its 
conclusion, tho importance of Karina is 
repeated again and again, Karma is its 
distinctive feature inasmuch as it is 
not emphasised in the other scriptural 
texts, viz., tho U pan i shads," tho Vedanta 
and tho Bhagavata Purana, tho theory 
is tho object to bo attained, it is 
applaudod and established by adducing 
arguments in its favour and refuting 
counter arguments. 

Reconciliation of the three methods of 
Dharma : Preference to Karmayoga 

It is to bo noted hero that like Karma, 
Bhakti and Jnana also are repeat- 
ed and applauded and mentioned in tho 
concluding chapter. From all these 
divorso statements all that wo can 
conclude about tho significance of the 
Gita is that all the throe theories of 


^ *In Bpito of the groat antiquity of the 
Karmayoga theory it has not been dieouBsed 
in the Upanlshads except in the fow Slokas 
Buoh as (he Jsopaulahad Text beginning with 

SPUffol and ^21 eKWrffa 

...... (Sveta VI, 4), 


Karma, Jnana and Bhakti are equally 
recognised in the Gita so much so that 
the Gita alone and no other Scriptural 
toxt of tho Hindus, should be regarded 
as tho best harmonising combination 
of the three different pathways of 
Dharma without ignoring tho other 
philosophical theories,, viz., Sankhya, 
Yoga, Nyaya and Mimamsa. Still to 
do full justice to the Gita we must 
admit that somo special stress has been 
laid upon the theory of Karma, 
and this is proved by the simple fact 
that the origin of tho Gita is to be 
traced to Arjunas unwillingness to 
do tho act of fighting and that after his 
delusion was romoved by the whole- 
some instructions of Bhagavan Krishna 
ho did actually engage himself in the 
great fight for the right cause. To un- 
derstand tho true spirit of the Gita it 
is necessary, thereforo, to see how the 
thi’co methods of Dharma have been 
harmonisodtliero. 

leaning of Karma 
First, let us try to understand the 
true moaning of Karma. Tho word 
Karma has been used in different 
Sastras in different sonscs. The Mimam- 
sists restrict its sense to tho rites or 
ceremonial observances relating to 
sacrifices (Yajnas), and these alone, 
they say, if properly performed, lead to 
salvation. Tho Smriti texts recognise, 
besides, those distinctive acts, viz., 
sacrifices, fighting, agriculture, etc., 
which are to be done by the four castes. 
The Puranas, again, add some acts 
more, namely, the acts relating to vows, 
ponancos, etc., and classify ail such acts 
into Nitya, Naimittika and Kamya. 
But in all these Sastras tho word Karma 
seems to be used in more or less con- 
tracted sensos. The Gita, on the other 
hand, has warned us against these 
narrow views of tho sages, and has taken 
the word Karma in the widest sense 
possible as we come to know from the 
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verses IV, 16 and V, 8 — 10. The word 
Karma in the Gita, in other words, 

implies all the various aots those 

relating to the body and bodily move- 
ments, those relating to speech and 
articulation, and those that arc going 
on in the mental sphere as well as in 

the sphere of the senses which a 

man has to do in the world from birth 
to the grave. An exhaustive enumera- 
tion and classification of such acts is 
indeed an impossible task. 

Meaning of Dharma 
The next word Dharma has got a 
similar meaning. Indeed, its scope has 
boon more or less restricted in the 
different S.istras. The Mimamsists, 
for example, have used it in the same 
sense as Karma, namely, that whatever 
act is instrumental to the attainment 
of bliss in the after life is called hero 
Dharma. Such limited sense wo also 
notice whon we consider such subjects 
as llaja- dharma, Desa* dharma, ,T a t i - 
dharma, Guna-dharma, Varna- dharma, 
Asrama- dharma and the like. Popularly, 
however, wo often use it in a wider 
sense, c.{7., when wo say that such and 
such act has not been Dharmasangata, 
propor according to his Dharma or 
Kartavya- Karma. This popular or 
wide sense can bo traced to the Maha- 
bharata texts (Santiparva, 109, 1-2). This 
sense wo get from the very derivation 
of the word (from % * to hold’ with 
suffix *T^), and Dharma hero moans, 
11 Whatever acts are necessary for the 
protection, regulation and conservation 
of the socioty of the world.” When, 
again, the author of the Mahabharata 
says towards tho close of the treatise, 

Ws^hi ii 

(I am orying aloud with uplifted hands 
— but nobody hoars mo — that woalth 
enjoyment and desire, all came 
from Dnarma; why is not such 


Dharma practised ?), he evidently uses 
the word in that very wide sense. It 
thus appears that there is no difference 
in meaning between Dharma and 
Karma so far as tho texts of the Gita 
are concerned. In fact, the three words 
Dharma, Karma and Niti (moral acts) 
arc to bo regarded as synonymous from 
tho real point of view of tho Gita 
philosophy. 

The Method of Karma 

But to make tho moaning more pre- 
cise wo are to remember carefully that 
of tho various acts or Dharmas which a 
man has to do in the world, somo are 
common to him and other animals. Yot 
man is man, and irrational animals are 
moio animals. There is something, 
therefore, underlying all theso acts, 
which distinguishes man from other 
animals. And that thing is tho peculiar 
way or method in which tho acts aro 
to bo done by man. The way is closely 
connected with tho ultimate object of 
desire, the attainment of which tho Gita 
holds in view and instructs us about. 
Tho objoct is evidently Moksha or Self- 
realisation, and tho Kavmas or Dharmas 
must bo performed by our bound souls 
in such a way that tho soul’s ultimate 
object is not frustrated thereby. It is 
this poculiar and ingenious method of 
performing all tho acts of tho world 
which is doscribod in tho Gita as 
Karmayoga (II, 50) and which servos 
as tho keynote of tho whole Gita 
Text, and we propose to elucidate this 
point later on. 

Karma emirfiasiscd in the Gita 

That a special stress has boon laid in 
the Gita upon tho necessity of Kama- 
yoga is quite evident from the positive 
statement SRrifcRTRntJ 

IqRmcl 1 (V. 2). This positive state- 
ment, again, is corroborated by many 
more texts, viz. (1) WH gHW WO— 
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Therefore fight on, 0 Arjuna (II, 18), 

( 2 ) TORjfrre — 

Therefore you stand up or bo up and 
doing, 0 Kaunteya, with a firm resolu- 
tion to fight (II, 37), (3) 
qyp^c fr ^r SWI^T-Therefore you do your 
own duty giving up all attachment (III 
18), (4) $5 ffOTrTC (IV, 18) (5) 

^ (vm, 7), (6) 

(XVI 24) 

In all these verses tho Bhagavan clearly 
expresses nis own view about the 
importance of Karma. After doing 
so over and over again, in tho closing 
chapter Ho asks His doar Arjuna 
whether his delusion which so long 
stood in the way of his fighting is gone, 
and in answer to that final question 

Arjuna says, "Yes, my delusion is 

gone, I havo regained my true consci- 
ousness through your favour, and with 
all douhts removed and with a stable 
Buddhi I shall act up to your advice”. 
Moreover, common sense also is in 
favour of the indispensable necessity of 
Karma in preference to tho theory of 
Bannyasa ; for, oven if a man retires 
from the world of action to a lonely 
forest or a penance grove, ho cannot 
avoid such acts as inhalation, exhala- 
tion, sitting, lying, eating and tho like. 
This vory idea is stated in the Gita 
texts— ^ SRf&d; 

$3 (III 5.) and Wf 

(XVIII, 11). 

Ethical neutrality in Karmayoga 
The theory of Karmayoga which is 
thus repeatedly emphasised in the Gita 
means, in the language of Bertrand 
Russel, that a man must get himself 
married with tho facts of the world, if 
he wants to be a scientific mystic. The 
facts of the world taken as a whole 
constitute the Maya of tho Vedantist, 
strictly speaking, the effect of Maya; 
and this Maya has Karma as one of its 
S 


constituent elements. In fact, there 
is virtually no very wide difference 
between Maya and the eternal stream of 
action, for without some sort of Karma, 
Nirvisesha-Brahma cannot transform 
Himself into Savisesha-Brahma. The 
method of performing such acts is, 
as with the scientific thinkers, a dis- 
interested one. The full moaning of this 
disinterestedness or tho mood of ethical 
neutrality is stated in tho Gita text — 

in <r&j sjmftc i 

»n n 

— which is regarded as containing in a 
nutshell, as it were, tho whole theory 
of the Gita. The verso says that we 
have right to an act but not to its fruit. 
Wo are free no doubt to make all effort* 
wo can to perform an act, but we 
should understand at the same time 
that our efforts aro not and cannot 
possibly be always fruitful. This is 
what our daily experience teaches us. 
For tho fructification of our acts some 
other condition or conditions are neces- 
sary, namely, the favourableness of our 
environments. Wo have thus no 
absolute control over the fructification. 
We must not think ourselves alone as 
the sole instrumentality for giving us 
fruits. Such being the case, wo must 
act without an eye to its fruit. Unrest 
alone is tho consequence of those acts 
which we think most at the outset 
must yield fruits but which actually 
turn to be fruitless. This forsaking of 
all desires, all eagerness and avidity 
towards the effect means an absence of 
attachment to the effect, but never 
implies that we should renounce all 
action. The bleaching of the colour of a 
piece of cloth never implies the destruc- 
tion of tho cloth itself. 

Stability of Buddhi 
It is easy to philosophise in this way 
about the disinterested method of action 
but not so is the practice. There is a 
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gulf of difference between the theore- 
tical and praotical aspects of philosophy, 
and mysticism is praotioal philosophy. 
Yet suoh mood of ethical neutrality in 
respeot of action can possibly be attain- 
ed by one who is wise and who is a 

sincere and steady devotee by one 

whose Buddhi has become stable and 
tranquil. This practicability has boon 
admitted even by an extreme anti- 
metaphysician like Spencer. “ Thus 
admitting that for tho fanatic somo wild 
anticipation is needful as a stimulus, and 
recognising the usefulness of his delu- 
sion as adapted to his particular nature 
and his particular function, tho man of 
higher typo must he content with 
greatly moderated expectations, while 
ho porsovores with unblemished efforts. 
He has to see how comparatively little 
can be done and yet to find it worth 
while to do that littlo” (Spencer's 

Study of Sociology, p. 403) whore 

the expressions ‘fanatic,’ ‘man of higher 
typo,’ and ‘greatly moderated expecta- 
tions ' correspond respectively to the 
expressions and 

used in the Gita. 

Theories of Conduct 
Tho question now arises why it is 
that we should judgo the value of all 
our acts from tho standard of the sta- 
bility of the Buddhi and not otherwise. 
This requires us to plunge into a dis- 
cussion of the doctrines of Vedantic 
thought, and a deep knowledge of suoh 
doctrines goes by the name of Jnana- 
yoga in the Gita. This motaphysico- 
Theistic theory of conduct is decidedly 
superior to the many anti-thoistio 
theories that have prevailed both in the 
East and the West. Without entering 
into an elaborate discussion we may 
briefly indicate somo of the important 
theories on this point. Tho first is the 
theory of those who roly upon percep- 
tion alone for determining the rightness 


and wrongness of an action. With their 
minds wholly absorbed in the faots of 
this world and without fooling the 
necessity of a faith in tho Absolute, 
these scientific moralists judge the 
rightness of conduct not from the 
standpoint of our relationship with the 
Eternal hut from the standpoint of our 
happiness or temporal good. Of these the 
gross sensualistie thinkers like Charvaka 
attach all importance to tho individual's 
own sense pleasuro and hence are to bta 
rejected on tho ground that this roducos 
man to tho lovol of a doll made up of 
tho solo ingrodiont of gross egoistic 
pleasuro. Othors, again, like Hobbes 
and Holvotius who regard such higher 
pleasures as follow fooling, sympathy, 
kindness, etc., are subject to a similar 
criticism, viz, — (1) that when a conflict 
arises between an individual’s own 
pleasure and others’ pleasuro, this 
cannot ho explained away satisfactorily; 
(2) that those springs of action whon 
analysod would themselves bo found to 
be based upon an egoistic fooling.* 
Tho view of tho common-sonso mora- 
lists like Sidgwick boing a com- 
bination of those two viows, need not bo 
separately discussed. Lastly, tho Idio- 
psychological theory of the Intuitionist 
School of Martinoau, which regards 
conscionco and a lioirarchy of several 
springs of action (corresponding to the 
divinities of Manas referred to in tho 
Gita X— 34. Taitt. Ill ~ 4, Chha. Ill — 
IB, etc.) as tho determining factor in 
conduct, involvos such controversial 
points as, “ Is conscience the same in all 
individuals", “ Is it capablo of improve- 
ment by education and tho like ?” 

which cannot be satisfactorily solved. 

* Take the case of * kindnoss\ Now, what 
is the psychological import of kindness ? It 
is nothing hut a change arising within one's 
mental prinoiple when affected by a feeling of 
the sorrow of other phenomenal beings. The 
aot, therefore, proceeding from kindness as a 
Bpring of aotlon la intended to remove the 
want thus felt within the mental prinoiple. 
Kindness, In other words, is based upon an 
egoistic feeling. 

(To be continued) 



ANCIENT HINDU CIVILISATION IN BORNEO 
By Dr . fiamesh Chandra Majumdar , M. A ., PA. D. 


S ornoo is the largest island in the 
Indian Archipelago, and the third 
largest in the whole world, being next 
in size only to Australia and Papua. Its 
length is about 800 miles, with a breadth 
of 700, and an area of about 284,000 
square miles. The population is 
roughly estimated at 1,865,000 or more. 
In addition to the recent European 
settlers, the population mainly consists 
of three classes ; — the original inhabi- 
tants callod the Dayaks, the Malayas 
and the Chinese. The greater part of the 
Island is now undor the domination of 
the British and the Dutch.. 

The archaeological study of the old 
remains of Borneo has only recently 
bogun and is still in its infancy. Our 
knowledge of the early history of the 
Island is, therefore, still very meagre 
and we cannot attempt anything like 
a connected narrative for the history of 
tho oarly period. I propose, therefore, 
to confine myself to a study of such 
remains as are distinctly characteristic 
of Hindu civilisation and thereby 
load to tho inferonco of the establish- 
ment of a Hindu colony in that is- 
land in bygone ages. 

Tho earliest and at tho samo time tho 
most interesting remains of anciont 
Hindu civilisation in Borneo are fur- 
nished by four inscriptions. These 
inscriptions are engraved on four sacri- 
ficial pillars, callod Yupas. They were 
discovered in Kutei, on tho east coast 
of Borneo, and their date may bo 
referred to as 4th contury A. D. 

Of the four inscriptions, one is almost 
illegible and tho remaining throe may 
bo summod up as follows : 

1. May tho loading Brahmans and 
other honest persons listen to tho 


virtues of Mulavarman, viz., multifari- 
ous charities and gifts ; gift of life, of 
Kalpa tree, and of land. (As a memo- 
rial to) these virtues this Yupa has 
been set up here by the Brahmans. 

2. The Great King Kundariga had 
a famous son, Asvavarman, who was 
the founder of a family, like Arisuman. 
Ho had three sons, the eldest of whom, 
Mulavarman was endowod with 
austerity and restraint (tapobaladaman- 
vita). He celebrated tho sacrifice called 
Vahusuvarnnakam , and this pillar of 
that sacrifice has been set up by the 
Brahmanas. 

3. By tho Brahmanas who came 
horo, this Yupa was erected ( in token 
of) the gift of twenty thousand cows 
by King Mulavarman to twice born men 
(dvijatibhya) in tho sacred enclosure 
Vaprakesvara. Of the fourth inscrip- 
tion nothing can be read except tho name 
Mulavarman and a phrase “as Bhagi- 
raLha was born from King Sagara ”. 

Now theso inscriptions would leave 
no doubt that there was a powerful 
Hindu colony in Borneo some time, 
and porlnps long before tho fourth 
century A, D. when they established a 
royal dynasty on 'the eastern coast. 
These colonists carried with them Sans- 
krit language and Brahmanical religi- 
ous traditions, with a great deal of 
Hindu culture. It is to be noted that 
a golden image of Vishnu w r as also 
found at the place where theso inscrip- 
tions wore discovered. Thus the Brah- 
manical religion in a fairly developed 
form was introduced in this distant land 
and a strong influence of tho priestly 
class which characterised the later 
Hindu society is also ovidont from 
theso inscriptions. 
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The inscriptions were found in Kutei 
at a place called Muara Kaman on the 
bank of the Mahakam river and not far 
from its mouth. The discovery of the 
ruins of a Chinese Junk at this place 
shows that it was at one time a com- 
mercial centre frequented by seagoing 
vessels. This explains the early settle- 
ment of the Hindus at this place. 

The progress of the Hindu colonists 
further inland in this region is eviden- 
ced by the discoveries at Kombong cave, 
on a hill to the north of Muara Kaman. 

The cave consists of two chambers, 
one behind the other. In the dark 
back-chamber were hoapod twelve 
sandstone images, somo hewn stones 
and a quantity of decayed wooden 
beams. The images were furnished 
with stone-pins underneath their cu- 
shion, showing that they were originally 
set up at a different place. Indeed 
tho ruins unmistakably indicate the 
remains of one or more temples, 
made partly of wood and partly of 
stone, and containing a number of 
images. Evidently tho temples had to be 
deserted and all that could be carried 
were deposited for safety in this rock 
cave. A sudden invasion or a similar 
catastrophe may account for this. 

Among the images, it is easy to re- 
cognise tho familiar Hindu Gods 
Ganesa, Nandi, Vishnu, Skanda, and a 
head of Brahma. To this must bo added 
three images of Siva which wore taken to 
the Batavian Musouin from this cave. 

These images do not rosomblo, in 
their workmanship, tho later images 
of Borneo which arc all products of 
Indo- Javanese art. As a matter of 
fact the later Hindu civilisation of 
Borneo seems to have been derived 
almost entirely from Java. In contrast 
to this, the images discovered at Kom- 
beng show a direct influence from 
India and we must thus recognise that 
at this time tho Hindu colonists of 


Kutoi in Borneo came directly from thd 
Hindu soil. The river Mahakam must 
have served as thoir channol of com- 
munication and it was evidently tho 
valley of this river which formed tho 
stronghold of their power and authority 
in this region. An inscription dis- 
covered at Sangbolirang in Kutei shows 
that the oolonists spread themselves 
higher up tho coast far beyond the 
mouth of the Mahakam river. 

The province of Kutoi in E. Borneo 
which preserves theso tracos of oarly 
Hindu civilisation was also callod 
' Koti ' and Keru has made the very 
ingenious suggestion that this region is 
referred to as the Yava-koti by the 
Indian astronomers who place it 90° of 
Longitude to tho oast of tho meridian 
in Ceylon. Whatovor we may think of 
this there is hardly any doubt that 
Kutoi formed a strong Hindu colony in 
vory early limos. 

In western Borneo also wo find un- 
mistakable tracos of Hindu colonisa- 
tion. Hero tho colonisation evidently 
followod the courso of the river lvapuas. 
In various places on tho banks of this 
river, remains of Hindu temples and 
images have come to light. Inscrip- 
tions have been found at Sanggau, Batu- 
pahat and other places, all written in 
Indian character. An image of Ganosa 
was discovered in Sorawak and a 
Mukhalinga at Sopauk in Sintang. 
Remains of Buddhist religion have also 
come to light in theso regions. 

These remains do not show any Indo- 
Javaneso influence and have to bo 
explained by a stream of colonisation 
direct from India. 

This brief account of the first phase 
of tho Hindu civilisation in Borneo, 
although bereft of all technical dis- 
cussions of details, would, I hope, prove 
a stimulating reading to the modern 
Hindus, unfolding, as it does, a picture 
of steady onterpriso and catholic religi- 
ous propaganda of thoir ancestors in 
unknown seas and lands. 



THE PBANA : ITS OBJECTIVITY AND ITS TWOFOLD 
MANIFESTATION* 

By Prof '. Kokilcswar Sastri , Vidyaratna , m.a. 


( 1 ) What is Prana in Vedanta ? Let 
us S60 how Sankara himself speaks of 
this Prana. “ Tho terra Prana is the 
world-seed and Brali- 

ma is defined as Sad-Brahma 
in relation to and in identification with 
(d^Tc*Rl) tho Prana. It is this Prana 
which, before its manifestation, existed 
‘ in the state of energy of the causal 
seed* jTffffiqqfTrff ). It became 
manifested — developed — as this non- 
intoliigont world" (q]o LX) 

Prior to its manifestation, this world of 
Naina- rupa is called as Avyakta . San- 
kara informs us that tho Prana-bija 
exists in Pralaya — dissolution of tho 
world, and also in Suskupta — deep 
slumbor of linito self, in undeveloped 
or AvyaJcrita condition, i.c. t not yot 
differentiated in spaco and time-order — 



m: 

(w* mo, n.\). 

“imn ^ ^ f^rr- 

toct, ggfitontr *n- 

m ^ =q 

foa” (q° mo, i.3). 

“vmmrn fa- 

(®t° go hto, 

[In tho dreamless sleep (and in 
the Pralaya), the Prana was non-diffe- 
rentiated. Before their birth (i.a., 
appearance in developed forms of Nama- 


rupa ) all objects had their briny in the 
form of potential (^psqTfff) Prana. It 
then became gradually developed or 
manifested in space and time.] 

[All tho univorso in the nature of 
effects and causes, together with the 
knowing self, enters into the supromo, 

undecaying Self during sleep and 

that hy necessary implication even in 
Pralaya ...••• and is produced from 
thence] 

[(The world) in its prior condition 
was fit to bo called as Avyakta (not 
manifested), as it is reduced to the state 
of Power of seed 1 devoid of diffe- 
rentiated Nama-rupas.] 

This Prana in Avyakta stago is 
synonymous with Maya. Tho Brahma- 
Sutra- bhashya says — 

“ 

(LM.). 

[ This seed indicated by tho term 

Avyakta 1 is like deep slumber 

consisting of Maya.l 

The Mandukya* bhashya states— 
ipr jpt: 

( flt o srjo »no, i.^). 

[In tho deop slumbor and in Pra- 
laya the Prana becomes Avyakta ..«••* 
the Prana is known by tho term Avya- 
krita .] 

Behind this Prana or Maya, there is 
Brahma as its substratum or Adhi- 
sthana. This Avyaknta (non-mani- 
festod) Prana is not a self-oxisting 
entity, but it cannot bo explained 
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without referring to tho being of 
Brahma whose energy it is — 

“ m qfic 

^frsr (ifto *To) 

[Anything into which 1 1 1 have not 
entered, from which 'I* am removed, 
would be without self (could not exist) 
and would bo void.] 

Again — 

cT*Tl flfit ^f^RTNlff 'mm' (subs- 
tratum) ^PTfcT” 

in OTo tflo, ^vs.V*). 

[Someone might think that this 
‘seed of Tamas* i.«., Pranabija, acts’ in- 
dependently and in that case our theory 
might resemble tho Sankhya Prakriti : 
to disarm such suspicion tho author 
(Sankara) shows its substratum^ns^, 

^ffaghT).] 

This seed of Maya or Prana existing 
in Brahma in undi fforon tiated state, 
identically blended in it, distributed 
itself gradually, when manifested, into 
three forms— the gross (^pf)» subtle 
OR 4 *) an< * causal (sFRJH) condi- 
tions of tho Prana. 

f!PTn& *TPn^nt jr: sfurra; i 

fllO, 

[Ono soed (of Maya) gradually 
divided itsolf into three forms. Tho 
intelligent Atma which is changeless, 
though ono, appeared as many in con- 
nection with the three-fold Maya, like 
the sun appearing as many when 
reflected in the rippling surface of a 
lake.] 

These three forms of the Prana may 
be compared with the three states of 
the finite individual self in its wakeful, 
dreaming, and slumbering conditions 
respectively. Tho differentiations into 
gross st. ' e aro tho product of thoir 
subtler condition. The subtle diffe- 


rentiations are again the product of the 
causal state which is called as tho 
undifferentiated causal form or the seed- 
form of tho Prana (SRlffff ffltyWW) . 
All these states were merged in Brah- 
ma in Avyakta form. 

(a) But what is the relation between 
Prana and its substratum Brahma ? 

The Avyakta Prana is really tho 
Swarupa (nature) of Brahma itsolf — 

"*rcr frajJt: ‘^jn’ 

*Ml” (*fto *no, V9.1V). 

[This Maya is inherent in Mo, 
Vishnu, tho Lord.] 

Iff TOff 

‘WQTV? Tt ‘W#T’ 

wm 1 (go 

[The Maya or Prana, tho soed of 
all names and forms, is tormod 1 Aksha- 
ra ’ and this being tho source of all 
changes doos not itsolf change. Tho 
Brahma which is dovoid of all dotov- 
ininations and limitations is tho roal 
1 Akshara ’. Tho former Akshara — tho 
Maya- seed — is, in reality, the Swarupa 
i.e., tho nature of tho Akshara 
Brahma.] 

There is thus a Swarupa or Tadatmya 
relation between the Avyakta Prana 
and Brahma in which it is submerged 
but not obliterated. What is Tad- 
atmya ? Sankara dofiucs this Tadatmya 
in his commentary on the 
Brihadaranyaka thus — 

q*q, ‘fRf- 

c*Tc#’ 12 (^.v.\9). 

[ Some thing which cannot have 
any being or action apart from the othor 
is in Tadatmya relation with it.] 

Prana thon has no being or activity 
apart from that of Brahma which is its 
substratum. In all its successive forms | 
tho Prana works not apart from but in 
idontity with Brahma. 
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“(HPrcft) S®*f- 

STPUg (It® ^ 

[All its differentiations and deve- 
lopments are, in all conditions, in 
intimate relation with Brahma, not 
apart from Brahma.] 

“5515*151 Hft 5^ 

(?° *(Io, 

“ST5T>R 55*5151 'STRq^rPri’WT^” 

(!To *f|o, i.l). 

"(mu) srsifar #^-‘55155551’ 
ft ctwh; ‘ wk - 

flRjRl’ (55To *51°, VVO). 

[The world of Nama-rupa exists 
not apart from ‘ino*, but in identity 
with ‘my* Swarupa (^fw)”] 

[ “ When it disappears, the ten-fold 
Kala (i.e., all the dilTeroncos) are 
merged in ‘my’ naturo and thus exist 
in identical relation with ‘me.’] 

[Tn an order reverse of that of 
birth, all this dissolves into Brahma— 

becomes identified with it thus at 

all periods of time this universe re- 
mains one with Brahma and is novor 
cognised apart from it, consequently 
this univorso is, in reality, Brahma 
itself.] 

Wo find thon that the Prana or 
Maya, when existing unmanifosted in 
Brahma, has no being or activity* apart 
from Brahma. 11 The Prana had no in- 
dependent being of its own or activity 
apart from Brahma and for this reason 
the Prana though existing cannot violate 
or interfere with the unity — non -dua- 
lity — of its substratum. ”t When the 
differentiations gradually develop un- 

*of: “sfRtt ftv55 "5 f%fa- 

5ft snqR^” (ifco «n). 

t ^r: — sqtcFsq^r 
B13; m: 5 ftto:” 

— *H*KPiR in Aitareya-bhashya. 


der space and time limitations, they do 
not arise separated from or independ- 
ent of or apart from Brahma, and when 
these differences go on operating 
(falRftnS), we cannot say that they 
have made Brahma something else 
Brahma remains, unaffected, 
the same substantial being, — under the 
appearance of differences. Those diffe- 
rentiations, again, stand in Tadatmya 
relation to thoir cause, 
Prana, as the latter is related to Brah- 
ma— its source, its substratum— in the 
same Tadatmya relation. They can- 
not make the causal substance some- 
thing different (?PT). Because, they 
arc inroality (wipfo:) not something 
different, but express the naturo of 
Brahma. 

(2) To the Sruti, the Prana, as soon 
as manifested, is known as Sutra (^)- 

“^55 3RT,-- 

(?• *n», vm). 

[The differentiation of the un- 
differentiated world is the birth (or 
first manifestation) of Hiranya-garbha 
which is Sutra ”.] 

It is called Sutra , because it weaves 
into itself all the differences of the 
world. It is this energy which related 
together all tho beings, all tho deter- 
minations (f^fa) in the world. It 
passes through all, it sustains all, as a 
piece of thread passes through and 
contains in it all tho flowers of a 
garland. 

(I- \Aa). 

[Otherwise, if it did not sustain, all 
the differences of the world of Nama- 
rupa would have boon torn to frag- 
ments, scattered, like a handful of 
fried grounded grain (3cR:).] But 
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we have seen it cannot act indepen- 
dently ; it has Brahma as its substratum, 
as its source, as its sustaining ground. 
With a view to impress this faet upon 
our mind, the Sruti oalls Brahma as — 

a#r fStqjrnf” 

and 

[ “ Brahma ia the thread of all 
threads ; it is the controller— the guide 
of this thread.” ] And[ 11 It is the Prana 
of tho Prana ”.] 

“Jlft ^cr # JffoHTOT 

(jft 0 \9.VS.) 

Nilkantha thus explains— 

“ ^ star: 

wnit?2F%: 

— SMife, 

?Rr: nr^ftats^n” 

[ 14 Strike a musical instrument, tho 
stroke will produco a general undiffo- 
rentiated sound — ^rgnipT | Then 

strike it more and more, varieties of 
sounds would now be produced upon it. 
But all these varieties — those various 
degrees — high and low — of different 
sounds would all be heard accompanied 
by the general first produced. 

As a peice of thread enters and touches 
all tho different flowers in a garland, so, 
I, the self, have entered and kept cons- 
tantly touching ail the mutually exclu- 
sive finite objects of the world. 

As the continued identity 
remains distinguished from, and un- 
affected by, the mutually exclusivo 

objects so I transcend tho 

world.] Each of the objects of the 
world is finite and it arisos from its 
negative relation to others *. As 

‘Sankara’s idea in this respect is identioal 
with Plato's. — 1 A finite is that whioh has a 
limit. If something is limited, it follows that 
beyond the limit there is another something. 
Henoo to be finite means to be limited by 
something else and so on/ “WdRt 


Plato says— 11 In their distinction from 
each other, things are limited and henoe 
many 14 . But as Brahma is present as 
Sutra in eaoh, contains everything, — 
the raauy are also one — Infinite. We 
thus find that the phenomenal objects 
aro tho expressions of the aotive non- 
phenomenal essences (flPTF^) behind 
them, and these latter aro all involved 
in the Ultimate Essence — Brahma. — 
(i.G. jtpI) 

sfiK’gfti fsrcssfri 

(TPRfft in *no) I 

“ Why is there prevalence of Tamas 

in their cause ? Tho author implios 

— from seeing non- intelligence (*n35r) in 
the effects, there is in all products 
some degree of intelligence (%ffff)”.] 

Now, then, this Prana is the germ, 
tho energy (pgf h) of tho Supreme, from 
which perishable things take their rise. 
This is the imperishable un- 

differentiated seed (sft w) or gorm, with 
Brahma behind it as its source — the 
real seed . 

o) 

And 

* qicf:, to 

It is that which causes the growth of 
all things that germinate, and this 

fafit *qfcT I ^ (Limit) 

TOS3 I — Thus arises a complex 

system of many inter-relatod finite things. 
But limit, aoaording to Sankara, always in- 
volves negation TO §^' 

‘ftlffcr:’, s ^ ^ 

(to 

11 The idea of ( oow * negates or excludes the 
idea of the 1 horse.' This is what keeps one 
thing separate from another thing. Eaoh one 
negates or excludes the othor ones from it." 
Thus one finite object negates another finite 
objeot. There are therefore series of finite 
objeots— many. (Vide my V Adwalta Philo- 
sophy," seoond edition). 
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endures as long as Samara endures. 
Nothing springs up without a seed, and 
since growth is constant, the continuity 
of the seed never fails — 

“fa* =* 

(»ft« »no, ti-e). 

[I am the manifested whioh mani • 
fests itself in relation to the cause ; 
and I am the reverse, the non-existence, 
% t e. % the unmanifested , the cause] 

vtio, ■c.'H). 

This causal Power — #sr — is subject t« 
God, subject to His control— (gRJSFn 
— and existing in Brahma, 
this causal seed, Pr&na, develops into 
differentiations of Nama-rupa, the 
world. 

(b) Brahma is the source and regu- 
lator of the Prana — 

Wo have seen there is Tadatmya- 
relation betweon this Prana and Brah- 
ma, and through this Prana Brahma is 
the cause of all. 

The Gita says — 

M When Brahma is said to be not 
accessible to the thought or word — 
^ (Existenco), — one may suppose it to 
be (non-existence). To prevent 

this supposition, the Gita declares its 
existence as manifested in the Upadhis 
through the senses of all living boings 
(XIII-12-13).” “ There must be some 
self-conscious principle behind the in- 
sentient principles in activity such as 


through the Upadhis or limitations of 
the senses, through the functions of all 
the senses : that is to say, the knowable 
Brahma (ita) functions, os it ware, 
through the functions of all the senses. 
(‘ As it were ’ — *.s., not actually engag- 
ed, only seems to be bo engaged).” 

Sankara elsewhere observes — 

^ fiffircrerc ” (H *n°, v*). 

[Atma is not subject to modifica- 
tion or change ; and remaining un- 
alTooted in its own nature, it is the 
director of the intellect, senses, etc.] 


And again — 



cMfan” " (’ft-, tV'iX). 

(sio wax ). 

[The existence of an intelligent 
principle cannot be doubted, behind the 
non-intelligcnt objects in activity as 
their source , inasmuch as whom- 
ever there is activity of any non- 
intolligont objects in the world, that 
activity must have an intelligent 
principle as its controller or regula- 
tor.] 

[ “ A non- intelligent thing cannot 
act or cause others to act, of its own 
accord and independently, without 
being presided over by an intelligent 
principle”.] 


physical body ; for, we invariably find 
self-consciousness lying behind all 
insentient objects in activity , suoh as a 
carriage in motion. ” Brahma, the senti- 


ent principle is 



not actually engaged 
the particular activi- 


ties ; — and in that supposition Brah- 


Compare what Bama-Tirtha says in 
his gloss on the Vedanta-Sara — 

wif^” — 

[Tha vital airs (’JTOi:) have as the 
antecedent of their activities superin- 


ma would be as if reduced to or tendonoe of Intelligence, other than 


assuming the character of that with themselves but residing in themselves, 
whioh it is connected. We should un- because they are unintelligent, like a 
derstand Brahma manifests itself chariot.] 
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During the dissolution of the world, 
the Prana merges with ail the varieties 
of its aotions, in Brahma. And this 
Prana is, in Vedanta, not an independ- 
ent principle, and as it is non-intelli- 
gent and always acts in combination 
with senses and others, it cannot be 
held to be independent in its activity 
but must be held to be aoting for some 
sentient principle, as is stated in the 
Brahma-Sutra thus — 

(vo ®). 

Prana may therefore be Galled the 
creative energy of Brahma, and Brah- 
ma for this very reason is called in 
Vedanta as— 1 JPSFFT 5PH I It is not 
something which can exist and work 
separated or divided from Brahma. It 
has no independent Swarupa or nature 
of its own like the Pradhana of the 
Sankhyas, but is in constant and living 
relation with Brahma. 

». as an independent principle 

gw? grantor vfa \ 

3 ^ wr: 

^5^:” (g« *n*, vi.*). 

In this quotation, ‘ $«T -ills'll ’ can ba 
explained in the light of what Sankara 
states in the Brahma-Sutra, 2-3-7. lie 
states there — all finite things are divided 
(ftvTrK) like a water pot, piece of cloth* 
pillar and the like. Each ’ of these is 
characterised by particular modifications 
or Vikaras and such characteristic modi- 
fications of each can be said to be the 
Swarupa (^T) or the nature of that 
object and this Swarupa separates one 
finite thing from another finite thing— 

f^Tfsgq- 

‘fttlfor’ sq fofra w H ( i. e , 

f^mr) 


In the light of this hint, here also 
^ Wl’ would mean that such 
particular modification by which Prana 
is oharaoterised as Prana and is distin- 
guished from other particular modifica- 
tions characteristic of other objects, 
was not present in Brahma, prior 
to its manifestation. Henoe, in 
that stage, the self can be called 
as— ^OTlf^TTdL I Simlarly in 
the Brahma-Sutra, 2-3-7, Sankara 
oon elude s — I^TOI 

I Hence we can conclude that 
prior to manifestation, Prana existed 
in Brahma not in the form of modifica- 
tion but in identity with Brahma, as 
non-modified seed or power. We thus 
find that in Vedanta Prana is looked 
upon as a universal, all-pervasive, quasi- 
material energy. It is a self-construct- 
ive divine energy working from the 
centre and gradually evolving diffe- 
rentiations. All the cosmio 
physical and psychical 

forces and activities are to 
be traced to this energy which first 
appeared as universal Pari-spanda 
(vibration,) — 

“spipt — 3FTif^[ srran- 

ftg (fo *n., i.vi.M). 

And 

**r wk-ust 

Ou.'n) 

[It is the vibration of Prana vrhioh 
is contained in the cosmio fire, etc., 
and in the psychic speech, eto.] And 

[ 11 There can be no vibratory motion 
anywhere apart from Prana”.] 

And also — 

It is this Prana whioh, without for- 
feiting its own nature, divided itself 
into these three main forms of activities 
everywhere in the world, and it works 
as varieties of names, forms and acts" ; 
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to-?* ^rn?% *r^*nf$M<nftnjjr- 

*n^r awfaidUdV’ (?o *no, 

And 

“« Jjwnrasrar i a^qifasrct wwfa 


“*t 'jror: 

[He oreated Prana By this 

Prana all practical concerns of life con- 
sisting of all ohanges are done by 
Atma. 

[ ** I am Prana the active source 

of all vibrations.] 


(To be concluded) 


LIBRARIES, OP THE ANCIENT WORLD 

By Prof. K. S. Srikantan , M.A. t F.R.E.S . , (London) 


S N attempt is made in this artiole 
to give a brief account of some of 
the libraries in the ancient world. This 
is bound to be a topic of interest for, 
everywhere, the academic atmosphere 
is charged with the talk of 1 Library* 
and ' Library Movement’. It is parti- 
cularly so in Madras where the Library 
Association and the University aro 
jointly trying to make the libraries 
effective engines in the intellectual 
regeneration of the presidency, if not of 
India as a whole. Thanks to the efforts 
of some of her cultured sons, the 
'library* which was till recently con- 
sidered to be a brick and mortar box 
for keeping the books safe, and a rof uge 
for the unemployed, deaf, dumb and 
nover-do-wells of society is coming to 
be recognizod as 'a dispensary of the 
soul with the librarian as the highest 
doctor administering pills in the form 
of books to those aspiring intellects 
that are in need of them. 1 The im- 
portance of such a movement in the 
educational progress of India is difficult 
to be estimated. It is hoped that tho 
authors of this movement will not rest 
content until there is a book for every 
reader and a library for every village. 

Naturally enough one is compelled 
to turn his attention to centuries be- 


fore Christ, to find out for oneself 
whether hero as elsewhere the past is 
the root of the present. Such a labour 
is not without its rewards. The recent 
excavations both in the East and in the 
West have carried back the history of 
world culture far beyond human imagi- 
nation. And with this is carried back 
the history of the Library Movement 
too ; for, it is as ridiculous to think of 
culture without a library as it is to 
think of man without a soul. The 
excavations of Babylonia and Assyria 
have revealed to scholars the existence 
of libraries thousands of years before 
the birth of Christ. As early as 1850 
Mr. Layard came upon numerous 
tablets of clay covered with ouneiform 
characters. These tablets appear to 
have formed part of the great library 
of the great monarch Assurbanipal— 
a patron of literature among the As- 
syrians. Some of the works appear to 
have extended over several tablets, and 
it is estimated that the library con- 
tained more than 10,000* distinct 
works. It is probable these works might 
have been methodically arranged, 
catalogued and thrown open for the 
king’s subjects. "We know", observes W. 


* Enoy. Brit. Vol. XIV # 
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0. Browick Sayers in his Introduction 
to Library Glassification 11 that in the 
library of Assurbanipal, king of Assyria, 
there was a catalogue inscribed on 
twenty-five clay tablets, fourteon of 
which sot forth the works on the 
knowledge of the earth, and eleven on 
the knowledge of the heavens." Mr. 
Brewick Sayers goes a step further, and 
says that this classification must have 
been in some respects far in advance of 
ours. The battle of classification which 
is still being fought seems to have had 
reached a settlement in so early a time. 

The position of Egypt in the cultural 
history of the world is too well-known 
to need any mention. It was practi- 
cally the home of civilization from 
where it is said other nations drew 
inspiration. The piokaxo and the 
shovel have laid bare the pro-historic 
antiquities of Egypt. Those remains 
dearly point to the oxistenco of 
libraries. Libraries appear to have 
been looked upon as tomplos. Books 
were kept not only in these special 
buildings, but also in the tombs of 
kings. The most famous among such 
institutions appears to havo boon the so- 
called library of Ozymandias of Egypt 
whose name has been immortalised 
by the short but beautiful poem of 
Shelley : 

“ My name is Ozymandias, King of 
Kings : 

Look on my work, ye mighty, and 
despair." 

Still another library, more famous 
than this existed in Memphis to which 
a heavy blow was dealt by the Persians. 

The most famous of libraries in the 
ancient world however belongs to 
Alexandria. Under the enlightened 
rule of the Ptolemies, Alexandria 
appears to have become a temple of 
the Goddess of Learning. Ptolemy 
Philadelrhus is said to have construct- 
ed spacious buildings for the sake of 


the libraries. It is possible that he 
was responsible for the creation of a 
now organization for their control. He 
is said to have sent his men to the 
other parts of the world for collection 
of excellent literature. His successor 
is said to have adopted the novel plan 
of seizing the books in the hands of the 
foreigners with a view to add them to 
the library. Of these institutions, two 
stood foremost having, it is said, nearly 
six lakhs of volumes, a number far 
larger than those of the Trinity 
College, Dublin, and the University 
College, London. 

What interests us more in a study of 
those libraries is tho right emphasis 
they laid upon tho selection of a proper 
librarian. Even in the nineteenth 
century, some of the advanced countries 
in Europe had not realised the im- 
rortanco of the position of a librarian. 
A recent writer like Augustine Birrel, 
in his chapter upon 11 Librarians at 
Play”, gives the instanco of a woman 
who recommended her cook for the post 
of a librarian. The magnificence and 
the renown of the libraries of the 
Ptolemies oxcited tho welcome rivalry 
of the kings of Pergamus, who were 
second only to tho Egyptian rulers in 
their oncouragemont of their libraries. 
The library of the Attalai is said to 
havo had more than four times the 
volumes tho Madras University Library 
now has. 

Julius Caesar aud Augustus in the 
History of Borne, remind us of the 
Ptolemies of Egypt. To Varro was 
given the work of collecting and arrang- 
ing the books by J ulius Caesar. Varro, 
a great scholar as be was, made use of 
this commission to write a book on the 
“Libraries". What claims our atten- 
tion most in the library organization 
of Varro, is his original and striking 
idea of filling the libraries with statues 
aud busts of great and learned men* 
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Under Augustus the movement seems 
to have gained pace, for, to him be- 
longs the credit of starting two famous 

libraries the Octavian, and the 

Palatine. The former was founded in 
honour of his sister, and the latter was 
a dedication to Apollo. * 

What the contribution of India was 
to this great Library Movement is a 
very interesting question. That India 
could not have been second to any of 
the civilised countries of hor day 
has been amply proved by the won- 
derful discoveries of Sir John 
Marshall and others in the Punjab. 
But the condition of libraries in 
Ancient India still remains one of 
her unexplored subjects. The impor- 
tance of the ‘Library Movement’ today, 
it is hoped, would lead some scholars 
at least to turn their thoughts upon 
the library organization of Ancient 

Enoy. Brit. Vol. XIV, 


India. That such institutions must 
have existed in those days admits of no 
doubt. It is oven possible that here, as 
elsewhere, India served as an example to 
other countries. Universities like 
Taxila, Nalanda, and Ujjaini could 
not have existed without libraries 
of the Alexandrian type. The library 
in Nalanda appears to have been 
called Bathnasagara — a very signi- 
ficant epithet indeed ! The magnitude 
of the libraries can be gauged by the 
fact that most of the foreign travellers 
who came to India returned with actual 
libraries, of canonical literature. “ We 
have it on record that Itsing sent five 
hundred volumes of translation, as the 
first instalment to China the inscrip- 
tions of North as well as South India 
speak amply to the patronage hor 
sovereigns extended to culture. In the 
light of those, it is no wonder the 
modern Library Movement has so soon 
taken a firm root in India. 


THE QUEST AFTER TRUTH 

By M. Gnanasambandam , B.A. 


¥ ono religiously reads tho Bhaga- 
vadgita, Bhagavatam, tho Bibloi 
tho Ramayana, tho sayings of tho Para- 
mahamsa and the works of some inspir- 
ed authors such as Swami Vivokananda, 
Swami Rama Tirtha, and Sadhu Vas- 
wani, and comes into contact with sages 
like the R&mana Maharishi of Tiruvan- 
namalai, one cannot but become consci- 
ous of God’s love. And the world’s urgent 
need today is God-consciousness. The 
distress and distrust of the present cen- 
tury will not be removed without 
reverting to the wisdom of the sagos 
who saw in all religions tho one eternal 
Self and in all nations the ono spirit of 
divine humanity and in all living 
things the one Love Supreme. We are 


iu tho world of God and we must ever 
remember him. 

Most of us have read the following 
lines in tho Song Celestial by Sir Edwin 
Arnold : — 

“ Higher and deeper than the out- 
ward sense-life 

Abides anothor life escaping sight but 
remains 

Unchanging, and this grand life en- 
dures when all 

Created things perish and pass away. 
This life is 

The Unmanifest, Infinite Life. It 
is the 

All-Comprehensive-Life. It is the 
ever-subsisting 
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Essence of the Universe. That Life 
is God's Life 

Beaching which none return." 

It was taught to Arjuna by Sri 
Krishna- But it is intended for all 
truth-seekers. It appears difficult to 
grasp the meaning of this. We have 
therefore to look at a concrete instance 
of one's life in which the above Truth 
was actually proved and wo cannot 
do better than read the life of the 
Paramahamsa and his relationship with 
his disciples. A disciple asked the 
Paramahamsa, 11 Have you seen God ?" 
The remarkably simple reply which the 
saint of Dakshineswar gave goes 
straight to the depths of our hearts. 
“ Yes " said the Paramahamsa, “ I see 
God as I see you, only more intensely " 
and added, *' Who cares to seek and 
know God ? There are pooplo who 
shed torrents of tears for wife and 
ohildren, for wealth and fame, but who 
does so for the sake of God ? " “ Yos, 
children can be made to forget their 
mother for a time by being given toys 
to play with and sweets to eat but a 
moment will come when casting all 
these things aside, they will cry aloud 
until they see their mother." 

How true and realistic is this of every 
soul blessed with human life and intel- 
ligence, trying to seek and know tho 
Original Source ? It is Sri Ramakrislma 
that successfully sought, knocked and 
found ; so he speaks from his own per- 
sonal experience and not from books or 
hearsay. As Prof* Vaswani would say, 
“ Sri Bamakrishna had the non-attach- 
ment of a child, the gentleness of a 
child, the sweet unconsciousness of a 
child, the loving naturalness of a child, 
the utter unconvention of a child," The 
Paramahamsa did not define God but 
he saw everything as God and actually 
proved what God is like by his spotless 
life. In God-consciousness he felt indefi- 
nable joy but be said bis ears were burnt 


when hearing worldly topics. Like a 
child, he wept bitterly to get a vision of 
his Mother Divine. He was so much 
fixed in that one single thought 
that his eye-lids remained unmoved 
for six years. The Rev. P. G. 
Mazumdar, a Europeanised and highly 
educated scholar, spoke as follows of this 
poor, illiterate Hindu ‘ saint whose fre- 
quent trances and Samadhi states were 
in fact relapses into the lap of God 
whom he adored always heart and 
soul : — “A living evidence of the depth 
and sweetness of Hindu religion is this 
good and holy man. He has completely 
controlled his flesh. He is full of 
soul, full of reality of religion, full of 
joy, full of blessed purity. As a Siddha 
Hindu ascotic he is a witness of the 
falsehood and emptiness of the world. 
His witness appeals to tho profoundest 
heart of every Hindu. He has no other 
thought, no other occupation, no other 
relation, no other friend in his humble 
life than his God. That God is more 
than sufficient for him. His spotless 
holiness, his deep unspeakable blessed- 
ness, his unstudied endless wisdom, 
his child-like peacefulness and affection 
towards all men, his consuming all- 
absorbing love for God are his only 
reward". Surely he is tho latest Ava- 
tar belonging to tho race of Rishis who 
came for the sole benofit of the entire 
humanity. Arc not his simple sayings, 
his small stories, soul- stirring ? He 
speaks not on information got from 
printed books but from the Book of 
Life and the depth of the human heart. 
When reading the sayings of the 
Paramahamsa, everyone must have 
strongly felt that he merely heard the 
secret utterances of his own inner self. 
Just as the master musician brings out 
the most melodious tunes and keeps 
his audience spell-bound, even so this 
master spiritualist bringB out the pu- 
rest thoughts and longings of the human 
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heart and attracts them most power- 
fully. Sri Ramakrishna's love had the 
dear touch of divinity in it. His most 
extraordinary devotion to God and 
love to man purified and perfected all 
those whom he saw and touched. This 
was indeed how he converted his greatest 
disoiple who became the patriot-saint 
and prophet of vital Vedanta. 

Human love is often inconstant. 
What a strange contrast between this 
and the Paramahamsa’s super-human 
love ? Of the inconstancy of human 
love, Mathew Arnold sang plaintively 
as follows, — 

“ The Earth hath kindness, 

The sea, the starry poles, 

Earth, sea and sky and God above ; 
But ah ! not human souls !” 

Have not men and women died of 
broken hearts due to the treachery of 
those whom they trusted and loved ? 
But who can have the heart to deceive 
another after hearing and knowing the 
life of Sri Ramakrishna, the child- like 
simple saint ? nis was a life wholly 
dedicated to truth, love and devotion. 
It is impossible for us constituted as 
we are, to rightly understand him. That 
is why Swami Vivokananda said of him. 
“ The world has yet to know that man" 
and the same thought has boon echoed 
by Sadhu Vaswani when he wrote, “Not 
yet have wo known him well.” When 
we earnestly wish to know him and 
take pains, surely the attempt will not 
be in vain. In the fulness of time, the 
Param&hamsa will be more and more 
loved, honoured and followed and he 
will continue to remain the delight 
and solace of way- lost souls oppressed 
by materialism and worldliness. Al- 
ready the greatest idealist Romain 
Holland has written the life of this 
saint whom humanity olaims as its 
own. 

11 God is Love If so, why should 
millions of men in the world starve and 


suffer ? From the Paramahamsa point 
of view the answer comes — the father 
is healthy and loving, why should his 
children get sick and morose? The 
father leaves a vast estate. Why 
is the son a prodigal ? The sons suffer 
by their own faults. They deviate from 
the proper path and disregard the father's 
example. The love which the universal 
father bears to each of his children is 
so great that as has been said by 
Mahomed, the prophet of Islam 11 when 
man walks to God, God runs to man ". 
Want of faith in God and ignorance of 
our real nature, and thoughtless acts 
have brought on us untold misery. Each 
man thinking he is a unit in himself 
apart from the world in which he is a 
member, grabs and clutches at as much 
happiness as he can conceive of, but the 
merciful universal Father has as much 
concern for the welfare of the whole 
world as each man has for himself. It 
necessarily follows that if the greed of 
the individual or a set of individuals 
becomes harmful to the general wel- 
fare of the world, disturbance is the 
result. In many ways such disturban- 
ces are removed by God. The parents 
having the welfare of tho sick children 
at heart, got them admitted into the 
hospital. Human beings are born in 
this earth for gaining God- Conscious- 
ness. The earth is a place of enjoy- 
ment and also a place of correction. 
Heaven and holl are not distant places, 
they are conditions of the mind. Per- 
petual joy is heaven, while perpetual 
grief is holl. Sense enjoyment is not 
this bliss. We have to realise God 
through complete sacrifice of our in- 
dividual egos which ever clamour for 
selfish enjoyments. As soon as men 
become God-conscious, which is the 
highest and purest state of human life* 
the truth of which was amply proved 
by Sri Ramakrishna, of what further 
use is the world to them except it be 
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for helping others who need kelp and 
service? Where is the need of a hos- 
pital for a perfectly healthy man ? Filled 
with divine love, intoxicated with Qod- 
madness, these Paramahamsas assume 
human lives not for gratifying their own 
selfish desires nor for undergoing suffer- 
ing brought on by their own vices, but 
they come in order to serve humanity 
and to lift it to a higher, purer state of 
consciousness which when attained will 
ensure it permanent bliss. 

Is this not an attempt to fathom the 
divine purpose of life ? Who can do 
it ? Can the ant drag a sugar hill ? 
Can the firefly guess the size of the sun? 
Can the land crab note the area of the 
earth in which it finds itself stranded ? 
To fully comprehend the divine purpose, 
and the divine love is something like 
the above. How can His love be 
grasped by an act of the mind or ex- 
pressed by the word of the mouth ? 
We must remain in prayerful silence, 
losing our little selves in God’s glory. 

The fact however remains that when- 
ever a person earnestly turns his mind 
to God, who by common consent as well 
as by the intuitive knowledge of mankind 
is the sole, inseparable, indispensable 
refuge of man, he begins to forget his 
little ego, and the more ho thinks of Him, 
the less will he worry himself about 
mere material wants and personal ani- 
mal comforts. If man thinks that God 
punishes him for his sins he has not 
understood God. Mon are really 
punished by their sins and not for their 
sins. Evil comes to him who thinks evil 
to others. To know what God’s love is 
like, we must know the love which was 
shown by Sri Bamakrishna to all 
mankind in his life of purity and 
blessedness. In faot this love is the 
greatest power ruling the universe. Poet 
Gray gave a terrible description of Death 
when he said : 


Death lays his ioy hands on kings, 

Sceptre and Crown must tumble down 

And in the dust be equal made 

But Sri Bamakrishna has transform- 
ed this 1 Death ' into 1 Love/ God’s 
loving hands snatch away kings, scep- 
tres and crowns when they are no 
longer needed for the welfare of His 
world. Everything happens by His 
will. The sage or seer who realised 
God’s love was therefore in possession 
of the mightiost foroo known to man 
and hence it was that he was right 
royally worshipped by the mightiest of 
monarohs. This was indeed the past 
glorious history of religious India which 
was the home of many a bright Parama- 
hamsa. Paramabamsa means the high- 
est swan because like the swan which 
separates milk from water and drinks 
only milk, ho can separate the real God 
from the phenomenal world in which 
ho finds himself. He is ever conscious 
of what is and novor confused about 
what seems. Being is not seeming. 

Wo are caroful to prevent wild boasts 
from coming into our homes and gar. 
dons but quietly allow worse boasts of 
passions to invade our mind and heart. 
We are eager to catcli a man for steal- 
ing a loaf of bread in a shop and hand 
him over for punishment but we hide in 
our minds worse thieves. Most men 
profess outward purity and honesty 
but few there be who are also inwardly 
so. This is not self-respect. It is 
self-deceit and self-degradation. No 
wonder God conceals Himself from us. 
Every one is glad to realise God but 
few are willing to pay the- necessary 
price in the shape of complete self-sur- 
render and self-sacrifice. Man must 
never be tired of completely purifying 
his mind. Spiritual Sadhanas purify 
tho mind and the man liberated from 
worldly desires will see and know God 
and will be able to exclaim — 
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“ As a lamp does not; burn without 

oil, 

So a man cannot live without God.” 

He will be enabled to realise it is the 
Lord that has become the Jiva and the 
Jagat and come to the conclusion — 
“ The whole world I see as full of 
the Lord”. Knowledge is not more 
possession of information, it is not book 
learning. It comes to man with medi- 
tation, discrimination and renuncia- 
tion. Even to understand the words of 
the Master, we first need thorough in- 
ternal purification. Wo need absolute 
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faith and simplicity, pure love and 
humility. How can any of us get the 
Paramahamsa- consciousness or the At- 
man- consciousness without caring to go 
through the proscribed Sadhana? Truth 
is not a mere intellectual assent. It is 
absolute and complete self-surrender. If 
we should know something of Godi 
Atman, religion and realisation, we must 
road the lifo of the saint of Dakshines- 
war, tho latest Avatar of the All-merci- 
ful, Universal Father, who wept not 
only for realisation for himself but shed 
bitter tears at the thought of man's per- 
sistent ignorance of God. 


THE MUSIC OF INDIA 

By C . S. Venn 


j^yNDERstanding botweon persons or 
^ people can novor bo won without a 
certain measure of surrender — a willing- 
ness to sot on one side the conclusions 
of special experience, individual or 
national. In order to arrive at a just 
estimate of a country’s achievement in 
any given art, tho inquirer must bo able 
to divest his mind of tho trained tastes 
and distastos associated with the prac- 
tice of that art among his own sur- 
roundings. 

The futility of mere analysis, apply- 
ing tho tests of its own familiar canons 
and conventions to alien customs is 
recognised in dealing with dead 
civilisations, and the method of modern 
research is to retrace one’s stops as far 
back as possible towards a common 
starting point. By examining differ- 
ent cultures in their relation to one 
another, with as little educated bias as 
possible, the student can construct a 
psychological background against whioh 
contrasting customs are shown up in 
their true perspective. It is to be re- 
gretted that the comparative method has 


been, in general, so little used in treat- 
ing questions of Indian culture, whose 
history dates back as far as those of 
ancient Greece or the past empires of 
tho Far East. 

For this reason, therefore, the ver- 
dict of the old fashioned critic, who 
instinctively holds that his own coun- 
try's traditions are founded upon 
natural and universal laws, and judges 
the practices of other nations by the 
measure of their conformity with those 
laws, still holds the ground on many 
points regarding the cultivation of the 
arts in India. The merits of Indian 
drama and epics wore indeed recognised 
by a small oirole in the West as long 
ago as tho end of tho eighteenth cen- 
tury, when they were first translated 
into English ; for literature conforms to 
more universal laws than the other arts 
and makes a wider appeal. Indian paint- 
ing and sculpture have begun to engage 
the attention of the Westerners serious- 
ly, only within the last two decades. The 
music of India still waits to be inter- 
preted to their understanding, though 
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signs of an awakening interest have 
begun to appear. 

The traditional estimate of Indian 
music by European critics is not logical. 
It cannot be denied that Indian musio, 
however well performed, rarely makes 
a spontaneous appeal to their musical 
sense, and affocts it not always 
pleasurably. The West is under the 
delusion that the dearth of Indian 
writings on the subject is so groat as to 
discourage research in that direction, 
and that the Indian system of musical 
notation is crude and defective. From 
such facts as these have arisen natural- 
ly enough, the beliefs that Indian music 
lags behind the other arts and lias 
never developed beyond the most ele- 
mentary stages, and that it has little 
vitality at tho present day and is 
already on tho path of decay. Such con- 
clusions are, in our opinion, due to 
want of understanding on tho part of 
Wostern critics regarding tho true scope 
and meaning of Indian music. 

In his valuable preface to Mr. C. E. 
Clement’s Introduction to the Study of 
Indian Music , Dr. Ananda Coomara- 
swamy writes: Its goldon age must bo 
far back from the present. It not im- 
probably coincided with tho moment of 
greatest achievement in drama, Kalidasa 
and in tho theory, Bharata. Long 
anterior to this however music was a 
highly cultivated, perhaps tho most 
highly cultivated, of the Indian arts, 
and to the present day it has remained 
the most continuously vital and the 
most universally appreciated art of 
India. Taking together what has been 
lost and what remains, music is tho 
most complete expression of the soul or 
genius of the Indians— a mirror faith- 
fully reflecting their inner life. 

This statement, emphatic and 
authoritative, gives the lie direct to the 
popular 'heories of the West. But let 
us discover for ourselves to what extent 


it is uphold by the facts of Indian life 
and experience. 

To bogin with, legend gives to musio 
a place high above all other artistic in- 
fluences and attributes to it powers 
quite beyond those of more human 
attainment. Wo know, for example, 
that Mien Tanson, a musician 
of the court of Emperor Akbar, 
sang one of those night Sagas 
at midday, and that by tho powers of 
his music darkness foil over the palace 
as far as his voice could be hoard. On 
another occasion, when tho council hall 
of Akbar was illuminated by a thou- 
sand dazzling lights and candlos and 
was in full Durbar, Tanson is reported 
to have sung another of his songs or 
what is called Dhveepa jhodhi which 
had a miraculous offeot upon tho lights 
and rosulted in tlioir magical extinc- 
tion. It would also appear that whon 
Tanson was spending one pleasant 
evening on tho banks of the Jumna sing- 
ing one of his popular airs, tho snakos, 
the fish, tho frogs, and other aquatic 
creatures, all swam ashore in largo num- 
bers to hear tho celestial music of 
Tanson. Wo also know for instance, how 
a Bengali girl-si ngor had drawn down 
showers of rain upon tho parchod crops 
in time of famino by singing tho Bain 
Rag Mogh-Malar. Why, tho impious 
Havana chantod the hymns of tho 
Sama-Veda with sucli offoct that Lord 
Shiva was moved to pardon him, Moved 
by his songs, Lord Vishnu honoured 
and blessed saint Thyagaraja by his 
presence. 

It is just because music could affeot 
our feelings and inoods so deeply, that 
we still look with such awo upon 
its powers. For simple minds that have 
seen how the compelling charm of 
musio forces peoplo to do this or 
that at its behost oven against tho 
dictates of their reason, it is only a 
further step to conclude that the 
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sovereign power of music could control 
the workings of Nature too. There is 
no doubt that the reluctance shown by 
somo of the South Indian musicians to 
sing a Raga at any but its proscribed 
time is dictated by a latent fear of dis- 
turbing the divinely appointed order. 
In othor words the reason alleged is 
that the presiding deity has time to 
listen to the molody only at the appoint- 
ed hour. 

Apart from logend, however, history 
from the very earliest times is quite 
definite in according to music the 
foremost place among the arts, whether 
in courtly or in popular life. It forms 
an essential part of religious observances 
and dramatic representations. The 
strongest ethical influence is attributed 
to it and its place in education is 
now widely recognised. 

But the western conception of music 
is quite different and affords interesting 
contrasts. To the westerners it i* 
only an art to bo studied and apprecia- 
ted. They tend to think of it lpas as 
a croativo activity obeying certain 
artistic rulos than as a thesaurus of 
masterpieces to which individual men 
make their contributions. Musical 
activity in the West has never 
taken tho form of a religious cult so 
much so that a wostornor has re- 
corded his opinion thus : — “ So long 
as music is contont to bo tho handmaid 
of devotion sho is well worthy of ro- 
gard ; but when she sets up herself to be 
Ivor shipped, down ivith her , down.down 
with her to the ground- . *’ (Italics mine) 
We in India do not consider 
music in that light : wo try to climb 
the pinnacles of spiritual realisation 
through the power of music. It is a 
woapon or a vehicle with us through 
which wo can invoke and appoal to the 
gods : it is a part of our religion ; it 
is truth which guides the destinies of 


all animate and inanimate objects in 
this world. 

The Indian people are essentially a 
musical race. Evory important event in 
our life has its appropriate song. To 
such an extent is music an accompani- 
ment of existence that ovory hour of 
the day and season of the year has its 
own melody. In the days before the 
advent of the British into India, music 
was in general use at marriages, fairs, 
and religious festivals ; and in everyday 
life it was figuring largely in the fore- 
ground. Mirasi women wore called in 
on various occasions, as for instance to 
invoke the aid of the goddess Sitala if a 
child were sick, to sing a friend away 
when she leaves the village or to wel- 
come her with a song on her return. 
But tho spell of lethargy that has fallon 
on tho cultivation of music as of othor 
arts in India during the twentieth cen- 
tury is duo to no internal weakness 
or decrepitude, no negligence or lock 
of activity. Tho reasons are not far 
to seek. Predominance of Western 
ideal, slavishly imitated but never as- 
similated to our advantage, tho inva- 
sion of India by tho restless commercial 
spirit of tho West, the rise of industries, 
transferring production from tho work- 
shop to tho factory — thoso aro among 
the many causes that kept tho creative 
spirit in check for so long a period. 
But tho active spirit of Renaissance 
that is making itself so widely felt in tho 
India of today is full of promise for tho 
arts along their own lines of develop- 
ment. Music above all is too closely 
bound up with Indian life as a whole 
to be diverted permanently from its 
essential traditions. In character tho 
true national music — and it is this 
alone wo need consider, not the hybrid 
musical declamation which foreigners 
generally hear and accept as the typo 
of Indian music — has never changed 
or lost its prerogative. 
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It may be difficult for us to under- 
stand how an art can conceal itself from 
foreign observation for so long, 
allowing nothing to be heard of it or 
written of it, unprotected by the zeal- 
ous guardianship of societies or bodies 
which discuss its methods and preach 
its laws, and in the end emerge intact 
with an unbroken tradition. The cus- 
tom of oral transmission by which 
Greek epics wore handed down for cen- 
turios was superseded in the West by 
the art of writing. Hero in India it has 
continued side by side with the written 
language fulfilling its own separato 
function. The true followers of the 
national art at the present day even, 
uphold the custom of oral transmission 
and regard the threatened introduction 
of a fixed and more elaborate system 
of notation as an innovation destruc- 
tive to the very nature of Indian 
music. 

Clearly, then, since the whole pur- 
pose and nature of Indian music is so 
much unlike those of the West, all 
attempts to judge it by western canons 
must be futile. For all that, is it not 
strange that the voice of Indian music 
Bhould not have transcendod tho barri- 
ers of convention at least so far as to 
convey some intelligible message to the 
Western ears, since music, of all tho 
arts, lies closest to the instinctive feel- 
ings of mankind ? Can no reason other 
than difference of convention and man * 
ner, be found to account for tho deaf- 
ness of tho westerners to its meaning? 
We think there is at least one reason 
which will explain this fact without 
detriment either to Indian musical 
genius or to Western understanding. 
Recognising their music as uni quo in 
its own excellence, westerners have 


taken it as a type, the norm, by which to 
measure the musical arts of other lands. 
Herein lies their error. Starting from 
this false promise, they have blundered 
into a cul-de-sac off the road of 
scientific inquiry, and can only ex- 
tricate themselves by retracing their 
steps historically. 

To the European, music is a thing 
that stands outside his life, is wholly 
extornal to his normal routine ; it gives 
him pleasure and iutorost in a greater 
or loss degree according to his taste or 
understanding but it is not oxpeebed to 
mould his character or to determine 
and shape his conduct. But to the 
Indian, on tho other hand, whoso life 
is ordered on a religious basis through- 
out, music — tho cliiof handmaid of 
religion — is a pious duty, having a more 
serious significance than more recrea- 
tion. In its beginnings, the offspring of 
one of tho four Vedas, music was early 
appropriated to tho service of religion, 
and to the present day, every religious 
act is performed, every festival with its 
innumerable sacred functions celebra- 
ted, oven many of tho ordered duties of 
tho clay discharged in chant or rhyth- 
mical movements. 

In Indian music tho spirit of the 
nation is nearly always tho dirocb 
source of inspiration, and personal 
genius must subserve the end of expres- 
sing this spirit. Among the purposos 
of Indian music must also bo included 
its service to the people of tho country 
from tho highest to the lowest without 
any distinction. To bo short, it is 
very closely connected with the life 
and routine of everybody, irrespective 
of caste or creed. Never was there a 
more democratic art than music as 
practised in India. 


f 



CONTINENTAL LANGUAGES AND INDIAN 
CULTURAL EXPANSION 

By K. Sundaram Aiyar 


j^ROM time immemorial Indian cul- 
turo had peacefully spread in dis- 
tant countries of the world and loft it3 
impress on the thought and aspirations 
of humanity as a whole. Emperor Piya- 
dasin better known as ASOKA sent 
his peaceful band of missionaries all 
over Asia who carried the message of 
the enlightened Gauthama Buddha so 
effectually that evon today one- third 
of the human race looks upon the con- 
templative prince of Kapilavastu as 
its spiritual guide. For some cen- 
turies past the streams of activity have 
boon a little curbed. But with the 
advent of the modern ago with ail 
conveniences of transport and with tho 
rise of tho younger and more active 
races of tho West, there has again 
arison an urgent need for tho chasten- 
ing and ennobling culture of tho 
ancient seers. Raja Ram Mohan Ray, 
the first versatile and original thinker 
of modern India, boldly and unequivo- 
cally proclaimed tho glory of Vedanta 
—the kernel of tho ancient religion — in 
this country, wont abroad and preached 
it in England. Then came the 
vigorous Arya Samaj which under tho 
influence of tho powerful Vodic scholar 
Dayananda Sara9wati expounded tho 
truths of tho Vodic religion in a man- 
ner quite different from tho old 
schools. La tor on Swami Vivekananda 
expounded the truths of regenerate 
Hinduism without contradicting tho 
r oligious traditions of our land. His 
message influenced tho thoughts of 
America and Europe in no small 
measure, and in his wako tho earnest 


band of workers organised by him are 
doing their host to hold aloft tho torch 
of Indian culture in foreign count rios. 

Wostern admirers of Indian thought 
in Europe, especially in Germany and 
Franco, have laboriously studied the 
languages of Sanskrit and Pali, traver- 
sed over many of the branchos of 
learning stored up in thorn and thoy 
have preserved tho fruit of their 
labour in their own languages. The 
stroams of travellers, scholars, and 
businessmen from Europe, in the midst 
of their preoccupations, have been im- 
pressed by tho learning of our ancients. 
Some of them like Pierraloto and 
Schopenhauer havo described in glow- 
ing terms the sublimity of Indian 
thought. The savants of tho West 
havo now begun to recognise tho con- 
tribution of India even to those 
branchos of knowledge which are speci- 
ally associated with modern Europe. 
Regarding tho indebtedness of tho West 
to tho achievement of ancient Indians 
in tho field of science, it is stated as 
follows in Wobor’s History of Indian 
literature, “During tho 8th and 9th 
conturios tho Arabs wore, in astronomy, 
the disciples of tho Hindus from whom 
thoy borrowed tho lunar mansions and 
whoso Siddhanfcas thoy translated. Tho 
same thing took place also in regard to 
Algobra and Arithmetic in particular, 
in both of which it appears tho Hindus 
attained, quite independently, to a high 
degree of proiicioncy. It is to thorn 
also that wo owo the indigeuous inven- 
tion of tho numerical symbols which in 
like man nor passed from them to the 
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Arabs and from them again to European 
scholars. By those latter frequent 
allusion is made to the Indians, and 
uniformly in torms of such esteem.” 

52^3 

The better minds in Europe are an- 
xious to know and learn about the 
Eastern countries direct from the best 
products of this country. The great 
courtesy and respect with which scien- 
tists like Hainan and I3oso, philosophers* 
poets and historians like Radhakrishnan, 
Tagore and Kalidas Nag are received by 
the poople of the West testify to their 
genuine regard for learning and culture, 
from whatever land it may bo coming. 
But among the educated Indians of 
culture, there are very few who are 
acquainted with the European con- 
tinental languages. That is the reason 
why most of the host men who go abroad 
have to coniine themselves to America 


and England, while thoroaMive centres 
of Wostorn thought are in Europe. The 
audience in the European capitals who 
know and understand English must 
certainly bo fow. It is therefore of 
great importance that the educated 
Indians who are interested in interpret- 
ing their ancient culture to the people 
of the civilised world should soo that 
European continental languages are 
given their rightful place in tho schomo 
of studios in our Universities. Further, 
with an acquaintance with tho European 
languages tho largo and ever increasing 
stores of Indology will bo mado acces- 
sible to our cultured men. Will it bo 
too much to hope that tho loading 
lights of tho country will earnestly 
strive to introduce this much neglected 
but yet quite essential study of Euro- 
pean continental languages in Indian 
educational institutions? 


SELECTIONS FROM ADHYATMA I1AMA YANA 
AYOD11YA KANDA : CHAPTER VII 
Vasisiita Consoling Bharata 


[On being told, step by step, by 
Kaikeyi herself, why she was seated 
alone and Dasaratha and Rama wore 
not to be soon anywhere, Bharata stood 
for a timo as though struck by a thun- 
der-bolt. Then, looking at her with eyes 
darting firo, and calling down on her 
head frightful curses for being tho 
murderer of her husband, tho young 
prince turned his back upon hor, and 
seeking Kousalya out, ran eagerly into 
her embrace, protesting his innocence 
and begging to be consoled. Meanwhile, 
Vasishta, having heard that Bharata 
had, in accordance with tho message 
sent to him, returnod from the palace 
of his maternal uncle, repaired to tho 
royal apa ; monts, accompanied by all 


the ministers. And there, seeing Bhu- 
rata weeping, he spoke to him tho 
following words of comfort with duo 
rospcct.] 

pfl rnrr snsft »icwiw: n 

S&5 1 RrtyrefMj: is-t^n 

sutijt ng: n n n 

W- aged Jig: the ruler of men 
?rr«it enlightened one ucwhct : en- 
dowed with truo valour (or exert- 
ing his prowess in the mainte- 
nance of truth) King 

Dasaratha all earthly 

pleasure (happiness cnjoyablo by 
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mortals) gqcfi having enjoyed 
involving enormous 
gifts by means of 

Aswamedha and other sacrifices 
fg-n having sacrificed (as his) 
son Vishnu (Himself) iw (in 
the person of) Rama having 
got # finally fafei the realm of 
the Immortals sptpt attained 
(privilogo to sit on) half 
of Indra’s throne (m got also). 

93-94. The aged king, Dasaratha, 
endowed with truo valour, enjoyed 
every conceivable earthly pleasure. And 
having performed Aswamedha and 
other sacrifices involving enormous 
gifts, and having got for his son Vish- 
nu Himself in tho person of Rama, the 
onlightonod ruler of men lias now 
finally attained to tho realm of the 
Immortals and is seated with Indra on 
one half of his celestial throne. 

qteRPRrq u 

wm 3$ spircroifeifiRr: 

n i'i n 

qfaqprq fit for liberation 
not to bo mourned for w him rj 
you qq in vain qjfafa fool 
sorry for. (<?<■§ Besides) tho 
soul foq: eternal ^Pj:immutablo 
5^1: puro sRU^rcriforfor. devoid of 
birth, death and the like (^ifrT is). 

95. It is meaningless that you should 
grieve for one who is already fit for 
liberation and (thoroforo) should not be 
mourno:! for. (Besides) tho soul is 
eternal, immutable, pure and dovoid of 
changes like birth and doath. 

q^nfiRr: srsrqq ikSji 
tho body exceedingly 
** inert impure foroi: peri- 


shable (ftf* is) f^f[$qi 5 l when pro- 
perly considered for sorrow 
any whatsoever oc- 

casion q not (^ is). 


96. As for tho body, it is exceed- 
ingly inert, impure and perishable. 
When properly considered, there is no 
occasion whatsoever for sorrow. 


fori m fpfo qrift qfo q^ffor: n 

(=q) Again qfe if fen father 
qt or nqq: son qr or itgqwid: (eri?! ) 
dies jjst: the ignorant (qq only) 
beating their breast 
n him mourn. 


97. It is only an ignorant man who 
boats his breast and mourns when his 
father or son happens to porish. 

feuft rrk foftnt mfort qen n 

sfolfarcilg: tfifonte* nqtfq =q n & n 
fifori for wise people foqft 
petty in earthly existence 

fofo: separation (of dear ones by 
death) (vptrt occurs) q: that sepa- 
ration Vpfoj: stimulus to the 
spirit of dispassion afef becomes 
^ invariably; (uu; it) sriRrateii bliss 
of spiritual calm ^ and 
makes (them) experience. 


9S. In this potty earthly existence, 
boroavomont invariably awakens the 
spirit of dispassion in wise men and 
makes them experience the bliss of 
spiritual calm. 


! WQ II « II 


qfc If (^foq.5^: a person)ufeRL 
in this world (qqfe) 

takes birth then 553: death t[ 
him ‘4Hqi?i follows nwq There- 
fore for those that are born 
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sft this g?g: death *rt always 
inevitable is). 

99. Death follows all who take 
their birth in this world. Indeed, it is 
the inevitable end of all ombodied 
beings. 

ftifFT'Jlft ftg[R: 

II <100 II 

m Which ft^R; wise man stspq-rt 
for all creatures due to 


and in accordance with their own 
actions birth and dis< 

solution (w: happen fft thus) 
on knowing sift oven 3 T*ri^ 
(for his dead) relations how 
sjNft mourns. 

100. On knowing that the birth and 
death of all or oat urea depend upon 
their own Karma, how can any wise 
man grieve for bis relations (who are 
dead) ? 


(To be continued) 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


New Year Greetings. 

With the beginning of May the 
Vedanta Kesari enters tho 18th year of 
its existence. At tho commencement of 
of this new year it is our earnost prayer 
to the Lord that He whoso grace has 
sustained us in all our activities may 
continue to shod His mercy on us over 
more, so that wo may voice forth 
effectively the mossage of love and har- 
mony to a world that is badly in need 
of them. Wo take this opportunity to 
oxpress our gratitude to our many 
learned contributors whoso scholarly 
writings have helped us not a little to 
increase the popularity of our journal* 
Our thanks are also due to our many 
friends, readers and sympathisers whoso 
support and appreciation of our cause 
have always been a great source of en- 
couragement to us. 

All those years the Vedanta Kesari 
has been trying its best to fulfil an 
urgent need of our times. It is perhaps 
the common experience of all lay men 
who are interested in religion and 
spiritual life that it is a matter of great 
difficulty at the present day to get a 
real insight into the spirit of Hindu 
Scriptures, and understand their signifi- 
cance in relation to the problems of our 
times. Tho modern Hindu finds that 
all the great Scriptures of his faith are 
written in anskrit, a language, which, 
in spite of its beauty and refinement, is 


ununderstandable to him at the pre- 
sent time. Tho ordinary Pandits who 
know tho languago sufficiently well are 
in most cases devoid of any knowledge 
regarding the conditions of tho modorn 
world, and aro wholly out of touch with 
tho spirit of our times. Besides, tho 
majority of old world pooplo aro 
violently partisan and aro therefore 
more interested in proving that tho 
Scriptures support tlioir traditional 
schools of thought than in interpreting 
their real significance. Moro than all, 
since the fundamental truths of Hindu 
religion roiato to the great laws of 
spiritual life, thoy lose much of their 
meaning for tho ordinary individual 
unless he sees them illustrated and 
verified in tho lives of great men. A 
sincere spiritual aspirant however finds 
a solution for most of thoso difficulties 
in the lives and teachings of Sri Rama- 
Krishna and his illustrious disciple 
Swann Vivekananda. These two per- 
sonalities stand as an epitome of India’s 
religious strivings and in their life and 
teachings one can find the best commen- 
tary^ on the Hindu Scriptures, written 
not in tho lifeless and purely intellec- 
tual strain of the scholar but in the 
language of life and experience charac- 
teristic of the ancient Rishis. In Sri 
Ramakrisbna all tho host sides'of India's 
ancient culture are represented, while 
in Swami Vivekananda’s personality we 
seethe same harmoniously mingling 
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with the healthy ideas of modern times. 
In them alone we find the common 
meeting ground of all the conflicting 
sects of Hinduism, and of the divergent 
religious systems of the world. The 
Vedanta Kesari has, during the years 
that are past, devoted its pages for 
interpreting the truths of Hindu Scrip- 
tures in the light of the life and teach- 
ings of these two great personalities. 
May the Lord enable it to continue 
this noble work and carry illumination 
to the mind of its readers. 

Sin P. C. Ray on Swami 

VIVEKANANDA 

Sir P. C. Ray delivered an interesting 
speech on Swami Vivekananda on tho 
occasion of the 69th Birthday anniver- 
sary of the great Swami, celebrated at 
Ulsoor, Bangaloro, on 15th March, 
1931. Ho began by stating that per- 
sons like him from northern India felt 
themselves hopelessly at sea before an 
audience composed of tho various ele- 
ments of the south, and thus emphasis- 
ing the necessity of them all learning 
to speak Hindi.* Next, entering into 
the subject, ho proceeded to show tho 
effect Swami Vivekananda succeeded in 
producing at tho Parliament of Reli- 
gions held at Chicago in 1^93. 

“ I remember," he went on “ one 
single fact in that connection. It was 
Maxim — tho inventor of tho Maxim 
guns that play a havoc in tho modern 
world — who was present in most of fclio 
lectures by tho Swamiji, and lias left 
on record that of all tho great religious 
preachers who wont from tho East, none 
oreatod such a groat impression as the 
red-robed monk from India. He car- 
ried the material American world by 
storm. In America people wore going 
headlong along the path of progress and 
machine-made civilisation. But thero 
wero many who had begun to shako 
their head over it. America had already 
produced a sago in Emorson. IIo had 
Btudied Eastern literature and pro- 
pounded to the American public tho 
principles of pantheism as well as 
spiritual laws. It was at this critical 
tune that Swami Vivekananda wont 
™ere to preach the new gospol of the 
Adwaita Philosophy. And what ho 
preached there was of a lasting nature." 

5 


The lecturer then spoke of the slave 
mentality of our people, adding a 
humourous touch regarding himself. 
“We never learn” said he, “to ap- 
preciate anything unloss thoze is the 
stamp of the West imprinted on it. 
From that time i.e„ of his recognition in 
the Wost, we began to appreciate what 
a great man India had produced in 
Swami Vivekananda. I remember how 
the Raja of Ramnad fell at his foot on 
his return from America and almost 
worshipped him as one of the great 
Apostles of modern India. Here again, 

I found that the Swamiji was more ap- 
preciated in Southern India than, I am 
afraid, in the north. It is quite natural. 
Jesus Christ himself complained, ‘A 
prophet is never appeciatod in his own 
land’. Familiarity breods contempt. 

I am a very humblo man. Whenever I 
address a meeting in Bengal, the audi- 
ence will be ouly in hundreds; where- 
as in Madura, Tinnovelly and other 
places I get them in thousands 1” 

He then spoko of the necessity ho 
has aways felt of leaving behind the 
bustle and hustle of modern life and 
occasionally repairing to Ashramas, to 
spend some time in contemplation and 
in communion with higher powers. 
“In the midst of tho struggle for exist- 
fcer.ce" ho said, "we really forget that 
after all we are in this world only for 
a short time. That is tho reason why 
a brother is at anus against his follow 
brethren and there is so much conten- 
tion in tho political world, in Bengal 
especially between the Hindus and 
Muslims, and here in South India be- 
tween the Brahmans and non-Brah- 
mans. It is all about the spoils, about 
the loaves and fishes of office." With 
this pregnant statement he passed on 
to explain what Swami Vivekananda 
meant by real service. It was that as- 
pect of Swamiji’s message that dealt 
with tho Daridra-Narayana that he 
specially preferred to dwell upon. Nine 
hundred and ninety-nine out of every 
thousand in our country are steeped in 
ignorance and misery and are living in 
a state of semi-starvation. “It was the 
Swami’s message” said the leoturer, 
“that they should be taken as our breth- 
ren. Not only was the right hand of 
fellowship to be extended to thorn, but 
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they should all be embraoed as a brother 
embraces hia fellow brother. Instead 
we are keeping them at arms length. 

All efforts at getting Swaraj will 

be useless till we learn to treat our own 
brethren — our fellow beings — as the 
bone of our bone and the flesh of our 

flesh In the eye of God there is no 

distinction between one man and 
another. I as a humble student of 
science cannot explain it. It is only 
in Hindu India that we find these 

As a student of science I have 

often said that water is composed of 
oxygen and hyrdrogen and a tumbler 
made of glass is a nonconductor of heat; 
and if water is offered by a Panchama 
how can there bo any contamination 
by it if only he is clean?.. Tho 


Brahmins use ioe and aerated waters 
in their railway journeys but not 
water touched by lower oastes. As 
Rabindranath put it, you go to Kelnar’s 
for tea. Wherein lies the difference bet- 
ween tea and water? There is not muoh 
in the accident of birth. We are all 
equal in! the eye of God.” With some 
more instances he drove home the need 
for following the message the Swarai 
boldly proclaimed and for Jacking out 
this curse of untouchability for ever 
from our country. After this oblitera- 
tion of meaningless distinctions, 
positive work in various directions 
had to be undertaken for the 
upliftment of tho Dari dra-Naray anas. 
Such was tho aim of the groat 
Swamiji. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


An Indian in Western Europe, 
VoiiS. I & II : By A . S. Panchapahesa 
Ayyar , M. A., ( Oxon ), I.G.S. Published 
by B . 0. S. Maniam , Seshadripuram, 
Bangalore . Price Bs. 2 nett per volume . 

These two volumos, covering 400 
pages in all, record Mr. Ayyar’s ex- 
periences from the day that he got the 
offer of a studentship to proceed to 
England to appear for the I.C.S. com- 
petitive examination to the day on 
which he returned successful to his 
native village, determined to cross the 
“ black waters ” once again and “revisit 
dear England ” some years later. The 
events are described as they occurred ; 
and as Mr. Ayyar has extraordinary 
powers of observation and an easy and 
exceptionally forceful way of depicting 
men and things, the reader is led 
through an abundance of detail, instruc- 
tive in most cases, and certainly inter- 
esting and amusing throughout. Com- 
bining in himself a never- failing sense 
of humour and an admirable capacity 
to give inquisitive questioners and 
unwary critics effective, and on occa- 
sions crushing, retorts, not excluding 
the usually dreaded examiners at com- 
petitive tests or the commonly ignored 
shop keepers or girl clerks, Mr. Ayyar 
draws scene after scene, located various- 
ly in a part of the ship's cabin or bath- 


room, in the Police Praefect's Office or 
the I.C.S. viva voce hall, each bringing 
into relief a virtue or ^defect, of himself 
or of others, of tho East or of tho West. 
In true sportsmanlike spirit, lie de- 
scribes at length also ovory ‘dofoat ' ho 
sustained, some of which were exceed- 
ingly painful, like the taunt given to 
him, a Brahmin, for being unablo to 
explain a passage in the Ishopanishad. 
The last three chapters deal with the 
family system of England and India, 
tho secrets of England’s greatness and 
what England and India should learn 
from each other. Hero the author 
extols the strong foatures of each 
country and at tho same time refutes in 
forceful terms such startling yet com- 
monly advanced claims that India 
should teach the West “everything, 
beginning with astrology and ending 
with Yarnashrama " or is to bo taught 
every conceivable virtue, not excluding 
honesty, brotherliness and kindness to 
living creatures. The concluding por- 
tion contains a pen picture of Mother 
India drawn with a masterly hand, a 
picture one can never forget. Indeed 
on every page the author has left the 
stamp of his genius as a master of 
literary art and as a keen observer of 
men and institutions. The picture he 
draws of bis life in England and of the 
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oordial treatment ho received at every 
turn during his three years' stay there, 
will certainly be helpful in creating a 
better understanding between Indians 
and Englishmen, so needed at the 
present day. . We wish the book a very 
wide circulation. 

India : A Nation: By Mrs . Besant , 
Fourth Edition , 1930. Published by 
the Theosophical Publishing House , 
Adyar , Madras . Cloth Its 2 ; Board t 
Be. 1-8-0. 

This book is intended to open the 
eyes of the British Democracy to the 
actual conditions in India. A valuable 
introduction, covering nearly seventy 
pages, while portraying India “as she 
was” under eastern rule, brings out 
with adequate vividness the great 
wealth, the trade and the happiness of 
the masses of her people through “un- 
told centuries," a fact which western 
historians, with their gazo fixed on 
potty local wars alone, have sadly fail- 
ed to note or recognise. Towards its 
close, this Introduction becomes most 
strongly worded, and forms more or loss 
a summary of the book. It affirms 
that "the English connection, under the 
Company, reduced India to poverty and 
dislocated her industries," and that 
even under the Crown “a cruelly severe 
drain" together with the present fiscal 
arrangements prevents the return of 
prosperity. It ridicules the idea that 
after an admitted prosperous existence 
for 5,000 years under her own rulers, 
India could fall into barbarism “oven 
by a sudden withdrawal of the British, 
who have been hero in power only for 
a poor 165 years, of which the first 
fifty wore spont merely in plundering." 
With true historic perspective, the 
author explains how the modorn 
National Movement has followed in the 
wake of a religious revival, with the 
Brahmo Samaj, the Arya Samaj, tho 
Theosophical Society and the Rama- 
krishna Mission as its brandies in 
order of time. After exposing the evils 
of the economic administration and the 
educational system, the author next 
tracos in dotail tho origin, growth and 
demands of the Congress. Current 
political demands have gono much movo 
ahead ; yet the value of tho book is 
bound to remain undiminished. We 
wish the book a wide circulation. 


Rural Reconstruction : By 
K. S. Srikantan, M. if., F. B. E. S . 
(Bond.), Prof, of History & Economics , 
Madura College. Pages 124. Price Be. 1 . 
Copies to be had of V. S. Swaminathan , 
Book-seller , Madura. 

This book deals with some of the 
general principles underlying any 
sound policy of rural reconstruction. 
As Prof. V. L. D* Souza of the Mysore 
University has pointed out in his Fore- 
word, Mr. Srikantan has approached 
the subject, not like a self-complacent 
officer or an all- knowing expert ready 
with his discoveries, but as "a friend 
interested in improving tho lot of the 
rural folk." Rural reconstruction is to 
him tho reconstitution of the rural life 
in all its aspects, economic, social and 
political ; and its offect on the villager 
should bo to roscuo him from tho 
"thraldom of poverty and ponury,” and 
provide him with every opportunity to 
load “a docent life." With this as the 
key-note a discussion is taken up, in 
turn, of such important topics as the 
proper education for the villager's 
child ; methods to make it possible for 
University men to “go back" to their 
villagos and work there without get- 
ting "sunk” into lower levels ; adequate 
sanitary arrangements not only to treat 
but to prevent diseases of men and 
animals ; and the removal of evils like 
the ryot’s indebtedness, tho fragmenta- 
tion of his holdings and tho impossibi- 
lity of properly marketing his produce. 
A section is then very profitably devot- 
ed to describe various "experiments" 
now carried on in Gurgaon, Benares, 
Bholpur and other chosen areas. As 
actual work can be begun only by 
means of an "economic survey," the 
process of making surveys is explained 
and rendered easy by an excellent and 
elaborate questionable. Wo hope that 
this book will bo a handy manual 
with valuable suggestions for sincere 
workers in rural areas. 

Hinduism Invades America: By 
Wendell Thomas , B. £>., .If.. I., Ph . D., 
S.T.M . , New York. 

This book is neither an attack on 
Hinduism, nor a defence of it. 11 It is 
simply a study of tho amazing adven- 
ture of an Eastern faith in a Western 
land." The foots are presented by 
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means of a lengthy description of the 
two most imposing Hindu cults in 
America, namely Vedanta and Yogoda, 
followed by a short survey of all other 
Hindu movements. After briefly con- 
sidering the interpretations Sankara 
and Ramanuja gave to the Vedanta, the 
author devotes three chapters for giving 
a picture of Ramakrishna, “ the patron- 
saint ” of the present Vedanta move- 
ment in America, of Vivokananda, its 
first missionary, and of the difforont 
Vedanta centres now flourishing in tho 
United States. He sums up his im- 
pression of the “kindly and sweet- 
tempered Swamis” — with some of whom 
ho had direct contact — with tho remark 
that “ in the Vedanta centres, tho 
Swamis sing their song and those come 
to listen who will.” Tho Yogoda, on 
the other hand, explains tho author, 
means business. Under the aide leader- 
ship of Swamis Yogananda and 
Dhirananda, this cult has plunged 
completely into American methods and 
preaches to its twenty-five thousand 
followers its attractive message of 
M Yoga technique, financial success and 
all round bliss.” With its organised 
campaign of high pressure advertise- 
ment and ‘follow-up letters,” it has 
made a capture of the cities and popu- 
larised its “ Travelling University,” its 
correspondence course and healing 
service. While thus endeavouring 
“ to control even the future,” the 
Yogoda, says the author, may have 
gradually to modify the message itself 
till it becomes a kind of second Now 
Thought. Baba Bbarati, Swami Omkar, 
Rama Tirtha, Dr. Tagore, Mrs. Naidu, 
are all included in one chapter, which 
also deals with some American impos- 
tors like “ Oom tho Omnipotent”. 
Besides, it explains various American 
cults of partly Hindu origin and traces 
tho influences of Ilindu ideas on Western 
thought from olden times. Though 
many of the notes, inferences and com- 
ments, which arc “ meant to be 
sympathetic ”, are really caustic and 
without justification, it must be admit- 
ted that the author has adequately 
brought out tho difliculties in tho way 
of presenting the pure religion of 
Vedanta in a manner acceptable to tho 
generality , -f Westerners with their 
“ business ’ mentality. The oommonts 


and notes apart, the book contains 
valuable information, which must un- 
doubtedly remove many false notions 
both Easterners and Westerners have, 
regarding this “ invasion ” of Amerioa 
by Hinduism. 

Spiritual Practice : By Ananda. 
Published by the A dvait a Ashrama , 
Mayavati , AUnora, Himalayas. Paf/es 
170. Price : (cloth) Rs. 1- 8 . 

Many are the stages to .be covered 
bofore the average man can reach the 
point of real, serious religion. 111- 
qualifiod and ill-equipped persons, al- 
though acting under the impression 
that they have received tho call of 
religion, can only meet with the groat- 
est disappointment. The author has, 
therefore, rendered areal service by ex- 
plaining how ono has to, and can, test 
tho genuineness and intensity of ono’s 
desire for the avowedly religious life, 
lie has also triod to remove many com- 
mon misconceptions regarding tho im- 
plications of Brahmacharya, tho oflicacy 
of Pranayama, tho share contributed 
by “human lovo” and intolloctualism 
in tho attainment of spirituality, and 
various other problems, which usually 
present themselves in the path of tho 
sincere strugglor. Pooplo often have a 
subconscious feeling that “spirituality 
is something to ho acquired in a brief 
space of time and then will follow a 
long holiday with leisured enjoyment”. 
Tho author exposes its absurdity and 
cautions that the same watchfulness 
and rigour, with which ono has to sot 
out, havo to conti nuo undiminished to 
the last. An uncompromising yet cor- 
rect estimate is made of tho value of 
external renunciation ■ and one comes 
across tho pregnant observations that 
all Sannyasins do not succeed in at- 
taining real freedom and fearlessness, 
but that they havo tho opportunity for 
constant practice, which tho house- 
holder lias not. Individual spiritual 
practice depends upon what tho Guru 
may soe lit for the particular tempera- 
ment. Ilcnce tho author has rightly 
wound up by giving the Shastraie des- 
cription of the Guru and emphasising 
the necessity of resigning oneself to 
him, whom one’s choice is made. Till 
that stage is reached, one will find 
much in this book to help in solving 
many a doubt. 
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The Birthday Anniversary of 
Sri Ramakrishna at Anantapur 

The birthday anniversary of Bhaga- 
wan Sri Ramakrishna was celebrated 
with great solemnity at Anantapur on 
the 22nd of February. In the morning 
there was a procession in which about 
600 devotees took part. There was a 
Hari Katha Kalakshepam in the after- 
noon by an amateur Bhagavatar of the 
locality. It was followed by a public 
meeting with liamadas Eau Garu, Ii.A., 
13. L., as president, and several speeches 
were delivered on the life and teachings 
of Sri Ramakrishna. The function 
came to a close with Mangalam at 
9 P.M. 

Swami Vivekananda Anniversary 
al Ulsoor, Bangalore 

The public colebration in connection 
with the sixty-ninth anniversary of 
Swami Vivekananda was celebrated 
with due pomp and appropriate cere- 
monies at the Vivekananda Ashrama, 
Ulsoor, Bangalore, on Sunday, the 15th 
March. In the morning, portraits of the 
Swami ji wero taken in procession 
through the principal streots to the ac- 
companiment of musio and Bhajana. 
Afterwards more than 2000 Daridra- 
Narayanas were sumptuously fed. At 
3-30 P.M. there was Harikatha which 
lasted for nearly two hours. In the 
evening at 5-30 P.M. a well-attended 
public meeting was held under the 
presidentship of Rajasabha Bhusan 
K.R. Srinivasa Iyengar, M.A., Retired 
First Member of Council, Mysore. 
Among the principal speakers of the 
evening was Sir P.C. Ray who spoke in 
glowing terms about the Swamiji's 
message of equality, and exhorted his 
audience to do their level best to rid 
the country of tho curse of untouchabi- 
lity. After the president had wound up 
tho proceedings with a neat speech, tho 
function came to a close with tho sing- 
ing of Mangalam and distribution of 

Prasadam. 

Sri RamakrUhna-Vivekananda 
Anniversary in Bombay 

The Ninety-sixth Birthday Anniver- 
sary of Bhagwan Sri Ramakrishna was 
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celebrated at the Ashram y Khar, on 
Sunday the 29th March with great eclat. 
Special Mandap was erected to accom- 
modate men and women of all communi- 
ties who gathered to pay their reveren- 
tial homage to the Godman of 
Dakshineswar. The morning program- 
me included Bhajana, Fravachan and 
the feeding of the Daridra-Narayanas. 
In tho afternoon tho boys and girls of 
Dadar Vyam Mandir showed their 
physical feats to tho dolight of tho 
assembled crowd of visitors. To crown 
the programme of the sacred day, the 
life-story of Bhagawan Sri Krishna was 
shown on the screen. A public meet- 
ing was hold at the Blavatsky lodge on 
tho 25th March with Dr. G. V. Desh- 
mukh, tho Ex- Mayor of tho City in the 
chair. A Vedantic drama " Nachiketa ” 
(Kathopanishad dramatised) was staged 
by tho Bongaieo residents of Bombay 
entertaining a huge gathering of specta- 
tors. 

Tho Vivekananda Anniversary which 
was colorated in tho month of January 
included many novel features this 
year. An exhibition of Indian arts and 
industries was held for nine days with 
lectures, music and recitations on tho 
multiple personality of Swami Vive- 
kananda and his views on industry and 
philosophy and various other entertain- 
ments every day. Many of the biggest 
manufacturers of India joinod it. A 
Charka and Takli competition was held 
and Mrs. Gandhi who happened to be 
present on that particular day was 
highly pleased. An essay competition 
too was held for tho first time, in 
English, Gujrati, Marathi and Hindi on 
“Swami Vivefeananda.The Patriot Saint 
of Modern India.” 20 Prizes (including 
two Gold Medals to Bhagwan Chandra 
Sen the distinguished Pakwajist of 
India) wove given away by Sir P.C. Roy 
to the successful candidates of these 
competitions who hailed from tho remote 
Districts of the Bombay Presidency. 
Tho celebration was hold also in Gir- 
gauui, Dadar, and Fort in Bombay. Tho 
occasion was a unique one. The elites 
and magnates of the city and suburbs 
of Bombay as well as the mass used to 
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join the function by thousands every 
day. 

The R. K. Mission, Ceylon 
Branch 

The Mission activities in Oeylon 
began definitely to expand towards the 
olose of 1924, when Swamis Sharva- 
nanda and Vipulananda visited Trineo- 
malie. As a result of the enthusiasm 
evoked by their lectures, the manage- 
ment of many educational institutions, 
conducted till then by bodies like the 
Yivekananda Society of Batticaloa, was 
in due course transferred to the Mis- 
sion, whose sole representative in the 
island at the time was Swami Vipula- 
nanda. In 1926, besides organising reli- 
gious discourses for the inraatos of 
Jaffna gaol, the Mission took direct 
charge of the local Vaidyeshwara Vid- 
yalaya, which had been formally hand- 
ed over as early as 1917, and attached 
to it a Home for poor boys and orph- 
ans. In 1928, His Excellency Sir Her- 
bert J. Stanley, the Governor of Ceylon, 
was pleased to open the now school 
building in Trincomalie and Swami 
Yatiswarananda, President of the 
Madras centre, who was present on the 
occasion.accompanied by Swami Ananta- 
nanda, made a subsequent tour in 
various parts of the island explaining 
the ideals and activities of the Mission. 
With the arrival of Swami Avinasa- 
nanda in 1926 the first steps had been 
taken for giving a legal status to the 
fast-developing Ceylon Branch ; and as 
a consequence, it was incorporated by 
an Ordinance passed by the Legisla- 
tive Council in July, 1929. In Juno, 
1930, the close of the period under 
report, the Mission was conducting 14 
schools, 10 in Batticaloa, 2 in Trinco- 
malie and 2 in Jaffna. The main source of 
income was the Government grant, sup- 
plemented by loans from certain endow- 
ments and contributions from monastic 
workers* salaries. The Ceylon Branch 
is grateful to all its donors, friends and 
sympathisers, and looks forward to 
their kind co-operation for the further 
expansion of the work. 

The R. K. Mission, Singapore 

The Ramakrishna Mission in Singa- 
pore was registered by an Ordinance 
in 1928, but a . some technical difficul- 


ties arose afterwards, that Ordipanee 
was cancelled ; and at the beginning of 
1930, the seoond year of its existence, 
the Mission was given exemption from 
registration. During 1930, the year 
under report, the President, Swami 
Adyananda conducted regular services 
at the Mission premises every Sunday. 
There is a proposal to oonduct these 
services in the vernaculars, especially 
in Tamil, for popularising .the ideas 
among the masses. Besides these classes 
the Swami delivered several lectures 
under the auspices of various societies 
and associations of this cosmopolitan 
oity, and made regular contributions to 
the local papers. In spite of the gene- 
ral economic depression, the building 
committee is making progress in the 
collection of funds for the Mission 
quarters. The management thanks its 
donors and subscribers and appeals to 
all generous minded pooplo to co- 
operate with the building committee 
and to assist substantially in the edu- 
cational cause which the Mission pro- 
poses to undertake when the building 
is completed. 

The Kaivalyadhama, Lonavla 

The report gives an account of the 
activities of this institution from 1924 
to 1930. The Kaivalyadhama was 
started by Srimat Swami Kuvalaya- 
nanda at Lonavla in October, 1924, to 
effect a co-ordination of modorn scion- 
6es and mystic experiences. As no 
Indian University produces the scholars 
or the subjects necessary for laboratory 
research in Yoga, an academy is set up 
to give intellectual instruction along 
with Yoga training. At present there 
are some fifteen students who have 
devoted their lives to achieve spiritual 
evolution through Yoga. There are 
special arrangements for taking work- 
ing students also and for training 
outsiders along Yogic lines. The results 
of researches by X-Ray and other 
means into many of the Asanas, Kriyas 
Bandhas, etc., are being published with 
suitable illustrations in tho Yoga-Mi- 
mamsa Quarterly, whoso throe volumes 
issued till now have been highly spoken 
of by eminent men of all countries. 
During the last three years, the Clini- 
cal Laboratory attaohod to the Ashrama 
treated by Yogic therapy over 1300 
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patients, alter having them thoroughly 
examined by a competent doctor, whose 
servioes oan be availed of free by others 
as well. A more generous response 
from the public would help the manage- 
ment to extend its work both exten- 
sively and intensively, and in due 
course those who complete their train- 
ing and dedicate their lives for the 
service of others may be sent out to 
start branches and make the benefits 
of Yogio culture accessible to the world 
at large. 

R. K. Mission Flood and Cyclone 
Relief in South India 

The Ramakrishna Mission undertook 
relief operations in the areas affected 
by the South Indian flood of Novem- 
ber, 1930. Two centres were started 
at Irumbutalai and Budalore, from 
which relief was given to 52 villages in 
the Tanjore District. As the labourers 
had no work and wore reduced to star- 
vation, distribution of rice had to be 
kept up for nearly three weeks, the 
total number of measures distributed 
being 8,710 and the families benefited 
1,535. Steps wore meanwhile taken 
to collect bamboos and other materials 
to re- erect the fallen huts, wherever 
possible on bettor sites. In all, 
1,051 huts wore rebuilt, the average 
cost per hut amounting to Rs. 7. The 
total expenses came to Rs. 8,026- 
12-6, while the receipts wore only Rs. 
5,777-2-5, thus occasioning a deficit 
which had to be met from the Provi- 
dent Fund of the Mission Headquarters 
at Belur, Calcutta. 

The fierce cyclone of 28th and 29th 
November, 1930 caused equally serious 
damages in the district of Chingleput. 
On the request of the Collector of 
Chingleput, the Mission started relief 
operations from five centres. 2,454 
families were supplied with earthen- 
ware pots and other cooking utensils 
along with rice, of which the total 
quantity distributed came to 15,414 
Madras measures. Dhoties and Sarees 
were supplied in extremely needy oases, 
and in all 2,738 such pieces were given. 
With considerable Government help 
and the co-operation of various indivi- 
duals and local bodies 2,384 huts were 


re-erected, as far as possible in better 
localities. 

Mass Education Work of the 
Ramakrishna Mission 

The well-being of a country depends 
largely on ^ the. condition of its 
masses. This in its turn depends on 
the spread of education. In order to 
enable our masses to adjust themselves 
to their environment the imparting of a 
knowledge of the three R's is absolutely 
necessary. The Ramakrishna Mission 
has been striving in its humble way to 
remove illiteracy by conducting over 
sixty free primary schools in different 
parts of the country through its many 
oontres. Four of these were started by 
the headquarters in 1928, viz. t at Man- 
khanda in 24-Perganas, Brahmankitta 
in Dacca, Belda in Midnapur, and 
Charipur in Sylhet, which have at pre- 
sent 43, 32, 104, and 24 pupils respec- 
tively on their rolls. The first two are 
for girls, and the rest are mixed schools. 
The schools at Brahmankitta and Belda 
are U. P. and the rest L. P. schools. 

The L. P. mixed school in Bankura, 
started by the headquarters in 1928 had 
18 pupils on its rolls, but it was closed 
in 1930 for want of local support, and 
one L. P. school was reorganised in its 
place at Amlagora in Midnapur, which 
has 47 pupils on its rolls. We are glad 
to note that one girl from the Man- 
klianda school stood first in the district 
in this year's scholarship examination. 

An attempt is being made to convert 
the Belda U. P. School into a Model 
School, with a provision for an extra 
year's course so as to give a finishing 
touch to the training usually imparted 
in the U P. Schools. The pupils are 
given elementary lessons in hygione as 
well as spiritual instruction. 

For tho spread of useful knowledge, 
secular as well as religious, among the 
adults lantern lectures were organised 
in the interior from the headquarters. 
Different villages in 24-Perganas, 
Midnapur and Bankura were visited, 
and everywhere the villagers showed a 
keen interest in the subjects dealt with. 
The party sometimes carried a radio 
with it which did its work in attract- 
ing a large audienoe. The Mission 
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centres at Deoghar, Tajpur (Sonargaon) 
and Sylhet have been provided with 
magic lanterns for educational work in 
the villages. 

Owing to the unsettled condition of 
the country our work could not progress 
as satisfactorily as we would wish. The 
funds at our disposal too have boen ex- 
hausted. Yet wo feel that the schools 
already started must be kept going, for 
education of the right type is a crying 
necessity of the times. We earnestly 
appeal to our countrymen to replenish 
our funds. We sincerely hope that the 
generous public on whose help we have 
always counted will promptly come 
forward with their offerings in aid of 
Mass Education. Any contribution 
will be thankfully received and acknow- 
ledged by the President, Eamakrishna 
Mission, Belur Math P. O., Dt. 
Howrah. 

(Sd.) SUDDHANANDA, 
Secretary , Eamakrishna Mission • 

Sri Sharada8hrama, Ponnampet 

Sri Sharadashrama of Ponnampet is 
a branch of the Eamakrishna Order in 
Coorg. As a result of the religious 
onthusiasm created in Coorg by the 
Eamakrishna Vivekananda movement, 
a society known as Eamakrishna 
Vedanta Sangha was started in 1925. 
It developed later on into the present 
Ashrama of Ponnampet, which was 


formally opened in June 1997 by 
Swami Nirmalananda. During these 
four years of existence the Ashrama has 
been doing muoh to promote the spiri- 
tual and material well-being of Coorg. 
Besides the daily worship, regular 
Bhajana, religious discourses and 
birthday celebrations of Sri Eama- 
krishna and Swami Vivekananda 
formed an important part of its spiri- 
tual ministration. The Ashrama has 
also been attempting to oarry through 
a scheme of rural development. A 
number of magic lantern lectures were 
delivered under its auspices in different 
parts of Coorg on matters of vital im- 
portance to the well-being of villagers, 
as human mind ; animal husbandry ; 
dairying ; bee-keeping, etc. A modest 
beginning has also been made in giving 
practical instruotion to the ryots about 
bee-oulturo and dairying. Besides, the 
Ashrama has under contemplation a 
scheme for starting anti-malarial work 
and a hostol for students in Virajpet. 
The Ashrama appeals to the generous 
public for a sum of Rs. 1,550 for meet- 
ing the expenses connected with the 
preparation of magic lantern slides and 
the starting of a nursery garden and an 
apiary for demonstration purposes, and 
a small library with books on village 
economy, sanitation and other subjects 
relating to rural work. Besides, it is 
in need of a permanent endowment for 
the daily worship and the maintenance 
of the workers. 




“ Left the lion of Vedanta roar ” 

Lot mo toll you, strength is what wo want and the first step in getting 
strongth is to uphold tho Upanishads and bcliovo that “ I am tho Atman". 

—Swami Vivehananda 
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Om ! Oh Lord ! Thou art our father. Do Thou instruct us 
like a father. We offer our salutations to Thee. Don’t Thou 
destroy us. Do Thou protect us for ever. 

Oh Lord ! Oh Thou the Illuminator ! Do Thou free us from 
all sins. Do Thou bring to us all that is auspicious. 

We offer our salutations to Thee— the giver of happiness, 
and well-being. We offer our salutations to Thee— the promoter 
of good and auspioiousness. We offer our salutations to Thee— the 
granter of bliss and still greater bliss. 

Yajubvbda 
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THE CONVERSION CONTROVERSY 


f HE question of religious conversion 
has of late received a new signifi- 
cance in our country. A very spirited 
controversy lias been for somofcimo 
past raging over it with special refer- 
ence to certain alleged statements of 
Mahatma Gandhi on the subject. 
According to a certain reportor the 
Mahatma is alleged to have said regard- 
ing the evangelical activities of Chris- 
tian missionaries in India, “ If instead 
of confining themselves to humani- 
tarian work and material service to the 
poor, they do prosolytisation by means 
of medical aid, education, otc., then I 
would certainly ask them to withdraw.” 
This distorted version of the Mahatma’s 
view has caused considerable excite- 
ment among soma sections of Christian 
missionaries and a few leaders of the 
Christian community in India, and 
certain religious politicians in England 
have not failed to find in it the ominous 
sign of a policy of religious persecution 
in Swaraj India. The report lias later 
on been discredited by the Mahatma 
himself who has characterised it as a 
travesty of what he has said on the 
subject and has expressed his correct 
view as follows : “ I told that prosely- 
tising under the cloak of humanitarian 
work is to say the least unhealthy. It 
is most certainly resented by the people 
here— In my opinion these practices 
are not uplifting and give rise to sus- 
picion if not secret hostility. The 
mothods of conversion must he like Cae- 
sar’s wife above suspicion... I am not 
against conversion. But I am against 
the modern method of it. I remember 
having read a missionary report saying 
how much it cost per head to convert 
and then presenting a budget for the 
next harvest ... No one faith is perfect. 


All faiths are equally dear to their 
votaries. What is wanted, therefore, 
is living friendly contact among the 
followers of the groat religions of 
the world and not a clash among 
them in a fruitless attempt on the 
part of each community to show 
its superiority over tho rest... Con ver- 
sion in the sense of self-purification, 
self-realisation is the crying need of 
tho times. That however is not what 
is over meant by proselytising. To 
those who would convert India might it 
not bo said, ‘Fhysician, hoal thyself 
Evon this courtious and straight- 
forward expression of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s view lias not alloyed tho 
fears, assumed or real, of zealous 
Christians who hold that proselytis- 
ing is a religious duty according 
to their faith and that the methods 
of conversion are to bo decidod upon by 
missionaries and not dictated by othors. 
In other words, believing that tho ond 
justifies tho moans and that conversion 
by any practicable method is a 
Christian duty, they are bent upon pro- 
ceeding with their evangelical activities 
regardless of ail moral consideration in 
respect of tho methods they adopt in 
their pious work. 

What is tho attitude of tho Hindus 
towards this important question with 
special reference to their own faitM We 
have often heard it declared that Hin- 
duism is not a missionary faith, and it is 
true in a certain sense. Certainly it is 
not and has never boon a converting 
religion in the senso Islam and Chris- 
tianity are ; for to tho latter two faiths 
conversion means completely overhaul- 
ing a person’s beliefs and starting 
him anew in spiritual, social and cul- 
tural life. But Hinduism believes in 
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conversion of another type which it had 
always adopted within India when our 
national life was vigorous. And to-day 
when the hosts sent out by the Chris- 
tian churches of the Wost are threaten- 
ing to swallow the indigenous culture 
cl the land, it behoves us to considor in 
what respect Hinduism is proselytising. 

In considering this quostion it is 
necessary first of all to determine the 
'moaning of the word Hinduism. Un- 
known to our fore-fathers in pre- 
Muslim days, and still unfamiliar to a 
large section of our masses, the word 
Hindu was first used by India’s foreign 
invaders to donote the ]K)oplo living 
beyond the Indus. By a strange irony 
of fate the term Hinduism is now used 
as a common designation for the main 
body of prevailing indigenous systems 
of belief adhered to by the pooplo of 
India in whoso sacred literature such 
a name is conspicuously absent. 
Scholars have attempted to define this 
term on a roligious basis, but have in- 
variably failod to give a satisfactory 
definition. Babu Govinda Das in his 
learned book on Hinduism examines 
more than a scoro of stock definitions 
of Hinduism and finding thorn all un- 
satisfactory concludes that “every one 
is a Hindu who does not repudiate that 
definition, or better still, because more 
positive, who says ho is a Hindu and 
accepts any of the many beliefs and 
follows any of the many practices that 
are anywhere regardod as Hindu”, lie 
again describes Hinduism as"an Anthro- 
pological process to which by a strange 
irony of fato, the name ‘religion’ has 
been given. Starting from the Vedas, 
embodying the customs and ideas of 
one or a few tribes, it has like a snow- 
ball gone on ever getting bigger and 
bigger in the course of ages, as it has 
steadily gone on absorbing from tho 
customs and ideas of all people with 
whom it has come into contact, down 


even to the present day.” A more 
pointed and positive definition has been 
given by Sister Nivedita in whose 
opinion “Hinduism is a convenient 
name for a nexus of Indian thought”. 
The best description is perhaps that of 
Sir John Woodroffo according to whom 
“Hinduism is not so much a religion as 
a culture which has produced, among 
other things, certain fundamental reli- 
gious and philosophical beliefs on which 
have been superimposed a number of 
varying forms of particular philosophies 
and religions”. From these observations 
of modern scholars as well as from the 
attitude of India’s foreign invaders it 
will be clear that Hinduism is only 
another name for the spirit of Indian 
culture which lias been termed a reli- 
gion by outsiders because of the pre- 
dominating spiritual outlook that cha- 
racterises our culture. It is not a reli- 
gion in tho sense Islam and Christianity 
are religions, for in striking contrast to 
them it does not proscribe a single 
system of beliefs and dogmas as the 
only way of salvation for mankind. 

One dogma, however, it specially 
emphasises upon, but even this is 
so unlike tlio ordinary dogmas of 
other religions and so antagonistic 
to the spirit of dogmatism that 
the very name appears so inappro- 
priate to it. We have in mind the 
characteristically Indian belief that all 
religions are revelations of God 
suited to the needs of different tempera- 
ments and different countries, and are 
therefore equally effective in showing 
the path of salvation to their sincere 
adherents. It is with reference to this 
broad and catholic outlook of Indian 
culture that Swami Vivckananda said, 
“ From the high spiritual flights of 
tho Vedanta philosophy, of which 
tho latest discoveries of science seem 
like echoes, to tho low ideas of idolatory 
with its multifarious mythology, the 
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agnosticism of tho Buddhists and tho 
atheism of the J ains, each and all have 
a place in the Hindu’s religion.” In 
short the spiritual experience of our 
race discourages all kind of religious 
imperialism, and teaches us not only 
toleration of others’ opinions, but also 
the universal acceptance of tho beliefs 
of all as long as they do not clash with 
or become hostile to tho faith of others. 
Any religion or system of faith can 
truly be said to be Indianisod only 
when it has absorbed this spirit of 
liberalism that forms the very core of 
Indian culture. 

We are now in a position to under- 
stand the exact attitude of Hinduism 
to the question of religious conversions. 
Hinduism as a spiritual gospel does not 
believe in doing violence to the sincere 
and harmless faith of other people, 
although it is not inconsistent with its 
principles to defend the truths preached 
by its scriptures against the onslaughts 
of less liberal religionists. It is also 
permissible to preach one's spiritual 
convictions to those who are dissatisfied 
with the religions in which they have 
been brought up and are in quest of 
beliefs and forms of worship that are 
more satisfying to their understanding. 
In any case it is unspiritual to create a 
demand for one’s faith by unsettling the 
beliefs of others with the aid of one’s 
superior powers of reasoning or or- 
ganised worldly resources. The Hindu , 
however, believes in undermining the 
faith of other religionists with regard 
to their belief in the exclusive efficacy 
of their own faith in working out the 
salvation of mankind. To-day too the 
Hindu says, as did his ancestors in a 
nobly worded petition addressed to the 
Emperor Aurangzeb in the days of the 
persecution of their faith, “If Your 
Majesty places any faith in those books 
by distinction called divine, you will 
there be in oruoted that God is the 


God of all mankind, not the God of 
Muhammadans alone. The Pagan and 
the Musalman are equally in His pre- 
sence.. ..In your temples, to His name 
the voice is raised in prayer ; in a 
house of images, when the bell is 
shaken, still He is the object of adora- 
tion. To vilify the religion or customs 
of other men is to set at k naught the 
pleasure of the Almighty.”* In other 
words the Hindu tries to convert other 
religionists to his liberalising dogma of 
universal acceptance. While he leaves 
the spiritual side of their beliefs and 
their forms of worship undisturbed, he 
seeks to persuade them to give up 
their spirit of religious imperialism 
and the attitude of contempt and hatred 
of others’ beliefs prevalent among their 
masses and the fanatically orthodox, 
and of patronising tolerance among the 
more liberal and well-informed circles. 
According to the spiritual traditions of 
India the distinction between truth 
and falsehood in spiritual matters is 
not, as in mathematics, absolute. In 
other words man does not travel 
from falsehood to truth, but from 
truth to truth, from lower truth to 
higher truth. No one is consigned 
to eternal hell or awarded the per- 
petual bliss of paradise for subscribing 
to any particular dootiine or dogma. 
Truth has many facets and men see 
them according to the stage of thoir 
mental evolution. Cultivation of holi- 
ness, love and the spirit of self-sacrifice 
form the very essence of religion, since 
they alone, and not particular forms of 
worship or belief in particular theolo- 
gical dogmas, determine a man's well • 
being in the hereafter . Conversion to 
Hinduism chiefly means the acceptance 
of this point of view, other matters of 
doctrine and forms of worship are of 
minor importance. We believe that it 


V. A. Smith’s Oxford History of India. 
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is only by the wide dissemintion of this 
liberal religious tradition of India that 
religion all over the world can be rescued 
from the clutches of man's grossly secu- 
lar and selfish motives whose alliance 
had so often marred its fair name in 
the annals of mankind. Its acceptance 
will put an end to missionary enter- 
prise as an organised large-scale busi- 
ness for undermining other peoples’ 
national institutions, and will convert 
it into true spiritual ministration that 
it actually was in the days of the great 
founders of the so-called missionary 
faiths. Hindu missionaries can do 
much useful work in this direction in 
India as well as abroad. 

While the modern Hindu still be- 
lieves in this spiritual view of conver- 
sion strictly followed by his ancestors 
till a century ago, he has, however, 
been forced in recent times to modify 
his attitude towards this question with 
special reference to India from certain 
secular considerations that have been 
prominently brought to his notice by the 
bellicose attitude adopted by the mis- 
sionary faiths of foreign origin . For 
several centuries past the Hindu has 
been seeing how alien faiths are in- 
creasing the number of their adherents 
by taking convorts from the peoplo of 
his fold. Hut until recently the idea of 
adopting a similar poliqg never struck 
his mind either duo to his tolerant 
spiritual traditions or due to the 
general apathy and the suicidal notions 
of purity prevailing in his society. If 
these conversions were purely the out- 
come of individual spiritual oonvictions, 
and if they did not interfere with the 
cultural outlook and the social relation- 
ship of the converts, the Hindu can 
possibly have no objection to them. 
But unfortunately in our land, the 
close association of the State with one 
particular religion in the days of 
Muslim rule, and the businesslike- 


methods adopted by the modorn mis- 
sionaries of Christ’s religion from the 
commercial West have induced many 
Hindus to give up their ancestral faith * 
from thoughts of worldly gain or the 
fear of organised force. What is worse, 
alien faiths like Islam and Christianity 
not only ask oonverts to change their 
beliefs but make them secede from the 
Hindu society and join social groups 
that; are dominated by foreign cultural 
influences and sharply divided from it 
by separate personal laws, manners, 
customs and communal aspirations. As 
long as alien faiths are imperialistic in 
their missionary enterprise , and as long 
as conversion signifies a change in the 
social and cultural allegiance of an 
individual , Hinduism as a culture can- 
not but resist in all legitimate ways the 
attack on its citadel carried on by 
foreign cultures in the name of religion 
ami spiritual life . In adopting this atti- 
tude the Hindu has to descend from his 
high spiritual ideal of conversion. He is 
profoundly sorry for it , but the thought 
of self-preservation forces him to deviate 
in this respect , as the aggressive tactics 
adopted by the so called missionary 
faiths are well-nigh on the way of 
swallowing his society and the culture 
entrusted to its care . If any interested 
critic charges the Hindu of inconsis- 
tency and breach of his own spiritual 
conviction for adopting measures in 
defence of the indigenous culture of his 
land within its own borders , our only 
answer is the French sarcasm that 
says, “This is a wicked animal, it 
defends itself when attacked’’. 

Hence under the existing circum- 
stances the Hindu is forced to adopt 
measures, both offensive as well as 
defensive, for tho preservation of the 
indigenous culture and the society of 
his land. In his offensive tactics the 
Hindu cannot, by reason of his spiritual 
conviction, follow the method of 
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vilification of others' faith adopted 
so often by Christian missionaries 
to raise funds in foreign countries and 
to misguide people who have not 
made a proper study of their own 
religion. He can, however, appeal to 
the patriotism and self-respect of the 
followers of alien faiths in India by 
showing them how their forefathers 
have been compelled mostly by worldly 
circumstances or organised force to 
forsake their ancestral society and be- 
oome members of social groups domina- 
ted by foreign influences. To those who 
are sincerely believers in the principles 
of their adopted faiths, he can show 
that by fusing with the society of their 
ancestors, they need not necessarily 
give up their faith in the conception of 
God and spiritual life proclaimed by 
Muhammad or Christ, since Hinduism 
makes room for any cult within its 
mansion, as long as it does not assume 
an attitude of fanatical hostility to the 
religious convictions of others. For effec- 
tively absorbing other social groups, 
Hindu society will have to make ac- 
commodation for the healthy social in- 
stitutions and practices of others who 
have become permanent elements in the 
population of our land. If modern 
Hindus do not belie the past history of 
their race, they can raise no objection 
to such a policy of assimilation. At 
the present day, however, the Hindu 
society has to concontrato more on 
defensive measures. The chief among 
such is the removal of untouchability 
which by its manifest injustice to a 
large section of people and the ignorance 
it encourages among them has always 
been the most vulnerable spot in our 
social scheme exposed to the attacks of 
foreign faiths. 

In these days of communal clamour 
for separate electorates, weightage and 
safeguards, an' q of religious objections to 
constitutional progress , one realises the 


full significance of the statement 
that 1 every man going out of the 
Hindu pale is not only a man less , but 
an enemy the more. 9 As long as the 
non-Hindu religionists of India have 
their faces turned to the culture and 
traditions of foroign lands and look 
down upon those of their own country 
with contempt, we can only, say with 
Rev. John Hayne Holmes, “Be not 
deceived by Christianity ! As embodied 
in the person of Jems and as defined by 
the Sermon on the Mount and the two 
great Commandments of the Law, 
Christianity is a great and noble 
religion. Its precepts of love as taught 
and lived by the Nazarene, I would 
commend to all of them. But Christia- 
nity as preached by churches, as prac- 
tised by Governments , and as carried 
far and wide by soldiers and missiona- 
ries is an abomination . Having noth- 
ing of it Gandhiji has done many wise 
as well as noble things in his un- 
paralleled career of political and spiri- 
tual leaderships. In nothing has he 
been wiser and nobler than in acknow- 
ledging his grateful indebtedness to 
Jesus , but steadfastly remaining a 
Hindu. I sometimes wonder if reli- 
gion, as organised anywhere can ever 
save the race. Certain I am that if any 
religion can savo any people, it will be 
no foreign cult ffr creed but its own faith 
from the spirit of its own life. Lot 
India he India. You havo much to 
learn from us, as wo have much to learn 
from you. No race or country or civili- 
sation or religion has a monopoly of 
virtue. But the first condition of all 
interchange is self -culture and self- 
respect." When the modern Hindu 
talks of conversion into Hinduism he 
has not so much in mind tho idea of 
saving others’ souls as of creating this 
feeling of self-respect and passion for 
self-culture in tho minds of his 
denationalised countrymen. 
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To the foreign missionaries who have 
oome to this land on the solf-appointod 
task of saving heathen souls, and 
(according to some) of onslaving heathen 
bodies, the modern Hindu would say : 
If you come to our land to preach the 
pure spiritual gospel of Jesus Christ, 
you are welcome to our midst. But 
our experience of you however convin- 
ces us that you do not come here to 
satisfy any urgent spiritual need of our 
race. By your efficient propaganda you 
have been creating a demand for your 
spiritual goods and dumping them on 
the ignorant and backward sections of 
India, just as your commercial agents 
are doing with regard to your manu- 
factured goods . What with your 
organised businoss methods copied from 
the industrialists of your land, and 
what with the huge funds raised in 
foreign countries by a scandalous pro- 
paganda of lies and vilifying stories, 
you have killed the very spirit of the 
religion of Jesus Christ. Your minis- 
tration in this country has failed to 
elevate us spiritually, although it has 
succedod in increasing the social divi- 
sions of our people. You have no doubt 
done much valuable work in the sphere 
of education and medical relief. But in 
utilising these as a means for religious 
conversions you arc guilty of the un- 
spiritual conduct of taking undue ad- 
vantage of peoples * material needs to 
force your opinion down their throat . 
Mahatma Gandhi’s criticism of your 
methods receives the endorsement of 
ovory Indian who is truly national in 


his outlook. In spite of the unfriendly 
feeling you have created by your acti- 
vities you need not entertain any fear of 
persecution in a free India , as some of 
you have done or pretend to have done . 
As for the Christian community of 
India, there is no neccessity of your 
standing godfathers to them, for long 
before your arrival in this land they 
havo lived here enjoying not only the 
full protection, but also the active 
patronage and encouragement of 
sovereign Indian States. But even if 
Indians adopt a hostile attitude to- 
wards you, as wo hope they never will, 
they shall only be following the foot- 
steps of the present Christian Govern- 
ment of India. For as Manilal C. Parekh 
says, * 1 While the last Great War was 
going on the British Government ex- 
pelled or interned all tlio German mis- 
sionaries, and I doubt oven if now they 
have all been allowed to come back. If 
one Christian Government cannot trust 
the Christian missionaries of another 
Christian Government, is it proper to 
expect non-Christians to trust mis- 
sionaries who are out to destroy their 
national faith and that too in such a 
manner as described above.* Even 
though Indians in a purely self-govern- 
ing India will never meet out such an 
unfair treatment to you, w r e shall all, 
however, be glad if you quit our land, 
or else give up your present methods of 
religious propaganda and follow the 
footsteps of the original Apostles of your 

faith . 

• Indian Social Reformer, 2nd May. 



THE PEANA : ITS OBJECTIVITY AND TWOFOLD 
MANIFESTATION 

By Prof . Kokileewar Sastri , Vidyaratna , M. A . 

(i Continued from the last issue) 


(3) The Prana-Bija exist- 
ing in Brahma in unmanifested, 

Avyakta form exhibits from the moment 
of its manifestation two phases, one 
concomitant of the other. — 

Every manifested form of Prana 

allows two inseparable sidos, eFUHfal 

(energy or motion) and 

(Matter). The Sruti declares— 

3‘Hwic+l'=ht 

mi, i q ^ 

i 

*w<umwctt — awn: i w[ m 9 

* wr-^P^r: r 

(l° wo, i.vic). 

“ As there is always interaction and 
inter-relation between the two, motion 
(or energy) SROTfaf and matter, 
the Prajapati (the Universal Prana) is 
twofold in his nature — oomposod of 
these two concomitant and inseparable 
factors.*’ The Prana is tha essence of 
both, m (matter) is the basis or 
support of mi (energy or motion) : and 
thus there is concomitance of the two. 
If you leave off these two factors, there 
is no Samsara— ‘ Wl ^ — 

srsrrcRr: (srrcr:) — ?° w*, ixA, 

1. WT ^ <JTO( i jt ft: 

fori q spftfcr mm smftg” 

(%• 

2Wo find (wo other terms for Anna, as 
ifa and For annada , two other 

terms, as ^tfifand JPF (Vide go 3To,^.Y.<). 
The manifestation of Prana from the 
Supreme Sell Is considered 


Again 

Rim: rrefaiswTRi: RWiiwit srffciw- 

$?r: mjramftfrr:” (f o mio, 

arnfm-^URw:” (^.1.1). 

“ The Nama-rupas are true. These 
Nama-rupasare the external, material 
portion (sFpajfa) and it is liable to 
growth and decay. It gradually be- 
comes developed into the form or or- 
ganisms. Tho Prana-portion (^FUURT) 
appears as motion (f^qj) which sup- 
ports the former. It is the matter by 
which Prana lies concealed”. 11 The 
is its exterior and c^nufar in- 
terior.** 

The change from a diffused, im- 
perceptible state to a concentrated, 
perceptible state is dissipation of motion 
and concomitant integration of matter 4 . 
The loss of energy or motion is 
always accompanied by a correspond- 
ing gain in tho volume of matter. 
When the loss of insensible motion we 
call heat, light, sound, etc., prooeeds, 
the particles of diffused matter become 
more concentrated, and liquefaction 
(dllc-q 3PJ, m) and eventually solidifi- 
cation (qnfe^F, Ijfqoft) of matter take 
place. 

as all ^ffcTCW*, for it lies boyond the pro- 
vince of logloal demonstration. 

fro V^)- 

3 of: OTfwT q*BlT3?% 

(fo *no, ?..*&). 

4 Herbert Sponoor*s First Principles . 
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As there is radiation of heat and light 
into space, there is dissipation of 
motion (^ig) within it. And it is fol- 
lowed by concentration of its concomi- 
tant matter in the form of liquefaction 

(arar). — 

(S5I° *\°, 

and 

(Rg- Veda. vo.V*.‘n). 
“All movements are preceded by ^ig 
or vibration." 

and 

“When the fire speeds on, the qig 
(force) is implicated therein." Then — 

and — 

“?prt q: src: a tt gfM *w- 

(f°) 

"The radiation of heat and light is 
followed by liquefaction (^or^q)” 
and — 

"What constitutes the ossontial por- 
tion of water became integrated and 
the result is solidification — or 

I 

Wo thus find the manifestation of 
sound (?[^), and heat and light (^T:) 
on the part of motion, and the conse- 
quent appearance of liquid (sra) and 
solid * rora concomitant 

matter. About or space, the 

Aitereya Aranyaka says — 

“gwHAHinr: jpi 

“ It is tho space into whicli Prana- 
vibration is interwoven." And the 
Upanishad also similarly describes 
space by saying “qjgV to* ” 5 z.e., "the 

space containing uig (vibration) oan be 
said to be qualified by it." 

&o 

(*"• Jfo, 1. <>.*.) 


It is in this way that from the 
oFJTHfar and the cfipajfar respectively, of 
the Frana-Bija, — the five elements have 
come out. i.e. from the (energy 

or motion) sound ^T$r), heat and 
light (^sr.) come out ; from the 
(matter), tho liquefaction (?ig) and 
solidification take place. Space 

(miHl) is the container of all these. 

This also holds good in the case of 
living organisms. It is the Prana which 
builds up tho child’s body in the 
motl tor's womb and distributes the 
various sense-organs and its other 
parts. 

In the protoplasmic cell, the fertilized 
ovum docs not petrify (sTo ^| 0> 
as Prana has first mani- 
fested within it and exerted its activity. 
It is this energy which acted on by the 
cosmic and physical environment 
gradually unfolds the sense-organs and 
the entire apparatus — 

«Tif jito:” (fo *no, 

“W* gw: 

(^[o, 3.3). 

‘'sFl^-SRRTRUTRJn RWT: . . .qpTffif Rf:” 

( 1 ° \aa*. & *;). 

"It is Prana which first manifests it- 
self in the ovum in tho womb of the 
mother and it gradually builds up the 
sense-organs, and owing to its presence 
and activity the ovum does not petrify." 
" Prana distributes various organs to 
their respective places." “Prana is the 
essence of both the efft*ui$T (the senses, 
mind, etc.) and the SRT^fe (the physi- 
cal portion) of tho body It is the 

essence of the limbs of the child’s body 
in the mother’s womb." 

The phenomena of growth, circulation 
of sap and blood, nutrition, arrange- 
ment of cells, unfolding of the structure 
of the foetus— are due to the agency of 


7 
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Prana. Evon the powor to heal injured 
organs by the growth of flesh ii duo to 
tho activity of this Prana. 

ftfM smsr: srofikr sns^fcr”— 1° *n«» 

It maintains (^f^q^)and 
nourishes (^feqjfe-jTo *fIo, ^.v.<n) 
the animal lifo — “ 'IPT'J.R-H'l, ^ JTpjt 

^rafir, (?«> *n°, ^.i.ve)* 

As from this Prana, both the cogni- 
tive and active powers within the 
organism are producod,— this onorgy is 
termed in the Sruti as ossentially cogni- 
tive and active — or *TR- 
fiRRTRCTcj; (5R5o*TTo,). It is tlie col- 
lective Prana (ipj:), because it pos- 
sesses powor of action : and it is also 
known as Iliranya q arblia 
because it possesses power of cogni- 
tion. Or it may be described as — 

“wm 

*radf3rim«tai” 

(rmcfft in *n>). 

“ The collective subtile body con- 
sisting of tho aggregate of all the 
vital airs and organs, and possessing all 
cognitive and active powers in the 
form of Buddhi, Manas and Prana 

This Prana within tho body is tho 
modification of the Sutra (^) — 

It is called (Antah-karana) 

when emphasis is laid on the cognitive 
powers, and the same is called WH 
(Prana) when emphasis is laid on 
active powers. In this way Buddhi 
(ffe) stands for cognitive power, Manas 
(*R:) for desire or feolingand Prana 
(*JPr) for active powor or willing ; 
and all these are but the modifications 
or functions 'ffa) of tho same Prana 


or Sutra. P— “ In the Samvarga-vidya 
it has been shown that the activities of 
the external objects— tho sun, the 
moon, the light, tho heat &c., derive 
their respective functions from the 
Prana, and that when their respective 
activities coaso, they merge and dis- 
appear undivided (^jf^Tvfi^Nr) in the 
Prana. The different functions of the 
internal sense-organs, etc., also merge 
during sloop in this Prana within the 
body and when wo wake up it is this 
Prana which sends forth these organio 
activities again to their respective 
objects. It is not a resultant of tho 
operations of all tho forces in the 
organism as tho Rankhyas hold, but a 
separate energy which is at tho root of 
all kinds of activities going on in tho 
creation. It is this Prana which has 
brought tho finite solves and all finite 
existences into relation, and it is tho 
common medium in which they interact 

C I Tore, it will bo instructive to boar in 
mind what has explained about 

this Prana — “ 

(i e. 

vqi 

fcqift gfctg ^ 1 


wife: gf^ferg ^ 



in his 


It was the Prakriti (or tho Maya or 
Avyakta* Prana) which appeared first as 
RTjfTr^ (or Sutra), and this is oalled as 
ffisl (^Rf:«RPf!T) or *JRI according as its 
cognitive or active powers are exhibited. 
Both the Buddhi and Prana constitute out 
principle. Though one in substanoe, it is 
modified into four cognitive aots and five 
actios or vital energies. 
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and out of which their organisms carries on all the activities by a 

differentiate. Power which belongs undoubtedly to 



‘WMIWJRH# Common 
medium), fgq” (f «. ^.,54.5). 

“jJjTTCt SrfoTWfSR l 

cr^trt ejvpb^t ot- 

(’v44) 

“ There is reciprocal, sympathetic 
interaction among the elements of the 
world. And this reciprocal action of 
the elements presupposes unity of some 
kind ; they all belong to a whole — 
a common medium in wliioh the ele- 
ments interact, from which source they 
come and in which they disappear." 

11 between the inorganic and organic 
world a constant interaction goes 
on, and elements from the exter- 
nal world are absorbed and are made to 
function as constituents in the life of 
living beings. This presupposes adap- 
tation and sympathy." 

but this whole or the principle of 
unity, continuously present in tho 
world and differentiating and determin- 
ing all tho elements in it, has its source 
or final ground in a Transcendent 
Reality. We have pointed out previ- 
ously that the characteristic of tho 
world (or tho common medium of 
Prana) is Rolf- transcendence. This 
is, as stated abovo, duo to tho Trans- 
comlent Supremo Self which is its ulti- 
mate ground, which is boliind tho world. 
This Transcendent Self is tho director 
of tho activities of tho Prana, 
and this fact has been beautifully des- 
cribed in Sankara’s Sata-Sloki (WcSfaft) 
thus 

jto 

svrai 

w” (**). 

The Prana rosiding in each body 
master of all senses, inoossontly 


the Self that is pure consciousness; 
it is the Lifo behind all life (si PUE- 
RTO:” 

Again 

jot: 5w?fcT qqft, snfo-qta- 

" Although tho axe is able to fell a 
tree, it is nevertheless wielded by a 

living being ; yet tho axe cannot do 

it independently, it is impelled thereto 
by the inner Self.*' 

Sankara, in his commentary on the 
following stanzas of tho Gita 

^1- 

thus oxplains — 

“sfjr^p^'W ‘wvm 

apra f?nft*Tsr?r 

wtng” 1 — 

“ because ‘I* am tlio witness, because 
T preside, this universe comprising 
manifested and unmanifosted moves on 
in all stages.” 

Hero Ananda-giri remarks 

— 

“ The term 1 Avyakta’ has beon 
employed to show that not only modi- 
fication of Namarupas at present per- 
ceived, but also the causal seed of this 
world wore impelled or moved to action 
because T presided.” 

Then Sankara adds — 

qrffalfif ?r»qiqi wrfctftsi 

“ All activities of the world arise by 
way of 1 forming an object 1 of consci- 
ousness”, i.e , all activities have their 

7 of: “Vfan 

(3° Vi.l) 
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value only in the fact that they may 
be used by the Drishi (ffitr) — the ratio- 
nal “ I ’* for his own purpose, that 
they may be utilised for his own end, 
that they may prove useful to him 
or OTSFTC). Otherwise, all 
these movements and actions (qp;[f?<r) 
will lose their value, and thus also the 
realisation of Drishi (sf$l) is its final 
end — its WIR, its qriNr 1 ’ I 
Elsewhere ho has brought this im- 
portant faot in a slightly dillorent way 
thus — 

‘srafafe f| W3TfJr,^raf: qsrf: qgrre: 

^ gqf 


11 If no Atma is present behind these 
activities and movements they would 
prove useloss ; for, in that case the 
activities would bo for their own x;iko 
— e.g. pain would exist for the sake of 
pain, pleasure would exist for the sake 
of pleasure ; but this is quite absurd,” 


“*Tf? 

aftfngi.IT 

f^ ^5^:” (^o *n°, 


" The pain produced by a thorn can- 
not bo for the sake of the thorn itself . 
It must be for me who feels the pain, 
and 'I* am distinct ' from the thorn as 
well as from the pain". 

Those remarks are very important. 
They show that the intelligent self 
has his own purpose of being in 
himself and his purpose is realised in 
thoEO activities; and it is he who 
utilises those actions for his own use in 
which lies the value of these actions. 

From all these discussions the fact 
stands out very clearly and prominent- 
ly before us that urged on by the In- 
finite within, the Prana or the uni - 
verse is constantly moving towards the 
realisation of an end and this end is 
the Transcendental Brahma itself. For 
this, the finite world ever keeps on 


transcending its flnitude until it will 
reach its own end. The universe is a 
sort of self- working system with Prana, 
the vital principle, for its maintenance. 
It is composed of several members 
among whom functious are distributed, 
so that each member with the co-opera- 
tion of other members exercises its own 
funotion in tho plaoo aljotod to it, 
and the unity of the whole system is 
maintained by tho vital principle— 
Prana. We would quote the whole 
passage hero — 

...qrafoji qig: (qro:) 
wqft, qqmifa 
qfatfa sitaift % qq 

faqrcfaq, q qrafaqi, infant %3i- 

5T^nnfa, qT*^qifccqq'*F?n#Ti *rersr-q?[*nfiT 
qqifa 'fanrafar’ i” “qsqffa 
sRT-q-qTOT-fafaiqT q-u- 

q?qq qqfa” — «n», v. 

"It is because tho Alma whoso 
nature is eternal iiitolligoiico (-^Fl) 
is constantly present behind it, that it 
has beoomo possible for the Matariswa 
(tho Prana)- -which is tho oisonco of 
the activities of all those who possess 
life and in which, as a substratum, ail 
tho physical and psychical elements arc 
woven as warp and woof, and which 
under the designation of ‘ Sutra 8 by 
which it is known sustains the whole 
world — to allot and to distribute 
various functions of burning, kindling 
and raining to the respective objocts, 
viz., tho tiro, tho sun and the clouds, 
and to allot various functions to tho 
living beings also." 11 All the physical 
and psychical activities (of tho whole 
world) are maintained, bocauso there is 
preseut behind them the Atma whoso 

8 It Is "Sutra because like a piece of 
thrend it passes through all the elements 
of the uuivorbo and bindu thorn all. 
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nature is eternal intelligence and 
which is the ultimate ground of all.” 

It is for this reason that the Prana 
is looked upon as an instrument of 
the Self for the accomplishment of all 
his purposes or ends, as in the pass- 
age— 

55^:’ (jfo ^o, Jflo, VO «). 

(To be 


“ The Prana ia not an independent 
principle; it is an instrument which the 
Self uses for the realisation of all its 
purposes or ends as a minister is 
employed by a king.” 

The whole system of naturo is ani- 
mated by the same spirit and stimulated 
into activity by the same end. 

concluded ) 


THE BUDDHISTIC THEORY OF AVIDYA 

By Dr. B. Shamasastry, Ph. D. 


ifinJIE Sunya-Vadi school of the Bud- 
dhists deny the existence of an 
external world and say that like things 
dreamt of in a dream the world and its 
objects are more appearances. Their 
argument is as follows Objects such 
as a bull of varied colours and the like 
are not roal, because they are objects of 
sonso perception like two moons ap- 
pearing to a man of diseased eyes. It 
cannot bo said that while the sensation 
of two moons is contradictod and 
nogativod, tho notion of a bull of varied 
colours and othor objects of the world 
are not contradicted and negatived. For 
there can be no contradiction or nega- 
tion in cither of tho cases. As a matter 
of fact no perception is contradictod or 
negatived at tho vory moment of per- 
ception, for if so, thoro can bo no per- 
ception of anything. It cannot bo 
contradicted or negatived the noxt 
moment, for by that time the percep- 
tion itself has of its own accord vani- 
shed for evor. For all perceptions are 
momentary and they either repeat 
themselves or vanish. Nor aro appear- 
ances contradicted as appearances in 
their own form, for it is impossible to 
deny them when they are there; in other 
foruig they need not be contradictod at 


all. Also tho contradictable and the 
contradictory ideas cannot possibly bo 
simultaneous: if of different moments, 
they cannot contradict each other ; for 
in that case tho idea of a pot arising in 
tho first moment would have to be con- 
tradicted by tho idoa of a pot arising 
tho next moment. Nor can tho con- 
tradictablo and contradictory ideas be 
of different forms, for in that case tho 
idoa of a piece of cloth would have to 
contradict tho idea of a pot of tho pre- 
vious moment. Also it cannot be said 
that the contradictabloncss of tho sen- 
sation of two moons is duo to disease of 
tho eyes, whereas it is not so in tho 
other case. For the disease is not per- 
ceived by the seer. Conditions being 
different tho perception of another man 
cannot affect tho perception by a man 
of diseased eyes. Hence it is said : — 

Bhava ycna nirftpyante tadrupam 
nasbi tatvatah 

Yasmadokamanokam v& ritpam tes- 
ham na vidyato. 

The forms in which things appear are 
not real; for they can have neither one 
nor many forms. Hence there can be 
neither external nor internal object or 
form. For a thing cannot be both big and 
atomic. Every thing is merely illusory. 
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Illusion is of three kinds : 1 world- 
illusion (Lokasamvriti), 2 Truth- illu- 
sion (Tatvasamvriti,) 3 Faith-illusion 
(Abhisamaya-samvriti). The first is like 
that of mistaking mirage for wator; the 
second is the usual notions of external 
objects of the world; the third is reli- 
gious belief. Accordingly it is stated 
by the Bhagavat (the Buddha) as 
follows : — “ Katamat samvritisatvam ? 
yiWallokavyavahitrah”. “Which is the 
type of illusion? All customary usage 
and talk of the world.’* 

If then there are no objects corres- 
ponding to the notions of a pot, a bull 
of various colours, and the like, it will 
reduce itself to non-dualistic knowledge 
or sontioncy (Gnanadvaita) but not 
Sunyata or emptiness. In reply to this 
objection the Buddhist says, “We do 
not say that cessation of appearance is 
Sdnyata or emptiness. All that wo say 
is that forms are all appearances. It is 
accordingly said : Pratiblnisoparnah 
sarvey dharmah”, all attributes are ap- 
pearances. The sensation of middle 
moment (Madhyamasamvid) free from 
all attributes is truth (Paramarthasati). 
It is said : — 

Madyama pratipat'saiva saiva dharrna- 
ni rat mat A, 

Bhutakotischa saivoyam tathyata 
saiva sunyata. 

Knowledge or impression of middlo 
moment is the very entity free from 
all attributes; the limit of creatures or 
elements is tho same, it is the reality 
and it is Sunyata. That notion or 
knowledge of tho middle moment is 
indivisible: yot owing to Avidya it ap- 
pears as split into many. Accordingly 
it is said : — 

Avibh&gopi buddhyatma viparyasita- 
darsanaih 

GrAihyagrAhakasamvittibhedavAniva- 

lakshyate. 

Intelligence, though indivisible ap- 
pears as the vnowor and tho knowablo 


in virtue of orroneous soeing. When 
all Avidya or orroneous notion has 
melted away, pure knowledge alone 
remains. This is also said : — t 

N&nyonubhAvyo buddhy&sti tasya 
n&nubhavo* parah 

Grahy agrahakavaidhuryat svay am 
saiva prak&sate. 

There is no other thing to be experi- 
enced by the mind; nor is there another 
experience beyond it; free from tho 
distinction of tho knowablo and tho 
knowor it alone shines in itself. 

(Saslravartasamuchchaya by Ilari - 
bhadrasuri — pp 214-215.) 

Tho VignA,nav&di school of tho Bud- 
dhists regard tho world as a pheno- 
menon of Gnana or thought itself and 
their arguments aro as follows: — Tlio 
logicians boliovo in tho oxistonco of an 
objective world apart from thought. 
They say that wo can speak of a tiling 
as non-existent only when that tiling is 
perceivod somewhere else in tho past. 
If tho world is not porcoivod at any 
time or place, its non-existence cannot 
also bo porcoivod. Then if oxistonco of 
the world cannot bo porcoivod, it follows 
that its non-oxistonco cannot also bo 
inferred ; for inforonco cannot apply to 
nonporcoptiblo things. Wo do not say 
that thero is no haro’s horn ; for boforo 
wo go to spoak of tho non-oxistonco of a 
haro’s horn, wo must bo sure of having 
seen a haro’s horn in some place at some 
timo. But a haro’s horn is unhoard of. 
Iloncc wo cannot spoak of it as non- 
existent. Likewise in order to dony tho 
existence of tho world wo must bo aware 
of it sometime or other. But if wo are 
aware of it, wo cannot dony it- 

Against this argument tho Buddhist 
says as follows :— “Is it the world that 
we see or tho external appearance of 
our Gniina, thought itself? It is a law 
of thought that the thought and the 
thing thought of appear together 
simultaneously. Without thought there 
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ean be nothing thought of. But with- 
out a thing thought oan exist, as Madh- 
yamArsamvit or thought in the middle 
moment of its rise and disappearance. 
Hence it is said : — 

Sahopalambhaniyamfit abhedo ntlat- 
addhiyoh. 

Since both blue and the idea of blue 
appear together, there is no distinc- 
tion botwcon the two. In othor words, 
when wo think of some thing, our 
thought itself takes the form of the 
thing thought of. The logician says 
that pot, water, and washing are all real 
things and actions. But we say that 
pot, water and washing are all ideas 
and the purpose served is also an idea 
brought about by a chain of cause and 
effect firmly implanted in the mind. If 
the logician wore to be believed, wo 
should bo forced to believe in tho exist- 
ence of his personal God and other 
imaginary things. 

Again things are not as self-evident 
as thought. Thought shows itself and 
does not require any other aid to illu- 
mine or show its occurrence, whereas a 
thing assumed by the logician requires 
thought for its manifestation. If things 
woro self-evident as thought, all of us 
would have boon omniscient. But we 
are not so. Hence it follows that things 
are not self-evident (Svaprakasa). 

It is true that all knowledge is three- 
fold, in as much as it consists of a 
knowor, knowing and tho thing which 
is the object of knowing. We say that 
as knowing is tho function of the knowor 
there is no difference between them. 
There is also no difference botwoeti 
the knowor and tho known object; for 
where is the difference between happi- 
ness and the experience of happiness ? 
If in tho oxperionco of happiness there 
is no happiness distinct from its ex- 
perience, then where is tho necessity to 
assume the existence of an external 


thing apart from experience in our 
knowledge of external things? As to 
the question, “Oan the subject of experi- 
ence itself be its own object ?" we say 
that it is iliution like tho illusary 
appearance of silver on a shell. Hence 
it is said: — * 

Nilnyo' nubh&vyo buddhy&sti tasya 
nflnubhavo’ pa rah 

GrA,hya-grahakavaidhury{lt svayam 
saiva prakasate. 

There is no othor thing experienced 
by the mind or intelligence. Its experi- 
ence is not distinct from itself. Devoid 
of all distinction botween the knowor 
and the knowahlo it alone shines of 
itself. 

It is true that there is a distinct 
sonso of object whenever a man sees 
and says that “I perceive a blue colour 
or a bull of various colours”. Tho sense 
of a distinct object, like blue colour 
hero, is as erroneous as the notion of a 
pioco of silver on a shell. It cannot 
bo said that just as tho notion of silver 
is contradicted later, so in the case of 
seeing an object, the notion of the 
object is not contradicted or negatived 
later. For though contradiction or 
negation in the latter case is not as self- 
evident as in the former case, still on 
olose examination contradiction is quite 
perceptible. It is in the experience of 
many that hair and worms are some- 
times soon floating in tho air, though as 
a matter of fact no suoh thing is 
roally found there. Accordingly it 
must bo admitted that consciousness 
itself appears here as both knower and 
tho known. So in our experience of 
every day -wovld, too, it can be very well 
said that tho knowor itself appears as 
the known. This is stated as follows:— 
AvedyavedakakAra yathA. bhr&ntaih 
nirtkshyate. 

VibhaktalakshanagrAdiyagrAMkkA,ra- 

viplavft 
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Tatha kritavyvastheyam kesd.digDd.na* 

bhedavat 

YadA. taddi na sannodyagrA.hyagrA.ha- 
kalakshanA.. 

Just; as men haying a tendency to- 
commit mistakes see objects like hair 
and other things in the air, though 
there are no such things and though 
there is neithor a knower nor a know- 
able distinct from the knower, so in tho 
case of the world, too, the knower or 
consciousness itself appears as both; 
and this deserves of no questioning. 

It may bo said that though with re- 
gard to the experience of happiness and 
the mental imago of a pillar and other 
objects there is no external object apart 
from experience, it cannot be denied 
that in tho experience “I see a thing or 
colour”, tliero is the idea of a distinct 
object apart from the knower. But 
here also the distinct notion of an object 
can be explained as the manifestation of 
the mind itself. Just as it is usual to 
regard light and its rays as different, in 
spite of their identity, so it has been 
the tendency of people to regard tho 
manifestation of consciousness as being 
composed of a knower and a knowablo 
thing. Just as various things are seen 
in dream, though there are no things 
corresponding to dream pictures, so in 
the waking state, too, things, though 
non-existent, are seen as oxistent. An 
opponent may say that the perception 
of external objects by others after those 
objects cease to impress the attention 
of a particular man is itself an evidence 
as to their existence apart from con- 
sciousness. We reply that there is no 
reliable evidence to prove that the 
same objects are soon by all. Nor can 
it be said that experience is made of 
throe factors, knower, knowledge, and 
the knowable; and that knower and 
knowledge are self-luminous unlike the 
knowable which is invariably non- 
luminous; ano that this non-luminosity 


of an object as opposed to the luminosity 
of a knower and his knowledge is a 
proof about the existence of external 
objects. For, the luminosity of a knower 
and his knowledge arc as dependent upon 
senses for its manifestation as the so- 
called extornal objects. Thus though 
all tho three are dependent upon the 
senses for luminosity, and* though all 
the three come together in each of our 
notions, thoro is no reason to distin- 
guish them as knower, knowledge and 
tho knowable. An opponent may also 
nay that in the absence of extornal 
things tho idea of a thing lying upon 
another will be inexplicable. In reply 
wo say that even on the admission of 
tho oxisfconco of external things the 
notion of a thing lying upon anotlior is 
no moro than a confusion. For it is 
merely an assumption to regard one 
thing as a container and another as the 
contained. 

Ilenco it follows that at the time of 
perception of an object, it is the crea- 
tion of consciousness itself; and tliore is 
no evidence to say that there exists any 
object before its perception. Accordingly 
it may be concluded that what appears 
is knowledge and knowledge alone, and 
that there is no object apart from con- 
sciousness. As to the objection raised 
by some that if tho non-existence of 
objects is taken for granted on the 
ground of their not appearing them- 
selvos of thir own accord and always 
before our eyes, why does not a man 
lament for tho loss of his son on not 
seeing him? The reply is that the con- 
viction of the son’s non-existenee is not 
as strong as tho conviction of his .exist- 
ence. In the theory of idealism ideas 
take the place of objects and serve the 
purpose of objects, as in dream. 

Some are apt to say that things ex- 
perienced in tho waking state are per- 
ceived in dream and that dream- 
experience goes to prove the existence 
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of things rather than their non-exist- 
ence. We reply that here is no rule 
that only experienced things are per- 
ceived in dream. For men are found to 
have dreamt of thoir own head being cut 
off and lying on the ground before them. 
Accordingly it is said: — 

Ntlapltitdi yatgntlnfLt bahirvadava- 

hh&sate 

Tat na satyam ato n&sti vignftnam 
tatvato bahih. 

TadapokshA. cha samvittoh mabji y& 
kartrirftpatA, 

S&pyatatvam atah samvidadvayeti 
vibhAvyato. 

What appears as blue, rod or yellow 
outside aro not real; it is internal 
Gnana alone that appears so ; nor is 
there Gnftna outside. Nor does know- 
ledge as subject require an object ; it is 
not true that it so requires. Hence 
knowledge without a socond is all that 
shinos. 

The objection that if the world is 
merely an idea, then there will be no 
distinction between life and emancipa- 
tion, is also groundless. For mind 
vitiated with passions is life and mind 
free from passions is emancipation. 
An A.dy avidya or primordial ignorance is 
the cause of all passions (Klosa). When 
ignorance is got rid of, passions and 
feelings disappear loaving pure sonti- 
oncy (Prabodha) behind. This is stated 
as follows : — 

An ftdy avi dy A.khy A,v ttsanai v a kl isht a- 
ohittajanant, nivartate chasA, advaya- 
tatvagnA.nA.t, asato gn&nanivartyatvani- 
yamfifc, asatyarajatA.kA.ro auktitatvagnd- 
nanivartyatvadarsanilt. Ata ova pra- 
kA.samA»tramapi saraasA.radasA.yamavid- 
yftsaktiprabalyftt anyatha prakA.sate. 
Tad Aha Dharmottarah: — TasmadavidyA. 
saktiyuktam gmtnam asatyarupamadar- 
sayati ityavidyA,vasA,t prakA,sate 
ityuchyato. 

The meaning of tho abovo passages is 
as follows: V&sana (memory) called 

3 — 


Avidya is tho cause of all mental pas- 
sions. That beginningloss Avidya 
disappears when it is realised that 
there is only one thing, Prabodha 
(Advaya-tatva). For what is unreal is 
got rid of through Gnana, knowledge of 
reality, just as the false perception of 
silver is got rid off through the know- 
ledge of shell. Hence sentiency alone 
appears through the power of Avidya in 
lifo as varied things. So says Dharmot- 
tara, one of the Buddhist teachers : — 
Hence Gnana through its power of 
error called Avidya brings about the 
manifestation of unreal things. For this 
reason it is said that things manifest on 
acccount of Avidya. 

From the above it is clear that so 
far as tho thoory of Avidya is concerned 
tliero is no difforonco botween the Bud- 
dhists and the Advaitins ; but they 
differ in their conception of Prabodha 
sontioncy. The Buddhists hold that 
Prabodha with its Avidya- power per- 
sists; and that Prabodha deprived of its 
Avidya- power disappears of its own 
accord ; and all that remains is 
Sunya, Void. But tho Advaitins hold 
that Pure Prabodha is eternal and that 
its Avidya- power, though beginning- 
less, is perishable. This is stated by 
Udayanacharya in his Atmatatva- 
vivoka as follows: — 

Na grahyabhedaraavadhftya dhiyo* 
sti vrittih 

Tadbadhake balini vedanaye jayasrlh 
No chedanityamidamtdrisameva visvam 
Tathyam Tatlulgatamatasya tu ko* 

vak&sah. 

The meaning is this : — 

Knowledge of knowablo things is 
impossible, unless there is difference 
betweon knowablo things. Therefore 
there is victory on tho side of Advaita 
(Vedanaya) which refutes the above 
view. If it is not so, if this mutable 
and ever changing world be real, as it 
is, (as the Dvaitins hold), what have 
they, the Dvaitins, to say against the 
logical view of the Buddhists, (as set 
forth above) ?* 

*The above artiole is based upon Harl- 
bhadrasurl’s “ Sastra-Varta-Samuohohaya ” 
(Nirnayasagar Press, Bombay, Ed, 1914). 



HOW TO PRESERVE HINDU SOCIETY 

By An Observer 


« INDU society has boon most apa- 
thetic for centuries. IJndor the 
cover of a sham toleration it has been 
hiding a terrible passivity from which it 
should extricate itself immediately, if 
it wants to preserve itself and its cul- 
ture. The Hindus aro declining in 
number, and one of the reasons of this 
alarming phenomenon is their conver- 
sion into alien faiths. So long as other 
religious communities are carrying on 
aotivo proselytization, Hindu society 
cannot afford to sit quietly and suffer 
as at present. It should, on the other 
hand, organise itsolf efficiently and take 
proper steps for its preservation. In tho 
course of his presidential address at the 
supplementary session of tho Hindu 
Mahasabha held recently at Karachi, 
Srijut Eamananda Ohatterjeo, the re- 
nowned editor of tho Modern Review t 
Calcutta, strongly pointed out this 
urgent need : “Successive censuses have 
revealed a steady but none tho loss 
an alarming decline in our porcont- 
ago of tho total population of India. 
We claim, thoroforo, to exorcise the 
same rights as the members of othor 
faiths have been exercising of increasing 
our numbers by legitimate and peaceful 
conversions. In our case we have a 
special justification; for our activities 
consist mainly in reconverting or re- 
covering our lost numbers. This has, 
no doubt, irritated those who had so far 
gained by our indifference or passive 
attitude in this vital matter. But logic 
and justice are on our side; they have 
no right to resent in us what thoy have 
been doing so long.” 

Even if wo tako for granted tho 
criticism of a section of interested pro- 
pagandists ti at Hinduism is not a pro- 


solytising roligion, the Hindu religion 
should change its ways and opon its 
doors especially to thoso who have been 
perverted from it. But in doing this it 
will not bo making any innovation at 
all; it will be only following its old law 
of growth. It has ever boon assimilat- 
ing new elements, and it is thus that it 
has grown into what it is in tho world 
of religions. Of course, tho raothod it 
has followed is not one of more formal 
or spectacular conversion, but of spiri- 
tual and silent transformation. And 
what it has done in tho past and is still 
doing haphazardly, it has got to do 
moro vigorously. But more important 
than tho question of admission of now 
elements, is tho neod for ro-admitting 
those who have boon lost through tho 
ill-treatment and neglect cf tho so-called 
higher classes. 

Tho duty boforo the loadors of Hindu 
society is twofold. Tho encrustations 
of false conservatism and orthodoxy, 
which have becomo dangorous to tho 
progress of tho Hindu community, 
should now bo broken down mercilessly 
and suitable stops should bo taken, 
which will mako it unnecessary for tho 
so-called lower classos to take sholtor 
within tho fold of an alien faith, bo it 
for considerations of material gain or 
social uplift or both. Besides, measures 
aro to be adopted for tho re-admission 
of the perverts mo3t of whom continue 
to be, inspite of tho change of label, 
what they were before their conversion. 

But all this will be possible if Hindu 
society reforms itself along healthy 
linos. And one of tho most important 
items of reform is tho removal of tho 
curso of untouohability that oxists m 
various forms in different parts of the 
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country. It is tho spirit of an all 
round service for the depressed and the 
down- trodden that can save tho Hindu 
community from its presont crisis. 
Very rightly did Srijut Ramananda 
Chatterjeo stress this important point 
when he said, “We aim by economic 
and other moans, at removing tho curse 
of untouchabitity from the land . Wo 
must quicken the pace of education 
among ourselves, for, as the latest 
official report on education shows, tho 
Hindus as a community, arc moro back- 
ward in education than cither Christians 


or Muslims. Our upper classes are no 
doubt more advanced than Muslims; 
but our lower classes lag far behind. 
Tho ancient Ilindu teaching emboidod 
in tho Mahabharata enjoins on us tho 
duty of service to lowor classes. Though 
wo are entitled to defend ourselves 
against attacks from backward com- 
munities, our ancient way to conquer 
was not by brute force but by sorvico 
and sorvico alono.” 

May tho loaders of Hindu society 
take to heart these wiso words 1 


THE SCIENTIFIC MYSTICISM OF THE GITA 

By Girindra Narayan Mallik , M.A. 

[Continued from the last issue) 


inpO determine tho rightness of our 
'!*) acts, therefore, wo have no other 
alternative than to take recourse to tho 
Adhyatmika theory of tho Vedanta 
with special reference to its meta- 
physico- psychological aspect. 

Epistemology of the Gita 
The whole organic system of a human 
being (wo say ‘human being' because 
this is the highest creation of God) is 
called 'Kshetra* in tho Gita. It has been 
analysed into several constituent ele- 
ments, viz ,, — tho soul or Jivatmaeucasod 
in the body, 13uddhi, Ahamkara, Manas 
Chitta, five sense-organs, five organs of 
action, Chetana, Dhiti, and tho gross 
body mado of the five gross elements, 
Akasa, Vayu, Agni, Ap and Kshiti. Tho 
status, function and mutual relation of 
these are to bo understood thus. Tho 
Jivatma is the sole master of the 
Kshetra and so callod hero the 
Kshotrajna-purusha. The others are its 
subordinates. The fivo sense organs 
always in contact with tho five forms 
of perception supply from outside clus- 


ters of sensation or sense-impressions 
which are at first in a chaotic state. 
Those sense-impressions are thrown 
into tho moulds of timo and space, 
which being included in tho Maya 
potency are to be regarded, as with 
Kant, universal principles, and are 
then brought before tho Manas. The 
Manas thon operates upon these sonse- 
impressions, and at this stage it is 
callod Chitta. With its twofold func- 
tion of Sankalpa and Vikalpa it arranges 
the sense- impressions in a series of 
gradation according to their relative 
valuo and importanco, and, liko an advo- 
cate, places them bofore tho judge- liko 
Buddhi with arguments for and against. 
It lies with the Buddhi, thoreforo, to 
determine which of tho impressions aro 
to be accepted and which to bo rojoctod. 
Hence Buddhi is described in the 
Gita as Nischayatmika (f^OTlf^Fl). 
After so determining, Buddhi with a 
view to some particular act or acts being 
done, orders the Manas which; through 
the medium of the five organs of aotion, 
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brings tho accepted impression in con- 
tact with tho outer world, and thereby 
acts are done or avoided in the shape of 
some motor activities. The Manas then 
has got besides the above function of 
Sankalpa-Vikalpa another function 
which is technically called Vyakaraua 
whereby it puts tho decision of tho 
Buddhi into practice and for that pur- 
pose engages the five organs of action. 
Briefly speaking, tho Manas when con- 
cerned with the sense-organs has got 
the function of Sankalpa-Vikalpa, and 
when related to the organs of action it 
does the act of Vyakaraua. As distin- 
guished from those functions, the func- 
tion of Buddhi is called deci- 

sion or ascertainment. So it is said in tho 
cryptic formula of tho Mahabharata, Sa 
251-11, sqsrcnqiforen fffciret 
I 

It thus appears from tho above that 
the solo function or attribute of Buddhi 
is to judge the rightness or wrongness of 
acts by foreseeing tho consequences 
thereof. It has no other attribute as 
we coma to know from tho Maha. Vann. 
181 — 26. The attributes of tho Manas 
again are manifold, viz — Sankalpa, 
Vasana, Ichcha (desire or volition), 
Smriti (remembrance or recollection), 
Dhriti (patience), Sraddha (faith), Ufc- 
s&ha (energy), Karunya (pity), Utkan- 
fchA, (eagerness), Prema (love), Day A. 
(kindness), Sahanubhuti (sympathy) 
Kritajnata (gratefulness), K&ma 
(sexual desire), Lajja (bashful ness), 
Ananda (pleasure), Bhiti (fear), Raga 
(attachment), Sanga (association), Dvo- 
sha (aversion), Lobha (greediness), Mada, 
Matsaryya, Krodha, etc., and these 
feelings and volitions cause in various 
ways a tendency to act. Necessarily, 
therefore, Buddhi alone independently 
of the Manas cannot give an impotus to 
the senses! act. Notwithstanding this 
dependence upon tho Manas, Buddhi 


must bo regarded as superior to the 
Manas and the sonses, simply because it 
is tho solo judge of tho rightness or 
wrongness of acts. Tho acts which follow 
from tho Manas unconcerned with 
Buddhi must not necessarily be right 
acts. Referring to this very superiority 
Buddhi lias boon described as the cha- 
rioteer of the chariot-like body. 

Two phase s of Buddhi 

VasanAi or desire being an attribute 
of Manas, it is not proper to ascribe it 
to Buddhi, But popularly tho word 
Buddhi is used in two senses, viz., (1) 
the judge of rightness or wrongness, (2) 
tho Vasanft arising in the Manas. Bud- 
dhi boing tho highest official of tho 
Kshctrajna, it is not altogether im- 
proper to describe it in terms of Vasana. 
To avoid such confusion, however, 
Buddhi lias boon described in tho Gita 
as of two phases* — (1) Vyavasayatmika, 
(2) Vasanatmika (II, 41,46,49 & III f 
12). In tho first phase, Buddhi deter- 
mines that such and such acts are right 
and worth doing, whilo such and such 
acts are wrong and to ho avoided. This is 
followed by a desire in tho Manas to do 
tho right acts. If, thoroforo, tho Hud- 
dhi is pure, it will bo followed only by 
right desires and right acts. 

*ThoBC two phjsos of Buddhi aro similar 
to what Kant describes as Pure Reason and 
Practical Reason. Hence tho rightness of 
acts is always to be determined from tho 
standard of pure Buddhi or what is called the 
Sattviki-Buddlil in the Gita. It is to bo 
noted here that this doctrine of the Gita 
finds its analogue in the thoory which Kant 
develops from the metaphysical and ethical 
points of vlow in his Metaphysio of Morals, 
and iB subsequently developed further in 
Green's Ethical theory of Solf- realisation. 
“The moral worth of an action cannot lie 
anywhere but in the principle of the will 
without regard to tho ends whioh oan bo 
attained by action.” (Metaphysic of Morals, 
tranal. by Abbott, p. 16). Elsewhere Kant 
says —“When the quoBtion is of moral worth 
it is not with tho action whioh we boo that 
we are concerned with but with those Inward 
principles of that which wo do not see.* 
(p, 24, Ibid), 
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Besides Buddhi, Manas and the sen- 
ses, there is also tho Chotana in the 
body. This is nothing but the vital 
principle or energy which underlies all 
the diverse movements that are always 
going on within the organic system and 
which it is that makes the body a living 
one. The existence of this vital prin- 
ciple is necessary for tho difforont ins- 
trumentalists Buddhi, Manas and 

the senses to perform properly their 

respective functions. The gross body is 
made of the fivo elements, and under- 
lying those gross elements there are fivo 
subtle elements (tho Tanmatras). 
Lastly, it is to bo noted that all tho 
various categories that have been des- 
cribed are inter-related to one another, 
and they oxist and operate in harmo- 
nious co-operation. This well-regulated 
state of activity and energy is duo to 
some higher vital forco which is called 
Dhriti in tho Gita. 

Now all tho categories described 
above are the ovolutos of Prakriti which 
is an unintelligent substance. Neces- 
sarily, therefore, these are intrinsically 
blind, their functions or activities arc 
never possible, but for tho existence 
within the Khsetra of tho Spiritual 

Principle the Kshotrajna-purusha or 

Ji vatina. As already stated tho Buddhi, 
tho Manas and the senses are all sub- 
ordinates carrying out the ordors of the 
master, the Kshotrajna. Not to spoak of 
the others, evon Buddhi the highest offi- 
cial cannot perform its function of de- 
termining tho rightness or wrongnoss of 
acts unless it gets this impetus from 
the master. Whatever acts are to bo 
done are intendod for tho good of tho 
master, and this good is nothing but 
its own self-assertion or Swarupa- 
Vyavasthiti. Towards this self-assertion 
or intuition (if we understand ‘intuition’ 

in its derivative sense tendency to 

go back to its former state) the soul has 
always a tendency a potential 


activity so to say, and this intrinsic 
tendency has been described in the 
Gita as Atma-prorana and is tho same as 
what Bengal Vaishnavism describes as 
tho Swarupanuvandhitva. Side by side 
with the natural tendency of the senses 
towards the forms of perception as 
Bupa and tho like, the Vedanta andVai- 
shnavism admit a natural tendency of 
the bound soul towards it own Supreme 

Master the Absolute Lord Para- 

matma Purusha pervading the whole 
universe of being. When a quantity of 
vapour is put in a covered jar, its force 
is perceptible by its tendency to move 
out of the confinement. So is the case 
hero. The bound soul intuits, in other 
words, towards its own intrinsic state of 
enjoying the realisation of Brahma of 
which it is a part. The tendency, how- 
ever, is completely actualised or made 
dynamic only when the soul absolutely 
frees itself from confinement in bodies, 
gross as well as subtle, that is to say, 
by tho actual attainment of Mukti. 
But so long as the soul dwells in bodies 
in consequence of its previous acts, it 
cannot avoid actions; on the contrary, 
it must take part in ail tho operations 
of the senses, being guided by Buddhi. 
Tho soul must dologate its impetus and 
power to Buddhi ; and boing thus 
started to action tho Buddhi employs 
Manas and tho senses in such acts as 
can gradually prepare the pathway of 
yielding the soul’s self-realisation. It 
is to bo noted here that tho nature of 
such acts depends, according to the 
view of tho Gita, upon tho social status 
an individual occupies in tho world 
and those aro described as Swadharma. 

Purity of Buddhi 

From tho above it is quito evident 
that the purity of Buddhi plays a most 
prominent part in the matter of a 
man’s doing his own acts with tho solo 
object of attaining Moksha. Tho purity 
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of Buddhi, again, necessarily implies the 
purity of Manas. This superiority of 
pure Buddhi and pure Manas, which is 
too much emphasised in the Gita, is also 
admitted in the Upanishads. 11 It is the 
Manas of men which causes bondage 

and release for the former, the 

Manas is attachod to temporal objects, 
for the lattor, it must detach itself from 
these objects (i. e. from their effects)." 
(“ Brahmabindu Up. 2, Maitr. IV — II). 
To attain this state of purity there 
must be deep-rooted in the Buddhi or 
reason the knowledge that one and the 
samo Akshara Brahma in His aspect of 
Immanent Regulator dwells alike in the 
heart of all boings of the universe and 
so there can bo no intrinsic difference 
between these beings, and that each in- 
dividual being should treat others in the 
same spirit of love and sympathy. 
This doctrine of idontity in the midst of 
differences is of vital importance not 
only in Hindu religion but in all 
religions which admit the immanent 
character of God. It is analogous to 
Hegel’s conception of One- in- all and 
boars a close resemblance to Professor 
Green’s theory that there is a Spiritual 
Principle in Nature and in man, and 
that the two are virtually the samo. 
(Prolegomena to Ethics). 

Relative aptitude of the three methods of 
Yoga , Jnana and Bhakti 

The question now is, how can such 
knowledge be deep-rooted in the Buddhi. 
Various methods are indicated for this 
purpose, viz., the Yoga-marga of 
Patanjali, the Bhakti-marga and 
the Jnana-marga. To determine the 
relative aptitude of those mothods 
wo are to romember the fact that 
the ultimato motive of the bound 
soul is complete deliverance from the 
shackles of mundane existence — the 
cessation of all Karmas, the cause of 
boudago. Wild a view to hasten this 


state by effecting a speedy control of 
the senses, the Yoga-marga is adopted 
by many even at the earliest stage of life 
without undergoing the processes of 
Karma, Jnana and Bhakti*. And so it 
is that the sixth chapter of the Gita gives 
an account of the practioos of Kriyft- 
yoga as indicated by Patanjali. Indeed 
in tho Yoga-method abnormal experi- 
ences might bo acquired, somotimos 
with striking and vital results. But the 
method has some defocts. Tho prelimi- 
nary ancillaries of Kriyft-yoga are too 
sovere to bo borno through by many. 
Besides, tho senses with or without 
awaronoss on tho part of tho Yogaru- 
ruksus aro so much inclined towards 
the objects of tho outer world that an 
artificial coercivo method of controlling 
thorn is not a suro guarantee of succoss. 
As a result, there is an approhension of 
most of tho Yogis meeting with a down- 
fall before tho last stage Samftdhi is 
reached. Those fortunate few, again, 
who make a steady progress in Yoga 
aro sometimes granted intermediate 
favours in tho shapo of eightfold 
(according to Patanjali) or oightconfold 
(according to the Bhagavata) Siddhi; 
and such achievement operating upon 
their egotistic foelings might bring 
about thoir degeneration. Dofccts like 
those of this method are pointed out and 
warned against in the Bhagavata. More- 
over, though the Gita proscribes this 
method to ho occasionally adopted for 
tho purpose of securing a concentration 
of the Ghitta, still it never doos so at tho 
cost of tho Karmayoga. Against tho 
Karmayoga it might bo contandod by 
many that the method of participating 
in all acts of tho world, evon if it might 
be without any tho least attachment to 
thoir effects, takes a good doal of time 
to bring about tho desired purification 
of Buddhi and thereby taxes the pati- 
ence of tho doors. Others might urge 
*fcjou Maitr, and M, ~ 
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that Karmas, being included in Maya 
and so irrational, cannot bring about 
that complete annihilation of all Kar- 
inas which is co-existent with Moksha. 
To meet such futile objections, the Gita, 
while approving of the method of Karma, 
enjoins a gradual practice of sense- 
control and holds up an assurance that 
the method is slow but sure (VI. 25 & 
45; II, 40). It is further emphasised 
that those Karmas which are done with- 
out any attachment can never cause re- 
births or metempsychosis of the soul. 
Moreover, the Karmas are enjoined to 
bo done not in a blind mechanical way 
but with a clear knowledge of the one- 
ness of God manifesting Himself in the 
differences of the world. The know- 
ledge that there is a spiritual principle 
in man and in Nature, that the two are 
virtually one, that the Supremo 
Spiritual Principle) dwolls alike in the 
heart of all beings, that the world is 
nothing but a form of tho Supremo 
Being —such motaphysical knowledge 
must always bo the guiding principle of 
our conduct in life. Brieily spoaking, 
the Gita like Paul Cams in his ‘The 
Ethical Prohlom’ lays down in clear 
terms that "tho loading principle in 
ethics must bo derived from tho philo- 
sophical view back of it, that the world- 
conception a man has can alone give 
character to tho principle in his ethics, 
that without any world-conception tho 
ethics of man would bo a moro moral 
instinct with no rational insight into 
its raison d’otro.” 

As has alroady boon stated, the sub- 
stratum of Jnana referred to above is 
Buddhi. And tho Buddhi which itself 
is irrational can never produce this 
Jnftna from within itself. Owing to the 
contiguity and reflexion of tho soul, or, 
to use the phraseology and metaphor wo 
have already adopted, being dictatod by 
the soul it can acquire this knowledge 
from the Sastras. But no such know- 


ledge— the hardest knowlodge ever con- 
ceived — oan be deep-rooted in the reason 
unless there is faith in the Sas- 
tras. This faith in the contents of the 
Sastras goes by tho name Sraddha, and 
Sraddha is the most preliminary stage 
in the Bhakti-marga. It is clear, there- 
fore, that the Jnana- raarga must be 
combined with Bhakti, and tho two are 
intor-related and inseparably connected. 
In fact for tho perfection and fruit- 
bearing state of the Jnana, Bhakti is 
indispensably necessary. And so the 
Gita attaches no less an importance — 
perhaps a greater importance as appoars 
from certain texts, e.g. 

oto., (xn. 2), % fsftr: (xn 

20). wn etc , (XVIII, 5 ;■>) 

-—to the Marga of Bhakti so far as the 
mattor of self-realisation is concerned. 
Side by sido with tho texts which eu- 
logise tho J nana marga thoro are quite 
a good number of toxts which culogiso 
Bhakti. Tho significance of all these 
toxts is that no sharp line of demarca- 
tion has been drawn in the Gita 
between these two Margas. 

Bhakti-marga in the Gita 

It is to bo noted in this connection 
that tho Bhakti-marga as described in 
the Bhagavata and as elaborated by tho 
expounders of Bengal Vaishnavism has 
not boon accepted in toto in tho Gita. 
Karma as explained previously being 
the predominant feature, tho Gita lays 
a greater stress on tho broad fact, 
namely, that God can bo attainod not 
simply by performing certain cere- 
monial rites or by going over the pages 
of scriptural texts in a solitary place, 
but also by participating in all acts 
which a man is required to do in his 
own status determined by his capabili- 
ties and qualifications. Whatever one 
does, oats, oilers unto fire or gives, and 
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whatever penaneo one makes, must be 
dedicated to Bhagawan Krishna. Resort- 
ing to Bhagawan as the Ultimate 
Refuge of all beings, and dedicating all 


acts whatsoever to Him — these two 
stages of the Bhakti-marga are described 
in the Gita. 

(To be continued) 


PEAYEE 

By M . Gnanasambandam , B.A. 


perfectly good man’s life is a conti- 
nuous prayer and a humble sub- 
mission at the foet of God. Prayer is 
born of piety and piety is not a thing to 
be practised only at particular times 
and in particular places ; but it is a state 
of being which is spread throughout the 
entire day’s transactions by a man. It 
will express itsolf in truth, in forgive- 
ness, in compassion and in doing 
actions in a spirit of devotion and 
love. The man who is always consci- 
ous of the presence of God in himself 
is the truly pious man. Ho who has 
taken pains to be pure, truthful and 
humble is the man who has made 
room in his heart for God. The 
pious man or the man of prayer is lie 
who thinks even when he is persecuted, 
“ Why should I retaliate and try to add 
to the persecutor's miseries ?” Patient 
and confident in misfortune, brave in 
difficulties, modest in prosperity, just 
and kind in actions — is the pious man 
who has nothing to fear. In a man of 
deep faith and pioty every happening 
which is at first sight arbitrary and 
meaningless generates more of faith in 
the goodness of God and fortifies his 
mind against agnostic views. Who can 
deprive the pious man of his peace of 
mind which he experiences in all the 
varying situations of life ? Full faith in 
the loving kindness of God is the 
foundation of spiritual life. Tliero is in 
all pious men the deep longing to be 
with God which is more powerful than 
the desire o: the child to be with its 


mother. If any one wishes to become 
pious, he must correct himsolf every day 
and every hour and contemplate on the 
fine qualities of head and heart eviden- 
ced by the world’s groat Bhaktas who 
wore born in every clime and in every 
ago, whose memory is sacred and refre- 
shing. If a man has successfully trainod 
himsolf to fool sincorely that this vast 
world with all its wonders belongs to 
God and that healono is the solo Master 
and Lord guiding tho destinies of the 
kings, kingdoms and inhabitants in the 
world who are all His chosen instru- 
ments, is there the slightest cause for 
such a man to be upset even in the most 
unexpected calamity happening to him ? 
In proportion to tho depth of a man’s 
faith in God is his strength to bear 
difficulties which confront and confound 
him. Prayer is tho unspoken language 
by means of which one communes with 
God. Tears of joy fill the eyes of tho 
man praying to God from the depths 
of his heart, not knowing His mysteri- 
ous ways. Who can rightly under- 
stand Lord Sri Krishna ? Even Bhi- 
shma lying on his death- bod confessed 
his inability to understand Ills ways. 
Can ordinary mortals sunk neck-deep 
in Maya attempt to interpret His 
ways ? 

Tho Almighty has not even a 
moment’s rest. Ho is awake while the 
whole creation slumbors. At His com- 
mand the fire burns and tho wind 
blows and the sun shines, at His desire 
men come into tho world and go out of 
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it. The soriptares say that God is in 
everything. “ The Lord it is that has 
become the Jiva and the Jagat.” And 
standing humbly before God t what 
request can a man make of Him who 
knows everything concerning all. Man 
does not know himself ; what the ‘Me* 
is, is always a mystery. God knows 
everything of eaohman, his past, 
present and future and therefore he 
knows best what is fit for each man’s 
evolution. Who is man to presume and 
suggest anything to the Almighty God ? 
It is .man’s first business to try and 
realise the God in him either by Bhaj- 
ana, Sadhana, or selfless service. Man 
must placo his purified mind at the 
entire disposal of God. When man’s 
personal ego becomes zero, his mind 
coasos immediately to give him trouble. 
It is good for man to become convinced 
that nothing happens in the world 
without God’s command. “ Not an 
atom moves but by His bidding ” is a 
saying truer than any other saying. 
This implies faith. Divine justice never 
fails. There is absolutely no need to 
dospair of justice in the world whose 
lord is God. But for the infinite grace 
and compassion of God, men would not 
havo boon endowed with consciousness. 
The most urgent need of tho present 
age is sincere prayer— prayer to bo 
blessed with the ardent desire to know 
and lovo God whose ways are mysteri- 
ous and beyond human comprehension. 
God is the ownor of the universe and 
the Lord of all creation. How can 
Bmall and short-livod men call anything 
their own exoept tho God in whom they 
live and breathe, movo and have tlioir 
being ? What is ‘Maya’ except the false 
idea that the perishable things belong to 
man and the eager desire to possess 
those things which appear to-day and 
disappear tomorrow ? Forgetting the 
essence of things which exists in all 
things, man has clutched the show and 


shadow of things which glide away. 
Without tho knowledge of the Self, of 
what use is tho acquisition of the whole 
world ? As Josus said, “ What shall it 
profit a man if ho gains tho whole world 
and losos his own soul ?" In the heart 
of every pious man is the prayer, 
“ Awake in mo, 0 Lord, the sense to 
fool and know Thee in preference to 
any other object.” God is invisible so 
long as man is proud of his possessions 
and powers but God reveals Himself 
when material glamour and false pride 
are removed from man. Though the 
head that wears a crown feels giddy 
and uneasy, the head of the Bhakta 
who has felt the touch of the 
Lord's graoo feels composed and easy at 
all timos and under all circumstances. 
Without God-consciousness man is 
proud, selfish and wicked. But with 
therisoof God- consciousness in him, 
he becomes kind, loving and forgiving. 
The lovo and light which support and 
enlighten the world is of God and the 
same love and light shine in men as 
pure consciousness. To taste permanent 
bliss men must have no other thought 
than God, no other talk than God, no 
other friend than God. To seek and 
find that which is highost in us, which 
is not subject to changes, which is not 
dependent on anything outsido of us 
but which is self-subsisting and self- 
revealing without which the body is a 
mere lump of flesh — is true prayer. 
Henceforth, let our thought be, “ Why 
not acquire the same intensity of love 
to the Maker and creator instoad of the 
liking which good many people oherish 
towards tho fleeting objects of the sen- 
ses, knowing that man is not the objec- 
tive visible body subject to pleasure, 
pain, fear, decay and death but the 
subjootivo Invisible Spirit without 
whom the niverse has no existence. 
This is prayer, pure and proper. 
This is man’s true property. 



TIME AND ETERNITY 

By Prof. M. A. Venkata Bao , M. A . 


f HANKS to Bergson and Einstein 
time has become the central problem 
of philosophy. The crux of tho question 
is presented by the antithesis between 
time as felt and time as thought. Per- 
ceptual time is agreed to be a conti- 
nuous whole, whereas conceptual time 
is supposed to be mathematical-discrete 
and infinitely divisible in character. 
Confronted by this problem philosophy 
has so far taken the usual methods of 
suppressing one or other of the aspects 
of the problem. The first to take 
time seriously was Bergson. Ho 
dismissed conceptual time as emp- 
ty, spurious and ‘spatial’, and up- 
held perceptual time as the only 
concrete reality. Time becomes the 
very stuff of reality. But Bertrand 
Bussell has a great suspicion of this easy 
solution. For him, analysis is the road 
to reality, and tho world can bo ana- 
lysed into a number of series of discrete 
moments. The mind is a succession of 
sensations and images, and the world a 
succession of ‘particulars’ (a term 
which Bussell adopts for his neutral 
entities in the Analysis of Mat ter). These 
present day discussions on time display 
opposite abstractions. As usual extremes 
meet, and both views commit tho same 
fallacy — that of denying unity. Bergson 
seems disinclined to admit a unitary 
ground or essence, revealing itself in 
duration, and speaks of ‘pure duration’. 
And Bussell is equally emphatic in 
denying continuity of essence between 
the succeeding particulars. As usual, 
the truth consists in the synthesis of 
opposites. Beality is both duration and 
succession. If we interpret time as tho 
aspect of succession, we have to supple- 
ment it wita the aspect of ground or 


essence to render it adequate to reality 
in its fullness. This aspect is that of 
eternity. Beality displays both the as- 
pects of time and eternity. This view 
renders Bergson’s duration conorete as 
the creative self-expression of reality. 
It renders Bussell’s atomioity intelligi- 
ble as referring to the successive stages 
of its growth. 

II 

Bertrand Russell's Analysis of Time 

Bussell develops his view of time in 
our knowledge of the external world. 
He refers to this problem again in tho 
Analysis of Matter only to reiterate the 
old views. Begarding the usual argu- 
ments for tho unity and indivisibility 
of chango based on perceptual experi- 
ence, his answer takes three forms. 

1. Physiological 

2. Psychological 

3. Logical 

The physiological and psychological 
considerations are urged by Bussell to 
prove that continuity of experience need 
not imply the continuity of the objects 
of experience, nor even continuity of 
sense data. Snapshots may produce the 
illusion of chango. The logical con- 
sideration is intended to prove that it 
is necessary to distinguish instan- 
taneous states of objoots and to regard 
them as forming a “ Compact Series’*. 

1. Physiological proof of discreteness 

“A motion is perceived t and not 
merely inferred , when it is sufficiently 
swift for many positions to be sensible 
at ono time; and the earlier and later 
parts of one perceived motion are dis- 
tinguished by the less and greater vivid- 
ness of the sensations." (Our Knowledg 0 
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of the External World, pp. 139-40.) 
Discrete stimuli may therefore, produce 
continuous sensation, 

Sensations have duration ; if stimuli 
occur faster than the duration of sensa- 
tions, sensations fuse into each other, 
and produce the perception of motion. 

1. This view assumes the discreteness 
of stimuli as Bussell admits. (E. W. p. 
140.) 

2. Bergson points out that the dis- 
crete stimuli must bo governed by a 
continuously changing apparatus, if 
they are to be successively presented. 
If change is not in the stimuli, it must 
be in their presenting or operating 
cause. “ In ordor that the pictures may 
bo animated, there must be movement 
somewhere. The movement does indeed 
exist here ; it is in the apparatus.” 
(Creative Evolution) 

3. And perception of motion or con- 
tinuous change implies a close simila- 
rity between the stimuli; they must 
have the same general character. This 
qualitative similarity precludes ulti- 
mate atomicity. 

4. Further, the different staccato 
strokes of stimuli must occur in some 
pattern or ordor, if sensations of them 
are to fuse into one. Such a pattern or 
order implies a unitary source in the 
nature of stimuli. 

Discrete stimuli cannot, thorefore, 
produce perception of continuous 
change. Bergson’s argument doos not 
rest merely on perceptual continuity of 
time. It is metaphysical, showing the 
necessity of continuity. This physio- 
logical answer of Bussell is not therefore 
conclusive* 

2. The Psychological Considerations 

This line of thought is the central 
interest of Bertrand Bussell. He at- 
tempts to bridge the gulf between senso 
data and physics. 


He points out that we may have un- 
perceivod sensations. “In all cases of 
sense data capable of gradual change we 
may find one sense datum indistin- 
guishable from another, and that other 
indistinguishable from a third while 
yet tho first and tho third are quite 
easily distinguishable”. (E. W. p, 141) . 
There may be difference, therefore* 
when identity is perceived. “Such con- 
siderations as the above show that 
although we cannot distinguish sense 
data unless they differ by more than a 
certain amount, it is perfectly reaso- 
nable to suppose that sense data of a 
given kind, such as weights or colours 
really form a compact series.” (E. W. 
p. 142.) By a ‘compact series’. Bus- 
soil means a series in which there are 
infinito number of units between any 
two units. Between two sensations of 
weight or colour, there may be an 
infinite number of sensations of un- 
perceived weight and colour. 

Nor is this psychological line of 
argument conclusive. 

a. A sensation that is not sensed is a 
contradiction in terms. The inter- 
mediate stimuli are only physical 
stimuli. 

b . This consideration confuses senso 
data with sensory awareness. Even 
if sense data are discrete, sensations 
may be continuous. 

c. Even if we allow for marginal sen- 
sations in the sub-consciousnoss sensa- 
tions cannot certainly bo infinite in 
number at every instant . 

3. Logical Considerations 

Buesoll desires to show the possibility 
of giving an atomic interpretation to 
perceived motion. Ho points out that 
in a moving body, the oxtont which we 
see at one instant is different from that 
which wo see at another. Thus he says 
we are brought back to a series of mo- 
mentary views of the moving body, and 
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that this series will be compact. (E. W. 
14.) But this atomic interpretation of 
motion is exceedingly frail. 

a. The difference is perceived as in 
the same moving body, otherwise there 
would be different perceptions of diffe- 
rent bodies. 

b. Does the momentary state display 
change, a pattern of before and after? If 
it does not, how can static moments con- 
stitute change, even if thoy produce it 
in us? 

c. In an instant of the cantorian 
series, no compact series of sensations 
can be experienced — a veritable swarm 
of 'little perceptions 1 in an instant 
which is infinitely divisible. 

Bussell proceeds to assert the neces- 
sity of analysis till we get static units. 
So long as our analysis has only gone 
as far as othor changes, it is not com- 
plete ; if it is to he complete, it must 
end with terms that are not changes, 
but are related by a relation of earlier 
and later.* 1 (E. W. 151) But we must 
ask — 

a . Why should analysis bo complete? 
The answer must undoubtedly bo — for 
the mathematical theory of infinity and 
not for tho analysis of motion. 

b . What is meant by changes that 
are not changes but related by earlier 
and later? This is certainly a meaning- 
less contradiction. Either it is change 
with a pattern of before and aftor, or it 
is a static point. 

Bussell has not shown tho logical 
necessity of analysing motion into 
motionless units; nor has ho shown the 
possibility of perception of chango, if 
the stimuli are absolutely discrete. 

Ill 

Bergson is the protagonist of time. 
If continuity is perceptual illusion to 
Russell, it is the essence of reality for 
Bergson. lie maintains tho integrity and 
indivisibility jf chango. If intellectual 


analysis leads to discreteness, to atomi- 
city, it is not a suitable instrument for 
revealing reality. 

Bergson’s description of concrete 
duration implys and calls for a unitary 
essence persisting in the changing 
phases, calls for anothor 11 dimension of 
time ” which is eternity. “ Like 
finalism, although in % a vaguer 
form, our philosophy represents the 
organized world as a harmonious 
whole.” (C.E. 53.) Life on the con- 
trary progresses and endures in time.” 
(C.E. 54.) “ this reality is un- 

doubtedly creative i.c ., productive of 
offocts in which it expands and trans- 
cends its own being.” (C.E. 55.) Some- 
thing of the whole therefore must abide 
in tho pirts ; and this common element 
will be ovident to us in some way, por- 
haps by the prosonce of identical organs 
in very different organisms.” (C.E. 57.) 
“ For our duration is not merely ono 
instant replacing anothor; if it wore 
thero would never bo anything but the 
presont, no prolonging of tho past into 
tho actual, no evolution, no concrete 
duration. Duration is tho continuous 
progress of the past which gnaws into 
the future and which swolls as it 
advances.” (C.E. 425.) Theso expres- 
sions have no meaning if they exclude 
reference to an essence or material 
connecting tho several phases and 
rovealing itself progressively in them. 
A harmonious whole, endures in time, 
oxpands and transcends its own being, 
tho common element evident in the 
presence of identical elements, pro- 
longing the past, and gnawing into the 
future these are inexplicable phrases 
if a central reality taking successive 
forms is denied. 

Bergson proves the identity of 
impulsion by similarity of organs 
in divergent channels. Ho is think- 
ing of the whole course of tho evolution 
of lifo on the planet* But if wa think 
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of each organism and its life, wo must 
postulate a central essence, a determi- 
nate nature revealing itself in the 
changing phases of its growth and 
decay. It need not have clear modols 
of ready-made ends. It will forge its 
own purposes in the stress and strain 
of its life. 

Accepting the lesson of relativity, wo 
must think of the life of each organism 
as a whole. Momentary snapshots will 
not give us its true nature. Its full 
nature is revealed throughout the 
changing phases of its life. If wo can- 
not describe a bit of mattor adequately 
without reference to the time axis, the 
greater is the need of taking account of 
time in the case of living organisms. 
13ut time is not tho whole story. The 
changing phases from birth to death re- 
veal a unity of ossonco, a " continuity 
of interpenetration,” which is tho 
eternal background. Tho concrete reality 
cannot bo fully described therefore in 
terms of change alone, but needs sup- 
plementation by another dimension. 
Tho roal-in-duration, essonce-taking- 
forra is the full nature of tho observed 
fact. This is what Gentile means when 
ho spoaks^of mind as pure act. Berg- 
son does not draw this implication 
because ho is absorbed in combating 
mechanism, and mechanistic finalism, 
and because he is afraid of tho Carte- 
sian substance, the string that runs 
through tho necklace of beads. “In- 
stead of a flux of fleeting shades merg- 
ing into each other, it perceives dis- 
tinct, and so to speak solid colours, sot 
side by side like the boads of a necklace, 
it (i. e. t the mind) must perforce then 
suppose a thread, also itself solid to 
held the beads togethor.” (C. E., p. 4.) 

As a matter of fact, this sub- 
stratum has no reality ; it is merely a 
symbol intondod to recall uncoasingly 
our consciousness, tho artificial 
character of tho procoss by which tho 


attention placos clean-cut states side 
by side, where actually there is a con- 
tinuity that unfolds.” (C. E. p. 4.) It 
is a strange meeting of extremes that 
both Bergson and Russell should in- 
veigh against tho same abstraction of 
substance, that both should feel the 
nocossity of clearing the same lumber 
before proceeding. Instead of a per- 
manent piece of mattor, we have now 
the conception of a “ Worldline, ” which 
is a series of events connected with 
each other in a certain way. “ A light 
wave is analogous to a material unit ; 
it differs in tho fact that it spreads 
spherically instead of travelling along 
a linear route.” (Russell : Analysis of 
Matter, 21G.) Both aro unconscious 
that tho work was done long ago. Tho 
transition from substance to subject, 
from pro-Kantian thought, both ompori- 
cal and rational.to post- Kantian thought 
has not boon assimilated in contem- 
porary philosophy. Tho whole work 
neods to bo done again with special re- 
ference to fresh regions of fact, physical 
and psychological. The alternative to 
“ substance ” is not more change or 
pure atomicity. It is obvious that both 
Bergson’s “ continuity that unfolds ”, 
ami Russell’s “series of events connect- 
ed with each other in a certain way ” 
imply a reality that unfolds a stuff or 
material that runs through the sorio3 
of events. There need no hesitation 
in granting that there are no distinct 
boads, no motionless states, and 
no permanent substances hiding bohind 
tho sorios of events. But we aro still 
loft with the changing phases, with 
duration. To speak of an initial im- 
pulsion at tho beginning of life is in- 
sufficient unless it operates in the 
organisms every moment, and in every 
divergent channel of life. If it doos, 
tho vital ossonco in each organism 
rovoals itsolf in its changing phases ; it 
cannot bu identical with thorn. It is 
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11 compresent” with its whole duration. 
It is its eternal background. Vital 
essence taking form, or manifesting 
itself in successive forms is therefore 
the concrete fact. 

Thus in Bergson time and concrete 
duration are identified. The aspect of 
change is stressed so much that it 
comes perilously near the meaningless- 
ness of mere change. Reacting against 
the old idea of substance as a statio and 
indifferent entity binding together 
momentary states into a mechanical 
whole, Bergson seems to deny ail 
ground of unity in duration. Duration 
as mere change without something that 
changes is as much of an abstraction as 
clock-time, an infinitely divisible 
whole, empty of all events. But in 
Bergson himself there is a concrete 
view of time which noods to be freed 
from its excessive emphasis on more 
change. Contemporary thought on 
time is involved in blind alleys. It is 
caught between the Key 11a of mere 
duration and the Chary bdis of a mathe- 
matical infinity of pure instants, — 
between an abstract interpretation of 
perceptual and conceptual time. 

A true view of time is impossible 
without an adequate conception of eter- 
nity. A more concrete interpretation 
of duration will give a clue to a move 
adequate solution of the problem of 
time. Time is to be thought of against 
an eternal background. Of course dis- 
cussion is bound to suffer from the 
necessary employment of motaphors. 
We must first get rid of the spatial 
conception of eternity as an endless 
line. The precept, " Take time seri- 
ously” has resulted in a one-sided 
emphasis on mere successiveness. Dura- 
tion is a flow certainly ; but it cannot 
be a mere flow. There is something that 
flows. Bergsop is afraid of admitting 
this aspect of duration, on account of 
the bogey of the Cartesian “matter,” an 


inert substance, which might convert 
his flow into a “ necklace of beads ". 
But the foar is groundless. Duration is 
a concrete process which has “ thick - 
ness” Something is realising itself in 
the process. It is not hidden behind 
the outer wall of the process. Principle 
and process aro one. Beality is life 
expressing itself. Mere -expression is 
meaningless. More duration is un- 
thinkable. So is mere substance. The 
flower is a block of duration, an event 
or series of events, in the language 
of relativity. The flower or any bit 
of reality is a set or system of processes 
in which its nature is expressing itself. 
Dr. Whitehead speaks of “ Realisation 
as tho becoming of timo in tho field of 
extension.” (Science and the Modern 
World : p. 159.) 

The very mention of “ nature ” or 
“ essence ” is enough to perturb con- 
temporary thought because science and 
philosophy have not been able to got 
rid of the paralysing influence of the old 
notion of inert substance. But here is 
no inert substance, but a living princi- 
ple, a plain fact of observation. The 
flower is not a mero process; it has a 
uniqueness and individuality which is 
different from everything else, which it 
reveals through all its phases. Tho 
whole nature of the flower is not found 
at any one moment of it 3 existence, 
neither in the bud nor in tho glory of 
its maturity, nor in its fruitful seed. It 
is a growth, a duration. To appreciate 
the full nature of its reality, therefore, 
wo have to take account of tho essence 
or system of q ualities and relations as 
well as the changing phases which con- 
stitute its life. This indwelling princi- 
ple is found throughout the growth : 
its fullness is revealed in the complete 
life of tho flowor, not at particular 
stages of its growth. It is “ compre- 
sent ”, to use Dr. Alexander’s word for 
a different meaning with the whole 
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process. It is its eternal aspect. If before t 
now and after constitute the three 
dimensions of time, eternity may be 
said to be its Fourth Dimension, corn- 
present with all the other throe 
dimensions, just as timo is the forth 
dimension of space and 1 compresont * 
in a looser way with its throe dimen- 
sions. This 1 comprcscnce * of eternal 
essence with temporal phases confers 
value on all the phases, in different 
degrees, but each unique in its kind. 
Childhood is not mere undeveloped 
manhood. The child is not a little man, 
a means to his future. Every stage of life 
is primarily an end in itself, and only 
secondarily a means to the later stages. 
Every phase is a unique realisation of 
an aspect of the eternal essence which 
is not “thin,” but “thick," not linear, 
but multiple in possibility. That is 
why the play of childhood lias in its 
own way a final value. Every stage is 
to be lived, and not lost in retrospect 
or expectation. That is why romantic 
love is an end in itself, and not a more 
means to the good of the race. The 
flower is not a mere instrument for 
bringing about fruit and seed ; it is an 
end in itself. It reveals a part of the 
eternal essenco. Rabindranath Tagore 
had this truth in mind when in a poem 
in the Gitanjali he speaks of ‘The un- 
seen playmato’ pressing the cygnot of 
eternity on many a fleeting moment of 
careless joy. 

The word ‘corapresence is to bo 
taken in a specific sense, more intimate 
than the relation mo^nt by S. Alexan- 
der. For him, it is primarily spatial in 
its reference. The earth and sky, floor 
and table, even mind and its object are 
examples of compresenco in his moan- 
ing. It means the most universal fact 
of togetherness in the space-time mani- 
fold. The words manifestation , expres- 
sion, realisation , are nearor the intimate 
relation we are referring to, indicate 


more nearly the nature of the relation 
between eternity and time, essence and 
successiveness. 

This view of time and eternity is 
borne out by the principle of relativity. 
If time is essential to things, if the ulti- 
mate unit bo the event, Space-Time- 
Particlc, there are as many times as 
Space- Timo- Systems. 

1. Time matters to things, passage 
is an ossontial characteristic of things, 
of even “ dead matter”. It renders in- 
telligible the idealistic insistence that 
time is the form of manifestation, that 
process is nocessary to realisation. 

2. There is no ono timo, but many 
times, as many times as there are rela- 
tively isolable systems in reality. This 
means philosophically the abandonment 
of a Unilinear Conception of Eternity 
as endless lino. The universe then 
"has no histories of its own, though it 

contains histories beyond number.” 

"has no seasons, but all at once bears 
its loaves, fruits and blossoms." (F. II. 
Bradly : Appearance and Reality.) 

The recent developments in Physics 
in regard to the Quantum Phenomenon 
also tend towards the organic concept 
of Nature. The particlos of matter have 
become singularities in waves, foci of 
fields of force, rather than isolated 
billiard balls. Eddington points out that 
interspace is as ossontial as the centre ; 
that the electron cannot be located 
definitely and that the same electron 
may never appear twice. That is to say, 
what is constant is the balance of for- 
ces in patterns of field and centre, and 
not self existent particles. 

Thus recent physics illuminates clas- 
sical metaphysics. If the unit of reality 
is tho event, it bocomos rather meanig- 
less to spoak of points, instants, as 
though they could exist by themselves. 
As Vailiinger puts it, the mathematical 
view is an instrument of dealing with 
tho world, not a picture of it. The 
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univorso therefore is a unitary fountain the funtain underlying it thoughout is 
of energy giving rise to infinitely Eternity. Eternity is the Fourth 
diversified evonts, each process is time, Dimension of Time. 


RAM MOHUN ROY 
By K. Subbaroyan 


(jpjRISTOIj has become a veritable 
$p. centre of pilgrimage for all 
Indians who happen to visit England ; 
for here lie the remains of one whose 
life marks the dawn of a new era in the 
history of our race. He is one of the great 
prophets of India who in various ages 
have led her in the onward march of her 
great world-destiny. It was his mis- 
sion to show modern India whore the 
cultures of the East and the West had 
met that a unity of both was possihlo 
on a basis of mutual friendship and 
understanding. The epitaph written 
to his sacred memory beautifully sums 
up the life of this great and good man : 
“Bonoath this rest the remains of a con- 
scientious and steadfast holiover in the 
unity of Godhead. Ho consecrated his 
life with entire devotion to the worship 
of the Divine Spirit alono. To his great 
natural talents, ho united a thorough 
mastery of many languages and early 
distinguished himself as one of the 
greatest scholars of the day. His un- 
wearied labours to promote social, 
moral and physical condition in India, 
his earnest endeavours to suppress 
idolatry and Sati-rite and his constant 
zeal in the advocacy of whatever tended 
to the glory of God and welfare of man 
live in the grateful remembrance of his 
countrymen'” 

A long and continuous period of 
Muslim rule had given placo to the 
domination of a Christian power from 
the West. Owing to the constant play 
and interaction of the religious beliefs, 
ideas and customs of many faiths— 


Hind uism, Islam and Christianity — the 
whole life of India was enveloped in a 
gloom of mystery and chaos filled with 
utter superstition and rank ignorance. 
Thon it was that Ram Mohun Roy 
appeared as the herald of a new age. 

lie was born in the year 1774 to a 
Brahmin Zamindar, Ramkanta by 
name. IIo inherited the spotless and 
pure character of his mothor. The way 
in which he began to master all langua- 
ges bore perfect testimony to the fact 
that he was “a robust genius born to 
grapplo with whole libraries”. When lie 
was but nine, ho went to Patna, a centre 
of Arabic culture and learning. His 
talents, diligence and retentive momory, 
combined with his independence of dis- 
position, won for him the love of his 
Gurus. Before fourteen he secured a fair 
knowledge of Sufism and Vedanta and 
finished a course of study in Aristotlo 
and Euclid through Arabic translations. 
During his stay in Benares, he made a 
more deep and caroful study of Vedanta 
Philosophy and found that there was no 
basis in it for many of the existing 
baneful social practices of the Hindus. 
Thon he resolved to root out these 
many evils prevalent in the Hindu 
society of his day. As he grew 
older this desire became an intense pas- 
sion with him. Moulded in courage, 
manliness and vigour, his passion for 
reform mado him broak away from his 
family. Ho left his house and travelled 
far an 1 wide over India, going as far as 
Tibet, where he came in contact with 
Buddhism. Bravo as he was, he could 
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not tolerate many of the precepts 
attributed to that religion and openly 
attaoked them. The Lamas who strongly 
resented the intruder’s conduct would 
have prosecuted him, save for the timely 
help afforded by a young lady who 
took pity on him. This incident earned 
his eternal gratitude for the fair sex. 

The parents felt keenly their separa- 
tion from the boy and sent messengers 
in ail directions in search of him. Ho 
was soon found out, brought homo and 
in due time married. Being very critical, 
some of the meaningless and minor rites 
of the marriage ceremony did not escape 
his notice. Two years elapsed. The 
greatest blow to his loyalty to tradi- 
tional religion was occasioned by the 
painful sight of his brother’s wife boing 
consumed on the funoral pyre of her 
husband in accordance with the custom 
of Sati. 

The storm began. The passionate ad- 
vocacy for the abolition of social evils 
such as Sati and idolatry brought him 
into the arena of social reform, llis 
aversion to the British rule in India 
seems to have vanished by now. His 
study of the English language and 
friendly contact with many English 
people enabled him to appreciate their 
chivalry and admire their powers 
of organisation and discipline. Drivon 
out of home, he made his own way in 
the world and gradually roso to the 
position of a Dewan. Within a 
decade ho had amassed an immense 
fortune. Resigning his post in 1811, 
he engaged himself in spiritual culture 
and in the investigation of truth. 

He produced tho first Bengali prose 
which can claim a permanent placo in 
literature. Ilis efforts were marked 
with immediate and tremendous results B 
Minds of many types began to be 
! Poets arose. The monotheism of 
Islam, the great precepts of Jesus 
[ a &d the universal religion of the 
10 


Upainshads mingled together in the 
birth of a new Church. He wrote 
ceaselessly in Bengali and English, that 
the world might open its eyes to the 
awakening that had taken place among 
his country-men. His fame spread to 
England and America. Considerable vio- 
tory in his fight against idolatry and 
social evils camo to him. He establish- 
ed in the year 1823 tho Brahmo Samaj 
on broad and liberal lines. His was a 
universal religion promoting at once 
piety, morality, charity and benevo- 
lence, and strengthening the bond of 
union between men of all faiths. Today 
tho plant has grown into a big tree 
under the cool shade of which many 
weary pilgrims rest in peace. 

lie showod to his count’rymon that 
tho Sati rite did not at all form a part of 
the Hindu religion, as assumed by them. 
His disinterested, patient and perseve- 
ring efforts bore their fruits ere long; for 
Bentinck, tho Viceroy, passed a regula- 
tion declaring tho practice of Sati illegal 
and punishable. The crowning victory 
proved a sourco of infinite joy to him 
and ho thanked God for rescuing the 
dignity and character of his noble and 
ancient race from the contempt of tho 
civilised world. Ho also advocated 
the cause of widow marriage with 
that generous and noble man, Pandit 
Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar ; although 
he was not successful in his life-time, 
tho nation roapod the fruits of his work 
some years after. 

Study was a recreation to him. 
He opened the eyes of his countrymen 
to tho fact that if they wished to bo the 
citizens of tho world, they should 
break through the orthodox barriers 
and travel in foreign lands to 
study the institutions of other countries 
and profit by tho experiences of all the 
nations of this world. He took great 
delight in educational reforms. Indeed 
he had much to do with tho growth 
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and spread o{ English eduoation 
throughout India. 

Ram Mohun Roy sailed for England on 
the 15th November, 1830, as a witness 
in the controversy between the Moghul 
Emperor of Delhi and the East India 
Company. Besides he wanted to pre- 
sent memorials to the Queen for the 
abolition of Sati which the orthodox 
had till then resisted. Wherever 
ho wont, lie was received with great 
cordiality. Tho circle of friends he had 


won was very large. He was not how- 
ever spared a long lease of life to conti- 
nue his work in England, for he was 
attaeked by a serious fever and in spite 
of the best medical aid, he breathed his 
last in Bristol on the 27th September, 
1832. But his soul shall ever direot us 
in our onward march in the vanguard of 
civilisation. 

11 Ram Mohun’s body lies smoulder- 
ing in the grave but his soul is march- 
ing on." 


SELECTIONS PROM ADHYATMA RAMAYANA 

AYODIIYA IvANDA : CHAPTER VII 
Vasisjita Consoling Biiauata 


{Concluded from 
5TCi: *Tcn: i 

(I 11 

crores of universes 

to: (*3:) havo gone into dissolu- 
tion many wm: creatures 

(3^#)^: have perished all 

m*\: oceans have dried up 
in this momentary exis- 
tence 371 ^ which indeed mw 
(permanent) place or means of 
abiding is). 

101. Universes havo gone into dis- 
solution by croros; many are the 
creatures that havo perished and the 
oceans that have dried up. What por- 
manont. placo or means of abiding is 
there in this existence which is transi- 
tory like a second ? 

II w 

water drop on the edge of a qui- 


the last issue) 

vering leaf transient (mi; 
is) (*pi: man) ?Am\ (^sft) at 
a time which (in the world’s opi- 
nion) is improper (as for exam- 
ple, even in childhood) (d^it, life) 
prRI gives up in that matter, 
i.c ., about life for you what 
JEW belief (^ is). 

102. Life is as impermanent as tho 
wator drop on tho edge of a quiverin'} 
leaf, and men are seen to meet with 
untimely death. What reasonable 
faith can you possibly have m this 
life? 

uaiara: in « V 
^ the individual soul ara* 
due to actions perform- 
ed with the body in previous 
life 5?: again endowed with 
a body becomes) 

(srjwjt) by virtue of actions done 
with that body 5a: again =a wd 
assumes a body) to 
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this way struct: for the individual 
soul ^f:body always is). 

103. The individual soul becomes 
endowed with a body in accordance 
with the actions performed in the pre- 
vious incarnation ; and ' due to works 
done with the prosont body he comes 
into possession of another. Thus the 
individual soul is always assuming 
bodies. 

[Vasishta moans that thcro is no reason 
for ono to mourn over another's death ; 
for the soul is euro to aseuino bodies until 
dual emancipation.] 

STOFTSTfcT % Wit fJjSlfa JJfffR I 

II 1 ov || 

*nr^r ?rej 

I1 II 

qui just as (^:a man) 
tattered garment % verily 

profit throws aside new (^in: 
garment) qaiRr takes (q and) <ptn 
in like manner the individual 
soul 3-1% worn out H body qfitqyr 
giving up always again 

qq now body) uq takes 
without fail there (in this 
matter) itftq^q for grief qrqur: oc- 
casion fq: how (*qra; is). 

104-105. Just as a man throws 
aside a tattered garment and puts on 
a fresh one, so the individual soul 
relinquishes a worn out body and 
invariably acquires a now ono. What 
occasion is there for grieving over this ? 
q %% 3ng srp-m q =q q$q n 

II 1 o'i II 

t *|qiqT%itsqq: gpuifiHfwuf : i 

^r^rt pqife srq Prqfkq: 

ii i-i n 

^icHi the soul sng ever q faqq 
does not die q not =q and 3iR5f i8 


born qqi=t (qi) grows (either) (q: 
he, the Atma) qtqprcfi^: devoid 
of the six changes qrqer: infinite 
qprsnnqfrmr: whoso form is truth 
and pure consciousness of 

tho form of bliss the 

witness of all modifications of the 
mental stufi or Anthakarana qq- 
ftqfaq: not subject to dissolution 
(*qiqjs). 

100 1 0G. Tho soul Inis no birth, 
growth or death. Dovoid of tho six 
changes, infinite and of tho form of 
truth, bliss and pure consciousness, it is 
the undying witness of all moditicafcion3 
of the mind- stuff. 

uq grfgrfiq: qqfcra: i 

5?-IRUH ik f IRT R^rTI qlk* fq fifrim 

II 1 ov» || 

the soul TTq one only 
qr: the Supreme (beyond Pra- 
kriti) without a second qq- 
fcrq: existing equally everywhere 
f? verily is) thus ?iic*iih 
the Atman ik firmly ?ir7i know- 
ing qi>3> sorrow RTc^ri giving up 
ftiqf funeral ceremonies, etc., $5 
do. 

107. The Atman, who is ono only 
and without a second, is the Supreme 
r>eing that exists equally everywhere. 1 
With this firm conviction, shako off 
all grief and perform the funeral rites. 

[1. It is hereby in dicat id that the 
individual 6oul is ono with tho Universal 
Self, and that therefore there ia no ocoasion 
for grief ] 

%cTsiton: ^ i 

II 1 OC II 

ipPRq o high-born ono efaschpn: 
from the vessel of oil (your 
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father’s body taking ont 

ministers wnfJr: us s? at- 
tended by qqrorc fitting duty 
do. 

108. 0 high-born one, tako out your 
father’s body from tho vessol of oil : 
and with tho assistance of your minist- 
ers and ourselves attend to your dutios 
ffcr uwidfg^?m i 

faasflisrFfsr #k % uf^rrfctoira 

II 1 °-£ II 

?Rr thus by his Guru 

himself ugtfau instructed u: *rw: 

NOTES AND 

Tiie Faith op a Commander 

Under this heading tho Atlantic 
Revieio for April publishes an interest- 
ing article on the religious belief of 
Marshal Foch. As the goneralissimo 
commanding the allied armies in the 
Groat War, he had perhaps a larger 
share than many a groat man of our 
day, in shaping the destinies of the 
modern world. That this great soldier 
of rare executive capacity was a 
devout Christian and that tho thought 
of God was the chief source of 
inspiration for him in life would bo 
a matter of great interest to tho world 
at large, especially in these clays when 
religion is regarded by many as a 
concern of the weak and tho imbecile. 
“Born of an old Catholic family of the 
Pyrenees, ho (Marshal Foch) was 
brought up in the faith and piety of his 
ancestral home. A pupil of the ecclesia- 
stical seminary of Poligan, then of the 
Jesuit Colleges of Saint-Etienno and of 
Metz, his Catholic faith received from 
his teachers a lovely quality of 
simplicity and strength.” What a 
strong influence this religious education 
had on his mind is evident from the 
following remark he made one evening 
in November 1928 at his family home 
in Valentine: “When I left Saint- 
Clement de Metz, Father Cosson gave 
me as his hi.-. host word of advice to call 
often on the Holy Spirit. Ever since 


(that) Bharata rKi thereupon 3Rfr 
•fir born of ignorance sorrow 
giving up ftrat ceremony 
(funeral rites, etc.) faftnra; accor- 
ding to religious injunctions ^ 
performed. 

109. Thus instructed 6y his Guru 
himself, Bharata forthwith gave up the 
sorrow which had arisen from his 
ignorance and porformed the funeral 
and other ceremonies in the prescribed 
manner. 


COMMENTS 

that time I have said each day tho 
traditional prayer Veni, Satiate Spiritns , 
followed by the liturgical pray or... da 
nobia... recta sapcrc ” 

“ His conviction was extraordinari- 
ly intense that God as the sovereign 
master controls the world's course. 
Ho expressed this conviction rnoro 
than ten timo3 in public and incessant- 
ly in private conversation. When a 
friend congratulated him on having 
received the supreme command at 
Doullons, ho answered, ‘Don't con- 
gratulate me yet. I am none tho prouder 
for that. And pray God it may not bo 
too lato.” On the day of King Alberts 
triumphal re-entry into Brussels Cardi- 
nal Mercer paid his respect to Foch’s 
genius. 1 No, no, 1 profcestod Focli 
‘ genius has nothing to do with it. I 
have thought, plannod, reflected- But 
when everything has been considered, 
I have never seen the way to a solu- 
tion. Finally when the “yes” had to 
be given on which thousands of lives 
wore going to depend, I felt myself to 
be the blind instrument of Providence.’ 
Speaking of the battle of the Marne in 
September 1914 and of the even more 
daring marches to the sea in October 
1914, he again said to Father de Grand- 
maison, ‘How was I able to accomplish 
what I did? Because God willed it so 
I don’t know how. Wo are the blind 
instruments of Providence.* And still 
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another time, referring to the most 
critical situation which he had known, 
‘From what source did that unconquer- 
able strength come to me ? ..I do not 
know. Wo aro blind instruments of 
Providence. It is God who guidos every- 
thing.* But it would be wrong to think 
that his faith relieved him of the duty 
of action. He expressed his opinion on 
this point admirably : ‘ Thero is no 
need to confuse tho miraculous with 
the providential. Strictly, it is now 
proper to speak of the miracle of the 
Marne, on tho miracle of the Yser, the 
miracle of Victory. This would be to 
disparage the tremendous part played 
by our troops, As far as I am concern- 
ed, when at an historic moment a clear 
vision is given to a man and tho event 
proves that this clear vision has deter- 
mined movements of enormous con- 
sequence in an important war, I 
hold that this clear view (such I 
think I had at the Marne, at the Yser, 
on the twenty-sixth of March) comes 
from a providential influence in tho 
hands of which man is an instrument, 
and that the triumphal decision is 
brought from on high by a will superior 
and divine. * 

lie was, as Mr. Baldwin said, a great 
soldier, a great Christian and a great 

gontleman lie novor concealed 

the fact that he had a Jesuit brother, 
and ho never failed to follow the parish 
service as a simple believer. At 
Ploujean in Britauy, to tho time of his 
death he sang at Mass with tho Breton 
peasants, received tho sacrament, and 
follwed the procession, a taper in his 
hand . . . Ho died a believer. A groat 
crucifix dominated tho bed on which lie 

died Foch loved to recall what 

Napolean said of war, that it was an 
art primarily simple and all a matter 
of execution. But Foch would cortainly 
have said no loss of religion, of his own 
religion, that it was simple, and all a 
matter of execution, that is to say, a 
great truh infusing a whole life.” 

The Ideal Missionary 

. We have elsewhere expressed the feel- 
ing of resentment which Indians gene- 
rally feel at the methods of conversion 
adopted by Christian missionaries in 
these days, and at the attitude of mind 
they help to develop in the converts. 


w 

Primitive Christianity and to some 
extent even the Church Christianity of 
pre- Reformation days had a tradition 
of missionary work which, unliko that 
of tho presont day, aimed more at 
preaching a sublime gospel of life 
than at destroying the national culture 
of othor countries. Manilal Parokh 
whom wo have quoted elsewhero 
expresses his views on this subject in 
an illuminating article on ‘the Ideal 
Missionary* in the C. S. S. Review. 
Mr. Parekh is described in tho Review 
as a Catholic without a Church, and 
his views may bo summarised briefly as 
follows : Jesus Christ charged his 
twolvo disciples to preach his gospel, 
wandering from place to place with 
no money with them and depending 
entirely on the charity of tho people 
among whom they preached. Though 
he did not insist on their giving up all 
family connection, they were to 
remain absolutely poor and to live 
virtually like Sannyasins. In St. 
Paul, however, the Sannyasim ideal 
reached a higher stage of perfection, 
for ho was tho first among the fol- 
lowers of Jesus to take tho vow of 
chastity as well as that of poverty... 
“Paul of all Apostles was a true Sannya- 
sin i. c. a man who is socially, civilly 
and politically dead and who lives 
to the universal in him.” Hence his 
tremendous success as a missionary. 
Following him the Catholic Church 
maintained the ideal of poverty and 
chastity, but the temporal power of the 
Church however stood in the way of 
its remaining perfectly faithful to tho 
ideal. With the Protestant Movement, 
which was moro secular than religious 
in its origin, tho worldlinoss of the 
Church reached tho climax, and tho 
result was that when Christianity subse- 
quently came face to face with tho peo- 
ple of Asia, it proved a miserable failure. 

' This has been the ease because 
Chistianity has suffered spiritually 
from the political, economic and cul- 
tural superiority of the so-called Chris- 
tian nations. ..Even tho Roman Catho- 
lic Church which is undoubtedly the 
noblest and the greatest of all Christian 
Churches is not free from most of tho 
evil qualities mentioned above. A 
Catholic Indian priest said the truth 
when ho said to the present writer... 
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that the Roman Church had failed in 
Asia. The example of Francis Zavier, 
perhaps the greatest of Christian mis- 
sionaries in Asia, is a glaring proof 
how politics spoil even the best of 
God’s men. The Portuguese power in 
India was too great a bait even for him 
not to be used for spiritual ends. In 
Japan where the western nations had 
never attained any power, the work of 
the Roman Church resulted nearly three 
centuries back in the creation 'of sect 
which triod to assort its independence 
by a civil war." 

In conclusion ho summarises the 
qualifications of an idoal missionary of 
Christ as follows : “ A missionary 

should bo one who is socially, civilly, 
politically and racially dead..., This 
means ho must be a Satiny a sin such as 
Jesus, Paul, Francis of Assisi, Francis 

Zavier, eto., woro llo must he filled 

with the spirit of God and Christ and 
share with them tho passion for souls. 
Ho must identify himself with tho 
people among whom he goes just as 
Jesus and Paul did. He must bo a 
Hindu to the Hindus. Ho must not 
belong to any organisation or Church 
which is not purely spiritual and as 
such God’s... lie must como with tho 
idea of fulfilment of all that tho people 
among whom he goes may have by way 
of religious culture, and not with that 
of destruction or displacement.... He 
must lead a poor man's life, a Sadhu’s. 
His work should be of a purely spiri- 
tual character and he should look upon 
individuals as ends in themselves. Ha 
should under no circumstances create a 
new sect in the country to which 
ho goes, a new religio- social-political 
or even cultural unit, but let tho life 
that ho releases permeate like a leaven 
the whole lump of life." 

Wo dare say all Indians would wel- 
come missionaries of this kind if 
Europe can send such men into our 
midst. 

UNTOUCHAI3ILITY PliOELEM 

Swami Iswarananda of kSri Rama- 
krishna Ashram, Rajkot, C. S. Kathai- 
war, has sent us his illuminating 
pamphlet on ‘Untouchability Problem 
and its Solution.’ It contains many 
wise and practical ..suggestions for the 


solution of this problem: which has 
now become an urgent necessity for 
securing the future well-being of the 
country. We give below a short sum- 
mary of tho pamplilot. 

Tho Swami says that one becomes an 
untouchable for want of soucham or 
clean habits. Therefore the solution 
of the problem chiefly 4 lies in the 
observance of bettor and cleaner habits 
by tho so- called untouchables. In 
support of this ho says that in Puranic 
and Medieval times many untouchable 
communities gained admission into the 
‘touchablo ranks’. Even now the edu- 
cated and therefore more cultured 
among tho untouchable castes aro 
treated on many occasions on equal and 
familiar footing by men of other castes. 
The Swami quotos many authoritative 
passages from Mann, A past ham ba and 
Mahabharata to show that culture can 
raise one’s status in tho social scale. 
The plan of work laid down by the 
Ri shies is to gradually bring all abori- 
ginal tribes and foreigners settled in the 
country within tho fold of the Ghathur- 
varnas. As regards temple-entry lie sug- 
gests that any one who has taken his 
bath that day and put on freshly wash- 
ed cloths may bo allowed to go in and 
have Darshan whatever may bo his 
caste. Regarding food ho says that there 
is neither Nimithadosha nor Ashraya- 
doslia with it when it is prepared and 
served cleanly with duo attention and 
regard to tho guest, and tho giver is nob 
positively known to the receiver as a 
vulgar and morally degenerate man. 
As to persons engaged in dirty profes- 
sions, they aro untouchable only when 
they are engaged in tliier work, and 
even a scavenger becomes touchablo 
when he has taken a clean bath and 
put on fresh cloths. 11 No one is low by 
his profession Every commu- 

nity by its profession is • worshipping 
tho Viratpurusha as manifested in 
society and so tho Dharma of cleaning 
latrines is as sacred as tho Dharma of 
of Vodio study and teaching or Govern- 
ing the kingdom. The bucket and tho 
broom in tho hands of tho scavenger 
are as holy to him as the Vilwa and 
Gauges water to the priest in the 
temple." Thus Varnasliiama does not 
admit the superiority or inferiority of 
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oastes on the basis of duties; for all 
duties are saored and when discharged 
in the proper spirit load to the salva- 
tion of man. Therefore a scavenger 
even while remaining in his profession 
w ill bo reoognised and respected as a 
Brahmin by the practice of control of 
mind and senses, austerity, cleanliness, 
forebearauce, guilelessnoss, loarning, 
self-knowledge and faith which are the 
natural duties of the Brahmin. Exclu- 
sive privileges are no part of Var- 
nashama Dharma. If they have been 
claimed and presumed in tho past by 
higher oaato3, it was duo to foolish 


short-sightedness. What will remain 
in future will be the Varnashrama with 
out privileges in which every group 
will have equal rights and full opportu- 
nities for the attainment of the four- 
fold Purusharthas. He concludes by 
an exhortation to the higher oastes to 
spread tho Vaidika Dharma among the 
Avarua 9 in accordance with tho glorious 
tradition of their forefathers, and to 
tho down- trodden ‘classes to cast off 
tho hypnotic spell of inferiority by rea- 
lising that tho Almighty and Ever-pure 
Lord is lodged in thoir innermost 
hearts, 


BEVIEWS AND NOTICES 


A Guide to the Study op Hin- 
duism : by E . Soundararaja Aiyengar, 
B.A. t B.L. Published by Vamaiut Co. t 
149 , Broadway , Madras. Pages 84. 

This book contains a brief presen- 
tation of tho main features of the 
Sanatana Dharma. The author sup- 
ports ovory one of Ins statements by 
free translations of apt passages from 
the Gita, tho Upanishads, tho Bhagava- 
tham, Manusmriti, Tiruvachakam and 
othor sources. One chapter is sot 
apart to show how “ it has remained 
for Mr. Gandhi ” to find tho under- 
lying truths of alion religions to 
bo the same as those of tho Sanatana 
Dharma and how by living up to the 
ideal pointed to by thoir fundamentals, 
he forms a type in whom the religions 
of the East and the Wost can find a 
common solution for the problems that 
vox them. Tho catholicity of tho Hindu 
faith is dearly brought out in one 
chapter and several others aro devoted 
for discussing tho beliefs, tlio methods 
of worship and tho rules of conduct of 
the Hindus. In the last few pages, 
the author has rightly empliasisod the 
importance of the love of man and of 
God, and most appropriately quotes in 
full the little poem, “Abu Bon Adhom”. 
The . book is precious because of its 
concise presentation, its avoidance of 
controversial methods and the wise 
choice and happy arrangement of its 
numerous quotations. 


Rematiuiaoe op Hindu Women on 
Sastrtc Basis, (2od Ed.) : By Dr. 
Shimorja Vengoba Rio, B.A . , Retired 
Superintendent . , Mysore Indigenous 
Hospital. Published by R.C.S. Maniavi, 
Malleswaram , Bangalore. Pages 110 , 
Price annas 12 net • 

The author takes up many objections 
that arc usually brought forward 
against remarriage of widows and 
refutes them by quoting profusely from 
Manu, Yajnavalkya, Adityapurana, 
Padmapurana and various other autho- 
ritative texts. He does not hide the 
fact that in some cases texts aro found 
to be opposed to each other, some 
favouring and others positively prohi- 
biting remarriage. In such cases, it is 
shown from Gautama, Hemadri and 
others, that obedience to any of the 
texts is optional. The learned dis- 
cussion is concluded with the modest 
statement that in certain calamities 
such as the death of a husband, his 
desertion, his becoming an ascetic, etc., 
“ tho remarriage of woman is sanction- 
ed by the Sastras and that it is 
optional”. Two long quotations from 
Parasara and Manu, stating that no 
sorrow whatever should be caused to 
women, are then combined with a final 
appeal that when any of the calamities 
mentioned above befall them, widow- 
hood or Brahmaoharya should not be 
enforced on them but that they should 
be encouraged and helped to remarry 
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If they wish to do so”. This book 
is free from any bias and deserves to be 
widely read. 

Darsanika Maha Pravachana: 
By Swami Jnanananda . Published by 
N. Satyanarayana Baju and P. Bajam 
Rain, Sri Narasimha Bhavan&m P. 0. 
Ralanni t Wert Godavari . Paqp^ .209, 
Price ( Inland ) Rs. 2 8, {Foreign) 4 Sh. 

* This book contains four lectures de- 
livered by Swami Jnanananda in Ger- 
many. Profess or S. Radhakrishnan, 
M.A., D. Litt has written a brief fore- 
word to it. The first two lectures are 
on 11 Philosophical Religion ” and ex- 
plain how the Vedic Seers made every 
phenomenon the object of their keen 
observation and meditation, and how 
they perceived the unity of existence 
and sang: “ The Reality is one, the 
sages call it differently”. Philosophical 
religion, . according to the Swami, 

“ looks with tho senses, studios with 
understanding and reason,” grasps and 
enters the subjective forms of intuition 
and reasoning and finally transcending 
them all plunges into the realisation of 
the Absolute. If one patiently and 
carefully follows the subtleties of the 
author's thought and the rather cum- 
brous phraseology in which ho has in 
some places expressed them, one is sure 
to find highly interesting descriptions 
of subjective transformation and of the 
various aspects of mystic revelation. 
The lecture on “ Science and Religion ” 

NEWS AND 

Vivekananda Society, Colombo 

The 28th annual roport of tho 
society shows that it had 1,335 mem- 
bers during the year 1930-31. Under 
the auspices of the society discourses 
on Gita were given and Kathaprasan- 
gams were performed. It celebrated in 
a fitting way the Gurupoojas of tho 
63 Shaivite Saints and the birthday an- 
niversary of Swami Vivekananda. Tho 
Society organised 28 public lectures 
during the year 1931. Besides a 
library, a book depot, and a Sports 
Club, the Society also runs a Vidyalaya 
having 204 children on its roll. Tho 
Society sent a religious preacher to 
give religious instruction to tho Hindu 
inmates of the Mahara Prison, and 


is oouched in more easy language. It 
gives a detailed refutation of the pre- 
tentious claim that the solution of the 
mystery of the universe is possible only 
through the study of matter , and draws, 
by way of contrast, a grand picture of 
religion and the final truth, as pointed 
out by the sages of India as well as by 
all the great teaohers in every part of 
the world. The last lecture is . on 
Transcendence. It reverts ‘to technical 
phraseology and by gradual reasoning 
comes to the conclusion that “ neither 
the subject nor the object nor their re- 
lations have a real and absolute exis- 
tence, and that transcondonce is by no 
means a course of annihilation, as some 
wrongly regard it, but a course of 
enriching and strengthening our atti- 
tudes till wo are able to reach “there- 
whore there is no longer a where", 
Lifting the veil of technical termino- 
logy, wo find that the author is never 
one-sided, hut that he assigns a proper 
place in his scheme for every process 
from sensuous perception to mystic 
absorption. Such a broad viow of 
religion, which is not limited to a 
particular sect or church, caste or croed, 
race or nationality but which aims at 
the manifestation of tho Divine Essence 
and Reality in one’s own Rolf, and the 
creation thereby of a world blessed with 
harmony, must undoubtedly awaken 
response in the minds of all cultured 
men of the present day. 


EE PORTS 

Hondala Leper Asylum on Sundays. It 
also distributed prizes to tho value of 
Rs. 250 to tho winners in tho religious 
examination held undor its auspices. 
Tho Society now proposes to con- 
struct buildings for housing itself and 
the Vidyalaya at an estimated cost of 
Rs. 75,000 and appeal to the generous 
public for contribution. 

Kanchi Prohibition Association 

The Report of the association for 
1930 is a record of useful work done 
for eleminating tho drink evil prevail- 
ing among tho masses. It carried on 
wide propaganda by moans of leotures, 
leaflets, magazines, magic lantern 
slides, dramas and individual persua- 
sion, 




14 Lot the lion of Vedanta roar " 

Lot me tell you, strength is wliat wo want and the first step in getting 
strength is to uphold the U pan i shads and believe that “Tam the Atman”, 

— Sirami Virekananda 
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We offer our salutations to the God Who is in the fire, Who 
is in the water, Who has pervaded the whole universe, Who is in 
the plants, Who is in the trees. 

May that only God who, like a spider, spontaneously covers 
Himself with threads made out of His own creative powers, grant 
us unity with His Universal Being ! 

SWETASWATARA UPANISHAD 
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IS INDIAN CULTURE SPIRITUAL ? 


have repeatedly pointed out 
that spiritual idealism is the 
very key-note of India’s national 
life. But there are not however 
persons still wanting, both among 
foreigners as well as among us, who 
feel disposed to doubt the truth of 
this statement. It is often urged that 
a country whore people live on less 
than 'nine pence a week’ can scarcely 
be spiritual. The general ill-health, 
want of sanitation, and wide-spread 
ignorance in the country are put for- 
ward as arguments against her alleged 
spirituality. And, to crown all, there 
are the social abuses and the fact of 
political dependence whioh, in the 
opinion of India’s critics, are incontro- 
vertible arguments to prove her 
spiritual hollowness. They find in 
Indian religion ‘the most material and 
childishly superstitious animalism’, in 
the Upanishads 4 the work of a rude 
age and a deteriorated race’, in Indian 
epics 1 a fiood of primitive and barbar- 
ous legendary’, in Indian temples 
grotesque barbarism', in Indian art 
‘grotesque monstrosities’ and in Indian 
drama 1 a curiously undeveloped art 
form*. Apart from such gross crude- 
ness, they do not find any trace of the 
much vaunted spirituality in any aspect 
of India's national life or her cultural 
achievements in the past. Such criti- 
cisms were originally given out by 
Christian missionaries and political 
propagandists who wanted to belittle 
India in the eyes of herself and of the 
rest of the world in the interests of 
their imperialistic designs both religi- 
ous and political. But the fact that 
they were so often repeated and that 
they'came from our political masters 
have helped not a little to convince 


even some educated Indians of the 
truth of these criticisms against their 
national culture. Although such whole- 
sale denunciations are now-a-days rare 
and Indian culture is gaining a correct 
appraisal in well-informed oiroles, 
there is still a want of clearness and 
conviction in the minds of some of our 
countrymen with regard to the essen- 
tially spiritual nature of Indian culture. 
We shall therefore try to show what 
exactly we moan by saying that India 
is essontially a land of spirituality. 

It is however necessary at the outset 
to point out the fallacy underlying the 
above conclusions which the critics 
of India have drawn from an observa- 
tion of cortain superficial aspects of 
India’s national life. It is apparent 
that most of these points of criticism 
neutralise themselves when they are 
set off one against tho other. Ilor 
poverty and general ill-health are of 
rocent origin and tho direct outcome of 
tho constant drain of her material re- 
sources in her present state of political 
subjection. Her loss of political inde- 
pendence too does not in itsolf constitute 
an argument that goes to prove the 
spiritual bankruptcy of India. It shows 
evidently that her political life, unlike 
that of her conquerors, was not orga- 
nised on a sound basis at the time 
of her conquest, but it will be highly in- 
judicious to draw any conclusion from 
this to prove that her people are want- 
ing in spiritual instincts. Even the 
prevalence of certain old social institu- 
tions whioh usually form the most 
favourite theme of India's critics does 
not afford sufficient justification for a 
whole sale indictment of Indian culture. 
Customs like child-marriage, rigid caste 
restrictions and untouchability 'can be 
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traced back to historical causes in the 
light of whioh it may be understood, 
without much prejudice to the sagacity 
0 { our ancestors, that these much- 
abused institutions were originally 
evolved as solvents of certain social pro- 
blems that confronted our race in the 
past. That they were allowed to sur- 
vive their period of usefulness can be 
accounted for by the fact that the 
Uindu society has for the past so many 
centuries been without the machinery 
needed for introducing healthy social 
reforms. All the present-day social and 
religious movements have the removal 
of such old and worn-out customs as an 
important item in the programme of 
their work. Incidentally it may bo 
pointed out that we shall be committing 
a great mistake in judging ancient 
social ideals in the light of our modern 
standards. As an instance to the point 
we cite the case of ancient Greeks 
who did not find tho system of slavery 
in any way incompatible with their 
democratic institutions. Even such 
progressive states like Athens and emi- 
nent thinkers like Aristotle regarded 
slavery as an unavoidable institution 
for all countrios having a system of 
popular Government. Yet no one can 
deny that tho aneient Greeks had a 
keen demoeratio sense and that their 
political institutions are tho earliest 
models of all modern democracies. In 
tho case of India also her apparently 
unspiritual institutions are the pro- 
ducts of a by- gone age when standards 
different from ours prevailed in mattors 
of social relationship. Most of the 
criticisms levelled against Indian reli- 
gion, sculpture, arts and epios are the 
result of ignorance and prejudice. This 
can easily be proved by referring to the 
appreciations of Indian culture by eru- 
dite scholars like Schopenhauer, Max 
Muller and Havel who have expressed 
their opinions in language as strong as 


that used by the critios in their sca- 
thing condemnations. The prevalence 
of such contradictory ideas only shows 
that Indian culture has many strata 
within it from whioh her critios can 
select materials that agree with their 
prejudiced notions. Thus the sweeping 
condemnations of Indian culture, far 
from proving it to be unspiritual, only 
reveal the depth of passion and pre- 
judice that sway tho minds of its 
calumniators. 

Having so far considered tho criti- 
cisms that aro usually brought against 
the culture of India, lot us nowoxplain 
what exactly we mean by saying that 
it is essentially spiritual. It is 
necessary for this purpose to determine 
first of all the meaning of the word 
spirituality. For, in these days certain 
higher forms of solf-interest and charity 
are mistaken to be genuine spiritual in- 
stincts. A servant of humanity is often 
acclaimed as a highly spiritual person- 
age. Sorving the sick and tho needy, 
providing food and shelter to the poor, 
educating the orphans and a host of 
other philanthropic acts are considered 
in the modern world as the solo criteri- 
on for judging a man’s spiritual worth. 
In tho same way a man who is inten- 
sely patriotic and servos his country at 
the expense of his self-interest is often 
considered highly spiritual. In the 
opinion of those who sharo sucli views, 
tho Europeans seem to be more spiri- 
tual than the Indians. For their patrio- 
tism raises them to the highest summit 
of heroism and self-sacrifice, while their 
philanthropic sense finds ample expres- 
sion in their efforts to better the condi- 
tions of their own people as well as in 
extensive works of charity abroad. 

Iu our opinion, howevor, such views 
are tho result of ignorance regarding 
tho spiritual ideal. For, when we view 
an act from the spiritual stand-point, 
we gauge its worth not so much from 
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its manifest results as from the mo- 
tives that actuate a person to under- 
take it. In order to see whether the 
impulse is truly spiritual we have to 
go deeper than the action itself and 
see into the mental attitude of the 
person who is responsible for it. When 
we do so we shall find that in most 
cases what is apparently an act of self- 
sacrifice is in reality prompted by 
motives of self-preservation or self- 
glorification. Thus the heroic acts 
of self-sacrifice that a person does under 
the influence of patriotism are noth- 
ing but a higher form of self-love. It 
is the consciousness that the country is 
his own that makes him sacrifice 
somo of his purely personal interests. 
No doubt the self has expanded widely 
in this case but it lias not yet reached 
that stato of disinterestedness that 
characterises the purely spiritual turn 
of mind. Similarly much of what goes 
under the name of philanthropy in 
modern times is the outcome of national 
or communal love. The statesman who 
tries to promote the material well- being 
of his countrymen is actuated more 
by motives of national efliciency than 
by any disinterested love of humanity. 
So also in the case of an individual 
who devotes large portions of his wealth 
for charitable works it is often seen 
that a desire for name and fame governs 
his acts in place of an intense feeling 
for the sufferings of humanity. We do 
not in any ivay decry these forms of 
activity , for whatever be the motives 
of those who undertake them, they 
result in much benefit to the people 
with whom they aro concerned. What 
we wish to point out is that such 
actions aro not perm oa tod by that dis- 
interested or selfless love and that sense 
of dedication without which no human 
activity can be called truly spiritual. 
They lack » j these elements because 
they do not have behind them as thoir 


background the conception of man a$ 
pure spirit or of the universe as an 
expression of the Supreme. When 
patriotic and humanitarian acti- 
vities are inspired by such an 
ennobling vision and are undertaken in 
a spirit of dedication to the Supreme 
Being, they are rid of the dross of self 
and become spiritual in thd true sense 
of the term. In the absence of such an 
attitude, these activities are sure to 
leave one's mind ru filed by pride, con- 
ceit, jealousy and restlessness. 

Thus we see that genuine spirituality 
results only from a conception of man 
and the universe as pure spirit, as a 
manifestation of the Supreme Being. It 
is because Indian culturo is deeply 
rooted in this idea and the national life 
is organised for realising this grand 
conception, that we call India a land of 
spirituality. It is not that every Indian 
is more spiritually endowod than 
every man in other countries. Nor will 
it be true to say that India has been 
absolutely true to this ideal in all 
periods of her history. It will be easy 
to prick holes in the record of her 
achievements in her long annals ; but 
no one who has deeply entered into the 
spirit of her culture can deny that her 
genius is predominantly spiritual and 
that her institutions aro all moulded in 
such a way as to give man an atmos- 
phere that is conducive to his spiritual 
development. In this connection wa 
cannot help quoting the impassioned 
pronouncement of a foreigner in praise 
of India’s spiritual genius. Addressing 
his Indian audience Mr. Vencito 
Avelino, the Consul General of Brazil for 
India, in opening the Panihati Exhibi- 
tion held recently at Calcutta in honour 
of Sri Chaitanya, said, “I salute you all, 
for your are the inheritors of that abid- 
ing light which illumines the world. 
You may not have any material pos- 
session, but you hold the highest wealth 
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on earth, the wealth of your spiritual 
realisations. We in the West have our 
commerce, our industry, our art and 
what not which fill our pockets, but 
alas we do not know God ; and we are, 

therefore, the poorest on earth 

Believe in your Sri Chaitanya, Sri 
Bamakrishna and Vivekananda, believe 
in your so many other god-men and 
torch bearers of truth, who have worked 
and are working for the salvation of 
mankind. I shall carry this message to 
my countrymen that India is the only 
land that has known God and that any 
one who desires to know God, must 
know India ” 

Indies spiritual outlook on life can 
bo made more explicit by a brief con- 
sideration of some aspects of her Varna- 
shrama Dharma. It may bo true that 
the organisation of society on this 
basis was an ideal placed bo fore mail by 
the Puranas an l tho Smrithis and that 
tho ideal was never perfectly realised in 
the life of the nation. It may equally 
be true that it has led to many of the 
abuses in the social organisation of 
India to-day. But the fact cannot 
however bo denied that it has implant- 
ed in our mind tho characteristically 
Indian idea that the ultimate goal of 
life is the realisation of the divinity 
inherent in ourselves as well as in the 
external world, and that the perfor- 
mance of one’s legitimate duties in the 
right attitude of mind will gradually 
lead to tho realisation of this grand 
ideal. Dividing, as it does, the whole 
span of a man's existence into four 
stagos.viz., the life of a student, a citizen, 
a Vanaprasthi and a Yati it keeps before 
him in all these stages tho great pur- 
pose of oxisfaenoo aud te.ichos him to 
regulate his life in such a way that it 
may lead to its ultimate realisation. 
While it provides ample scope for the 
expression of the senses, impulses and 
intellect of man, it teaches him at the 


same time to use these faculties within 
their proper limits and with due discri- 
mination, so that in the end he may 
break through their bondage and plunge 
into the very heart of divinity. This 
is to be achieved in the majority of 
cases by conscientiously discharging 
one’s Swadharma in the right attitude 
of mind. The word Swadharma, when 
freed from its narrow caste significance, 
means only legitimate duty devolving 
upon an individual in accordance with 
his nature and position in life. The 
right attitude of mind consists in the 
spirit of disinterestedness and dedica- 
tion in the discharge of one’s duties. 
Man is ordinarily goaded on to acti- 
vities by an intense desire for the fruits 
of actions. Due to this narrowness of 
outlook he is passionately attached 
to his works, llis mind is filled 
with feelings of elation and depression 
in accordance with the success or 
failure of his actions. To further his 
self-interest he feels no scruple in adopt- 
ing means that transgresses his concep- 
tion of righteousness. As long as he is 
working from purely selfish motives 
such transgression and attachment ham- 
per his spiritual growth. The Hindu 
doctrine of Swadharma however seeks 
to counteract this and convert man’s 
tendencies for work into a means for 
spiritual progress by changing his atti- 
tude towards life. Any legitimate duty 
of life, it teaches, is a sacred commis- 
sion entrusted by God into the 
hands of man. He is to discharge 
such duties in tho most conscien- 
tious mannor and to the best of his 
abilities. His mind is to be free 
from all thoughts of selfish gain 
accruing from success in the action 
he has undertaken. Nor is he to be 
worried by any failure that he may meet 
with in his work. For, he is nothing 
but an instrument in the hands of God, 
and his whole oonoern is to put forth 
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all his oapaoities in the task he has on 
hand. He is asked to look upon all 
actions, whether they be domestic, 
national or humanitarian, as a sacrifice 
offered to. the Supreme Being. Success 
or failure should not disturb the 
equanimity of his mind for the 
Lord has entrusted him with 
his duties of life only with a view 
to advance himself spiritually by 
discharging thorn in the proper attitude 
of mind. If this is accomplished he 
has achieved the real task irrespective 
of the success or failure of his actions. 
The spirit of dedication and the con- 
sciousness that one is doing God's work 
act as a check on all tendencies towards 
negligence which the sense of disinteres- 
tedness may breed in some.The attitude 
of non-attachment, while keeping him 
unaffected by the good results of his 
work, also shields him from the taint 
of those unavoidable evils that are in- 
cidental to all actions in this work-a-day 
world. In this way the Hindu view of 
life harmonises the claims of conscience 
with those of elliciency, and elevates 
the grossly secular into the truly spiri- 
tual, thus providing every individual, 
whether he be an humble peasant, a 
politician or a social worker, with an 
efficient means for spiritual progress. 
All work is raised into worship, the 
gulf between the spiritual and the 
secular is bridged over, the needs of the 
body and of the soul are equally satis- 
fied, and the whole outlook of man is 
thoroughly spiritualised, 

Wo do not claim that this spiritual 
view of life is not to be found in any 
degree among people outside India. In 
fact no nationcan build up any organised 
system of social life without some ele- 
ments of it. What is peculiar with India 
is that she recognises the inherent divi- 
nity of man and has evolved a society 
that gives dividuals the required 
environment for realising it. A truly 


civilised society according to Indian 
conception is not that which gives the 
maximum amount of life's comforts. It 
is in Sir John Woodroffe's words “that 
whioh recognising God as its beginning 
and its end organises men in society 
through the material and mental 
vehicles with the view to the mani- 
festation of spirit in its forfn of true 
morality and true religion.” Material 
comfort it does produce, but this is not 
an end in itself, but when rightly em- 
ployed a means whereby man’s mental 
and spiritual nature is given greater 
and greater play on its increasing re- 
lease from the animal cares of life.” 
Such is the true Indian outlook on 
matter and material comforts. India's 
ideal of renunciation does not require 
one to cultivate an attitude of contempt 
towards life's concerns, as some detrac- 
tors of Indian culture would have us 
believe. It does not require us to neglect 
the political, economic and social well- 
being of our country. What it demands 
of us is only to reject matter as matter, 
or matter as a means for satisfy* 
ing man's aimless thirst after pleasures. 
11 By renouncing do thou enjoy,” says 
the Upanishad. The blessings of 
material life are to bo valued only in 
so far as they help the manifestation of 
the spirit. Such is the true ideal of 
renunciation. In all ages when her 
national life was vigorous, India adher- 
ed to this ideal. The greatest of her 
sons, whether ancient or modern, lived 
only to illustrate its glory. India 
should over hold fast to this ideal, for 
its practical application is the only 
remedy to all the ills that humanity is 
heir to. And in conclusion we may say 
in the glowing words of Swami Viveka- 
nanda — words that are an epitome of 
India's message to herself as well as to 
the outside world, and which should 
ever ring in the ears of every Indian 
“ 0 India ! Forget not— that the ideal 
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of thy womanhood is Sita, Savitri, 
Damayanti ; forget not— that the God 
thou worshippest is the great Ascetic of 
ascetics, the all-renouncing Sankara, 
the Lord of Uma ; forget not — that thy 
marriage, thy wealth, thy life are not 


for sense pleasures, — are not for thy 
individual happiness ; forget not — that 
thou art born as a sacrifice to the 
Mother’s altar; forget not — that thy 
social order is but the reflex of the 
Infinite Universal Motherhood " 


THE PRANA : ITS OBJECTIVITY AND TWOFOLD 
MANIFESTATION * 

By Prof \ Kokileswar Sastri , Viclyaratna, M. A . 

•( Continued from the last issue) 


(4) This PrA-na is identified with 
Ajnftna ^ TR or Avidya, — and hence 
Ajnftna in Vedanta is not mere sub- 
jective notion — 

We have found the term Mftya has 
been used in Vedanta with regard to 
the world — both in its undeveloped and 
developed conditions. But there is 
another term Avidyft or Ajnftna (false 
knowledge) which has been employed 
in this connection and this has led to a 
serious misconception. Many regard 
the world to be a subjective idea of 
the individual soul. 

A distinction is to he made between 
the individual sense of Avidya and the 
cosmic sense of Avidya. The individual 
Avidya is what Sankara has called as 
fundamental Adhyftsa under 

whose influence we superimpose the 
world of Nama-rupa on Brahma, and 
Brahma becoming thus concealed from 
our view we look upon the world of 
Nama-rupa as a self-sufficient, separate, 
and independent entity. As Sankara 

has observed^" ^ 

(Vide f • Sflo). But Avidyft 
has got another sense; it is used in the 
sense of Vltam self* concealment or 
self-limitation of Brahma. The 
Supreme Self has partially con- 
cealed himself by creating or mani- 
festing the world of Nftma-rupa. As 


the Upanishad declares — raff; 

SPIFfr:) 1 . And 
Sankara explains — * ^-*FT-3R*frfir: 3n- 
(Vide O o)., i.e. t “By 
names and forms and actions the Self 
covered Himself.” It is the 'Cosmic 
Avidya and it is equivalent to Mftyft or 
the Prftna described in the earlier part 
of this lecture. 

Now, take the following passages — 

a. “ 'sfMii- 

JTramfo: 

(*To Hlo, v-mv). 

‘‘The names and forms are constructed 
or produced by Avidya. 

They are, as it were, the self or nature 

of Iswara are called Maya-Sakti or 

Prakriti, and Iswara is distinct from 
these names and forms”. 

b. “ % sr jfrsrcrfrFr 

(*r° *n«, 


* of: also 

sranra 351” (i« «n», 

sfamfrR ^5?RfHT5?- 

wtaprwimpiPflft (sr* 
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11 The seed-potency (Bija-Sakti) of the 
world whose essence is Avidya, is indi- 
cated by the term Avyakta (unevolved) 
and its substratum is God.” 

In the above passages, Avidya 
cannot be taken as the 'Individual 
Avidya’; for the Avidya inherent in 
all individual souls cannot be held 
to produce- NAma-rupa, cannot be 
the cause of the whoje material 
world including our body, sense- 
organs, <fec. Here Avidyft must devote 
the ‘Cosmic Avidya' or MAyA which 
is the cause of the material world. 
The term Avidya has thus two 
different uses in the Sankara-BhAshya. 
The 'Individual Avidya’ is what 
Sankara has called as 'fundamental 
Adhy&sa,' under whose influence we 
suppose the differences of the world of 
NAma-rupa or Brahma. But AvidyA 
has been used in some places in the 
sense of what may be called 'Cosmic 
Avidya orMAyAor Prakriti as we have 
shown above. The former is false 
and may he destroyed, but the latter is 
not so. The YidyA or true knowledge 
annihilates the Avidya or the ignorance 
of an individual and sublates for him 
the world imposed on, or identified 
with Brahma — 

srfa: 

(sr- X.vn). 

But this Vidya is quite powerless 
with regard to the 'Cosmic Avidya' 
which is the casual seed of the world of 
NAmA-rupa which latter continues to 
subsist after the Mukti of the Jiva. 

This distinction in use between the 
individual AvidyA and the cosmic 
Avidyft or MAyA shows conclusively 
that the world born of the latter is not 
a mere subjective appearance . The 
world does not vanish into nothing- 
ness the moment the individual soul 
attains Muk. i. All that is involved in 
the attainment of Mukti is the displace- 


ment of the false outlook 
by the true one, and not the annihila- 
tion of the world. But since the world 
is not due to our individual AvidyAbut 
is born of the oosmic AvidyA, its only 
loous is Brahma. The false error of 
'independent being’ of the world, what 
may be called the 'fundamental 

AdhyAsA’ this alone disappears in 

the Mukti and not the world itself. 

Here, in the quotation of the passage 
marked (a), the world of NAma-rupa is 
described as WPJ5T °f Iswara, but Is- 
wara is described as different form, dis- 
tinguished form.and independent of, the 
world of Nama-rupas- flsfj 

fw. This part of the commentary 
clearly shows that the w:.rld of namos 
and forms cannot be our subjective con- 
struction. What does our ‘montal con- 
struction’ roally moan ? It means that 
in the place of the Supremo Self our mind 
and our senses have constructed a world 
of Naraa-rupa, that there does not ap- 
pear to us tho Supreme Self at all , that 
it is completely concealed by tho dis- 
torted view which lias taken possession 
of us, that the Supreme Self is entirely 
reduced to the world of names and 
forms. Such is tho influence of our 
Avidya. Every where, before us and 
behind us, only the differences of 
Nama-rupas appear. The world of 
Nama-rupa is thus viowed by us as 
something separate solf-exis- 

tent, self-sufficient, independent entity 

But it is not a real view. The world 
is not really the construction of our 
mind. There is the Supreme Brahma 
who underlies the differences of NAma- 
rupa without being affected by 
them. The difference of NAma-rupa 
oannot really conceal Brahma. 
These are to be taken as the manifesta- 
tion or expression of His nature; and 
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they cannot therefore be taken as some- 
thing different ( 3 RT), as some self-exist- 
ent, self-sufficient entity*. Brahma is 
distinct from them, since they cannot 
be taken as complete expression of His 
nature. Ho stands beyond the world of 
Nama-rupa; lie transcends it, yet He is 
immanent in it. This is the signifi- 
cance of the sentence— 
fw” I If the world of Nilma-rupa 
were simply the mental construction of 
the finite self, no distinction in that 
case could be made between Brahma 
and the world. The fact is while it is 
necessary to distinguish the world from 
God, it is equally necessary to distin- 
guish it from illusion or subjective 
phantasm . 

(a) Rdma Tirtha’s view on AjnAua 
(ignorance) — 

In commenting on the celebrated 
Vodanta treatise -the Vedanta Sara - 
Rama Tirtha, the most faithful inter- 
preter of Sankara, lias established the 
important position that Aj nana (^sfR) 
must not bo understood in the sense of 
subjective notion of all individual 
souls. What ho has said I shall quote 
here — 

“Two doctrines about the . Ijnana are 
to bo rejected, vie ,— that Ajndna or 


His argument is stated below — 



flpefar fSrguricJm i 
% 3*^4 3^31344%# fJmRTpf 
1— 

“By roason of tho three constituent 
elements — Sattwa, Rajas and Tamas — in 
tho products, tho cause— Ajnana — also 
is composed of those three constituents. 
Since therefore a quality cannot possess 
qualities, erroneous cognition which is 
a quality of tho soul cannot be Ajn&na 
(i.c., ignorance) ; for, it possesses the 
three constituent elements. (Hence it 
is objective and not a quality of the 
soul.)" 

Thus refuting the opinion that 
Ajnana is a subjective quality of the 
mind, I10 now goes on to show that it is 
positive and not a more nega- 

tion— 

i.e. “Ho rofutos the view that igno- 
rance is mcro absence of knowledge." 

Then giving reasons in favour of the 
j)ositive character of tho Ajn&na, he 
establishes the fact that it is a sort of 
relative entity and thus concludes — 
‘%€4 STRJW 

WHi sifwt ‘sifor’ 


ignorance is an impression derived from 
false cognition , and that it is nou-oxist- 
ent, i.e., something raoroly negative" 
“The author,” says Rftma Tirtlia, 
“now rejects tho alternative that 
Ajnana (ignorance) is erroneous cogni- 
tion and quality of the soul.” 


‘irarctf’ # gRr, ‘jnffcr’ 

4 'TOT^’ # SHOTfa ‘wrc- 

^’-JT^TOT Sr-JwfrT:” I 

“Thoy beheld tho power (nr^R) of 
Atmi\ solf-illurainant, subject to its 
possessor, embraced by throe constitu- 


* cf: TRcflif in the Vodanta Sara - 
“4fR^l[rR^T ?Rf; 


” Also 

^Sk l *4i4*i*m<4irt v . firai Pwsifajrf- 

(sr* v.^.iv). 


onts — Sattwa, Eajas, and Tamas. Unloss 
tho soul were enveloped IlffT) there 
could not exist the praotical assurance, 
‘It is not’, ‘It shines not* — contradictory 
to another assurance 'It is’, 'It shines’ 
in tho constant self-illumination of the 


12 
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Supreme Spirit." (This H||«U*!| or 3RTR 
is explained as W. with a slight ad- 
mixture of *3T: and 

(h) Sankara’s own view on Ajn&na — 

In the Mandukya-bli^shy a Sankara has 
identified the Ajn&na with the Prftna- 
Sakti and this, I think, would be a 
conclusive proof about the objectivity 
of the Ajnftna. While describing the 
condition of Pralaya (and the dream- 
less state — Sushupti — of the individual 
Self), we find the following remarks in 
Sankara's Brahma- Sutra Bh&shya 

gfPRt qjgrK: 

fiWTO WtferaicC’ 

(s® ?n®, 

“ During the state of dissolution 
(Pralaya), the presence of a causal 
potency of differences — with which the 
Ajn&na or false notion is bound up — 
must be inferred. By this, the possi- 
bility that those who are already 
emancipated may reappear is preclud- 
ed, since they have destroyed the false 
notion by right knowledge. 


But let us see how Sankara describes 
a similar' condition in his M4ndukya- 
bh&shya : — 


OTjRPJrn-SH® fit®) — 

I... 

SrfiHi =* s^qf^jnr: 
[”(*n®*Fto *n®, 1,W®)l 



“ We are to understand the term Sat 
(Wl) as containing the causal seed . The 
term Sat denotes the Pr&na without 
leaving out the sense of a causal seed 
which is productive of all objects. If 
you abandon the idea of this causal 
seed, then the possibility for the re- 
appearance of even those who have 
already been emancipated will arise 


along with those not emancipated, sinoe 
no productive causal seed exists." 

In comparing the two passages 
quoted above, it appears that what 
Sankara describes by the term Ajnana - 
sakti in the Brahma- Butra-bhashy a is 
the same as what he calls by the term 
Prana- bija in the MAndukya- 

bh&shya. The Ajnana or ignorance 
(false notion) being bound up with the 
causal seed of Prftna, it is clearly an 
objective matter and not merely a 
subjective notion. This Bija (4far) is the 
cosmio soed or the Pr Ana* energy of the 
Sat. Thus we find that according to 
Sankara, the world cannot be a mere 
subjective notion of the mind of man. 
It is called Ajnana , because it is the 
other , i.e. t opposite of Jnftnaor 

the absolute knowledge. In this con- 
nection it would bo instructive to 
mention what Bama Tirtha has said 
about this Ajmina in his gloss on 
the Vedanta Sara:— i ‘iW'm$ft 

Pfhit, 

We give here the trans. 
lation of this passage as made by A. E. 
Gough — "The iJvi/a£r/fa(the undifferen- 
tiated world) is the collective aggregate 
of Ajnana\ what accompanies this Avya- 
krita (or the collective Ajn&na) is 
(called) Iswara. And tho substratum 
of both ( i.e . of tho Ajn&na and God) 
viz., Pure Intelligence designated by 
the terra ‘ A ksliara' is the witness of 
that which is undifforentiated (Avya- 
krita).” 

Hero, I should like to call your 
attention to the concluding remarks of 
Sankara— 

^ i 'Stfif* 
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“ In all Srufcis, wherever the word 
'Sat' has been used, we are to take the 
existence of causal seed, Prftna with 

it But where the terms 1 Neti * ‘Ncti* 

occur. Brahma devoid of this causal 
seed is to be understood.” 

That is to say. Brahma with the 
causal Pr&na existing potentially in it 
is to be called as I It is this un- 
differentiated seed (sfrsr) which diffe- 
rentiated into the modifications of 
names and forms. 

Sankara adds further down: — 

^ Rm- 

(Karika G). 

“It is the causal seed of Prana 
which is the productive cause of all 
objects of the world.” “But tho finite 
souls have come out from the Absolute 
Spirit directly.” 

We see from all these that the AjnA- 
na is not a mere subjective idoa as 
some hold, but an objective matter or 
seed which is described by B&maTirtha 
as “ coloured by the potentiality of all 
effects. ” ( ” ) 

W Anandagiri’s view — 

Anandagiri first of all raises the fol- 
lowing very clear objection — 

‘m# wm? sffa- 

If some one urges the objection 
that since the word Ajntina means false 
mental conception and its impressions, 
there docs not exist Ajnfina as the bo- 
ginningless causal seed of the world ?” 

Anticipating this objection Ananda- 
gui gives his own conclusion on tho 
subject thus — 

(*TTo vno^.vs). 
®kuB, our own conclusion is that 
e Winningloss Ajn&na is established 


as the material cause of tho world and 
it is not a mere subjective mental idea.' 

That there is matter which is trans- 
formed into the differences of the Nama- 
rupas of the world is thus stated by 
him in another place on another occa- 
sion — 

‘qRnrp^qRpr’-flfer” \ 

“ As the world is always modified 
from state to state, it must have a 
modifiable material cause. When we find 
that ether and others are always trans- 
formed from one state to another, we 
hold that there must exist a transfor- 
mable material cause in Avyakta form 
(prior to its differentiation).” 

In bringing this discussion about 
the Prana to a close, it may not 
be out of place to mention an im- 
portant fact in this connection. In 
some places in the commentaries of 
Sankara, we come across two kinds 
of Nitya (f?K*T) — the one is called 

qrfftuifa and the other I 

Tho Parinami Nitya is defined as 
that which while changing incessantly 
in its states, — retains a kind of continu- 
ous identity of being, as in the follow- 
ing passage— 

(fo wo, 'i .*.»). 

“ The thing which can bo recognised 
as identical with itself through the 
successive changes of its states.” 

But the Kutastha Nitya is what 
stands beyond change, eternally exist- 
ing without changing its nature. This 
is the Supreme Self— 

fta” (*° *n«>, vc.m)l 

“ It is devoid of any change, without 
parts.” 
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In Sankaras commentary on tbo 
Ch&ndogya Upanishad the remarks 
made by him about the Prana leave no 
doubt in our mind that he considered 
it as a Parinftmi Nitya, and that the 
Supreme Reality which constitutes 
the truth of the Prana and stands 
beyond it as its ultimate principle is 
the Kutastha Nitya. 

Thus he describes Prana here— 

qwi (51® hi®, ».u). 

M It is Prana consisting of all varie- 
ties of differences bound up in the 


relation of cause and effeot which may 
be described as and out- 

side of this Prana nothing exists.” 
The Prana is not the Ultimate Reality, 
sinoe all phenominal changes take 
place within this Prana and to this 
Prana “are fastened all differences, as 
the spokes aro fastened to the nave (of a 
wheel).*' But “there is a spirit greater 
and higher than this Prana,” and 1 11 he 
who realises this spirit is the true 
Ativadi not ho who knows 

merely the nature of the Prana.** 
(Concluded) 


SANKARA AND HIS VIEW OP LIFE i 


By V. Subramanya Iyer , B. A. 


(xir- 

>q^OU all know the oft-quoted lines : 

11 Livos of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime.’* 

The truth contained in these words 
has a special significance to tho ad- 
mirers of Sankara. By contemplat- 
ing on what Sankara did and taught 
we can make ourselves, as ho himself 
holds, as great as he was. That is what 
we understand by sublimity when wo 
refer to Sankara’s greatness. Of the de- 
tails of the life of this ancient teacher 
we find that we do not know much, if 
we ignore the contributions made by 
mythology and poetry to it. Histori- 
ans and scholars have widely differed 
as to the age in which he lived. But 
the best authorities seem to assign to 
him the second century B.C, But 
these very differences aro in a sense a 
blessing in disguiso. For, many thought- 
ful men who would otherwise have not 
oared to study Sankara, have been 
compelled to read his works and ponder 

1. Summary oi a lecture delivered at the 

Bri Barnaul shu a Ashram, Mysore, on the 
oooasion c : the Sankara Jayanti oelebration. 


doeply his words. Thoro are, however, 
a few outstanding features which aro 
not disputed. First, his activo life was 
entirely dedicated to tho cause of tho 
promotion of India’s welfare, in a uni- 
que manner. From so early an age as 
twelve when ho seems to have left his 
homo, till ho was thirty-two when lie 
departed from this life, he gave himself 
up to tho service of his follow- beings. - 
lie did not marry, ho having entered tho 
ascetic order when ho was twelve, a 
circumstance that helped him to devote 
his undivided attention for public 
work. For, ho taught that tho high- 
est duty of man was 'Paravugraha' or 
doing good to others. Always on foot, 
now in tho north, now in the south, 
now in tho west and now in the east, 
lie wandered from tho Himalayas to 
Ramcswaram, not merely teaching but 
organising. One of his greatost ambi- 
tions was to bring about a cultural, 
not religious, unification of India 
lotting alone all religious, communal, 

2. For Sankara the entire world Js 
Atman and the aim of life ii to realise one's 
identity with the world or Barvatmabhava. 
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caste, social and political differences! 
without interfering with them. His 
concern was solely to realise in life the 
central teaching of his philosophy : 
“Unity” of existence in the midst and 
in spite of its variety. He found- 
ed four colleges at the four cardi- 
nal borders, Badrinath, Jagannath 
Sringori and Dwaraka comprehend- 
ing the whole country lying about 
and between them, as one. Ho did 
not seek to convert others to any 
particular religious faith ; for ho had 
none, which he could call his own. But 
he recognised all faiths to bo pathways 
leading equally to the same God. lie 
strove to effect a harmony by following 
to the letter, in this respect also, the 
doctrine taught by Sri Krishna, in the 
Gita. But ho fought for Truth which 
has been misunderstood and confound- 
ed with religion. 

Turning to his teachings it is seen 
that ho has variod his instruction to 
suit the intellectual capacities and 
moral temperaments of the men that he 
addressed. He appears to have divided 
such people into two classes. Into the 
first he put those that aro cowed down 
by ‘fear’ ; that is, the fear of the sor- 
rows and tho sufferings of this world. 
Under tho second ho brings the ‘ fear - 
less* *.c. f such men as set at naught 
weakness and strive to achieve some- 
thing higher than escaping one’s 
misery. Tho former, in as much as 
they dread pain and sorrow, look up to 
others for help. Their hopes aro cen- 
tered in othors more powerful than 
they and aro characterised by a craving 
for dependence. In fact, they are called 
Balaheena,* to use tho Upanishadic 
torm. Thoir one cry is for being ‘saved.’ 

May God save us” is ovor on thoir 
lips. On the other hand, tho latter 
class of men not merely niako ovory 
©Sort to ignore thoir own sorrows but 
even welcome suffering in that it helps 


to develop the strength and the courage 
needed to overcome it, and to seek a 
remedy for others’ woes. Far from 
praying for another's help for being 
‘saved’ they fight their own battles. 
They seek for the cause of the sorrows 
and sufferings of others and endeavour 
to root it out. They do not sucoumb to 
fear. Those men are called the ‘fear- 
less' or Dhira,’ in the sense of possess- 
ing not only tho knowledge necessary 
for ascertaining the cause of all sorrow 
but also courage which is a product of 
such knowledge. They are said to 
possess ‘Balam’ or ‘Balyam* in the sense 
of strength, mental and moral. 

That Sankara had this twofold 
classification in his view is evident 
from his writings. In the introduction 
to his commentary on the Bhagavad 
Gita, his primary object is, as he says, 
to show to such men as fall a prey to 
‘Sokam’ and ‘Dukkham’, a way out by 
making them seek the help of the 
Lord. This feature is well illustra- 
ted throughout his commentary. On 
the other hand in his introduction 
to the ‘ Sutra Bhashya’, he sets forth 
as his chief object the removal of 
erroneous knowledge and the attain- 
ment of truth, which aims at many 
invaluable objects, among which one is 
the uprooting of the cause, not of one’s 
own sorrows, but those of all beings. 
Such knowledge is not moant, he says, 
for tho acquisition of one’s individual 
happiness, hero or hereafter. For, he 
says that the sookor after such know- 
ledge should be free from thoughts of 
such gains for himself, in this world or 
in tho next. To put the same in other 
words, ho must, he says, possess 
“ Ihaviutrapliala-Mwjii-viraga This 
knowledge comprehends many things 
among which one is the removal of 
others’ pain and misery. Men of this 
class are therefore specially known as 
* seekers after knowledge'. 
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To the former division of men, who 
owing to their 1 fear ’ are temperamental- 
ly fitted for dependence upon others, 
the lesson taught is 'reliance upon 
God’. These men naturally imbued 
with fear cannot shake it off even when 
they are blessed with the vision of God 
and even in His very presence. In the 
eleventh Adhyaya of the Gita, God 
reveals His real or Divine Nature to 
Arjuna, but he trembling with ‘ fear ' 
begs of the Lord to resume His veiled 
or assumed form. The Lord then 
grants his prayer and says the one thing 
that oan save him is absolute reliance 
upon Himself, the Lord. 

Contrariwise, in his Sutra Bhashya, 
Sankara says that one’s aim in life 
ought to be to shake off all 1 fear* 
(Bhayam) as inculcated in the Briba- 
daranyaka Upanishad and as King 
Janaka actually did achieve, not by 
depending upon others as 1 Balaheena’ 
or weak men, but by attaining that 
knowledge, one of whose effects is that 
all fears resulting from sorrows, doubts 
or wants come to an end, as the 
Mandukya Karika declares. 

In short, the former are those that 
do not rely upon themselves and the 
latter are such men as are solf-rcliant* 
And Sankara does not put them into 
two independent and closed compart- 
ments from either of which it is not 
possible to pass into the other. Tho 
class lacking in self-dependence can 
develop this virtue in due course. Then 
the ‘fear* of this world or the future 
world can be cast off. Even cowards 
then become heroes. 

Sankara's philosophy therefore 
teaches us that for those temperaments 
that need reliance upon others, ‘Bhakti* 
is the path, i . e„ Bhakti is of supremo 
value and knowledge is subsidiary. On 
the other hand, for other temperaments 
which do not make much of their own 


sufferings but seek tho cause of those 
of others with a view to eradicating 
them and also aiming at other higher 
objeots, ‘Gnanam’ or knowledge is the 
path.i.e., Gnanam is of tho highest impor- 
tance and Bhakti is subsidiary. Their 
thirst for knowledge can never be quen- 
ched till they reach the goal beyond 
which nothing remains tp be attained 
or known, as the Upanishads say. For 
Sankara, therefore, the aim of life is 
not to save one's seif from the sorrows 
of this world or tho next. For him it 
is not manly for one to seek to enjoy 
the pleasures of lifo or even tho pleasures 
of heaven. Nay, even the attainment 
of God by any individual is neither 
satisfying to him nor is felt the highest 
end by him. For, in tho Gita story 
Sri Krishna showed himself to Arjuna* 
but he was not satisfied. Ilis fears and 
doubts were not gone. Seven more 
chapters had to be added after the 
eleventh, to remove their cause, i.e ., 
erroneous knowledge. The mere sight 
of God docs not put an end to our 
ignorance regarding His own capacities 
and powers, nor our fears. 

But the attainment of such a state of 
self-reliance, fearlessness and wantloss- 
ness is called in Vedanta, as in tho 
Taittiriya [Jpanishad for instance, 
Sivarajya Siddhi . In that Swarajya 
everything is Brahman, as the Chan- 
dogya says — “ Sarvam KhalvidamBrah - 
ma". To attain it, is to become 
Brahman. This is the highest know- 
ledge. And this is what Sankara 
wishes us all to attain, as he himself 
did. That it may be possiblo for us to 
secure such knowledge, lot us cast out 
‘Balahoenata’ and 'Bhayam' and deve- 
lop ‘Balam' and 'Abhayam', by walking 
in the footsteps of Sankara for whom 
life is a preparation for overcoming all 
that hinders us from realising our 
oneness. 



THE SCIENTIFIC MYSTICISM OF THE GITA 

By Girindra Narayan Mallik, M.A. 

{Continued from the last issue) 


Recapitulation 

■^E are now in a position to state 
briefly the mystical philosophy 
of the Oita. Being the noblest presen- 
tation of the ethioo-religious side of 
Vedantism, it teaches us the right atti- 
tude of an aspirant to the highest Ve- 
dantio knowledge— the knowledge of tho 
self and Bhagavan. The path to such 
knowledge is exhibited here in a most 
beautiful manner as an admixture of 
the three methods of action, devotion 
and knowledge which are all to be 
traced to the Upanishads. In this respect 
tho Oita has rightly been described as 
tho cream of the Upanishads. It does 
not teach us to bo a mere Bhakta or a 
more Jnani confining ourself to certain 
hard and fast rules of etiquette or self- 
imposed restrictions and living in the 
world like a dead inert mass with our 
mind ever inclined to renounce it at the 
earliest opportunity available. Nor does 
it teach us to be a Karmi of the extreme 
abnormal type who gets himsolf married 
with the facts of the world with the sole 
object of satisfying his carnal desires 
and passions and thereby seeking only 
carnal pleasures. “ True ronunciation 
8uch as has been preached by all great; 
philosophies and religions of the world 
"-by Gautama Buddha, by .Tosus Christ 
-'has been preached here in a pre-emi- 
nent degree and in a method perhaps 
unsurpassed in the world.'* This true 
ronunciation is nevor a renunciation of 
fee world and action but renunciation of 
the desires for the fruits of action. What 
hord Krishna greatly impresses upon 
the mind 0 f jjjg dear disoiple Arjuna is 
that he must not lapse into impotenoy 


or passivity, but must rise superior to all 
weakness and miserliness of the heart | 
that he must not make a cowardly 
escape from the world and the struggles 
of life but must always be a hero bravely 
fighting in a way calculated ultimately 
to lead to his salvation or Moksha. 

Action is no doubt emphasised great- 
ly in the Gita, and action is used here 
in tho widest sense possible! One must 
follow the principles of one’s Swadharma. 
Swadharma here means the Dharma or 
the duties which a man is required to do, 
not according to his Jati or caste as 
understood by tho lawgivers Manu and 
others, but according to his position or 
status, depending upon his qualifications 
and capacities* Arjuna had to fight 
because he belonged to the warrior class 
by virtue of his particular qualifica- 
tions. Besides fighting, thero are vari- 
ous other duties prescribed for different 
people of different attainments— agri- 
culturists, money lenders.officers, clerks, 
tradesmen, shop-keepers, merchants, 
scientists, artists, literateurs and the 
like. In whatever position we might 
he placed, for whatever functions we 
might be qualified, we must do our own 
civic duties in a way that leads to the 
well-being of the whole society. The 
method of doing suoh duties is exhibit- 
ed here as a disinterested one. We 
must do our acts, but nevor be eager 
after their fruits. To renounce all suoh 
desires, to control our senses, is indeed 
possible in pure reason ; but our rea- 
son or Buddhi, because of its habitation 
in a body where the senses, like unbrid- 
led horses, are always tending to impious 
aots, cannot possibly be pure from the 
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very beginning. Purification of the rea- 
son must therefore bo our aim, and to 
that end we must learn to practise by 
degrees. We must practise this with a 
knowledge of our own solves, the 
Highest Self, the world and the relation 
between them. The world-conception, in 
other words, must always be the upper- 
most thought in our minds and must 
always guide our ethical action. This 
knowledge must not bo a superficial 
one but must be deep-rooted in the 
heart — must consist in an incessant 
flow of thought directed towards the 
Highest Self. Our action, in other 
words, must be based upon our sincere 
faith in, and steadfast hankering after 
the realisation of the Supreme Spiritual 
Principle that dwells alike in our hearts 
and in the world. To impress this 
supreme fact upon the mind of Arjuna 
Sri Krishna showed him the Viswarupa. 
He manifested to Arjuna His own 
universal form — the form that pervades 
the whole universe of being and so is 
beyond all time and space limitations. 
The purpose of this Viswarupa- darsana 
is to remove Arjuna ’s delusion, to im- 
press on his mind the necessity of his 
fighting and to teach him that ho is 
nothing but a Nimitta while the effici- 
ent causality lies with Himself. Since 
the Viswa is but Ilis own gross form, 
Arjuna, if he is a true devotee, must not 
ignore this Viswa and retiring from it 
take to an ascetic's mode of life. If Ha 
is Immanent in this world, to realise 
Him Arjuna must livo in this world 
pnd must perform all his duties in 
this world of action. Thus by learn- 
ing in slow degrees to do our 
duties in a disinterested manner, by 
dedicating all our acts to Bhagavan, by 
renouncing all our desires for tho fruits 
and by practising the principles of love, 
ohanty and brotherhood, can wo rise 
above all our weakness and inertness 
and advance further and further in the 


way towards the complete purification 
of our reason. • 

Brahmi Sthiti 

When the reason is thus purified, 
true knowledge cannot but be reflected 
there as in a mirror. By tho rise of 
such true knowledge man attains the 
state of an ideal being. k This is tho 
state of Brahmi Sthiti or the state of a 
Sthitaprajna which has been vividly 
described in the Gita. By forsaking 
all desires for the fruits of action ho 
must have acquired complete con- 
trol over his senses and passions. With 
bis Buddhi tranquil and pure he over 
delights in tho Highest Seif revealing 
in his own seif. Ho 3e e3 simultane- 
ously One and all, One in all, and 
all in One. lie is over jolly, calm 
and composed. Ho is passionlo*, 
sinless, faultless, errorless. Always 
feeling at ease and joyous in heart, his 
outward appearance is ovor beaming 
witli delight, over shining, resplendent 
with a peculiar halo of lustra that lias 
no parallel. Ho is quite uuafToctod by 
diads such as ploasuro and pain, lwppi- 
ness and sorrow, fear and anxiety, 
hunger and thirst, heat and cold, lie 
lias nei tner attachment nor aversion. 
To him arc praise and blame, honour 
and dishonour all the same. To Iiiui 
arc all tilings*— trifling stones and pro* 
oious jewels — -of equal value. WliHo 
taking part in ail the activities of tho 
world he remains unaffected and 
undisturbed by good or bad deeds. 
While not lapsing into impotoncy 
and inaction he rises superior to 
all weaknoss and miserliness of tho 
hoart. Always contented, never greedy 
Ilis mind is quite unperturbed by tho 
three Gunas-Satfcwa, Rajas and Tamas. 
He causes no pain or vexation toothers, 
himself remaining quite unmoved if 
pained or vexed by others. Realising 
the Supremo Spiritual Principle 
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pervading the whole universe he is non* 
violent to all beings, kind and forbear- 
ing, friendly to all, compassionate, sym- 
pathetic. An overwhelming spiritual 
oonsoiousness pervades his whole self * 
Such indeed is the Sthitaprajna or 
Brahmabhuta as described in the Gita. 
The Yogavasistha calls him Jivanmukta* 
the Bhagavata Purana the Bhagavatot- 
tama, others call himaSiddha Purusha. 
Whatever the name might be, he is the 
ideal wise man of Bain ; the philoso- 
pher of Plato who with a clear percep- 
tion of the Good always acts wisely in 
private or public setting the Form of 
Good before his eyes ; and his is ‘the 
virtuous state, tranquil, undisturbed, 
innocuous, non-competitive fruition 
which approaches most nearly to the 
perfect happiness of the gods’. (Epi- 
curus) He is again the ‘ideal man* as 
described by Aristotle in his Politics. 
Realising the extreme difficulty of 
attaining this high state of ethico-religi- 
osity and himself feeling too diffident 
about the actual attainment, Kant des- 
cribes such an ideal man as a mere 
Utopia never to bo found in actual 
reality — a mere personification of his 
“Pure Reason”. The Hindu scriptures, 
however, are fully convinced about the 
actual reality of such a godly man with 
divinity far exceeding that of the gods 
in heaven. 

Karma in the State of Brahmi Sthiti 

The question now is whether the 
Sthitaprajna would still associate him- 
self with the facts of the world as be- 
fore, or would retire from the world 
and take to an ascetic mode of living. 
Does the theory of Karmayoga 
hold good even after BrahmajnAna 
hw been attained ? The conclud- 
ing verse of the Gita 

&°'» creates some difficulty, i n giving a 

‘It, 55—72 ; ill, 7; IV, 21 , V, 7-9; XU, 
18-20; XIV, 22*27; XVIII, 11, 54. 

IS 


decisive answer to this vital question. 
Sectarian thinkers differ on this point. 
Like the school of Sankara the Bh&ga- 
vata Purana also seems to presribe 
Sanny&sa or Vair&gya at this stage.* 
The views of the two schools seem to be 
based upon that wide sense of the word 
Dharma which, like that of Karma, 
we have all along adopted in interpret- 
ing the Gita texts. The Bhagavan 
distinctly says — “Engage yourself in 
acts (including all acts prescribed by 
the Varn&srama Dharma) so long as 
your mind does not detach itself from 
the world, so long as you do not get a 
hankering after hearing, meditating and 
contemplating upon Me alone.” But 
on a closer examination it would ap- 
pear that this view cannot hold good 
as it does not tally with the actual state 
of things. Mere retiring from the 
sphere of Varnasrama Dharma cannot 
make men avoid all acts. So long as 
the soul romains in a gross body, 
non can escape from the world at 
largo: and whether residing in a 
penanco-grove or resorting to a moun- 
tain cavern, the aspirant must continue 
such acts as breathing, moving and the 
like. Since, therefore, acts cannot be 
absolutely avoided under whatever 
circumstances a man might be placed, 
it would be a sheer folly to retire from 
the world in disgust, the more because 
the world is nothing but a form (Rupa) 
of God and so a medium of self-realisa- 
tion. Moreover, the world is surely in 
need of ideal beings like Sthitaprajnas 
for its own conservation and well-regula- 
ted state. It is for the purpose of Loka* 
samgraha or educating others and en- 
abling them to reach the ideal state by 

* This appears to be the running view of 
the Bhag. texts taken oolleotively. But the 
verse X, 80, 30 seems to indicate that the 
Bhag. does not iguore the true view of the 
Gita namely that a Sthitaprajna does 
not forsake action even after the rhe of true 
knowledge. 
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setting an example to them that the 
Siddhapurushas ought to live in the 
world in the midst of worldly men. 
Such being the case, the word Dharma 
in the above verse must be taken in a 
narrow sense to imply different 
Dharmas or duties such as non-violence 
veracity, penance and fasting, Jn&na, 
saorifioial rites, gifts, asceticism, RajH- 
dharma, duty towards parents and 
other relations, fighting, study and the 
like. Now all these duties have been 
described in various Hindu and non- 
Hindu scriptural texts as so many 
paths to salvation. But all of them 
cannot stand the test of rational criti- 
cism, and some are conflicting with the 
others. In the face of these different 
criteria of right conduct, human mind 
may get perplexed and find itself incapa- 
ble of deciding definitely which to follow 
and which to reject. Apprehending a 
similar perplexity in Arj una’s mind Sri 
Krishna instructed him to be devoted 
to Him alone and assured him that he 
would thereby be freed from any sin that 
may be inherent in an action done in 
a spirit of dedication. To be devoted to 
Him necessarily implies that he would 
go on doing his own duties even after 
the rise of true knowledge. This latter 


fact is corroborated byArjuna’s reply to 
the Bhagav&n to the effect that he would 
act according to His advice, in other 
words, that he would do the duty of 
fighting.* Moreover, such an inter, 
pretation of the text would justify the 
example of Janaka, etc., cited in the 
Gita. Janaka was an ideal wise man 
and still he engagod k himself in the 
kingly function as long as his body was 
existing. If so, why not Arjuna ? This 
conclusion, namely, that an ideal man 
would go on associating himself with 
the facts of the world is also arrived at 
by many western thinkers like Plato 
and Aristotle. Such conduct on the part 
of a Sthitaprajna would continue so 
long as his soul dwells in a gross body. 
And bocauso he performs all his acta 
now with hisBuddhi purified, these acts 
would no longer cause rebirth to him. 
Thus after living for some time more in 
this ideal fashion for the solo good of 
mankind the Brahmabhuta would at 
last givo up his gross and subtle 
bodies and forthwith bo favoured with 
that summum bonum which the Gita 
styles Moksha. 


* XVIII, 73. 


( Concluded ) 


KULASEKHARA 

By V. Narayanan , M.A., M t L. 


# UT of the four thousand verses sun g 
by the Alwars over a hundred are as- 
cribed to Kulasekhara, more popularly 
known as Perumal. In the Bhagavata, 
there is a prediction that in the Kali 
age devotees of Vishnu will abound in 
South India, especially on the banks of 
the Tamraparni, the Vaigai, the Palar 
and the ^eriyar. Tiru-vanchi-kulam on 
the Periyar is, according to tradition, 


the birth place of the Alwar Kula- 
sekhara. The name Kulasekhara is 
common among the kings of Malabar 
and well may it be, for the king of the 
Oheras was the Sokhara or head of the 
royal Kula, family, or Tara wad as it is 
called. Hence it is difficult to determine 
which of the Kulasekharas (and many 
of them were poets and devotees of 
Vishnu) was the Alwar. There is one 
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Kulasekhara, the author of Mukunda- 
mala, who, judged by the intensity of 
his devotion and the sentiments of the 
Sanskrit stanzas, may be equated with 
Kulasekhara the Alwar. But there is 
no need of strengthening the title of 
Kulasekhara to Alwarship by ascribing 
the Mukundamala also to him. The 
identification, if at all, interests only 
the historian in his efforts to place the 
period of the Vaishnavite Prabandam 
in Tamil history. 

Nor do the details of the traditional 
accounts of Kulasekhara' s life aid us in 
understanding his poetry, though they 
supplement to a very large extent the 
impression we gather from his songs of 
his intense devotion to the Lord. That 
he was a prominent ruler of his native 
state ‘Kolli’ and ‘Kongu’ is evidenced 
by the epithets used in the concluding 
stanzas. That he was respected by his 
brother princes of the Tamil Nadu 
namely the king of Koodal (Madura) 
and the king of Kozli (Uraiyur) and 
recognised by them as their overlord is 
also evident. 

We need not, merely because of this 
reference, proceed to identify the Alwar 
by finding out which Kulasekhara of 
history conquered or subdued the kings 
of Kongu, Chola and Pandya. Piety 
has her victories as well as war — when a 
ruling princo “Kulasekhara whoso head 
tho crown of Vishnu's feet adorns" 
sings, "No monarch’s reign I doom as 
such, save that of one that wears the 
feet divine of the Sovereign Lord that 
reigns supreme at Thillai Chittra- 
kudam” and says further : 

" Neither the wealth of rulership 
of the world celestial nor the rule of 
the mundane world nood L ; 

Neither the wealth of the blessed 
1118,11 that sits on the majestic neck of 
the royal elephant nor this rule need I; 


Neither have I the imperial seat 
adorned nor known the encomium 
heaped on suoh." 

We may be sure that he was not out 
for conquest, aud that the referenoes to 
his sword and spear and army meant 
only that he was a Kshatriya prince. 

Nor need we infer, as one historian 
does, from the expression in the first 
decad of his verses dealing with his in- 
tense longing to see the Lord at Sriran- 
gam that he was a prinee of Chera king- 
dom who was afraid of entering the ter- 
ritories of the Chola prince. In faot suoh 
a construction of the first deoad of the 
verses of the Perumal Tirumozhi will bo 
ignoring the fundamental Bhava under- 
lying the song. In ten stanzas the poet 
expresses the intense longing of an 
ordinary mortal to become one of the 
host of the devotees who spend their 
lives in tho immediate presence of the 
Lord at Srirangam. That this expression 
is only the expression of a Bhava will 
be clear from the concluding stanza 
which says : 

"The garland of verses I have woven 
out of my doop longing for the bliss of 
feasting my eyes with the presence of 
my Lord Supreme.” 

No inforenco need be made from this, 
that the Alwar was never, till the end 
of his life, able to realise tho fulfilment 
of the intense longing expressed in 
those lines : 

" When is that day to come when my 
eyes will delight gazing on the beauti- 
ful gem-dark form of the Lord; when 
am I going to stand in His presence 
singing eternal praise; when shall I 
approach His presence along with His 
devotees and place my adoration of flo- 
wers at His feet ? When am I to stand 
before Him with olaspod hands uttering 
forth His glory and when will that day 
dawn when I shall bow down my head 
before Him in reverence; when shall 
my heart melt at the sight of His eyes 
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and of His faoe, and when shall tears 
of joy gather in my eyes ; when shall I 
enjoy the bliss of communion and jump 
for sheer joy, rolling on the dusty 
earth intoxicated ? Finally, when shall 
I rest in peace in the company of the 
blessed assemblage of His servants ?” 

These are the sentiments of the first 
deoad of the verses of Kulasekhara. In 
the next ten verses, he emphasises the 
pleasures of communion with His 
devotees. “Human eyes achieve their 
object in life by the sight of the assem- 
blage of devotees; the dust of their feet 
is more sacred than the Ganga and 
more satisfying to mortal thirst. The 
wet earth that they have trodden under 
their feet is the crown that I will wear; 
my heart sings for ever the praise of 
those who sing His praise; my frame is 
tremulous with emotion at the sight of 
the tremulous frames of the30 dovoteos. 
It is not His servants who are fools 
and lunatics: it is only those who do 
not join their throng that arc so." 

This last idea leads on to the next 
decad of versos wherein the Alwar 
emphasises the fact: that he has nothing 
in common with worldly men, thoir 
hopes and their fears ; he has become 
mad after God: what is the use of quar- 
relling with him ? He is mad in the 
eyes of others and these others are mad 
in his eyes. His desires have become 
oentred on God ; he does not care for 
the kingdom of this earth nor even of 
Heaven ; his only ambition is, as he 
points out, in a decad of verses, to live 
eternally in the presence of the Lord 
enjoying the vision of His beautiful 
face. He does not care what ho is or 
becomes, fish or fowl, brook or tree, path 
or pavement, providod he is on the 
sacred Hill of Tirupati in the imme- 
diate presence of the Lord. Nor does 
he oare whether the Lord cares for 
him ; does not a child cry for its 
mother ev^n though that mother aban- 


dons it ? Dees not the Patni (chaste 
wife) look up to her husband as her 
God even when he behaves despicably 
towards her? Does not the peasant 
look to the sceptre of the king for pro- 
tection and welfare ? The patient does 
not desist from loving his surgeon even 
though that surgeon outs open his sores 
and burns his flesh to t}ie quick. The 
lotus always opens its petals to the 
sun, although his rayB be sometimes 
scorching ; the groon grass ever looks 
skyward although the sky may forget 
to rain; the waters know no refuge but 
the sea; the bird at sea, knows no 
resting place other than the mast of the 
sailing ship. So, like the child, like the 
wife, like the patient, like the peasant, 
like the bird, like the flower, like the 
grass and like the waters, the Alwar 
is constantly looking up to God though 
He may not care for him. 

This decad of verses is crowned with 
a beautiful simile. The man who seeks 
the Lord does not caro for wealth ; but 
wealth runs after him, caring for him ; 
even so, says the Alwar, the Lord does 
not care for mo, but I run after Him 
like wealth running after tho devotee— 
an idea which finds similar expression 
in Pur a Nanuru and Jivaka Chin- 
tamani . 

The next fifty verses are sung by the 
Alwar in different Bhavas or moods ; 
now he imagines that he is Kausal>* 
putting Kama to the cradle and sings 
Him a lullaby. Now he imagines he 
is Dasaratha and bemoans the sending 
of Rama into tho forest. Again he fan- 
cies himself to be Dovaki and regrets 
the deprivation of her own child’s com- 
pany in His boyhood at Gokula. Again 
he identifies himself with the Gopoes 
who sometimes in their love episodes 
had fallings out with the Lord that all 
the more endeared Him to them. And 
in the last deoad of verses he sings the 
praise of Rama at Thillai Chittrakoota 
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(Chidambaram) and exhorts one and all 
to worship Him whom the three thou- 
sand holy men of Thiilai worship daily. 

Every stanza of these deoads is full 
of emotion ; and the perfect expres- 
sion of each Bhava reveals that the 
Alwar has visualised Kama and 
Krishna and lived ever in their pre- 
sence. And what is poetry but a 
glowing expression of the truth of such 
divine realisation ? 


It is no wonder that such a poet as 
Eulasekhara was soon counted among 
the Alwars ; indeed, we find another 
Alwar calling himself after the signifi- 
cant expression “the dust of the feet of 
those that serve the Lord** which occurs 
in that decad of verses beginning with 
“ Thettarum thiral thelinai' about which 
an early reference occurs in one of the 
South Indian inscriptions. 


THE TEACHINGS OF THE BUDDHA* / 

By H. II. The Maharaja Sree Sayajirao , Gaehoar of Baroda 


f HE essence of the Buddha’s teach- 
ings is the great respect he attached 
to life, irrespective of caste, creed or sex, 
in the pursuit of the path of emancipa- 
tion by training, controlling and purify- 
ing the three avenues of action — body, 
spirit and mind. 

A good deal of the success of the faith 
is due to the order of monks founded 
by Buddha and it was the "Sangha" 
which first ensured for this religion 
its groat vitality and its rapid spread, 
the members repeating the three refuges 
to the Buddha (Intelligence), to the 
Dharma (Law) and to the Sangha 
(the Assembly), and taking vows of 
abstaining from all that is unhealthy 
and wicked. Gautama tried to start an 
organised life in the Sangha and 
through the members of that body, 
be disseminated his teachings. He 
defined the scope of religion as active 
charity and cultivation of good 
thoughts and avoidance of evil ones. 
He awakened all the classos to a sense 
of the real duty that thoy owed to man 
wd all living creation. Ho started 
Viharas to localise the activities of the 
Sangha by providing means of educa- 


tion, imparting of religious instruction, 
opening of hospitals and doing all kind 
of humanitarian work. The Viharas 
for a long time fostered a healthy spirit 
of fellow-feeling, encouraged arts and 
proved to be centres from which social, 
religious, moral and intellectual move- 
ments spread in all directions. 

If we make a comparison of the great 
faiths of the world, we would find that 
they mostly arose as a protest against 
religion overrun by superstition and 
priestcraft. Zoroaster protested against 
the superstition of his time and country. 
The first tenets of Christianity were 
appeals to revert to the true spirit of 
Jewish faith. The mission of Martin 
Luther was to preach the return to 
Christianity as taught by Christ himself. 
The mission of Shri Sankaracharya 
was to restore and purify the different 
Hindu sects which had grown old, fee- 
ble, and degraded. 

11 The old order changeth, yielding 
place to new, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt 
the world: 

Thus God fulfils Himself in many 
ways.” 


'Extracts from a a address delivered on the ocoaelon of the Buddha Jayanti and the 
opening of the Ananda Vihara in Bombay. 
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So, the faith of the Buddha was his 
noble doctrine promulgated as a vigorous 
protest against the gross superstition 
and priestcraft of the Brahminical order 
whioh preached 11 Karma Kanda M and 
the vain attempt to attain salvation by 
asceticism and the worship of idols. 
Even the modern movements preach in 
the same spirit of healthy reform. 

Long had the Buddha felt that life is 
vanity, full of suffering; and full of 
sympathy he t the son of a king, secretly 
stole away from the palace, renouncing 
rank, wealth and family joys and be- 
took himself to the pursuit of philoso- 
phy and religion. He practised severe 
penances to acquire superhuman 
wisdom and powers, but convinced of 
the futility of the exercises, he was 
seized with the temptation to return to 
his home and worldly affairs ; but at 
last, the light of hope broke upon him, 
as he perceived that in self- conquest 
and universal love, lay the true path of 
salvation. That instant, he became 
the Buddha, the Enlightened One. 

Strange to say, the faith of the 
Buddha no longer prevails in the land 
of his birth, but his doctrines have loft 
an ineffaceable mark on the country.and 
today he is regarded as an ‘ Avatar ’. 

Just as the founder of the Christian 
Church inaugurated his mission by the 
Sermon on the Mount, so Gautama 
Buddha expounded the essentials of his 
doctrine in his first discourse in the 
Deer Park at Sarnath, "setting in 


motion the Wheel of the Law". Thera 
are two aims whioh men should re. 
nounce : complete absorption in those 
things whose attractions depend upon 
the passions on the one hand, and the 
practice of asceticism on the other, 
which is painful, but there is the 
middle path — the golden mean — whioh 
opens the eyes, bestows .understanding 
and leads to peace, to insight, to the 
highest wisdom, to Nirvana. Verily, it 
is the eightfold path— right views, right 
aspirations, right speech, right conduct, 
right mode of livelihood, right effort, 
right mindfulness and right rapture. 
What we want is Peace. The means 
to attain it are loving kindness and 
Ahimsa or harmlessness. Hatred can- 
not coase by hatred, it ceases by love. 
Overcome evil with good. This is the 
essence of true religion. In these days 
of strife and of clashes of races and 
religions, we are in need of this ethical, 
humanitarian and altruistic aspect of 
religion. 

The teachings of the Buddha are glori- 
ously simple and worth following. His 
doctrines have boon tho consolation in 
life and death to untold millions, 
softening wild and savage races by 
tendor words of loving kindness, rais- 
ing the despairing to higher things and 
enabling thorn to reach the blessedness 
of the Noblo Aryan Middle Path. 

There can bo no higher religion than 
Truth which alono leads to happiness, 
Establish tho truth in your mind, for 
the Truth is the image of God. 



MAYAVADA AND ADWAITA T ANTRA 

By Sivami Iswarananda 


f HE question is this: Is there any 
difference between the emancipa- 
tion (Mukti) conceived of by the Maya- 
vada school of Adwaita and the Adwaita 
form of the Tantra, called Shakta ? At 
first it would seem that there ought to 
be, as this difference, they say, is de- 
pendent upon the divergent conception 
of the ultimate reality (which is identi- 
cal with the self to be emancipated) in 
the two schools of thought. Granting 
that there is some difference in this 
matter, (the writer's contention is that 
tho difference between the two schools 
of Adwaita does not affect the essential 
nature of emancipation, viz.! its per- 
manency.) 

fThe Mayavadin says that as Jivahood 
is an illusion and not inherent in the 
eternally free, permanence is guaranteed 
to the Mukti attained in the light of 
this conception, whereas, he says, the 
same thing cannot be said of Mukti in 
tho light of the premises of the Shakta 
Tantra, for tho ultimate reality, accord- 
ing to this school, is statico- dynamic 
with the consequence that though the 
roference centres can be for tho moment 
broken, they would ro-appoar under 
the stress of perpetual dynamism that 
is inherent in the absolute. This free- 
dom cannot be complete in as much as 
the individual centres of experience are 
not illusory. This must load to a 
practical difficulty in the life of reali- 
sation.^ 

Before considering the alleged conse- 
quence of the difference between the 
two schools of philosophy, it may not 
bo useless [just to enquire whether 
% difference is a case of contradiction.) 
The difference comes in with regard 


to the relationship between the Abso- 
lute and tho manifestation. One 
school of Mayavada holds that this 
manifested universe is a delusion 
like the superimposition of the snake 
on the rope — tho snake does not exist 
for one who stands by and sees 
the rope as rope. He sees the delusion 
of his friend, but to him it is an error. 
Another school of Mayavada holds that 
this manifestation talked about is an 
illusion, like the sky-flower which is 
totally non-existent — this being a state- 
ment from the standpoint of tho 
Absolute, i.o.ffrom the standpoint of the 
rope which neither is snake nor sees 
the delusion of the snake. fcFor it, neither 
the 9nake, nor the deluded man, nor 
his friend who observes the delusion 
(the Truth seer) exists./ From this 
standpoint of the Absolute, the universe 
is a complete illusion like the sky- 
flower* ’The result is that the self 
which is Brahman really remains 
throughout free and does not and could 
not suffer in its freedom in the slight- 
est degree. Yet there was error, the 
idea of Jivahood, of bondage— this is 
Maya. Who brought it about? Not 
certainly Brahman who has neither 
thought, nor activity, nor change ; nor 
could it fall into error. Is it the work of 
Jiva ? Jiva is the product of error, of 
delusion ; itself the product of superim- 
position it could not superimpose itself 
upon itself— if it could, there is no 
superimposition. Then who brought 
about this Adhyasa ?— it is a mystery, 
it is Maya, inexplicable, indefinable, 
Anirvachaniya. Something is here left 
unexplained, some power, some Shakti. 
If it does not form part of Brahman, if 
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ifc is not Brahman itself — then the re- 
sult jsthe break-down of Adwaita, cre- 
ating a dualism one factor of which re- 
mains unexplained. Hero Shakta Tantra 
steps in and saves for the Mayavadin 
his non-duality by pointing out that 
“ Sarvam Khalvidam Brahma ” means, 
11 All this is Brahman — inclusive of 
Mava and its products, not exclusive of 
it. 7 Thp Mayavadin then raises an ob- 
jection: l “ Your Brahman then has got 
forms, relationship, changes, parts, 
creation, destruction, &o., which 
breaks down Adwaita.” “It need not 
when properly understood”, says the 
Shakta. This has to be explained by 
an illustration. II 2 0 remains II 2 0 
(Brahman, the thing-in-itsolf, remains 
itself throughout all changes) even 
though it may change from gaseous 
vapour to liquid water and again to 
solid ice, become hot and cold, take the 
forms of the wavo, bubble, or whirl- 
pool. Throughout all these changes 
H 2 O never changed, it had no form 
and remained as it was. Throughout it 
was static from one standpoint and dy- 
namic from another standpoint, both as- 
pects harmoniously existing in the one. 
None of the changes changed H20, yet 
these changes were all of H 2 0. Stati- 
oism of the Supreme in this case is not 
the staticism of the water at standstill 
as opposed to water lashed into waves 
but of H 20 as opposed to the dynamism 
of standing as well as moving water, of 
H20 transcending (yet containing) both 
motion as well as motionlessness. In 
Bamanuja's system the Supreme always 
exists in Prakaras or modes and could 
not be had apart from relation. But 
Shakta-Tantra says that Brahman exists 
apart from relationships as well as in 
and through relation. ^It transcends 
the universe of Maya but in its trans- 
cendence it does not oast aside Maya 
but contains it, Maya being Brahman 
itself hiding and revealing itself, y In 


the same way, water when it appears as 
water is nothing but H 2 0, yet it hides 
its nature as H 2 0. The Tantra in 
fact retains Mayavada and offers a 
theory whioh better approximates to the 
unity aspired after by the Mayavadins. 
Thus according to the Tantra the 
Supreme Roality is the Alogical Whole 
and the self being that, it is over 
free, and emancipation according 
to it is therefore as absolute as in 
Mayavada. 

j\ N 

But apart from the question whether 
Mayavadic or Tantrio conception of 
the ultimate reality is more logical, the 
Tantric maintains that the permanence 
of Mukti could not be better guaran- 
teed by Mayavada. For what reason is 
there to believe that the same Avidya 
from which the Atman freed itself will 
not appear again ? True, Jivahood was 
unreal, but then in the same manner 
as it was once superimposed on the 
Atman it may bo again imposed. The 
reply will bo perhaps that to the self 
or the Absolute, bondage was illusion 
and non-existent and will bo non-exist- 
ont forever, and this is realised when 
self knowledge comes. But it was this 
very Brahman on which tho idea of 
Jivahood was superimposed. If that 
was possible once, why is it not pos- 
sible again and again ? Individual for- 
mations (Jivas) may disappear whoa 
the veil is lifted at those centres; but 
since according to Mayavada cosmic 
Maya is Anadyanantam , boginningless 
and endless, why not new formations or 
new Jivas be again superimposod at tho 
old reforonce centres ? What difference 
is there botweon tho perpetual dyna- 
mism of the Shakta and the beginning- 
less and endless Avidya of the Maya- 
vadin ? Thus it comes to this that 
Mayavadin’s liberation is not in any 
way more permanent than that of the 
Shakta and both systems are equally 
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open to the same oritioism in this 

respeot. 

But the oritio of the Shakta Tantra 
makes a tremendous mistake when he 
says that the broken up centres reap- 
pear under the stress of perpetual 
dynamism. They do not; once liberated 
there is no reappearance, there is dis- 
appearance once for all. What appear 


are new reference centres. The whirl 
or the bubble that broke up does not 
appear again, though new bubbles and 
new whirls might come up exactly in 
the same old place and perhaps be made 
up of the same material of water, but 
they are never the old ones whose 
emancipation once achieved is achieved 
for every) 


RELIGION OR HUMANISM— WHICH ? 

By Suresh Chandra Sen Gupta, M.A . 


f HE tendency present in many quar- 
ters to discuss whether religion or 
mere humanism is to be our ideal 
shows that man is no longer willing to 
accept the dogmas or teachings of his 
faith as they have come down to him 
from the remote past. He is now anxious 
to sift every question to its bottom. The 
Hindu no longer believes blindly in the 
words of the Rishis, the Christian does 
not believe blindly in the Gospels, nor 
does the Mahomodan in the Koran. The 
outlook of man has changed, he is ra- 
tional and will not be content with any 
belief which does not satisfy his rigid 
standard regarding what ho calls truth. 
Not very long ago we saw Soviet Russia 
dosing down as many as 2,000 churches 
to turn them into hospitals or educa- 
tional institutions. Religion is a more 
will-o’-the-wisp to mislead man from 
bis true interests of life. We are only to 
improve our material prospects on earth 
by educating the intellect, getting the 
mystories out of Nature’s laws and then 
harnessing them to our own needs. Art, 
science and philosophies should be 
vigorously pursued ;and onoo their sub- 
lime mysteries have been oomprehended t 
Inere would no longer bo any need for 
the belief in any extraneous power. 
The belief in God, in other words, is a 
of the mentally deficient who need 
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a support to help their weakness. The 
intellectuals may easily hold their own 
and by their servicos advance human 
progross. The church, the mosque and 
the temple have been so many woeful 
hindrances in our way. 

This in brief is the modern tendency; 
and an educated man today prides him- 
self on his want of faith, as if this in 
itself is a virtue. He forgets that un- 
belief, like belief, may equally be blind, 
he forgets that there may be dogmas 
even in him. He is sure that his laws 
will take him safe through life, though 
cases, so many of them, are daily hap- 
pening round him to show how he has 
miscalculated. In spite of the miracu- 
lous achievements of science, we are 
still groping in the dark, in spite of our 
radios and electricity we are unable to 
prevent wreckages and catastrophes, in 
spite of a Voronof men still die. The 
factis we have woefully misread the true 
purpose and meaning of human life, and 
also taken a very illogical view of the 
aims that guide us. It is true we are to 
advance intellectually, to love and wor- 
ship the object of beauty on earth. 
The sweet faces of our fellow- beings are 
not certainly to be treated as the Devil's 
tempting baits; we are not to repress or 
suppress our healthy instincts or pas- 
sions. But in remembering all this we 
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must not forget that our loves and hat- 
reds, our desires and passions, our am- 
bitions and aspirations, our pleasures 
and joys are not ends in themselves with 
out any beyond or hereafter. They are 
real but only as parts of a bigger whole, 
the seen and felt are real as parts of the 
unseen. The unseen is to be regarded as 
a spur to regulate and widen our activi- 
ties more and more. Without this 
perspective, our efforts to promote the 
cause of our fellow- beings will end in 
confusion. If we believe that our in- 
dividual energies are not so many 
isolated, unprotected aimless forcos 
scattering themselves in this or that 
direction, but are only the gifts of the 
Highest power, the manifestations of a 
Supreme Energy behind U3 all, that our 
individual minds are all concatenated 
in a mighty chain— will this not help 
us only the more to get on in life and 
help one another ? If the air we breathe 
be true, the force behind us all is no 
less so, and this faith promotes the 
cause of humanism much better than 
when it is left only to itself* It is reli- 
gion to serve and love others, but to 
serve and love our fellowmen alone 
does not constitute religion. There is no 
relationship of opposition between the 
two alternatives. Beligion embraces 
humanism but humanism does not ex- 
haust religion. If you remember your 
logic you know the proposition 1 All 
men are mortal ’ when converted would 
be 1 Some mortals are men'. If we put 
the question under discussion in the 
logical form ‘ All humanism is religion’ 
and converted it, the converted form 
would be ‘ Some religion is humanism’. 
Beligion is a much wider concept, 
though it does not shut out humanism. 
The sense of the infinite must inspire 
our endeavours ; for the narrow bound- 
ary of men and things human does not 
exhaust the truth. We shall have to 
gaze dee,’ and forward and find that we 


live as parts, infinitesimal parts, of * 
whole and are not as wholes in our. 
selves. If we believe in God, we shall 
be better able to serve men, for our 
efforts then will be truly blessed and 
sweetened. Life will then not bo a 
mere drudgery but a joy buoyed up with 
the belief that our activities have a 
meaning and an aim. k If God be left 
out of our calculation, our outlook will 
be too narrow and cribbed. If while ser. 
ing our brothers we do so from mere 
sense of duty or even from love, will 
not our sense of duty or feeling of love 
gain in majesty and power if we remora, 
her our common Father ? It is this be- 
lief in a common Father which must 
energise us onward. It is an active and 
dynamic force which pushes us on and 
on in all our higher efforts. 

We must have religion— without it, 
life loses its ballast. A living and true 
faith in God alone may make us really 
steady in this ocean of life with its 
awful waves and hidden rocks. Indivi- 
dual lives, great or small, societies, 
states, civilisations prove themselves 
to be so many nine days’ wondors with- 
out the steadying influence of a practi- 
cal religious faith. 

We must ramomber that we are not 
mere victims of a blind or capricious 
destiny, a heartless life- force, but that 
our career is being watched by a Mighty 
Captain who will not surrender our 
little boat to wreckage but will help us 
out of the surging waters around. It may 
excite a sneer in the modern minded 
man to beliovo in such a Captain, it 
may take away from his vanity to put 
faith in a power greater than his. But 
it is this want of faith which has made 
life the sport of every random gust in 
this age, making us look for our savi- 
ours now here, now there, like so many 
disinherited children casting about for 
support, as if the old faiths, the saviours 
like Buddha, Christ or Mahomed 
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all so many myths no longer standing Highest Wisdom and Goodness as the 
us in good stead. Originator of this cosmos ? 

The ballast which is supplied by mere A sincere religious conviction does in 
theories or ideas is after all undepend- no way hamper the progress of our in- 
a ble. They must be enlivened by the tellectual career. Idols and dogmas 
highest faith, the faith of faiths that we may ; but a steady, honest faith in God 
are not left to grope hopelessly and helps rather than hinders our intel- 
helplessly in a world of alien or adverse lectual pursuits. Making our moral 
circumstances, but that our struggles life pure — for immorality and religion 
have been pre-ordained by an all-merci- can never go together — it only gives 
ful Providence to bring out the best in added strength and stability to our in- 
ns in a world of beauty and joy testi- telleot. This stability is what is most 
fying to Divine goodness. We must important. Our intellectual life is 
not regard our sufferings as pointing to darkened by atheistic creels, as it 
the futility of creation, as if our Maker misses the full import and significance 
had bungled somewhere, or to the of the vasbn333 and infinity of creation, 
cruelty of the plan behind all the In conclusion, let us remind ourselves 
evolutionary products. We are to accept that wo must nob only see truths with 
our hard lot as a necessary condition of eyes open but we mush also shut them 
the higher type of existence, proving un- at times to dream of higher truths. Let 
questionably tho wisdom and goodness us not lose faith in dreams of the spirit, 
of Divine Providence. This is nob a It had been the glorious privilege of 
dogma but well reasoned faith. Is it our ancestors to dream. Let us not 
rational or logical to believe that we forget that it belongs to us by tho 
have come out of nothing or out of a right of inheritance. Let our eyes in 
mere accidental cell of matter trying to fine frenzy rolling see ahead, and let not 
develop itself in ways blind and abor- matters merely mundane blur that 
tive? On the contrary, does it not vision of ours. And so lob us live, move 
show more reason, supported by the and have our being in God and rest 
facts of our inward experience— an un- assured that this is tho greatest gain 
biased consciousness — to believe in the man may aspire to. 

CO-OPERATIVE AGRICULTURE 

By E. S. Sunda , B t A ., B. L. 

Conservativeness self* Except for the cheap rate of into- 

§ HE South Indian Co-operator is rest, he is the old being ! Why so ? The 
essentially a conservative. Newer credit side of co-oporation has not been 
ideas are rather hard for him to digest, still closely entertained with the non- 
He would allow the Central Bank to fin- credit activities of the movement. It 
anco the primaries only, and the prima- is regrettable that even the stalwart 
ries in their turn to finance the indivi- co-operators have not taken pains to 
dual. The joint effort, the joint genius study the part the credit side would 
and the joint resultant have not been play if only it combines tho non-credit 
e xperienood hitherto. The present phase side of the movement too. 

^ no-operation, when closely analysed, An instance may not be out of place. 
* 8 to leave the individual to him- The poor ryot wants money during the 
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sowing season or during the non-paddy- 
selling season. The Central Bank through 
the primaries may give him money. 
Onoe ho receives money, he goes about 
like the old solitary individual ; he is 
to make his own bargain for the seeds 
or manure. He experiences the diffi- 
culties like an ordinary private person 
in a market. Just imagine the rural 
society with the joint loan amount of 
all its members going and purchasing 
seeds and manure for its members. Will 
it not be cheap? Will it not be a double 
gain? Will it not oonduoe to greater 
joint enterprise and harmony ? 

Credit and Non-Credit Activities in 
Land 

This kind of combination is essential 
in oase of all co-operative enterprises, 
especially those relating to land. In 
the oase of lands, we are having several 
problems. Several of them are unpro- 
ductive, several are productive but 
stand the risk of losing their yielding 
capacity. Some have to be brought 
under cultivation and the yielding 
capacity has to be kept up. In fact the 
problem hereafter will be one of facing 
the Law of Diminishing Returns . Cer- 
tain experts have suggested newer type 
of crops that may flourish on the poor 
soils. But there is still the question of 
a diminishing return in such cultiva- 
tion too. The question again is the 
same: How to face it and maintain 
the yielding capacity ? 

One ought to concede that in spite 
of the opinion of the expert, there 
is a limit after which the soil-force 
ceases to act. After all, the force of 
soil is the resultant of a mixture of 
several life-generating, energy-giving 
elements. A huge flood may add to the 
capacity of the fields by the incoming 
of the silt in the river. But this is not 
a daily occurrence in the case of every 
field. In .act, a flood with silt is also 


dreaded. The reclamation process is 
dangerous. So the steady, silent ad- 
dition to reproductive oapaoity should 
be got at. That is manure, fertilizer— 
why, everything that adds to the soil. 
The first improvement is, as I said 
before, that the Central Bank should 
oease to be conservative. It should 
shake off its lending ‘ mentality or 
the money lender’s outlook of a purely 
commercial bank but should actively 
co-operate with all enterprises whioh 
mean less oost, greater productivity 
and greater profit to the poor ryot. It 
should start manure or fertilizer co- 
operative societies, or make tho rural 
primaries take greater interest in the 
work of providing cheap manure, and all 
kinds of fertilizers. It shall not allow 
a villago in which it is situate to go to 
and have dealings with an unco- opera- 
tive speculative business magnate of 
the nearest city. 

The District Development Board 

In this connection, ono is apt to be 
critical of the methods pursued by the 
heads of several Departments. The 
District Officor of Co-operation thinks 
that his task ends with the audit of the 
co-operative societies’ accounts. He 
issues the audit certificate and is least 
mindful of tho inner workings of tho 
societies except in writing a remark hero 
and there that a thing is against this or 
that bye-law. The Deputy Director of 
Agriculture inspects his farms and 
offers a suggestion or two to the Farm 
Officer or those that approach him. Tho 
Veterinary Officer issues his bulletins, 
inspects his hospitals, if any, and talks 
of how best to avoid the diseases of 
animals. So also the Health Officer, and 
the Educational Officer. The heads of 
local bodies too camp and go. The irony 
of the’ whole game is that several times 
these officers would be camping in the 
same DakBunglow but without knowing 
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their temporary neighbours or even if 
knowing* without any idea of co-ordina- 
ting their work . This kind of “depart- 
mental work" of various departments 
has been the cause of our uneconomy , 
if not of our inefficiency. So mueh so 
that the Madras Committee on Co-ope- 
ration 1 has found it necessary to sug- 
gest that the motor vans now used 
by the Agricultural Department 
should work in collaboration with 
the Co-operative Department, and 
Mr. K. T. Paul, 0. B. E., one of the 
members of the Committee, deliberately 
suggested a permanent Development 
Board wherein he gave places to the 
heads of the co-operative institutions 
and local bodies along with the dis- 
trict heads of the nation-developing de- 
partments. 2 The farmer's problems do 
not arise in isolated compartments; they 
arise as a complicated whole. Their 
solution is seldom effective when attend- 
ed to by isolated agencies. Where the 
man is intelligent enough he is able to 
co-ordinate for himself the services of 
various departments in his own way, but 
the average Indian ryot is unable to do 
so. When he has saved himself from 
Scylla it is not often that he escapes 
Gharybdis . 

Co-ordination Necessary for Agricul- 
tural Prosperity 

Co-ordination of all departments is 
necessary for the future of Indian agri- 
culture. An agricultural chemist 
should always move with an industria- 
list whose funds should flow from the 
Co-operative Bank. A discovery or a 
plan to inorease the yield of a village is 
a triumph for the industrialist as it is 
to the financing bank. Thus the co- 
operative money will industrialise , will 
a QricuUuralise the whole country. 

1 Page 95. Report of the Madras Committee 
on Co-operation, Government Pross, Madras. 

J Page 138-140. Committee on Madras Co- 
oration, Govt. Press, Madras. 


This is not possible unless the Agri- 
cultural Officer is a bit of a oo-operator, 
and the Co-operative Officer is fairly 
a good agriculturist. It is good, and will 
be more effective, if a Co-operative 
Officer says that a particular plough or 
fertilizer is good for a society’s members. 
This is really much more than the dull 
auditing. This borders on real nation- 
building service. 

4 newer and easier type of plough, 
cheaper and better seedlings, a produc- 
tive fertilizer should be as much the 
concern of the Agricultural Officer as it 
is of the Deputy Registrar of the Co-ope- 
rative Societies and of the Co-operative 
Financing Bank. A co-operative society 
should soon develop into an experimen- 
tal centre and be able to recommend 
or condemn any suggestion put forward, 
say, regarding agriculture or cottage 
industry. 

One hears very often of agricultur- 
al exhibitions. Nowadays we see 
agricultural exhibits in co-operative 
conferences too. But we have yet to 
see any remarkable number of co-opera- 
tive societies availing themselves of the 
knowledge of agriculture and trying to 
harness the agricultural operations of 
any little village. Machine contrivances 
are there, but has any society ever put 
its hands to them ? 

Department's Apathy 

It is true that the Department too 
thinks really more of the credit side. 
In spite of a separate Joint Registrar, 
the non-credit activity is still on the 
hope of becoming something! The diffi- 
culties of credit co-operation are not 
less than those of non-credit. But still 
the dangers of one do not deter many 
from taking to that. The fault is that 
of the non-officials too who are not pre- 
pared to spend more time and energy 
in this “merchandise co-operation”. 
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Agriculture and Non-Credit 
Any way there is the feeling that 
modern agriculture means new con- 
trivances, greater economy of space and 
time. Speedy profits mean also speedy 
decay of the soil, which imperatively 
tells us of the great dangers ahead if 
we do not reinburse the soil with 
nutritious elements. We see several 
commercial companies with different 
types of fertilizers. We have yet to see 
a departmental recommendation of a par- 
ticular fertilizer through the co-opera- 
tive Department. Is it a sin if they 
should get the information from their 
sister Agricultural Department and im- 
part this instruction to the societies? 
It is true that certain circulars and 
pamphlets aro passed on. Has any 
Veterinary Officer cared to exert his in- 
fluence through the co-operative socie- 
ties? Has ho informed persons in time 
that a particular disease could bo avoid- 
ed in a particular way, which would 
make the cattle healthy ? 

It is true that the Indian agriculture 
is different from that of the rest of the 
world. But that does not moan that 
Indian agriculture cannot take to 
machine contrivances. A water- pumping 
engine is a welcome change. Newer 


ohemioal manures and fertilisers com- 
patible with Indian soil and tempera- 
ment ought to be acceptable. 

Co operative Agricultural Propaganda 
The Madras Committee on Co-opera- 
tion felt that disinterested workers with 
propaganda capacities ought to be em- 
ployed in service. That is to a great 
extent nocessary. Ths *cld officer and 
the old co-operator are feeling that gra- 
dual move on the old line is enough. 
But newer discoveries and newer ideas 
have to be digested and broadcast. In 
an India which is illiterate, publica- 
tions are of no use. Winning speakers, 
attractive cinemas and magic lanterns 
are necessary. The Propaganda Officers 
should not have anything to do with 
administration but their experience 

and personal talks with the Co-operative 
Officers should weigh a great deal in their 
daily routine . The model bye-laws 

should give place to pioneer societies 
and the District Officers should be given 
greater facilities to recognise newer 
schemes of work. All these roquire 
District Officers of a missionary type, of 
social service zeal coupled with practi- 
cal outlook. This is one of the implied 
recommendations in the report of the 
Madras Committee on Co-operation. 


i 



SELECTIONS FROM ADHYATMA RAMAYANA 

ARANYA KANDA : CHAPTER II 
Sutikshna's Prayer 


[After performing the funeral rites 
for his father's welfare in the other 
world, Bharata proceeds to the forest 
with a view to bring back Rama to 
Ayodhya. Rama, however, refuses to 
return as it would be falsifying the 
words of his late father, and Bharata 
has to reconcile himself to the idea of 
ruling Ayodhya as Rama’s vice- regent 
during the years of his absenco. 
After Bharata’s return, Rama proceeds 
to the Dandakaranya whore he moots 
a large number of Rishis. They show 
him a huge pilo of bones, the relics of 
the innumerable ascetics consumed 
by the wicked Rakshasas who infest- 
ed that forost. Rama thereupon takes 
a vow to destroy the Rakshasas and 
free the Rishis of their fear. Ho then re- 
pairs to the hermitage of the great sage 
Sutikshna, the disciplo of Agasthya. 
After according a fitting reception to 
Rama, the devoted Sago addresses the 
following prayer to him :] 

fTClKKKi: II || 

\ spfcnp 0 Lord possessed of 
countless attributes 0 

boundless one #rnrf 0 Lord of 
Sita fN^RPtwifari^ 0 Lord at 
whose feet Siva and Brahma 
have taken refuge 
'fcwR: 0 Lord, whose holy feet 
Me like a ship for crossing the 
ocean of Samsara iwrfircw 0 
Rama endowed with supreme 


beauty fSRffupft devoted to the 
repetition of Thy namo ^ I Mk 
always Thy <i<kw: servant of 
servants (*jgt may become). 

0 Kama, Thou Sita’s Lord endowed 
with grace supreme, boundless is Thy 
nature and limitless Thy glory. Siva 
and Brahma have taken refuge at Thy 
holy feet, which, like a ship, enable men 
to cross the ocean of Samsara. 0 Lord, 
may I, who am always engaged in re- 
peating Thy name, grow devoted to the 
service of Thy servants. 

wwq rewTTffwf frfcTO ? CARTER! fcf- 
i 

PTWIffafa 11 V II 

sfoufri by all beings in the 
world ’irftufar.unseen though) 

whose mind is in bondage due to 
the tics of attachment towards 
the lump of faeces, flesh etc., (i.e. 
attached to tho body) Jit me <*- 
jjtfri by Thy Maya 
in the dark pit of son, wife, fami- 
ly, etc. merged Rrft^r seeing 
m now pft Thyself %m: (srfk) 
hast come. 

Though invisible to the beings of 
this world, Thou hast at present oome 
here iu person out of pity for me who, 
overpowered by Thy Maya, remain 
attached to the body and in consequence 
lie sunk in the dark well of family 
life. 
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[It is hereby meant that the Lord 
shows His boundless meroy to those 
who have completely surrendered them- 
selves to Him and blesses them with 
His holy vision.] 

& fwisrct# asjjsisrra- 

%% | 

unit StaigerosRt- 

*r^hr: u x-c 11 

in the heart of all 
beings $'dwq: dweller though 

Thou c^r?i5rRf^5^5 in those 
who are averse to the repetition 
of Thy name qrar Maya (deluding 
power) dost bestow 

in the case of those who are 
devoted to the practice of repea- 
ting Thy name am Maya qmtfcr 
moves away qm in what way 
the king (foigsquw. bestower of 
rewards that are commensurate 
with service rendered is 
?rai in the same way) ft Thou 
bestower of rewards 
that are commensurate with the 
service rendered art. 

Though dwelling in the heart of all 
beings 1 . Thou dost cast the spell of Thy 
Maya on those who are averse to the 
repetition of thy holy names (and thus 
make Thy holy presence invisible to 
them), but Maya departs from those who 
repeat thy sacred name at all times. 
Verily Thou art like the king who re- 
wards his servants according to the 
service they have rendered 9 . 

[(1) By the deluding power of the Lord’s 
Maya worldly minded persons are not able 
to feel His presence even though He 
resides in the innermost heart of all ; but 
when the delusion oaused by Maya is 
removed by the praotloe of devotion, the 
Lord's pre»enoe is felt. (2) This refers only 
to the way in whloh He distributes the 


fruits of their work among his orsatures, 
But to those who have surrendered them- 
selves to Him He shows His grace the 
bestowal of whioh is not bound by any 
condition.] 








*rfa5TWTdl9^eK: II U 

of the universe sfesflrefa- 
fttg: the cause of creation, preser- 
vation and destruction Thou 
one (<*r alone) consist- 
ing of Three Gunas mw by Maya 
ftfa: Brahma, the creator (^fir as) 
Siva and Vishnu, the des- 
troyer and preserver (?fcr as) 
dost shine % 0 Lord 355 in 

what manner rfa: sun Tff^raqrauu: 
having entered (shining in) 
water vessels qforas many 
shines (ujg; in like manner) 
( 4 )R^iRrqt in the intelligence of 
the ignorant) Thou 

in various shapes *nftr dost shine. 


Though Thou the cause of the crea- 
tion, presorv ation and destruction of 
the universe, art only one, Thouappea- 
rest as Brahma, Vishnu and Siva by 
virtue of Thy Maya having the throo 
qualities (of Bajas, Sattva and TarnaaJ. 
O Lord, Thou the One without a second 
dost shine as many in the mind of 
the ignorant just as the one sun is 
reflected as many in vessels containing 
water. 

[This Sloka is very characteristic of 
the Adhyatma Bamayana which is 
unique for the harmony it effects 
between the highest Bhakti and the 
highest Gnana. In the previous and 
in the succeeding Slokas the sage sings 
about the Lord's mercy, His eoncern 
for the devotees, and the beauty of th« 
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Lord’s form : thus Bhakti is their pre- 
dominating note. But in this verse the 
Aclwaitin’s dootrine of the unity of 
existence is emphasised by means of the 
famous Vedantio simile of the water 
pots and the sun. On looking into a 
number of water vessels kept in the 
sun, we see as many suns as there are 
vessels. But if these vessels are all 
destroyed one by one, all the suns too 
disappear one by one, except tho 
original sun of which all others wore 
only reflections. So also the sun of 
Brahman shines as many in the Upa- 


NOTES AND 

Rural Philosophy 

At the present day many public 
spirited men are dovofcing a good deal 
of thought to the problems connected 
with India’s rural life. The current 
issue of Trivoni publishes an article 
ontitlod “ Suggestions for a Rural 
Philosophy "by S. V. Ramamurthy, 
M.A., I.O.S., in which are to be found 
some valuable ideas with reference to 
this subject. Mr. Ramamurthy is of 
opinion that there are three types of 
democracy — political, economic and 
scientific, of which tho authors are 
Bousseau, RafTeisein and Einstein 
respectively. Political democracy with- 
out oconomic democracy, and economic 
democracy without scientific democracy 
can become neither real nor stable. 
Facism and Bolshevism have appear- 
ed in Europe because of the failure of 
political democracy which in turn is 
the rosult of a defective economic 
system. “ There is an alternative way 
to Facism and Bolshevism by which a 
democracy oan be both economic and 
political. This involves an organisa- 
tion of life which is both rural and 
religious. That such an organisation 
would be stable is instanced by India 
and China— India even more tiian 

~| Un * It seems to me that 

the longevity of tho system of life 

hat is Indian is duo to two chief 
beliefs— a belief in the Earth and a 

15 


dhis or the limiting adjuncts that consti- 
tute our individualities, but when on 
the dawn of Gnana the Upadhis are 
destroyed, the reflected sun or the 
Jeevatman disappears without leaving 
any traoe of its previous existence and 
the sun of Brahman alone remains 
in place of the once existant indivi- 
duals whose Upadhis have been 
destroyed. The other pots may 
however continue to exist, and reflec- 
tions may bo visible in them. But all 
of these reflections proceed from 
Brahman.] 


COMMENTS 

belief in God. Man is derived from 
Earth and is to be merged in God. Man 
is becoming bounded by two beings — 
Earth and God. A civilisation which 
keeps itself in touch with Earth and 
God cannot lose its bearing." In the 
modern world, however, under the false 
cloak of political democracy there is an 
economic hierarchy of capitalistic or- 
ganisations that negate the very spirit 
of the former, and they in their turn 
are made possible because the democra- 
tic spirit has not yet been extended to 
tho region of applied science. Applied 
science has sold itself into the hands 
of t lie moneyed classes who, through the 
ingenious device called patenting, have 
utilised the inventions of the scientist 
for making thomsolvo3 more wealthy. 
The result is a defective economic 
system that has culminated in suoh 
ugly manifestations as Facism and 
Bolshevism which seem to threaten the 
foundations of democracy in as muoli as 
they are based on tho idea “that power 
in order to be effective, should be io a 
large and concentrated form." 

As an alternative to this is M life that 
is rural and religious." “ Let agrioul- 
fcuio be the primary occupation of men. 
The majority of men live in villages. 
Leb evory industry which oan be 
workod on a cottage industry scale be 
so worked. Then let the rest of industry 
which can be worked as minor indus- 
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tries be so worked. Let only the 
balance which can be worked only as 
a large scale machine industry be so 
worked. This is just the reverse of 
how men are now economically orga- 
nised. It may be asked, is this possible 
with the enormous pull which applied 
soienoe gives to the large soale machine 
industry ? I put it to you that applied 
science gives such a pull because men 
have let it do so. But that is not 
necessary. Authors used to write 
books mainly to please prinoes. They 
no longer do so. They now use their 
ability to please the. six-penny and 

shilling reader As with authors 

so with scientists. There is no reason 
why scientists may not apply their 
knowledge to help primarily the large 
number of small producers who can 
each benefit but little, but in the 
aggregate achieve a large gain for the 
nation. Such small men use small 
machines— -machines with little or no 
power derived from coal or oil, machines 
perhaps run mainly with hand- power. 
Why should not scientific intelligence 
be used to improve hand-driven appli- 
ances, so that each worker may gain a 
little more than he does and the whole 
group get sufficiently more to make 
it worth while to the scientists to apply 

their science for its good ? There is 

no a prion reason why largo scale 
industries run by a few men should on 
the whole produce greater gain than 
small industries run by many men. 
That they have done so in the past i-i, 
I think, a historical accident duo to 
scientists keeping applied science on 
the side of stool kings and bacon kings, 
just as priests have kept applied 
religion on the side of political kings. 

Men flock in towns because the 
machines aro there and the machines 
gather in the neighbourhood of what 
feeds them — namely, coal and oil. It 
has indeed been hold that European 
civilisation has boon built on the 
Burplus energy furnished by coal and 
this process has been called the 
‘Coming of Coal\ We in India have 
little coal and oil on which wo can 
build our civilisation. But the one 
category we have in largo quantities 
is men. is not unreasonable to hopo 
that as God spent more time in making 


man than he did in making ooal, some 
engineer may yet arise who will evolve 
from man his hidden energy as engi. 
neers have evolved the energy hidden 
in ooal. It Beems to me that the 
service whioh man renders under an 
ethioal and religious impulse is a form 
of energy whioh corresponds to the 
heat given out by ooal. I venture to 
think that an access of fresh energy to 
India may yet result from the ‘ Coming 
of Man ' If men are sources of energy 
oven as ooal and oil, men may evolve 
it where they are, in villages, instoad 
of clustering in towns round where 
ooal or oil is. 

Religion gives not only stability 
but also stature to life. A civilisa- 
tion which is only rural and not 
also religious is like a floor with 
pillars and walls but no ceiling. 
It does not last long- A civilisation 
which is religious but not rural is also 
unstable. A civilisation whioh is rural 
and religious but has little of energy 
which tries to connect man from the 
Earth to God is restricted in scopo. A 
house without pillars can but bo small. 
I imagine for India a civilisation 
with a maximum of agriculture and 
cottage industries, a moderate amount 
of minor industries, and the minimum 
of largo scale machine industries. The 
political life of such a people may be 
democratic, its economic life co-opora- 
tivo It has been said demo- 

cracy is a vast dissolution. But then 
it is equally true that religion is a vast 
synthesis. A religious democracy is 
indeed a mighty rhythm of analysis 
and synthesis. And a democracy th.it 
is not only religious but is also rural 
make*! of man a rhythm between Earth 
and God. Within our design of a rural 
and religious life, lot us, with the help 
of science, develop a (lomooracy that is 
both political and economic. Wo shall 
then not only keep to the gonius of our 
national lifo, hut also utilise the im- 
plements and methods which Europe 
has forged.” i 

In the light of these remarks, rural 
reconstruction proves noithor to be a 
‘fad’ nor a ‘movement of despair on the 
part of men who could find no 
place in the economic life of towns’, ft 
is only the revival of an instinct that 
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has kept us i vo for more years than 
men can often count. The widespread 
movement in favour of Charka and hand- 
spinning too is not a sign of atavism 
in industrial life as many economists 
generally suppose. It is perhaps the 
beginning of a new stage in tho world’s 
industrial lifo that may ultimately 
lead to the domocratisation of applied 
science. If mechanical skill can bo 
applied to the Charka in such a way 
that it can be made to stand success- 
fully the competition of power driven 
maohinea in point of economy and pro- 
ductivity, without at the samo time 
making the price of tlio machine pro- 
hibitive for a poor man — it may bo said 
that a beginning has been made in break- 
ing tbo rich man’s monopoly over applied 
science and in making it equally service- 
able for all alike. If successfully worked 
out in one hold, there is no reason why 
it should not succeed in other branches 
of industry also. Who knows it is 
not India’s mission to give tho load to 
tho world in a now form of industrial 
organisation ? 

Religion and tub status ol - 1 
women 

In an interesting article entitled 
“Women in Tamil Land” appearing in 
the Stri-Dharma, Sri Sumati Bai, li. A., 
L.T., points out that women enjoyed 
equal privileges with men in the Tamil 
land of ancient days, and that her 
present position of inferiority is due to 
tho machinations of intore'.Le.l priest- 
hood that came to usurp all social 
power in the progress of time. She 
says : ‘‘If the echoes of literature and 
the voice of history should ho believed, 
tho status of women in Tamil land was 
once— unlike today — of a very high 
order. 1 How thou tho present degra- 
dation ?' is a laudable query to answer. 
Erom the proof of archaeologi- 
cal research it would appear that the 
Tamil country was ouco tho territory 
where once ruled tho so-called ‘Asuras’ 
Ijnd Rakshasas* including tho mighty 
■Havana himself. These Asuras wore 

all devotees of Siva Their religion 

Was extremely individualistic and they 

iad therefore n^ necessity for priest- 

cod. On the other hand tho Asui as 

®came notorious in * Puranas * for 


obstructing priestly rites and * Yagnas’. 
In a society with a religion of that 
typo, there was no such distinction as 
inferior and superior soct or oven sex. 
Mon and women enjoyed equal rights 
and privileges and there was tho same 

moral standard for both the sexes 

...Tho Asura women were free to choose 
their partners and also to remarry 
when the husband died. Furthor the 
Asuras being a warlike people, there 
was always tho uncertainty of men 
returning safe after battle and the right 
of inheritance therefore tonded to be 
matriarchal. Woman had to bo on a par 
with man to manage affairs either in 
his absence or on his demise. (The 
“ Maruimkkathayam ” in Malabar is by 
many historians believed to be the 
remnant of their ancient matriarchal 
system). She was therefore highly 
honoured and dignified in society (vide 
Tamil Archaeological Society Series).” 

The writer then proceeds to trace tho 
gradual stages by which women foil in 
tho social scale. Tho battlo of Lanka and 
tho defeat of Havana marked a decided 
stage in the spread of Aryan culture 
which gradually absorbed or eclipsed 
the culture of tho Dravidians. The 
introduction of Brahmin hierarchy 
and caste system, the dwindling of 
matriarchal order and the triumph of 
patriarchal rule, and tho consequent 
limitation of tho woman's sphere fol- 
lowed one after another. Yet tho Tamil 
rulers of this period showed a high 
regard for their literature and in tho 
Tamil academaies of Madura poets and 
litterateurs were given more prominence 
than priests. Women too were not 
domed fchoir legitimate place in the 
field of learning. “ It. should be said 
to the credit of Tamil land that woman 
was not denied a place oven in tho 
Tamil syndicate ( Tamil Peeta) of 
Tamil University (Tamil Sangha). It is 
said that the famous poetess Avvai was 
a prominent member of the Syndicate.” 

“The next period marks tho degene- 
rate days of Tamil rulers. Priesthood 
gob the upper hand and religious feuds 
were set afoot. The Tamil land became 
the hone of contention of various priest- 
made cults, ‘Sai\ ism’ and ‘Yaishuavisui.* 
Then was the death kuell ol free learn- 
ing tolled. The priests became the pri« 
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vileged patrons of learning too, and 
ohanoos of education wore denied to 
' Stree * and ‘Sudra* ‘(women and 

labourers) The once free and 

dignified woman of the Tamil land was 
in the name of blessed religion degrad- 
ed to a chattel. The priests became the 
keepers of her conscience and dictated 
to her what they, in their own intorest, 
thought was good enough for her. 
She lost the opportunities of education: 
she lost freedom of thought; and she 
lost freedom of choice even in her own 
marriage. She was deceived to believe 
in false standards of morality which 
but reduced her to a serf, duty-bound 
to servo her master — man. Today the 
status of woman in the Tamil land is 
very deplorable. Her servitude the 

religion of the land has guaranteed 

Any movement or step to better the 
condition of woman is violently 
opposed with the cry ‘ religion in 
danger*. Perhaps freedom of womon 
and religion are incompatible! It is 
the so-called gods , the priests and their 
sycophants that have prostrated woman 
tn the Tamil land and they should he 
set at naught if even she should regain 
her lost status” 

As the writor has pointed out, it is 
probable that matriarchato was the 
predmoinont form of social organisation 
among the ancient Dravidians, and 
women must have certainly had all the 
privileges which a such system ensures. 
The instance of Malabar, a country 
which by its insular position has been 
able to keep the ancient traditions 
intact, certainly adds weight to this 
supposition. Tho introduction of 
patriarchate, while giving greater 
security to woman, must have also 
meant a corresponding curtailment of 
her original freedom. But whether tho 
direct influence of Aryan culture 
had an adverse effect on tho social 
status of women, is a question more 
difficult to settle than tho writor 
presumes ; for unliko in tho Indian 
Bociety of middle ages, women enjoyed 
a great measure of freedom among the 
early Aryans, as the Vedio literature 
amply shows. This is however a his- 
torical problem regarding which it will 
be better hold that much can be said 
on both Bides. 


How far religion was responsible for 
lowering tho status of woman is a point 
on which we wish to make some 
comments. It is a notorious fact 
that in the man-made moral codes dif- 
ferent standards have been fixed for men 
and women often in the interests of tho 
formor, and that women have boon 
taught to be subservient to the stronger 
sox. While remembering the selfish 
intentions of man inr this respect, we 
must however in fairness to him take 
into account the other social influences 
that made him adopt such an attitude. 
The comparative insecurity of life in 
ancient societies brought the superior 
physical endowments of man into pro- 
minence and mado him the chief broad 
winner as well as tho sole protector of 
his tribe. Woman therefore was natu- 
rally reduced to a position of dependence 
on him both from considerations of her 
own safety as woll as tho well- being of 
tho raco. What is interpreted in religion 
as standing against woman’s oauso are 
those crystallised social opinions and 
practices of tho past that came to tako 
shape in response to peculiar social 
needs. Religion, as wo find it today, 
besides being tho repository of mail's 
spiritual wisdom, has also boon tho 
museum of bis age-long prejudices and 
archaic social theories. It is by confus- 
ing the latter for tho essential foaturo of 
religion that people have boon led to 
regard religion as incompatible with 
women’s freedom. What is really 
incompatible with their freedom is not 
religion hut social disorder and the con- 
sequent loss of economic independence 
by women. Wherever they have won tho 
substance of freedom in modorn times, 
all such gain has depended upon the 
measure of economic independence they 
have boon able to secure and nob on tho 
disappearance of religion from society. 
Religion as a reflection of social 
opinions and religion as a store-house 
of spiritual truth should be clearly dis- 
tinguished. Tho latter is its true charac- 
ter, whilo its other aspect is of a chang- 
ing and non-essential nature. \Vhe fl 
the reactionary elements cry ‘religion 
in danger’ at every measure adopted 
for freeing tho society from tho unheal- 
thy influence of antiquated ideas and 
practices, they are committing tlwsame 
mistake as the writer has in mind in the 
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concluding sentences of her essay. They is highly necessary in the interest of 
ar e mistaking the non-essentials of general well-being that both the 
religi° n for its essontial features, and champions as well as the critics of 

are arguing that the removal of a roligion should divest their minis of 

diseased or superfluous tissue will this confused idea with regard to the 

endanger the very life of religion. It nature and function of religion. 
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Renascent India (2nd Edition) : 
By K. S. Venkataramani , Sivetarunya 
Ashrama , Mylapore , Madras . Price 
Be. 2. 

Among the many Indians who have 
attempted to write books in English 
Mr. K. S. Venkataramani is one of the 
few who have attained real success in 
their literary adventures in this foreign 
language. Some of his skotel iq% m usings 
and novels like Paper Boats, On the 
Sand-Dune and Murugan the Tiller, 
have earned a world- wide reputation. 
As ho says in the preface, he ‘laid aside 
pretty dreams and fancies’ (said with 
reference to his abovo mentioned 
works) and ‘began to think of the live 
problems' of his Motherland, and the 
result is Renascent India, a book 
that combinos in itself profundity of 
thought, keenness of observation and 
literary skill of a high order. The 
many problems of modern India are 
herein analysed and interpreted, and 
valuablo suggestions are given for their 
solution. The author traces the origin 
of Indian Renaissance to hunger on the 
material plane and a passionate longing 
for freedom as birth-right on the moral 
piano. He is not however a believer in 
the ellicacy of mere politics and regards 
that government according to Indian 
tradition ‘is a minor and to a consider- 
able extent, an immoral adventure of 
man on this planet, however necessary 
the adventure may seem to be for the 
moment.’ While we agree that the 
modern tendency to exalt politics over 
everything else goes against tho cul- 
tural genius of India, it is doubtful 
whether our ancients regardod politics 
?? an immoral adventuro; for as the 
"lahabharata would show, oven Bhoosli- 
jttMho best representative of ancient 

mlian culture, regarded Kajadburmh 

8 fc he basis of all other Dharmas. 


Tho author argues strongly against 
tho military expenditure of our present 
Government and regards that even if 
the army should bo quickly cut to no- 
thing ‘India would incur no risk greater 
than it had incurred in these five 
thousand years.” But though the 
present expenditure on the army is too 
high for India to bear, our experience 
of ‘these five thousand years’ certainly 
seems to indicate that India does re- 
quire a strong army, at least till the 
psychology of her northern neighbours 
undergoes a revolution. 

Tho author rightly believes that the 
chief import of Indian Renaissance is 
cultural. It is bis firm conviction 
that if the renascent urge should 
reveal its full significance and work 
out its cultural mission, India's village 
life should bo restored to its former 
health. In his treatment of tho problems 
of India's village life, the high idealism 
that animates his writings is seen at its 
best. Ilo has shown in a very convin- 
cing manner the full significance of this 
village revival, without which India's 
national genius would never be released 
to tho fullest extent. The scheme ho 
gives in the last chapters for village 
organisation, and tho general adminis- 
tration of the country are as profound 
as they are striking and original, and 
it would bo well if the leadors of our 
country pay some attention to the 
suggestions embodied in those chapters, 
lie has correctly diagnosed tho 
malady of India in recognising our chief 
weakness to lio in our inability to 
harness our abundant domestic virtues 
for national and civic purposes, lie 
relies on the idealinn of Indian youth 
to direct tho romi'ccut urge through 
healthy chaunelsand to work it out to its 
fullest possibilities. Young men of India 
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should produce a new order of Sannya- 
sins devoted to public service, who 
would turn away from their clerical 
pursuits and once more settle in vil- 
lages to work out the fine scheme of 
rural reconstruction given in these 
pages. The writer has clothed his 
precious thoughts in sonsitive and 
graceful English which often rises to 
the level of true poetry. A book of this 
kind, remarkable as it is for its 
literary merits as woll as for the 
originality of thought and sublimity 
of its idealism, is of utmost value 
at the present time of national 
regeneration. 

Tolkappiyam Vol. 1 : By S. Sub - 
rahmanya Sastri, M. A., Ph. D- Pub- 
lished in the Journal of Oriental 
Besearck, Madras . Price Be. 1. 


The volume before us deals with phono, 
logy. The transliteration of the original 
Sutras is followed by a short paraphrase 
in English, and suitable examples havo 
been given to illustrate the rules whore 
necessary. Wherever the common, 
tators havo diiferod in the interprota- 
tion of the Sutras, the author hag 
pointed out their respective views and 
has added his own comments thereon. 
The notes are evidently meagre but 
the author shows in liis preface how a 
study of the particular section of Tol- 
kappiyam dealt with in the treatise sheds 
much light on the condition of the 
Tamil language in the ancient period. 
The hook is published with a view to 
holp “the English educated scholars” 
(does this mean English knowing 
foreigners?) to learn the earliest extant 
work on Tamil grammar easily. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


The Ananda Vihara, Bombay 

A distinguished gathering of ladies 
and gcntlomon was present at the Bai 
Yamunabai L. Nair Charitable Hospi- 
tal, Byculla, on the occasion of the 
opening ceremony of the Ananda Vihara 
and to consecrate the memory of lihaga- 
wan Buddha’s 2o5f)th Thrice Sacred 
Day on Saturday the 2nd May- II. II. 
tho Maharaja Saheb Gaekwar of Baroda 
was to have opened the Vihara ; hut in 
the unavoidable absence, on account of 
sickness, of the Maluuaja, tho open- 
ing ceremony was performed by tho 
Rev. Ottama. Mr. M. R. Jayakar, Bar- 
at-law, presided over tho function. 
Among the distinguished persons 
present were Sir M. Viswesvarayya, 
lately Do wan of Mysore, Sir Lallu- 
bhai Samaldas, Dowan Bahadur V. T. 
Krishnamachari, Dcwan of Baroda, 
Dowan Bahadur K. M. Jrvori, Mr. 
Madgaonkar, Ex- judge of the Bombay 
High Court, Counsel- General of Jugo 
Slovakia, Rev. lao Kai of China, L. Ii. 
Tairsee, R. Nana Shankar Seth and 
many distinguished Indian, Burmoso, 
Ceylonese, Chinese and Japanese per- 
sonages. 

OntheroquQot of Dr. A. D. Nair the 
Prosidcut of tho Buddha Society, Rev. 
Ottamn declared the Vihara open. 
Dewau jJahadur Krishnamachari then 


road a message from the Maharaja, that 
dealt with tho groat teachings of Lord 
Buddha. Tho substance of tho incss- 
age is given elsewhere. Many distin- 
guished gentlemen addressed the 
meeting while the messages from others 
who could nob be present on tho occa- 
sion were read out. Rev. Ottama deli- 
vered a sermon on Buddha’s life and 
teachings. Mr. .Jayakar in tho course of 
of liis presidential address remarked that 
the greatness of Buddhism lay in tho 
fact that it was spread without tho 
sacrilico of a singlo life or the spilling 
of ono drop of blood. The great features 
of Buddhism that made a direct appeal 
to people were its simplicity, its concep- 
tion of life that it was a gift to every 
living being whether man or beast for 
solf-Gxprossion and self-development, 
and lastly its freedom from ritualism 
and superstition. These characteris- 
tics made it simple, accessible and 
practicable. It was a God blessed reli- 
gion, because it did nob recognise a 
separate God and boliovod each man or 
woman to have God in him or her. 

Dowan Bahadur K. M. Javeri, on 
behalf of tho Society, thanked Sjt. 
Jayakar for presiding at tho gathering* 
Dr. A. Jj. Nair, tho President of the 
Society, garlanded Sjt. Jayakar am! the 
mooting came to a close. 
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R. K. Mission Famine Relief 
Work 

An Appeal 

From our previous reports the publio 
jg aware that we have opened a famine 
relief oentre at Phulchari in the Bang- 
pur District. Prom the .latest reports 
of this oentre it appears that the condi- 
tion there is gradually assuming a 
graver aspect. Unless there is a speedy 
rainfall the early rice crop will be 
totally destroyed, with oon sequences 
which are easily imaginable. The 
soaroity of cloth is being keenly felt. 
Women can hardly stir out of their 
houses even to receive their doles from 
our centre. Unless this is promptly 
remedied, many of them will bo driven 
to committing suicide. 

We have had to increase our area 
twice, for we simply could not refuse 
the piteous appeals for help from the 
adjoining villages which are in as de- 
plorable a condition. In the week end- 
ing 31st May wo distributed 13f> mds. 
of rice among 2685 recipients belonging 
to 39 villages. And in the week ending 
7th June we distributed 1G3 mds. 2(5 
srs. of rice among 3273 recipients be- 
longing to 52 villages. Evon if the rice 
crop is successful, which depends on 
timoly rain, wo shall have to continue 
our relief work for about throo weeks at 
an average expenditure of Rs. 750 p9i- 
weok. Wo have already informed the 
public that our fuuds have dwindled 
down and need promptly to bo repleni- 
shed. On behalf of the starving thou- 
sands of the Rangpur District wo ear- 
nestly appeal for help from tho sympa- 
thetic public. Wo firmly holiovo our 
appeal will meet with an immediate 
response. Contributions, however 
small, will bo thankfully received and 
acknowledged at the following address : 
The President, Ramakrishna Mission, 
Belur Math P.O., Howrah Dt. 

(Sd.) SUDDIIANANDA, 
Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission 

Flood and Loot Relief in Sind 

Towards the close of July, 1930, 
0 voral districts in Sind, particularly 
0 * a an< * Sukkur, were heavily 
°oaod by an abnormal riso of water in 


the Indus. About 300,000 aores of arable 
land were inundated and about 40,000 
souls rendered homeless. This was 
followed by some more unfortunate oo* 
ourrenoes, plunder and pillage of hund- 
reds of Hindu villages by Mahomedan 
hooligans who perpetrated every possi- 
ble kind of aotrooities on the person 
and property of their helpless victims. 
The Ramakrishna Mission Branch in 
Bombay promptly undertook relief 
measures in those parts of Sind where 
people were badly in need of it. The 
relief operations were carried over an 
extensive area of about 125 miles in 
length, comprising 136 villages, through 
six centres — Nasirbad, Shikarpur 
(Khanpur), Rohri, Pano, Akil, Ghotki 
and Ubauro. Of these, 41 villages 
belong to flood affected and 95 to loot 
affected areas. In all, 4143 persons of 
1598 families were helped with corn, 
cash, cloths, seeds, utensils, warm 
blankets and housing materials, and 
873 bullocks with fodder. 1019 mds. 27 
seers of corn, 5660 cloths, and 
Its. 1472 10-6 by way of pecuniary help, 
ware distributed among tho afflicted 
people. The total expenses amounted 
to Its. 19,414-10-6 and receipts to 
19,639-10-9. 

The Ramakrishna Sevashram, 
Shyamala Tal 

Tho IGth annual report of tho Sova- 
shram shows tbit it rendered medical 
relief to 1731 out-patients and 9 in- 
patients in tho year 1930. Tho total 
receipts of the institution includ- 
ing tho previous year's balance was 
Its. 40G 0-9. and the total expenditure 
amounted to Its. 370* 1-3. The Sovasli- 
ram has uoarly completed the construe • 
tion of a new building to house the 
hospital at an expense of Rs* 1482-3-0. 
Tho institution however requires a sum 
of its. 592-3-0 to clear tho debts incur- 
red for building purposes as well as 
Rs. 300 to moot the additional expendi- 
ture for completing tho building works. 
For this amount as well as for the daily 
expenses of the hospital, tho Ashram 
authorities appeal to the generous pub- 
lic. It is to bo noted that this institu- 
tion, hoing situated in tho Himalayan 
jungles, is of groat use to the poor inha- 
bitants of tho neighbouring places, who 
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have no other means of medical relief 
within 30 miles, 

Sri Ramakrishna Anniversary 
at Baliati (Dacca) 

The ninety-sixth birthday anniver- 
sary of Sri Ramakrishna Parama- 
hamsft Deva was oelebrated with great 
pomp and eolat in the Ramakrishna 
Mutt, Baliati, on the 24th May, 
1931. More than 3003 Bhaktas and 
Daridranarayanas were sumptuously 
fed* In the afternoon a meeting was 
held and prizes were given to the 
boys and girls of the Free Schools of 
the Sevasram. The function came to 
an end with the performance of Bange 
Bargi and Gairikpataka by the Bhaktas 
of the Asrara. 

Vedanta Society, Providence, 

U. S. A. 

The Vedanta Society of Providence, 
Rhode Island, U.S.A. consecrated a 
$ 40,000 temple under the leadership 
of Swami Akhilananda on January 
29th, 1931 with special worship and 
other ceremonies* A few intimate 
devotees joined in the ceremony. 

The Chapel was dedicated and open- 
ed to the public on the birthday of Sri 
Ramakrishna, February 22nd, 1931. 
The building is located near Brown 
University and is known as the Hindu 
Temple in Providonce. Swami Akhi- 
lananda conducted the service. Swami 
Prabhavananda from Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, Swami Bodhanauda from Now 
York and Rev. F. Wilmotalso took part 
in the consecration service. Swami 
Akhilananda explained the nature and 
object of the Vedanta Society in U.S.A. 
giving the history of the work. The 
visiting Swamisand Rev. Wilmot spoke 
on the life of Sri Ramakrishna and 
universality of religion. Many minis- 
ters of different denominations wore 


also present. About 250 attended the 
dedication and many oould not gain 
entrance due to lack of spaoe. After 
the servioe, Prasad (offered food) was 
served to all people. On the following 
day a Hindu dinner was given to 
50 friends. After dinner, speeohes 
were given by the Swami and 
friends. The presence of the two 
visiting Swamis added joy to the 
glorious event. 

The birthday of Swami Vivekananda 
was oelebrated on January 11th with a 
special servioe. Swami Akhilananda 
and Rev. Wilmot spoke on the message 
of the immortal Swami. Christmas was 
fully oelebrated with a special service. 
Extra services were conducted on Good 
Friday and Easter Sunday. 

Many churches invite Swami Akhi- 
lananda to speak. He spoke on the 
various aspects of Hinduism to an 
association of foreign missionaries, and 
at Trinity Methodist Church, Univer- 
salist Church, Woonsocket, and Church 
of Mediator, Providence. He is invited 
once a month to the Universal Club of 
Brown University, Providence. Many 
Christian ministers and a Rabbi visit 
him frequently. 

Services and classes are conducted by 
Swami Akhilananda every Sunday, Tues- 
day and Friday, in the evenings. Inter- 
views arc given by appointment. The 
work of Providence has boon Incor- 
porated in January, 1931. The Vedanta 
work is spreading to Washington, 
P. C., where Swami Akhilananda 
delivered a series of lectures in April 
1930 and has since then been giving 
monthly discourses and interviews to 
persons interested in Vedanta. The 
lectures which were suspended due to 
the increased activities of the Provi- 
dence centre were resumed in April 
1931, and will be continued till a per- 
manent contro is organised there. 




11 Let the lion of Vedanta roar ” 

Lot mo toll you, strength is what wo want and the first step in getting 
strength is to uphold the Upauishads and believe that “lam the Atman”, 

—Sicami Vivekananda 
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PRAYER 

a? 
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ft sfajf ft ii 

zz pr fta ur sift ftfvq ii 

0 Lord ! Thou art woman, Thou art man, Thou art youth, 
Thou art maiden ; Thou art the old man tottering on a staff. 
Thou verily art born everywhere. 

“ Thou art unborn ” — uttering these words, one afraid of 
birth and death seeks refuge in Thee. 0 Thou Giver of 
Knowledge, may Thy gracious presence protect us for ever ! 
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The Swetaswataba Upanishad 


SOME LESSONS FROM OUR PAST-I 


S HE would wo live in is indeed a 
very strange place. It strikes our 
mind with awe and wonder to think of 
the mysterious forces that regulate its 
position and course in the solar system, 
mould its face into hills and dales and 
evolve life on its surface. Even more 
so is the feeling that overtakes the 
human mind when it tries to peep 
through the gloom that overshadows the 
rise of civilisations and catch a glimpse 
of the struggles and strivings of man 
in the past, of the spectacular march of 
nations from the darkness of legendary 
epochs into the lime-light of history 
and their eventual decay and absorption 
into the ravenous body of time. But 
surpassing even this is the bewilderment 
caused in our mind on considering the 
inscrutable workings of moral law with 
reference to the life of individuals as 
well as of nations. By temperament 
as well as training we are prone to 
regard the calm, the inoffensive and the 
righteous as deserving more of hap- 
piness and success in tho world, while 
in actual life it is not unofton that we 
come across cases whore the virtuous 
suffer at the hands of the wicked, and 
subtle cunning and heartless cruelty 
seem to get the upper hand ovor mild- 
ness, mercy and mookness. As if to 
verify this truth experienced by many 
in daily life, the classic examples of a 
Sita, a Yudhishtira or a Christ stand 
out in the pages of history showing how 
virtue and innocence have suffered at 
tho hands of wickedness, their opposite. 
The agonised souls of men holding 
passionately to the belief in a beneficent 
deity feel hard oppressed at these viola- 
tions of moral law while the sneering 
smile of he wicked in their triumph 
mock them in their face. Man stands 


aghast with his mind divided between 
the teachings of religion regarding the 
supremacy of moral law on the one hand 
and the Darwinian law of struggle for 
existence and survival of the fittest on 
the other. 

Suoh are the feolings that arise in 
one’s mind when one thinks of the past 
and present of this unfortunate mother- 
land of ours. Compared with other 
nations our national life has been the 
least bloodstained and our people are 
noted for their mildness of temper 
and sobriety of disposition. Aggressive 
king3 like Chandragupta Maurya or 
Samudra Gupta are to be mot with 
in the annals of our land also, 
but even their military enterprises 
wore directed towards the unification 
of the territories within the Indian 
frontiers and not to tho enslavement 
and plundor of neighbouring nations* 
On tho other hand India had boon from 
time immemorial sending out currents 
of spiritual thought that gave peace of 
mind to generations of men abroad, 
while the products of the labour and 
handiwork of her industrious sons 
nourished and beautified their bodies. 
But in return what has India received ? 
Sho had in the past been rewarded by 
visitations in tho shape of repeated 
inroads by warlike tribes from the 
north-west, who, attracted by India's 
fabulous wealth and eneouraged by the 
mild temper of her inhabitants, gashed 
forth from time to time through the 
Himalayan passes carrying fire and 
sword through tho peaceful plains of 
Hindustan. In the passage of time all 
these invaders have been completely 
absorbed into the general body d 
India's population exoept perhaps 
Muslim hosts from Tartary ftBU 
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Afghanistan. Even they have learned 
long ago to look upon themselvos as the 
children of India and not her con- 
querors. But hardly had this fusion 
begun to take place when India was 
threatened again from the seas by 
groups of mercantile adventurers from 
the West into whose hands the reins 
of Government ultimately passed. This 
record of subjection and humiliation 
makes us pause and think whether 
there is not something radically wrong 
in our national temperament that we 
should suffer so much in spite of our 
piety and goodness. 

In considering this rather enigmatic 
problem the first thought that comes to 
our mind is that man is neither all body 
nor all soul. We are not making this 
statement with any metaphysical 
meaning in view, but only from the 
standpoint of common sense which 
regards man as a soul embodied in a 
physical frame. Man being thus a com- 
bination of body and soul, his well-being 
in this world depends largely upon the 
harmonious balancing of the interests 
relating to these two counterparts of his 
being. It may be possible in the caso 
of specially gifted individuals to 
devote all their attention to the 
cultivation of their soul without paying 
sufficient regard for the well-being of 
their body. But if men of ordinary 
calibre attempt to do this they will 
only hasten their physical break-down 
and thereby frustrate the very pur- 
pose for whioh they launch upon a 
course of reckless mortification of the 
flfish. The middle course rocommouded 
by the Bhagavan in the Gita is well 
worth remembering in this connection. 
The observance of this law of Inlanca 

18 ®ven greater importance with 
j^gard to the life of nations than with 
at of individuals. The Darwinian 
regarding the struggle for existence 
survival of the fittest has as much 


m 

truth in it as the moral law which re- 
ligions have preached to mankind from 
time immemorial. Life in this world 
is really a strugglo for existence and 
only those who aro strong and well- 
adapted for the struggle can come out 
successful in it. But while in the 
lower orders of life the type of strength 
and resourcefulness roquired is purely 
physical, a higher forco in addition to 
it comes into play in the case of human 
sooiety. In common parlance it is 
called soul -force, moral life or spiritua- 
lity and is the outcome of man's 
other counterpart, the soul. Every- 
where in human society we find these 
two forces at play either raising man or 
lowering him in the scale of civilisation* 
In the physical aspect we see man as a 
descendant of the brute and a product of 
the cosmic process engaged in a deadly 
struggle with his fellow-beings for the 
good things of life, and mercilessly 
trampling over his weaker brethren in 
tho mad rush aftor the moans of a vigo- 
rous physical existence. In thecivilisod 
societies of today we find it in its gross 
manifestation as what is called exploi- 
tation in its threefold form, tu, the ex- 
ploitation of nature, the exploitation of 
tho animal kingdom and tho exploita- 
tion of tho neighbour. In its higher 
manifestations we call it by imposing 
names like adaptability, progrossive- 
ness, efficiency and practical wisdom. 
Selfishness, greed, lust and thirst after 
life aro the motive forces in this brutish 
aspect of mau's life, and competition, 
cruelty, oppression and suffering are its 
products. In contrast to this stands the 
spiritual side of man revealing his kin- 
ship with the Divine. Under the influ- 
ence of the spiritual impulse man shows 
a disregard for the keen delights of the 
senses, and a tendoncy to dovoto him- 
self to the quest of knowledge or to the 
service of God and folio w-boinga. It is 
manifested in society in the shape of 
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true religion, morality, huraanitaria- 
nism and philanthropy. Devotion to 
God, fellow-feeling and love of truth are 
the guiding principles that actuate men 
in this field of life, and what springs 
from it are renunciation, purity, self- 
sacrifice and realisation of the Divine. 
In the discussion following, for the sake 
of convenience we shall call this spiritual 
aspect of man as morality and his brutish 
side in contrast to it as ‘cosmicality.’ 

These two qualities, though contra- 
dictory, are mixed in different propor- 
tions in the life of most individuals and 
of all civilised societies of the world. 
They are both essential for the vigour 
and vitality of a society. It is the 
balance effected between the oosmioal 
and moral elements in man that deter- 
mine the growth, decay and downfall 
of civilisations. The one divorced from 
the other leads to social disease or cul- 
tural death. Society may be compared 
to a tree whose roots run through the 
dirty soil below, while its branches are 
spread in the pure air above basking in 
the life-giving light of the sun. The tree 
is sure to die if its roots or branches 
are cut off. Similarly society, while it 
is rooted in the brutish life of this 
material world, receives its life-giving 
energy from the light of the Supremo 
Spirit. Cut off from either the social 
organism decays and sometimes even 
dies. By an exclusive attention to the 
physic il life, nations become materia- 
listic !n outlook. Materialism may, 
while a people maintain the vigour and 
vitality of their racial youth, lead to the 
enrichment of sooiety for a short period. 
But its methods of exploitation and the 
attachment to the senses that it breeds 
eventually lead to the demoralisation of 
society and the destruction of those very 
qualities that once gave it efficiency in 
the battle of life. Such a race loses all 
its vital, cy and is swallowed up by 
more virile people in the end. 


Similarly in the ease of nations whoso 
culture is predominantly spiritual a 
tendency often arises in course of time 
to look upon the life of the body as anta- 
gonistic to the life of the spirit. This 
out-look is reflected in the negligence 
that the generality of men begin to 
show in the matter of keeping their 
sooiety up-to-date and ‘efficient in its 
methods of organisation, on the plea 
that by altering the time-honoured 
customs and institutions they would be 
transgressing the principles of their 
religion. They fail to see that religion 
has got its spirit as well as its shell, the 
genuine spiritual principles that form 
its core as well as the social conventions 
that are associated with it at particular 
times to servo the needs of particular 
stages of social evolution. Any altera- 
tion in their social institutions and 
habits of daily life are viewed by thorn 
as violations of the teachings of their 
religion, and though misfortune may 
dog them as a consoquence of their 
failure to adapt themselves to changing 
social needs, they still fail to perceive 
their mistake in confounding conserva- 
tism with spirituality. They develop 
an insane regard for oxbornal core- 
monies and ritualistic obsorvancoa 
which gradually fill the main hail of 
their heart occupied before by burn- 
ing faith and sincere devotion. They 
begin to glorify the past with the per- 
verse view of demonstrating the de- 
gradation of the present and the hope- 
lessness of the future. The golden age 
to thorn is a bygone period of which 
the present generations of men are only 
degraded products. Religion ceases 
among them to be a matter of enligh- 
tened faith, ennobling thought and 
vigorous action, and degenerates in* 0 
cultis of exclusive dogmatism, enfeeb- 
ling sentimentalism and unprofitable 
idleness. Losing all sens') of 
time spirit and of changing environment 
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they take shelter in blind oonservatism 
as a means of protecting their cultural 
integrity. Religion degenerates in 
their hands from a force that binds 
people together, co-ordinating their 
wills and fostering brotherhood among 
them, into an institution that perpe- 
tuates conflicts of castes and cleavages 
of communities that go to intensify the 
hatred of man for his brother-man. 
Strangled by such conservative and 
reactionary forces and devitalised by 
obtuse notions of orthodoxy and meti- 
culous adherence to various observan- 
ces in the name of purity, the social 
organism gets stunted in growth, and 
finds itself incapable of proper adjust- 
ments to the needs of a changing world. 
It cannot however holp feeling the im- 
pact of the world forces at work and 
the aggressive advance of moro virile 
communities, but in place of respond- 
ing to such stimuli by internal adjust- 
ments in keoping with the time- spirit, 
the decadont society seeks to shield 
itself from foreign influences by raising 
the protective wall of exclusivism 

with the fabric of popular prejudice 
against association with tho alien. Cut 
oil in this way from all tho progressive 
tendencies working in tho world 

abroad, the society gets antedatod in 
its principles of organisation ; and 
cribbed, cramped and confined on all 
sidos by tho forces of conservatism, it 
passes into a stato of decadenco — a state 
in which, as Swami Vivekananda has 
said, men mistake Tamas for Sattwa, 
weakness for goodness, and sheer 
inertia for spiritual calm. 

But its fate however differs in a 
significant way from that of a society 
based predominantly on tho eosmical 
Principle of life. We have indicated 
that the loss of vitality results in 
complete annihilation in its case. With 
Mgard to a society of the seoond type, 


however, this doos not happen. The 
flame of life though rendered dull by 
the action of time and the perversity of 
man, yet remains unextinguished in its 
entirety. It remains smouldering 
under the ashes of its spent up fuel 
retaining within it the potentiality to 
set ablaze a fierce conflagration. What 
has happened with it is that its life has 
been atrophied, but not entirely extin- 
guished. The great traditions of 
spiritual and moral life romain with it 
and continue to find expression in the 
life of a few individuals, although such 
traditions have to a large extent ceased 
to shine in all their glory in the collec- 
tive life of the nation. Even in the midst 
of conservatism and superstitious zeal 
for antedated customs and social 
usages, tho masses continue to show a 
genuine appreciation of the great 
principles of spiritual life as they find 
them exemplified in the lives of holy 
personages. In spite of physical 
degeneration, wide-spread ignorance 
and economic break-down, they main- 
tain a standard of personal purity and 
devotion for God. These basic charac- 
teristics of the people, though suppress- 
ed and rendered dormant by the 
weight of oppressive circumstances 
both from inside and outside, maintain 
tho heart-beat of the race, however 
attenuated it may be under the anaes- 
thetic of inertia and superstition. 
When powerful races from outside 
hammer continuously at tho bulwark 
of exclusivism behind which they have 
takon shelter in their docadonce, tho 
walls, however strong and well-guarded 
they bo, are bound to break down and 
leave them open to the influence of 
healthy ideas from outside. When this 
confluence between the old and the 
now has taken place, when new blood 
and energy have boon infused into the 
foeble arteries and palsied nerves, the 
old and enfeebled race that till then 
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had been leading a sort of vegetating 
existence gets rejuvenated and renews 
its work as an active contributor to the 
sum-total of human culture. 

The truth of these generalisations 
can be verified if one glances over the 
history of the great races that built up 
the world’s civilisation in the past. As 
typos of people whose culture is essen- 
tially materialistic in outlook, we may 
take the case of ancient races like the 
Egyptians, Babylonians, Persians, 
Greeks and Bomans. There were 
periods in the world’s history when each 
of these nations seemed to threaten the 
liberty of other races inhabiting the 
earth. It is now however long since 
the pyramid builders of Egypt and the 
conquering races of Babylon and Persia 
have bid good-bye to the world. As 
long as their racial vigour and youth 
lasted they did mighty things in the 
world. But on the decline of these as 
a consequence of their wicked national 
life they became a prey to more virile 
races from outside. With the loss of 
their national freedom the whole edifice 
of their culture collapsed like a house 
of cards and their populations became 
thoroughly amalgamated with their 
conquerors, forgetting even their ancient 
traditions which are of greater interest 
today to the archaeologists and tho 
antiquarians than to their racial des- 
cendants. Tho fate of the Greeks and 
tho Bomans, those two wonderful races 
of ancient Europe, is also similar. As 
long as tho Grocian love of liberty 
bordered on religious fervour, and tho 
Boman sense of reverence and adherence 
to law and constitution could keep 
away the generals, tho politicians and 
the people of the Bepublio and the 
Empire from usurping political power 
and from general corruption, the moral 
and the cosmical life of these races had 
a sort of v alance effected between them 
and the vitality of the people remained 


intact. But when even that very small 
strain of idealism of the worldly type 
disappeared from their social life and 
the cosmical tendencies alone remained 
active, these races began to give them, 
selves up to the unrestricted enjoyment 
of the senses. Luxury, lust and 
corruption consumed their vitality 
and the highly civilised nations of 
Greece and Borne succumbed com- 
pletely to the onslaughts of the vigorous 
* barbarian ’ raoes from abroad* Even- 
tually they disappeared completely 
from the faoe of the world, leaving their 
achievements in the field of science, 
politics, and organisation to be per- 
fected further by the European races of 
the modern world. 

Of the other type of people whose 
outlook is predominantly spiritual, the 
best and perhaps the only examples are 
the Chinese and tho Indians. Among 
all the early nations of the world who 
were pioneers of civilisation, only the 
descendants of these have maintained 
the continuity of their ancestral culture. 
They too had to pass through tremendous 
vicissitudes in the shape of political 
subjection and cultural invasions, but 
with a miraculously tenacious hold on 
life, they have escaped tho fate of their 
other sister civilisations. But while 
thus preserving their life, they have 
howovor been shorn of all the glory of 
the virile period of their youth and 
have until recent times been forced to 
occupy the dishonourable back-benches 
in the council of nations. The dormancy 
of their national life had reached such a 
degree of inertia that they wore treated 
virtually as dead nations by the more 
progressive peoples of the world. But 
that they were not dead is proved by 
the fact that their ancient traditions 
continue to inspire their modern des- 
cendants and that at tho touch of the 
new world forces at work they are show- 
ing unmistakable signs of re-asserting 
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life. The points relevant to the 
question we are discussing, however, are 
(l) that these oultures have degenerated 
from their original state of vigour, (2) 
that this degradation is due to thoir 
failure to harmonise the cosmical 
principle of life with the spiritual 
aspect of it and (3) that unlike tho 


predominantly materialistic races of the 
world they rotain the principle of life 
and potentiality for a revival even in 
the most degraded periods of their his- 
tory. In the next part of this essay 
we shall try to show in what respects 
we in India had failed to harmonise 
tho moral and cosmical principles of life. 


THE PLACE OF SERVICE AND WORSHIP IN 
ADVAITA VEDANTA 


By Dr. Maliendranath 

t is widely thought and generally 
contended that tho fundamental 
conceptions of Advaita aro not consis- 
tent with the life of service and worship. 
Advaita Vedanta declares in no uncer- 
tain terms the truth of the One and tho 
illusorinoss of tho many. And since 
the desirable consummation is emanci- 
pation with the knowledge of the One, 
the urges of service, love and worship 
can have no meaning for the aspirant 
after truth. Advaitism solves life’s 
problom by cutting thegordian knot by 
denying personal life, the very basis of 
service and worship. To seek life you 
must deny life. To attain calm you 
must deny the masterful urges which 
make life rich in experience and enjoy- 
ment, which make humanity aspire 
after their fulfilment. It takes away 
from humanity all its concrete support 
and all that has endowed civilisation 
with charm, delioacy, attraction and 
values, ^f life awakens only to be 
lulled into an unending sloep, it should 
not have at all risen into consciousness.) 
Life pushes itself out of the indefinite 
background to have its play, to chisel 
out the fine expressions in beauties 
and sublimities. It rises high to drink 
doop from the perennial fountain of 
wisdom. It scatters itself around to 


Sarkar , 

help civilisation, to feel the pulse 
of cosmio humanity, and to realise 
tho high delight of cosmic love and 
service. Tho Advaita Vedanta in 
declaring the foundation of the con- 
crete self and civilisation as illusory is 
charged with taking away the zest of 
life and pushing it to the inaccessible' 
but the unwelcome height of a calm 
which refuses to answer the most 
urgent and even the most piteous call 
of life. Silonco it may give, calm it 
may inspire, but it refuses to move 
life’s urges to life’s satisfaction. It may 
satisfy the intellect in the search after 
the Absolute, but it dries up the heart, 
the centre of all gentle virtues, radiant 
feelings and noble impulses. By deny- 
ing personality it denies the joys of 
service and tho inspiration of religion 
Advaitism stands thus charged by its 
opponents. At times it raises doubts 
amongst its adherents too, as it is sup- 
posed to be more consistent with the 
negative attitude of denial than with the 
positive attitude of affirmation. /'And 
does not life find more of itself in 
alfirmation than in denial ?, 

An adequate answer to the above 
question requires a distinction between 
Advaita as a theory and Advaita as a 
discipline. Every philosophy has its 
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theory and discipline. It is true of all 
systems of thought in India, for in India 
philosophy has a definite promise in 
the ideal it offers, and this definite pro- 
mise is realised by the discipline 
it enforces. Life and philosophy 
have never been separated in India, 
for philosophy is thinking about life. 
Thought inspires faith and dictates 
methods to enable life to attain its 
highest possibilities and reach its 
greatest destiny. 

Advaitism as a philosophical doctrine 
negates the concrete hold of life ; it dis- 
places the individual by the universal, 
the concrete by the abstract, the deter- 
minate by the indeterminate, the dyna- 
mic by the static, the urges by the calm. 
(As an intellectual discipline it has its 
logic which denies the relative and 
establishes the great truth of Tattwa- 
masi (That Thou art) by denying the 
restrictions of spape and time in the 
life transcendental.! 

But this truth does not shed its lus- 
tre all at once upon the initiate and the 
seeker. The seeker has to roar in him- 
self a particular attitude before he can 
even dream of realising the groat truth 
of Advaita. This particular attitude 
enables us to view the whole life in all 
its aspects from the Advaita standpoint. 
This particular attitude cannot be 
established all at once. It takes at 
times the discipline and the effort of 
a whole life. 

Advaita is not, therefore, a mere philo- 
sophy; it is also the art of realising 
truth. Its theory aspect has been the 
target of attack for its opponents in as 
much as it denies the common and 
the usual gratifications of life and 
seeks to install itself at a height which 
the few among the spiritual adepts can 
dare to think of, far less can approach. 

The Advaita as a method of thinking 
and as & ■ art of realisation is essential- 
ly intellectual. It presupposes a cul- 


tural and spiritual evolution of a higher 
order; and only a few therefore can be fit 
for direot initiation into its supreme 
and ultimate goal. The final realisation 
awaits the discriminative sensibility of 
the highest order, for this alone can 
distinguish the truth of the relative 
from the truth of the absolute. But 
this discriminative talent does not come 
at once, as it is not merely the sur- 
face discrimination of the true from 
the false. Beal discrimination attends 
the finest development of life and cons- 
ciousness, for it is not merely differen- 
tiating thinking but differentiating 
perception. The finest intuition in trans- 
cendence presupposes a penetrating 
intelligence. The trained Buddlii (intol 
ligence) can see and foel directly the 
illusorinoss of tho given and tho reality 
of tho transcendent. Transcendent in- 
tuition presupposes such discriminative 
perception. It cannot be vouchsafed 
unto tho seeker unless ho possesses such 
a penetrating intelligence. The adopt 
in the logic and philosophy of Vedanta 
may not possess this finoness of intelli- 
gence, for lie may not roar up tho right 
attitude in the discriminative medita- 
tion about tho reality of Atman and tho 
ideality of the empirical lifo. 

'Ponce a distinction is to be drawn 
between intellectual understanding and 
spiritual perception. \ A dissertation in 
Advaitism may equip us with tho 
tenets of its faith but it does not help 
us in the least towards tho attaining 
of its truth. Tho soeker must seek 
through his entire being, and this means 
something more than acquaintance with 
the theory of Advaita. Truth- peroep* 
tion is the highest awakening which 
means that the inertia of our being and 
thinking must be sot aside. Whore the 
soul is not attuned to the universal lifo 
it oannot attain at once the Advaitio 
transcendanoe. Thinking can indicate 
the end of tho search but it cannot help 
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Qg in the realisation unless the fibres of 
0 ur being are pure and free from all 
forms of inertia and obstruotive 
thought and activity. Advaitism can- 
not overlook the very law of life and 
therefore as preliminary training it 
must presoribe the finest rhythm and 
harmony for the seeker in his inner be- 
ing and outer adaptation. CThe quiet in 
transcendence follows the highest 
rhythm in life. Rhythm instils into 
us the harmony of the universal life, 
and the more we become receptive to 
the cosmic harmony, the more is the 
possibility of the removal of the res- 
tricted sense of the self and the easier 
becomes the access into Silonce. Life 
has its origin in Silence, it is fostered in 
Silence, it withdraws into Silence: 
Silence is its being. The noise has been 
created by partialities of visions, by the 
undue insistence of these partialities, 
by objectifying them and by calling 
them truth. The rigidity of the re- 
lative life and thinking and the relative 
adjustments of values must be broken 
up before life can aspire to taste the 
delight of the calm. The theoretical 
training seeks to give a direct lead 
across the ocean of darkness, the realm 
of Maya, by generating true understand- 
ing. But it should not he lost upon us 
that understanding helps life and life 
helps understanding. And in fact where 
there is not this mutuality, there must 
bo the dismal failure in the life of rea- 
lisation. The illusion produces stiff noss 
in the heart and creates an intellectual 
blindness. The removal of the latter 
cannot leave us untouched and unaffect- 
ed. Spiritual illumination when it 
comes cannot leave us cold in any part 
of our existence. The intellectual ap- 
preciation of the Advaita has an effect 
upon the heart. The heart can no longer 
heat with its ego-contrio impulses. 
Similarly the right training of the heart 
c *unot but have an effeot, though 
17 


remote, upon the intelleotual appraise- 
ment of this Advaitio truth. The culture 
of the heart has the invariable effeot of 
attuning life with oismio sympathy 
and divine harmony. The former gives 
servioe and the latter religion. And 
both of these deny the egoistic seif and 
invite the oosmie seif as manifested 
through humanity and divinity. The 
end of true servioe and true religion is 
to break the fetters of solf-csntred 
egoism and to be receptive to the wider 
selves of humanity and divinity. This 
receptivity and its attendant perception 
of the embracivo Immanent Self are 
great helps to the ultimate realisation. 

The loap from the immanont to the 
Transcendent Self may be a groat loap. 
It may come to lose its meaning therein; 
but for the initiate and the seeker this 
expansion lias a value.Tha perception of 
Truth in transcendence must follow the 
perception of Truth in immanence, 
if life is not dead and heart is not dried 
up. Indeed in the case of the excep- 
tionally fit the intuition of the imma- 
nent .may not be an essential requisite, 
but such souls are rare. 

In Advaita Vedanta service and wor- 
ship have peculiar meanings. It is not 
service nor worship of something differ- 
ent from the self. If the tuning of the 
heart be in the perfect spirit of Advaita 
the seeker must come to feel the 
common self in all and the self-same 
self in Divinity. Service like worship 
establishes not only a community but 
an identity of spirit. The bettor wo 
realise the identity the greater delight 
wo feel in service. It givos us the joy 
of expansion. The least sense of 
difference takes away the delight 
of service. Service in the spirit of 
fraternity has not that experience of the 
depth of love and affinity of being which 
is experienced when it is fulfilled in the 
souse of identity. The latter bestows 
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the highest blessing of sympathetically 
appraising the identity of being through 
the opening of the heart. This kind of 
sympathetic feeling removes the traoes 
of egoism and helps the seeker to realise 
the unique delight of the ali-embraoive 
life. It is the realisation of the Uni- 
versal Spirit immanent in humanity. 
It makes life smooth in sooiety. 
Love and service ohange their colour iu 
this spirit. It rises from the humanistio 
impulses to the expression of the cosmio 
life. Love denies duality. It denies 
distance. It sees the same self in all. It 
is the focussing of the identity through 
the heart. Sooiety and civilisation have 
been possible because of this identity. The 
more it is established with the inward 
perception of the immanence of self the 


more will it be stable and beneficent 
to humanity. The occasional discor- 
dant note that disturbs the equilibrium 
of the sooial being arises from the 
failure of perception of the identity of 
interests and values established on the 
identity of being. The egoistio self 
oreates the jarring note, and civilisation 
suffers from the tension of its being 
and oannot perceive the harmony and 
rhythm in the delight of the expansive 
vision of the self. The future of civili- 
sation will be sure and secure if 
humanity is inspired by the truth of 
identity. It chastens our being, it 
raises our outlook from the instinctive 
sympathy to the conscious feeling of 
the widest commonalty of existence 
and utmost expansion of our being. 


{To be continued) 


KARMA AND RE-INCARNATION IN CHRISTIANITY 

By An Observer 


*6pHE doctrines of Karma and re-inoar- 
tgj) nation have been very much mis- 
understood and criticised by the Chris- 
tian propagandists. It may be that 
the true import of those doctrines is 
not properly comprehended by many 
Hindus themselves. But this is no 
justification for the alien missionary* 
who as a critic should know better, to 
misinterpret them in order to support 
his own. 

Karma is usually held by the evange- 
list to be identical with fatalism. But 
nothing can be further from the truth* 
Karma means both work and its fruit. 
When rightly understood, the doctrine 
signifies that eaoh work done must bear 
its fruit, good or bad, according to its 
nature. Believing in this cosmic law, the 
Hindu holds that his present is the 
result of i he past, just as his future is 
going to be moulded by his present 


strivings. As such, the law of Karma 
is tho greatest incentive, not to morbid 
inactivity as is wrongly supposed, but 
to intense self- effort. It does not make 
man subject to tho fiat of a whimsical 
God, but urges him to be tho architect 
of his own fate and to take up tho full 
responsibility for his actions. If it asks 
him to reconcile himself to his present 
lot without worrying over affairs on 
which he has but a limited ooutrol, it 
inspires him at the same time to put 
forth fresh efforts for improving his 
future to the best of his ability. What- 
ever may bethefalso notions of those 
who take shelter under the doctrine of 
parasitic salvation, Karma includes both 
destiny and self-effort of which the latter 
is more important. Says the Hindu 
scripture, “Know that destiny is the 
result of one's own action performed in 
another bodily existence. Hence the 
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wise call man, i.e. t his efforts, superior. 
For even an adverse destiny is vanquish- 
ed by manly efforts of people engaged 
in auspicious acts and constantly exert- 
ing themselves.” 

The doctrine of re- incarnation pro- 
ceeds directly from the law of Karma. 
It presupposes the belief in the potential 
divinity of man — the undying and im- 
perishable Atman, and with it the 
necessity of human evolution through 
which the soul has got to pass in its 
progress towards porfection. Unlike the 
average Christian, the Hindu does not 
accept the doctrino of the creation of a 
new soul along with the body. He 
believes, on the other hand, not only 
in its future life but also iu its pre- 
existence — its previous life and activi- 
ties, and to these are to be attributed 
the habits and tendencies with which it 
is born. And until the dawn of the 
highest knowledge, which puts an end 
to ignorance— -the cause of man’s attach- 
ment to the world of life and death — 
the soul may undergo repeated births in 
order to gain fresh experiences, as de- 
clared in theBhagavad Gita — “ Even as 
a man casts off worn out clothes, and 
puts on others that are new, so the 
embodied boing casts off worn out bodies, 
and enters into others that are new.” 

Is man then eternally bound in the 
trammels of Karma and re birth from 
which thero is no possible escape at any 
time? No, reply tho Hindu scriptures. 
Regulated self -effort prepares the soul 
for tho highest knowledge and devotion 
that reveal tho glory of the truth. In 
the words of the Upanishad — “ The 
fetters of the heart are broken, all doubts 
are solved, and all works and their 
effeots perish when the Self is realised.” 
Bri Krishna puts the same idea in a 
different language when ho declares in 
the Bbagavad Gita, 11 Reaching the 
highest perfection and having attained 
the great-suuled ones are no more 


subject to re- birth, painful and ephe- 
meral. All the world is subject to 
return, but after attaining Me there is 
no re-birth.” There is thus in the 
Hindu conception of life and salvation 
scope for both personal striving and 
divine grace. 

The attitude of the average Christian 
missionary towards the doctrines of 
Karma and re-incarnation is positively 
antagonistic. He denies soul to the 
animal, and believes in the presence of 
the soul only in the human being, and 
that by no means before its union with 
tho body. Man is born, according to 
him, with “original” sin inherited 
from Adam, his first ancestor. lie is 
allowed to live only one life on earth. 
When it is over ho, though born in time, 
continues to live eternally, in heaven 
if he belives in the redemptive power of 
Christ, or in hell if he proves to be an 
unbeliever. The Christian theologian 
doos not recognise, as was pointed out 
by Fiohte, “that the claimed post-exist- 
euoo of the soul necessarily implies its 
pre-existence.” Nor does he understand 
why Lessing asks with a deep feeling — 
“ Is this hypothesis so laughable be- 
cause it is the oldest ? Why should I 

not come back as often as I am capable 
of acquiring fresh knowledge, fresh ex- 
perience ? Do I bring away so muoh 
from once that there is nothing to re- 
pay the trouble of coming back ? ” The 
belief in re- incarnation was prevalent 
in tho ancient Greek faiths, as is olear 
from the writings of Pythagoras and 
Plato. It has been common to “ the 
followers of numerous religions from 
the Hindus to the Druids.” Naturally, 
therefore, does Professor Urwick observe 
in The Message of Plato with refer- 
ence to this wide spread belief — "The 
wonder is that it was ever allowed to 
drop out of the Christian faith.” 

In every religion there are evils and 
superstitions, both gross and refined. 
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This is true espeeially of the popular 
forms of all religions. The higher 
aspects, however, should be in accord 
with reason and in keeping with 
the sense of justice. Judged by this 
standard, higher Hinduism with its 
doctrine of the eternal Atman, its 
law of Karma and re-incarnation is 
more appealing to reason than the 
tenets of higher dogmatic Christianity. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that in this 
respect some modern students of com* 
parative religion in the West look upon 
Hinduism to bo decidedly superior to 
the Christian faith. Mr. Axel Idostroin 
— a Swedish author of repute — makes 
this point clear in his thoughtful article 
“Hinduism and Christianity” contri- 
buted to The Indian Social Reformer 
of Bombay. And in this he voices the 
opinion of an ever-increasing number of 
men and women in the West, who have 
become dissatisfied with the Christian 
dogmas of the soul's creation with the 
body, and its life in eternal heaven or 
hell after a single earthly existence. 
Speaking of the doctrine of Karma 
and pre-existence, says the writer 
— “ That doctrine is just the opposite 
of the Christian doctrine of salva- 
tion. What a man sows, ho shall 
also reap. That’s right ! It forces 
people to take care of their doings. It 
teaches responsibility. The Indian 
doctrine is more logical, more scientific. 

All beings grow by evolution The 

doctrine of Karma satisfies the sense 
of justice. It does not permit any one, 
just in face of death, to throw sins and 
crimes on the shoulders of another, 
and then by a short ritual act got en- 
trance to eternal bliss. ..I think, if we 
are able to try what is really the fact, 
the scientific fact, it is pre-existence 
and evolution, it is the Karma.” 

Materialistic ideas are spreading 
every wi ;i:o, in the East as well as in 
the West. When the Christian mission- 


ary witnesses this phenomenon among a 
section of those who are devoting them- 
selves to national works in India, he 
rushes to the conclusion that they “are 
estranged from a religion which, as in 
the deepest convictions of Hinduism, 
finds this moral effort to be an illusory 
thing and points the good man's 
step towards a quietism ‘which is pr&c- 
tioally acquiescent with the world as it 
is". By misrepresenting the Hindu 
ideal and philosophy of conduct, the 
Christian apologist wants to make 
a case for his religion, and justify the 
existence of the evangelical missions in 
India. But is not materialism or loss 
of interest in religion making head- 
way in the propagandist's own land 
also ? Is not organised Christianity 
"falling rapidly into the final stages of 
decay” in England and other countries? 
Matters seem to he worse in the West 
than in India. The Unity of Chicago 
speaking of a “sensational article” in 
the Harness Hoot observes, “Religion 
has practically disappeared from the 
life of the Yale undergraduate." “If the 
Yale chapel should bo closed al- 
together,” says this romarkable articlo 
in the Harness Hoot “no ono outside 
the small undergraduate religious or- 
ganization would know that anything 
had happened.” One may naturally 
ask — Is not this “collapse of religion in 
the colleges” in the West duo to some 
intrinsic defect in the Christian faith? 
If the present day Hinduism repels 
people, does not dogmatic Christianity 
turn men away from religion ? Compa- 
ring the two religions Mr. Idestrom 
points out the superior claim of Hindu- 
ism — “Hindusim has its strength in its 
central doctrine of evolution by Karma, 
but the Christian religion has its weak- 
ness in the doctrine about heaven or 
hell as the result of our attitude towards 
the salvation by the blood of Christ, in 
the sense it is set down in the Christian 
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dogmas. The risk to push away 
people find turn them into materialists 
is less to Hinduism, and it provides a 
more secure ground to morals." 

In spite of the Christian missionary’s 
denunciation of Karma and re- incarna- 
tion, the doctrines are decidedly gain- 
ing ground in the West. An American 
Oxford scholar declared a decade back 
—“The West, especially America, is 
rapidly discarding church doctrines. 
The wonderful reception accorded to 
such Hindu missionaries as Swami 
Yivekananda and Fwnmi Ram Tirtlia, is 
a clear indication of this revolutionary 
movement in Western thought. Today 
the two great doctrines, Karma and re- 
birth, supported, as I personally know, 
by many of the first mon of science, 
have already changed the whole tone of 
Western speculation and even Western 
literature." 

The truth of the above assertion is 
realised when wo consider the fact that 
many of the modern poets and thinkers 
have given expression to their boliof in 
the doctrine of re-incarnation as told in 
detail by Swamis Yivekananda and 
Abhodanamla in their articles and 
lectures respectively on re-incarnation. 
Wordsworth spoke of the soul that 
“ hath elsewhere its sotting and cometh 
from afar." Tennyson believed in coining 
“ through lower lives . 1 9 Emerson held 
that" there are stairs below us which 
we seem to liavo ascended ; thorc arc 
stairs ahovo us, many a one which go up- 
ward and out of sight." Tho groat Ger- 
man philosopher, Schopenhauer, ob- 
served, “ Every new-born being conies 
fresh and blitho into the new existence, 
and enjoys it as a free gift : but thore 
is and can be nothing freely given. Its 
fresh existence is paid for by tho old 
a 8e and death of a worn out existence 
'Which has perished, but which contain- 
0( i the iudestructiblo seed out of which 
the new existence has arisen ; they are 


one being." Even Professor Iluxley 
speaking of tho doctrine said, " None 
but hasty thinkers will reject it on the 
ground of inherent absurdity. Like tho 
doctrine of evolution itself, that of 
transmigration has its roots in the 
world of reality." 

The doctrine of ro incarnation is not 
new in the Christian world. There are 
passages in the Christian Gospel, which 
unmistakably speak of belief in re- birth, 
although they have been interpreted 
differently by the theologians. John tho 
Baptist was believed by Christ to have 
been tho prophet Elias when ho said, 

This is Elias, which was for to come." 
And Christ again was held by some to 
bo the incarnation of " one of the pre- 
phots.” Some of the early Fathers of 
tho Christian Church believed in 
the doctrines of Karma and rc- incar- 
nation. Origen, one of tho greatest 
of them, hold — " Divine Providence 
disposes each according to his ten- 
dency, mind and disposition- I 
think this is a question how it hap- 
pens that the human mind is now 
influoncod by the good, now by the evil. 
...The cause of this I suspect to bo moro 
ancient than this corporeal birth." 
Many of the early Christian sects also 
held these doctrines which wero sup- 
pressed by the Christian Church by 
passing in the Council of Constanti- 
nople in 538 A.D. a law that anatho- 
matised those who believed in" the 
mythical presentation of the pre- 
existence of tho soul, and the couso- 
quontly wonderful opinion of its 
return-" 

It has been already seen that tho law 
of Karma and the doctrine of ro in- 
cirnation. based as they are on tho 
cosmic law of causation and evolution, 
are finding a growing number of adhe- 
rents in the West- Even a section of 
liberal Christians is coming to believe 
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strongly that the doctrines formed part 
of " the essential teaching of Jesus 1 ' 
but were unfortunately 11 expurgated 
from dogmatic Christianity by the 
Council of Constantinople at the time of 
condemnation of Origen, who held them 
and whose right for holding them has 
now been established by recent results 
of scholarship. 1 ' A writer in a recent 
issue of the Divine Science Monthly 
tries to trace these doctrines to the 
teachings of Christ and St. Paul. He 
holds that Jesus gave expression to his 
knowledge of the law of Karma when 
he asked the question — ‘ Do men gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs from thistles?’ 1 
St. Paul is said to have believed in this 
doctrine when he said, "Be not decei- 
ved. God is not mocked: for whatsoever 
a man soweth, that shall he also reap." 
Observes the writer, " The doctrine 
derives its chief importance from the 
fact that it shows how the acts of the 
individual in one incarnation affect for 
good or bad his destiny in succeeding 
lives.. ..It is the same with thoughts 
and emotions. 1 As a man thinketh in 
his heart so is he.' The Karmic effect 
of the thought of murderous hate is not 
so great as the act of murder but such 
thoughts ultimately lead to violence, 
and so build a bad Karma. Jesus in- 
dicated his profound insight into this 
fundamental law, when he said that 
whatever is done in secret Bhall be pro- 
claimed from the housetops." 

The law of Karma and the doctrine of 
re-incarnation are in accordwith modern 
science and modern thought. By their 
intrinsic merit of satisfying human 
hopes and aspirations, they are finding 
greater and greater response in the 
hearts of those weary of believing in 
the dogmatic Christian creeds. How 
they are being appreciated as compared 
to the dogmas of the Church may be re- 
alised * om another quotation from 
the Divine Science Monthly — "Contrast 


this natural doctrine with the purely 
artificial Christian dogma of vicarious 
atonement— one man suffering for the 
sins of another — and the absurd cor- 
relative conception that if you refuso 
to believe that Jesus died to save you 
from your sins and of the effect of an 
evil life, you will spend eternity in 
hopeless and awful punishment. To the 
thinking person this contrast alone is 
enough to turn the mind for ever away 
from fundamentalist Christianity. 1 ' 

It is indoed revolting to think that 
according to tho ‘* orthodox " Christian 
theory of one birth and vicarious atone- 
ment, all " unbelievers' 1 are condomnod 
to eternal hell, and thoy include even 
the prophets and saints of other religi- 
ons, who flourished before tho advent 
of Christ, as well as those who, though 
born after him, had no faith in his ro. 
demptive power. There were eminent 
Christian theologians who could not 
subscribe to this irrational viow. 
Origen who supported the doctrine of 
re- incarnation, refused to accept tho 
theory of eternal damnation, and be- 
lieved in the final redemption of all. 
John Sootus Crigona — the precursor of 
Scholasticism — also held that all beings 
will ultimately return to God. Pofcor 
Abelard — one of the boldest of the 
theologians of the Christian middle agos 
— considered it unjust to poople hell 
with tho great “ pagan " thinkers 
whoso teachings, according to him, 
differed in nothing or very little from 
the Christian religion. No wonder that 
those intrepid theologians had to suffer 
the disfavour of the Church and see 
their " horetical " ideas condemned by 
it. But the new spirit of revolt against 
dogmatism cannot be so easily suppre"' 
ed. 

In all countrios irrational dogma 9 
and superstitions are estranging tho 
younger generations from religion 
The old ideas of sin and punishment 
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no longer appeal to their hearts’ yearn- 
ing for a new order. They oan by no 
means be forced into the orthodox reli- 
gious folds through fear. It has ever 
been impossible to make all men and 
w omen truly religious. What was 
impossible in the past is not going to 
be possible at present. But a new 
oonoeption of religion and the demons- 
tration of a living religion in the lives of 
living men may yet draw the attention 
of many towards religious truths. 
While the foundation of religion— viz., 
the mystical consciousness, or the ex- 
perience of the immanent and transcen- 
dent Being— will remain intact, the 
superstructure of forms and dogmas 
need a thorough overhauling. Some 
of the old materials are to be 
rejected altogether, while others freed 
from incrustations and excrescences, 
may be used in the reconstruc- 
tion. But . as these will prove in- 
sufficient, new materials aro to be 
found. In this ago of mutual exchange 
and assimilation of ideas, no religion 
should hesitate to take this bold step. 
Hinduism should assimilate into its 
system some of the healthy expressions 
of practical Christianity and other 


religions, which it has not developed 
sufficiently. The dootrines of the 
potential divinity of man, of Karma and 
re-inoarnation— the eternal possessions 
of the Aryan faith — should be fully un- 
derstood and applied by the Hindus 
themselves. And as to institutional 
Christianity it should accept these 
rational doctrines which are appealing 
to a steadily growing number of liberal 
men and women both inside and out- 
side its fold. The Christian Church 
should no longer remain blind to them. 
It should give up its present policy of 
evading these momentous conceptions 
by laying inordinate stress on the 
u unique ” personality of 11 the only- 
begotten Son of God " to the negleob 
of the Divine Principle and the funda- 
mentals of religion. Western Chris- 
tianity may continue to look upon them 
with disfavour as it has done through- 
out the nineteen hundred years of its 
existence- But will they be accepted by 
Indian Christianity which is coming 
into being and seems to be moving 
towards a new expression in keeping 
with the heritage of India ? The 
answer to this question lies in the 
womb of the future. 
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is something in our consol- 
ed ousness that acts like a high place 
in the road — it gives us a jolt every 
time we pass over it- It prods us to 
action and again it holds us back- It 
troubles our peace and disturbs our 
sleep, yet it brings great peace and 
induces sound sleep. Tho world calls 
it conscience ; but that is merely lend- 
ing it a name, it does not toll us what 
it is. What is it? 

It cannot be the body, because it 
disciplines the body, it is not the mind 
because it regulatos tho mind ; nor can 
it ho the moral sense since it governs 
all ethical action. It cannot ho the 
ego, for it is at perpetual war with ego; 
and it is not tbo character beenuso it 
stabilises character and provides it a 
firm base. What is it then ? What is 
its placo in the human organism ? 

Conscience is as much of man's 
higher or soul- nature as ho has mado 
acquaintance with. If wo can picture 
an overcast sky with a rift in it through 
which a shaft of light pierces, that 
shining rift represents the conscience. 
As tho rift widens, tho moral standard 
lifts an^ tho demands of conscience 
grow louder. Behind that veil of cloud 
lies a limitless cloar sky ; beyond the 


more articles from her pen in the coming 

greyness a groat sun is shining. When 
the rift has lost itself in space and tho 
sun’s light shines unimpoded, consci- 
ence turns to vision, mind and moral 
sense are fioodod with illumination, 
and the character becomes unassailable. 

Every human being possesses a 
higher nature, every human being has 
a conscience. However leaden the sky, 
however dense the cloud, tho rift U 
always there with its beam of light, 
giving promise of shining heavons be- 
hind- Wo have only to road tho re- 
cords of crimo to find proof of this. 
Thera is something besides tho law that 
the criminal floes from ; something that 
haunts him by day arid by night, .md 
leads him to declare that wrong-dobg 
does not pay- Conscionoo cannot bo 
killed or silenced. Man cannot ignore 
or destroy tho foundation of his being, 
his soul. It is indestructible and will 
not bo suppressed. Its voice may 
sound faint and far, but over it calls. 
Even tho most degraded of human 
society perforce hears and in shame 
slinks into tho shadow- 
To say of a man that he is dual is 
regarded as an offence, yet all men are 

dual. They manifest in two spheres of 

activity, known commonly as lower a n ^ ; 
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higher nafcure. Sometimes they 
expression in one, sometimes in the 
other ; and this accounts for the incon- 
sistencies and contradictions evident in 
their actions. It is not that they deny 
their previous standpoint. It is merely 
that they have moved to tho other 
plane and their character is not suffi- 
ciently co-ordinated to join the two into 
a consistent harmony- This does not 
apply to the petty inconsistencies due 
wholly to whim and capricious self- 
will, but to those larger inconsistencies 
of genius and of big minds and hearts. 
Men of more heroic stature do not mis- 
represent themselves in such inconsis- 
tencies ; they represent only one part of 
their being. 

In speaking of higher and lower 
nature we must guard against attaching 
a locational and an ethical significance 
to the terms Lower does not mean 
reprobate. There are men and women 
who le.’.d the noblest, most admirable 
lives, yet their consciousness has not 
awakened on the spiritual plane* They 
are wholly unaware of the great realm 
of sprit, and its language sounds to 
them visionary and abnormal. Their 
higher nature is unexplorod, except as 
they touch it through the conscience. 
Virtuo, not vision, is their aim. People 
of this typo are most ofton rigid and 
unbending. They listen* obediently to 
conscience, hut they interpret it.* 
dictates according to preconceived ideas 
derived from a self-made ethical codo. 
Conscience governs their coming and 
6omg, but it makes them move puritan 
than saint. This is the natural out- 
come of a purely ethical standard* 
One feels in it tho lack of the soften- 
* n 6 touch of spirit. 

The lower nature does not carry all 
the way. It is the lesser part of man. 
t includes the physioal body, the 
Ben808 , the mind, the intellect, the 
tooral sense and the sense of “me and 

18 


mine" or tho ego. It is the portion of 
man that grows, evolves, changes, is 
born and dies ; whereas the higher or 
soul nature is birthless, deathless, un- 
changing* The lower nature is hetero- 
geneous, multiple, frequently at war 
with itself* The higher nature is 
homogeneous and one only, hence ever 
peaceful. 

Geographically one pictures the 
lower nature as the base and the 
higher nature as the crown ; in reality, 
however, the higher nature is both base 
and crown. It is that on which man'B 
being rests, its foundation and support* 
It is also the highest point towards 
which all his effort tends. The lower 
nature is the channel of expression 
through which the higher nature 
reaches the outer world. That which 
joins them is the conscience. 

Our spiritual unfoldment takes place 
spontaneously as conscience expands 
and discloses more and more of our 
higher nature. When tho higher or 
soul-nature is fully manifest, tho pur- 
pose of all evolution has been attained 
and conscience, having accomplished 
its mission, becomes merged in its 
soivco. Along tho way to this ultimate 
goal wo pass through two stages. In 
tho first stage, conscience is on one side 
and we are on the other. Everything 
that happens soems to create an issue 
between us. Conscience interferes 
with our play and interrupts our work; 
it is an unceasing annoyance and we do 
our best to eliminate it, but it keeps 
steadily on with unperturbed persist- 
ence, reminding us of the higher laws 
of our being. 

Gradually it breaks down our oppo- 
sition and wins us. Then we pass to 
the second stage of our spiritual 
evolution, in which wo are on tho side of 
conscience and our higher nature, and 
struggling to subdue our lower nature. 
We long to express that which is lofty 
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and noble in us, but constantly we are 
trapped and overcome by old habits 
and tendencies. This period of our un- 
foldment requires greater patience 
with ourselves. We are oager to press 
forward and escape from the trammels 
of the little self, but it still entangles 
and pulls us hack. 


We must not be disheartened. We 
are fighting a winning battle. We are 
on the side that cannot fail to gain the 
victory. Nothing can withstand tho 
power of spirit. If we are brave and 
fervent and hold fast, all the odds are 
on our side. Conscience and character 
allied with spirit are sure to conquer. 


THE UTTARA MIMAMSA 

By K.S. Bamaswami Sastri , B,A. % B.L. 


* HE last of the six Darsanas is 
known as the Uttara Mimamsa 
ortho Sariraka Sutras, or tho Brahma 
Mimamsa or tho Brahma Sutras or 
the Vedanta Sutras. Each of these 
names brings out one important aspect 
of the system. This system is the 
culmination of orthodox systems of 
philosophy ; it is the system devoted 
to an exposition of the nature of the 
soul and Godhead (Brahman) : and it is 
the crown and glory of the Veda and 
gives us the essence of the Upanishadic 
doctrine. The Sutras aro five hundred 
and fifty five in numbor and have been 
commented upon by many groat men. 
The greatest of the Bhashyas on the 
Sutras are those of Sri Sankaracharya, 
Bhaskaracharya, Sri Ramanujacharya, 
Sri Nilakantacharya, Sri Madhwa- 
charya, Sri Vallabhacharya and Vijna- 
nabhikshu. The Sutras refer often 
to the Gita. They combat in extenso 
the tenets of the Charvakas the 
Tains and the Buddhists, and also 
the untenable portions of the Samkhya 
and Yoga doctrine*, and the Vaiseshika 
system. In ihe first Adhyaya or 
chapter we have proofs that the princi^ 
pie of Samanvaya (reconciliation) shows 
that the Vedic statements refer to 
Brahman as the ultimate Reality and 
the cause >f the universe. The second 
chapter, called the Avirodha Adhyaya, 


refutes the rival systems and proves 
that the world is dependent on God, 
is created by Him and reabsorbed into 
Him. It also shows the nature of the 
soul. The third chapter is called the 
Sadhana Adhyaya and deals with the 
moans of attaining Moksha or liberation. 
The fourth chapter is the Bhala 
Adhyaya and describes the nature of 
liberation. 

Tho Brahma or Uttara Mimamsa is 
the summation and apex of the orthodox 
systems of Indian philosophy- I have 
shown before how the Nyaya and 
Vaiseshika Schools established the 
reality of objects and of the souls and 
of Godhead, and thus delivered the 
Indian mind from tho tyranny of 
materialism and subjectivism and 
nihilism, But they failed to giv^ 
perfectly convincing accounts of 
creation or souls or Godhead or libera- 
tion. The Samkhya system brought 
in the idea of evolution but 
failed to give the dootrine of God- 
head or affirm the bliss aspect of the 
soul. Tho Yoga system brought in 
Godhead but gave God quite a sub- 
ordinate place. The Purva Mimamsa 
stressed Dharma and Veda but failed 
to bring in Godhead. But all the 
systems stopped the disintegrations of 
materialism and subjectivism, atheism 
and nihilism.and rehabilitated the Veda. 
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thud enabling the full reintegration of 
the Vedio doctrine in tho Uttara 
Mimamsa. In the Uttara Mimamsa there 
was a perfect proof of the validity of 
the Veda. In it there was a complete 
refutation of materialism and there was 
also a confident and clear 8 flirmation 
of the soul. It showed that the world 
is a reality and not a voider a mere 
figment of the mind, but showed at 
the same time that it is a depen- 
dent and not an independent reality. 
It showed how God is the material 
cause as well as the efficient cause of the 
universe. It showed the inter- related- 
oess of soul and over- soul in a state of 
identity or in a state of union, and thus 
resolved the plurality of souls into a 
unity. It showed the true nature of 
the soul as Satchidananda and affirmed 
that liberation is a state of positive 
and eternal and infinite bliss. 

Sankaras Adwaita Doctrine 
As the Uttara Mimamsa has been 
interpreted authoritatively by Sri San- 
karaoharya, Sri Ramanujacharya, Sri 
Madhwacharya and other great saints 
and seers, it is best to deal with each 
school of thought separately, as such a 
method will lead to clarity of presenta- 
tion. These schools of thought are living 
aohools of thought to the present day and 
have been attacked and defended with 
the warmth and zeal which may be 
expected in regard to living systoms of 
religious philosophy which deal with 
matters of vital moment to the soul of 
man. 

The date of Sri Sankara is one of the 
puzzles of scholarship. The date 
usually assigned to hi in is 788 to 820 
A. D. In my monograph on Sankara 
I have shown the untenability of this 
view and I have attempted to prove 
that he must have belonged to the first 
®outury B. C. He was tho disciple of 
ovinda Bhagawatpada, himself the 
^oiple of Gaudapada, the first syste- 


matic formulator of the Adwaita system 
of philosophy. The essence of the doc- 
trine is contained in the famous lino : 
mm smfappn Sftft TOTC II 
(Brahman is Beal ; the world is not 
real ; the Jiva is Brahman itself and 
not separate from it.) 

Sri Sankara wa9 undoubtedly the 
supreme exponent of a great and ancient 
traditional philosophy in this land, and 
was not an innovator or a propounder 
of strange doctrines. He emphasises 
again and again the value of Sampra- 
daya (philosophic tradition). He calls 
his teacher's teacher Gaudapada as 
Vedantarthasampradayavid (a knower 
of the traditional meaning of Vedanta). 
He says in his Gita Bhashya : 

^ ^ : (One who, 
though ho knows all the scriptures, is 
not aware of their traditional import, 
Bhould bo rejected as a fool). In his 
Taittiriya Bhashya he bows to the 
line of his Gurus : 
ttfft pfa: ^ 'wiOTFua: i 
sqmrar. n 


In his Bhashya on the Brihada- 
ranyaka Upanishad (II — 1) he says : 


It is lienee not right to say as Dr. 
Radhakrishnan does, “ Sankara’s 
modesty makes him say that the doc- 
trine he is expounding is nothing more 
than what is contained in the Vedas. 
He thinks that he is voicing an old and 
weighty tradition which has been 
handed down to us by an unbroken 
series of toachers ”• Tho integration of 
thought in the Upanishads had a re- 
integration in tho Gita, and later in the 
Vedanta Sutras and in Sankara's 
system of philosophy. 

If is further important to note that 
Kumarila criticises the Adwaita doc- 
trine. He was anterior to Sri Sankara. 
This shows that the Adwaita dootrine 
is older than Sri Sankara- Bhartrihari, 
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who was anterior to Kumarila, expounds 
the doctrine in his Vakyapadiya. 
The author of Vyasa-Tatparya-Nirnaya 
points out that when contemporary 
sages criticise Vyasa they describe 
his doctrine in terms of Adwaita. 
This also shows that the Adwaitio 
doctrine has not been read into the 
Brahma Sutras by Sri Sankara. In fact 
if we study the Upaniskads with care 
and minuteness, we come across many 
places therein where the Adwaita doc- 
trine is formulated with uncompromis- 
ing precision and thoroughness. The 
eternally famous declarations Tat - 
twamasi , Ahambrahmasmi , Ayamatma - 
brahma , etc., are some of those final 
and consummate utterances which sum 
up the supremest realisations of the 
human spirit. 

Sankara was a relentless critic of 
the Buddhist schools of thought. It 
was his acute criticism that led to the 
final overthrow of Buddhism in India, 
though the sages of the Shad Darsanas 
(Six Systems of Philosophy) had power- 
fully contributed in that direction- He 
took his stand firmly and unshakahly 
on the Veda and the Vedio theory of the 
Atman. Ho accepted the accoptablo 
and Vedio portions of the Darsamis and 
rejected the unacceptable and un-Vedio 
portions. His was a penetrating and 
at the same time wonderfully catholic 
and synthetic mind. 

His strength lay in the fact that he 
began from tho Atman. The Atman 
(Self) is the deepest reality in all of us. 
Even if we doubt the a At, the doubter 
is the self. The self is the knower and 
not tho object of knowledgo. The Upani- 
shadbas declared : ^ I 

(who oan know tho knower?) His 
famous Bhashya on the Brahma Sutras 
begins with the declaration that subjeot 
(self) ar 1 object are as diverse and 
disparate as light and darkness : 


l— The self i s 
identical and immutable in all thethreo 
states of waking and dream and deep 
sleep. In the words of Vidyaranya’a 
Panchadasi 

RHT — (The self-awareness is self-lumi- 
nous and does not rise or set and is of 
the nature of oneness-) % 

Sankara then proceeds to point out 
that by Adhyasa (super-imposition) we 
are ignorant and unaware of the true 
nature of the self and identify it with 
the non-self in various ways. Some 
import tho characteristics of the body, 
others of the senses, and others of the 
mind, in their conception of the Atman 
He says that to remove such error 
(Avidya) and to attain a realisation of 
the Atman as one, the Vedanta has to 
be studied and meditated upon and 
experienced, in full moasure. 

faw- 

^.Rn sir*# i 

Thus here wo have an affirmation 
which shows tho hollowness of the pre- 
judiced statement by his critics that he 
is a crypto-Buddhist (Pracchanna Birl- 
dha). The materialists identify tho soul 
with the mind and tho semes and tho 
body. The Buddhists denied the reali'y 
of tho soul and tho reality of tho uni- 
verse, and stated that wo have only a 
series of fleeting mental states. But 
both tho theories are wrong. The soul 
is not identical with the body asitia 
conscious of the body, and the subject 
and the objocb cannot be one and tho 
same. Nor oan the self be identifiod 
with tho senses. Then we shall havo 
a plurality of selves. But such is not 
our experience. We have an unfailing 
sense of personal identity 

If the combination of the sens 08 
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be the soul, we should have a simul- 
taneous presentation of sight and sound 
and smell and taste and touch. That 
is not our experience. 

The doubt or denial of the soul is 
absurd as either the doubter or the 
denier himself is the self. The dux 
of mental states implies a permanent 
background with reference to which 
alone flux could exist and would have 
a meaning. If we peel layer after 
layer of empirical consciousness what is 
left is nothing but pure consciousness 
(Chit or Ohaitanya). Iswara is Maya- 
vacchinna chaitanya (Brahman in a 
state of relation, i.e ., the relation of over- 
lordship to Maya) and Jiva is Avidya- 
vacohinna-chaitanya (Brahman in a 
state of relation to egoism). If we elimi- 
nate the related states we have only pure 
being. Brahman or Atman is being and 
consciousness and bliss (Satchida- 
nanda). Nay, it is really indescribable 
and is beyond speech and thought as it 
is beyond name and form. ^ 

fR^T^(from u hich words f 
along with the mind, turn back with- 
out attaining it) — is the declaration of 
the Sruti (scripture). Sri Sankara 
Bays about it in an oft repeated and 
famous phrase 1 — 

eternal and pure and conscious and free 
being). 

How is the existence of the Atman 
known? In our present state of Avidya 
wo are but dimly aware and conscious 
of it. The moans of right knowledge 
are perception and inference and scrip- 
ture (Pratyaksha, Anumana, and Sahda)* 
The Adwaiba writers as a whole accept, 
like the Purva Mimamsa writers, six 
aourceB of right knowledge, viz., the 
a . 0ve three, and comparison, implica- 
tion, and non- existence (Upam&na, 

rthApatthi and Anupalabdhi). The real 
™ complete knowledge of the Atman 
°omesto us only from Sabdaor Scrip- 


ture. Our right reason can only supple- 
ment such a declaration and remove 
the confusion and sophistry caused by 
erroneous reasoning. 

Does it follow from this that the 
world is unreal or non-existent ? 
Granted that there is only one Atman 
and that it is Satchidananda, docs it 
follow that there is no God or Jiva or 
the universe ? If there is God, what is 
His nature ? It is in the consi- 
deration of these questions that the 
strongth of Sankara’s philosophy is 
most clearly folt. He says that reality 
is of throe kinds, viz., (l) Prathibhasika 
(apparent or illusory) like the world of 
dreams (2) Vyavaliarika (phenomenal 
or relative or practical) like the world 
in the waking state and (3) Paramar- 
tliika (noumenal or absolute). The first 
has the transiency of an illusion or a 
mirage; the second has the transiency of 
the ever- changing finite; but the third 
has the permanence of a changeless and 
eternal infinite. Sankara proclaims 
that in phenomenal perception the ob- 
ject is a real and vital factor. He 
affirms the objectivity of what is 
apprehended in external perception. 
The material object in external percep- 
tion is not a mere subjective projection 
upon a void or a formless chaos. IIo 
says: g SRR03PT 1 SffiFf ^ 

f^l l Wi I 

dlft 5^- 

I (Knowledge is the result of Pra- 
mana or source of knowledge. Tho 
source of knowledge is dopondont on 
tho object of knowledge as it is. Ilenoo 
knowledge cannot be made or unmade 
or altered as we please. It is purely 
dependent on the nature of tho object, 
and is not alterable by command or 
human volition.) 

Thus in the phenomenal plane we 
have perceiving selves and perceived 
objects. Nay, there is God who 
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is the creator, pervader, sustainer 
and destroyer of the universe. Sri 
Sankara declares that the Veda pro 
claims that Brahman, who is the same 
as the Atman, is Nirguna (trans rela- 
tional) in itself and is Iswara with 
infinite auspicious attributes in relation 
to the world. He says in his Bhashya 
on the Vedanta Sutras I, II, 12 : 

rvrs_- fs t\ « X rtt X .f*. ■ » 

Rrrcre crt5 , rt m ^ i 

(Brahma is realised in two modes, i.e. 
as qualified by the differentiation of 
name and form and manifestation, and 
as free from all differentiation.) Ho, 
however, unwaveringly and uncom- 
promisingly affirms that there is a 
Paramarthika state and experience and 
realisation where there is no dichotomy 
of subject and object and which is of 
the nature of Satchidananda. 

What is there illogical in such an 
affirmation of such an experience 
vouched for by scripture and by the 
experience of gods and sages, saints and 
seers, like Indra and Vamadova ? 

Such an experience is not stultified 
at all. The Bhamathi says that Pra- 
mana is that which brings about an ex- 
perience which is not stultified by ano- 
ther valid experience, is not attainable 
by any other means, and which is not 
vitiated by doubt or error. 

f|r otpuht i 

The scripture affirms such a truth and 
the realisation of pure and liberated 
souls affirms such an experience. That 
we have such corrective experiences is 
clear in the world of empirical and 
phenomenal reality. The straight stick 
appears to the eye as being crooked in 
water. But we learn by touch that it 
is straight- The sun and the moon are 
affirmed by the eye to be of a small 
size and the earth appears to be flat, 
but reas n gives us the correct appre- 
hension- The classical instances of the 


rope and the snake, the mother o*pearl 
and the silver, have been given to 
us to have an apprehension of a real 
and correct and corrective experience. 
The affirmation of such a supreme 
reality which is of the nature of a 
supreme experience cannot be negated 
by any reference to the manifoldness 
which forms the content of all empiri- 
cal knowledge. There cannot possibly 
be a stultification of the noumenon by 
the phenomenon. Such a noumenal 
reality in which subject and object are 
a unity is the supreme affirmation of 
philosophy. Caird says : 11 If know- 
ledge is the relation of an object to a 
conscious subject, it is the more com- 
plete, the more intimate the relation, 
and it becomes perfect when the duality 
becomes transparent, when subject and 
object are identified, and when the 
duality is seen to be simply the neces- 
sary expression of tho unity,— in short 
when consciousness passes into self- 
consciousness-” Dean Inge says in his 
Outspoken Essays : 11 Complete know 
ledge is the complete unity of the 
knower and known, for we can in the 
last resort only know ourselves- 1 ’ 
According to Sankara, Avidya or 
Adhyasa is Bhavarupa (an existont 
thing) and not Ablmvarupa. By the 
removal of Avidya by Vidya or Jnana 
we attain the noumenal experiereo 
which is described by Sankara by the 
words Avagathi and Anubhava. When 
such experience is attained the scrip* 
tural declaration of the oneness of the 
Atman becomes a matter of realisation. 
That is why Sankara declares that it 
cannot be said that the world is or that 
the world is not. Relatively speaking it 
is ; in relation to tho Absolute, it is not. 
It is this aspect that is emphasised by 
the term Anirvaohaniya (indescri- 
bable) which is only one of the many 
ways of describing Maya or Avidya 
Maya conoeals the real and hence bas 
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got what is known as the Avarana 
Sakti ; and it projects the phenomenal 
world and hence has got what is known 
as the Vikshepa Sakti. When we have 
regard to its being the material cause 
of the universe, it is called Prakriti. 
When we have regard to its stultifiabi- 
lity by Yidya or Jnana (knowledge of 
Brahman), it is called Maya. 

The fact is that Sri Sankara's doc- 
trine of Anirvaohaniya Khyathi does 
not contain any metaphysical subtlety 
and does not amount to any unwilling- 
ness to face facts. The real puzzle of 
life is how the One becomes the many. 
To say that it did so by its own will 
or desire is not a much more intelli- 
gible explanation than to say that the 
many-ness is only a relative reality, 
the oneness being tho sole Absolute 
Reality. Mr. Bradley says : “ Tho 
immanence of the Absolute in finito 
centres and of finite centres in tho 
Absolute, I have always set down as 

inexplicable To comprehend it is 

beyond us and oven beyond all intelli- 
gence." Mr. Green says in his Prole- 
gomena to Ethics : 11 The old question 
why God made tho world, has never 
been answered nor will ho. We know 
not why tho world should be ; wo only 
know that there it is." All this round- 
about statement is expressed by tho 
short word Maya whioh is used by the 
Adwaitins. 

It is not possible to continue this 
discussion and exposition further here. 
The doctrine of Para Vidya and Apara 
Vidya harmonises the nouraenal ex- 
perience and the phenomenal experien- 
ces. According to Sankara, Brahman 
is the Upadana Karana (the material 
cause) as well as the Nimitta Karana 
Coefficient or instrumental cause) of 
toe universe. The cause and tho effect 
eeone (Karyakarana-abheda), but the 
jfouse is a higher order of reality than 

0 effect. TheVivartavada implies that 


the substance of Brahman continues 
ohangeless while relative ohanges go on 
on tho phenomenal plane in the shape 
of evolution of names and forms in re- 
lation to the unillumined mind whioh 
is under the sway of Avidya. Let no one 
think for a moment that the Adwaitin 
has lowered the concept of Iswara or 
God. A well-known stanza says : 

i.e. a taste for 
the Adwaitie realisation is generated 
only by the grace of Iswara. Sankara's 
devotional poems are among the finest 
and most fervent and passionate in all 
literature. He affirms that Iswara is 
the cause of the universe and is the 
omnipotent and omniscient ruler and 
teacher of the universe and distributes 
the fruits of action in accordance with 
tho law of Karma. The creation and 
evolution of the cosmos is due to His 
will, is His Leela or sport, and is 
caused by nis Kripa (mercy), as He 
desires to give embodiments to Jivas to 
enable them to work out and transcend 
Karma and attain liberation. Without 
God's immanence and transcendence and 
will, Prakriti (the involved condition of 
the cosmos) cannot be evolved into the 
manifested universe. Thus Prakriti is 
not an independent principle at all. 
God is not affected by the launched 
energy of change just as a magician is 
unaffected by tho creation of his power. 

Not only has Sankara stressed the 
iiidispensahleness of Bhakthi Yoga but 
he has given a highly honoured place to 
Raja Yoga and Karma Yoga as well in 
his scheme of Sadhanas Professor Deus- 
son has said well that the Adwaita is 
the strongest support of pure morality. 
No doubt Avidya can be overcome only 
by Vidya or Jnana culminating in 
Avagathior Anubhava (realised experi- 
ence). But the supreme Jnana can be 
generated only by righteous action and 
meditation and devotion. So long as 
the Upadhi or limitation exists, so long 
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as the Jivabbava (self-hood) persists, 
so long as the noumenal experience 
(Aparoksha-saksbfi.tkA.ra) is not reached, 
the disciplines of the soul fitting it for 
the supreme realisation are real and 
valuable and necessary. 


(the Yogi should not 
abandon actions, they themselves will 
fall off from him). 


A system so complete and compre- 
hensive certainly commands our admira- 
tion. It is hence surprising to see 
that Dr. Badhakrishnan — I take him as 
a type of critics — says : “ The Abso- 
lute of Sankara, rigid, motionless, and 
totally- lacking in initiative or in 
fluence, cannot call forth our worship... 
Sankara s view seems to be a finished 
example of learned error ... The world is 
said to be an appearance and God a 
bloodless Absolute, dark with excess of 
light.* 1 We can appreciate the criti- 
cisms of Sri Ramanuja and Sri 


Madhwa in respect of Sri Sankara's 
dootrine from the point of view of 
scripture and from the point of view of 
reason, but it is difficult to comprehend 
the above criticism or characterise it 
other than as learned error . The Ahso. 
lute is not claimed to bo an object of 
worship nor is it dark or bloodless, 
The soul's awareness of its identity 
with the Absolute is said to be the 
attainment due to a life of strenuous 
purity and service and renunciation 
and meditation and devotion leading 
to the grace of Iswara who confers the 
bliss of the noumenal experience by 
the illumination of the Mahavakya (the 
supreme declaration). Dr. Radhakrish- 
nan says : “ Ho (Sankara) declares that 
to save oneself is to lose oneself in the 
sea of the unknown.*’ The soul does 
not lose or merge itself but realises 
itself as the undifferentiated bliss 
(Akhanda Satchidananda or Nirguna 
Brahman). 


♦PURITY 

By Mahatma Gandhi 


® am being inundated with letters on 
W Brahmacharya and moans to its 
attainment. Let me repeat in different 
language what I have already said or 
written on previous occasions. Brah- 
macharya is not mere mechanical celi- 
bacy, it means complete control over 
all the senses and freedom from lust in 
thought, word and deed. As such it is 
the royal road to self-realisation or at- 
tainment of Brahma. 

The ideal Brahamachari has not to 
struggle with sensual dcsiro or desire 
for procreation ; it never troubles him 
at ail. The whole world will be to him 
one vast family, ho will centre all his 


ambition in relieving the misery of 
mankind and the desire for procreation 
will be to him as gall and wormwood. 
He who has realised the misery of man- 
kind in all its magnitude will never be 
stirred by passion. He will instinct- 
ively know the fountain of strength in 
him, and he will ever persevere to keep 
it undefiled. Ilis humble strength will 
command the respeot of the world and 
lie will wield an influence greater than 
that of the sceptred monarch. 

But I am told that this is an impossi- 
ble ideal, that I do not take count of 
the natural attraobion between m aD 
and woman. I refuse to believe that 


'Reproduced from Young India 
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the sensual affinity, referred to here, 
oan be at all regarded as natural ; in 
that ease the deluge would soon be over 
us. The natural affinity between man 
and woman is the attraction between 
brother and sister, mother and son or 
father and daughter. It is that natural 
attraction that sustains the world. I 
should find it impossible to live, muoh 
less oarry on my work, if I did not re- 
gard the whole of womankind as sisters, 
daughters or mothers* If I looked at 
them with lustful eyes, it would be the 
surest way to perdition. 

Prooreation is a natural phenomenon 
indeed, but within specific limits. A 
transgression of those limits imperils 
womankind, emasculates the race, in- 
duces disoaso, puts a promium on vice 
and makes the world ungodly. A man 
in the grip of the sensual desire is a 
man without moorings. If such a one 
wore to guido society, to flood it with 
his writings, and men wore to he sway- 
ed by them, whore would society be? And 
yot we have that very thing happening 
today. Supposing a moth whirling 
round a light were to record the 
moments of its Hooting joy and wo wore 
to imitate it regarding it as an example, 
whoro would wo bo ? No, I must do- 
claro with all the power I can command 
that sehsual attraction oven between 
husband and wife is unnatural. Mar- 
riage is meant to cloanso the hearts of 
the couple of sordid passion and take 
thorn nearer to God. Lusfcloss lovo 
botweon husband and wifo is not im- 
. Possible. Man is not a brute. Ho has 
risen to a higher state after countloss 
births in the brute creation. Ho is born 
to stand, not to walk on all fours or 


orawl. Bestiality is as far removed 
from manhood, as matter from spirit. 

In conclusion I shall summarise the 
moaps to its attainments. 

The first step is the realisation of 
its necessity. 

The next is gradual control of the 
senses. A Brahmachari must needs 
control his palate. He must eat to live, 
and not for enjoyments. He must sea 
only clean things and olose his eyes 
before anything unclean. It is thus a 
sign of polite breeding to walk with 
one’s eyes towards the ground and not 
wandering about from object to object. 
A Brahmachari will likewise hear 
nothing obscene or unclean, smell no 
strong, stimulating things. 

The smell of clean earth is far sweet- 
er than the fragrance of artificial scents 
and essences. Let the aspirant to 
Brahmacharya also keep his hands and 
feot engagod in all the waking hours in 
healthful activity. Let him also fast 
occasionally. 

The third step is to have clean com- 
panions, clean friends and clean books. 

The last and not the least is prayer. 
Lot him repeat Kamanama with all his 
heart regularly every day, and ask for 
divine grace. None of those things are 
difficult for an averago man or woman. 
They are simplicity itself. But their 
very simplicity is ombarrassiug. Where 
thore is a will, the way is simple 
enough. Mon have not the will for it 
and hence vainly grope. The fact that 
the world rests on tho observance, 
more or less, of Brahmacharya or 
restraint, moans that it is necessary 
and practicable. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF BHAGAVADGITA 

By 7. Sethi Bao 


§ HE Bhagavadgita form apart of the 
BhiBhmaparva of Mahabharata. At 
the time of the battle between the two 
parties of the Kauravas, it seems irrele- 
vant to give philosophical discourses.but 
the teaching is thoroughly relevant con- 
sidering the situation in which Arjuna 
was placed and his human weakness. 
The purpose of Sri Krishna was to fceaoh 
a universal philosophy to mankind 
in general and to Arjuna in particular. 
Gita is not a system of philosophy, but 
it supplies abundant material for con- 
structive philosophical .systems, viz, t 
Yoga, Sankhya and Vedanta. 

The style is plain and simple and it 
is full of aesthetic merit. 

It is purely a Vaishnava thoistic and 
monotheistic treatise, in which are in- 
culcated the ethical principles cf life. 
As it is pre-eminently ethical in its 
nature, it is of the highest practical 
value to those who wish to improve 
themselves and their environment. It 
contains hidden truths which become 
manifest to one proportionately to one’s 
knowledge and love of God. 

Briefly three things are taught there- 
in : (1) Knowledge and meditation of 

God which lead to the salvation of the 
individual. (2) The importance of 
Karma or action, ix. one’s duty to God 
and mankind. (3) Moans of attaining 
knowledge, of which Bhakti (Love), is 
considered the most important. 

Of all the systems of philosophy that 
exist in India, Uttara Mimamsa or 
Vedanta is hold in highest esteem on 
account of the high development reach- 

1. Thl la an interpretation according to 
Svl Madh ..< 1 , the founder of the Dwaita 
System of philosophy. 


ed in it of the oonoeption of one Almigh- 
ty Brahman, and His relation to the 
universe. This system is mainly founded 
on the Upanishads, Brahma Sutras and 
the Bhagavadgita. Brahma Sutras are 
mainly a commentary on the Upani- 
shads. They try to explain all 
apparent contradiction in them, Then 
remains the Bhagavadgita whose author, 
after a careful analysis of the Upani- 
shads, and other systems of philosophy 
that then existed, has composed this ex- 
cellent piece of literature, in order to 
satisfy the religious minds of the time. 
It is true that those teachings oame from 
the mouth of Sri Krishna to induce 
Arjuna to proceed with his ta 9 k, but the 
authorship of the piece of literature 
which goes with the title of Bha- 
gavadgita is ascribed to Badarayana 
Vyasa, the composer of Mahabharata— 
the encyclopaedia of Indian Litera- 
ture — and of a groat many Puranas. 
Judging from an intornal evidence from 
the Mahabharata, it is quite evident 
that the author i3 no other than Vishnu 
llimsolf, who came down to us as an 
Avatar. All tho ideas, lying scattered 
in tho Upanishads are collected in a 
synthetical way in tho Gita. A 
polish of inspiration and a finish of 
omotion are givon to the philosophical 
ideas regarding Brahmatma theory to 
please tho religious mind of the people. 
Subordination of man to God and His 
actions is ably and convincingly taught. 

Scholars who have made a chrono- 
logical study of Indian Literature 
place Gita between tho fifth and tho 
third century B. 0. Some of the west- 
ern scholars who advooate Christie 
influence on the Gita place it in ^ lfl 
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second or third century A. D. It is not 
our object to enter into this contro- 
versy, but it is, however, necessary 
to investigate whether it has boon 
presented to us in its original form 
or it has undergone any changes. 
It is said that the Gita is the 
outcome of the Bhagavata religion 
treated in a philosophical way, and 
that the philosophical aspects are later 
expansions and interpolations duo to 
the influence of the Sankhya, Yoga and 
other systems. This is entirely un- 
founded. It is certain that it has 
undergone no change sinco the time of 
Sankara . 1 There arc ono or two com- 
mentaries now available, which are 
older than Sankara’s, a ttudy of which 
will prove that for tho last two thou- 
sand years it has undergone no change. 

“ Oh I Arjuna, now is tho time for 
you to proceed to battle. It is your 
duty, and it will 1)0 tho stopping stono 
for your eternal happiness. If you 
fail to do it, you will bo condemned 
for neglect of duty and will lose your 
fame." It appears strange that this 
philosophy of Karma or action should 
be preached so emphatically while tho 
renunciation of Karma is so pre-emin- 
ently taught in so many philosophical 
works of Iudia. Man’s duty to God 
and mankind is a sacred duty and 
highly pleasing to God. Krishna 
urges on Arjuna to do battle bocauso it 
is his sacred duty befitting his Varna 
and Ashrama . Whoever satisfies that 
Highest Atman by performing his 
duties attains highest bliss. Ho fur- 
ther says, “Follow the path trodden by 
your elders, thoroby you will win fame. 
Why should you make ofl’orts to follow 
the course not meant for you ? It will 
l°ad you to trouble.” Arjuna is tho 

Sankara baa boon placed by n few 
scholars in tho eighth contury A. 1). Some 

olars place him oven In tho filth century 


most qualified to receive the sermon, 
tho secret sermon preached by Sri 
Krishna, because ha loved his disciple 
on account of his true devotion. 
Krishna says, “ Conceutrato your mind 
on Me, meditate on Mo, and worship 
Mo ; you will surely attain Me. Give 
up actions that are not pleasing to Me 
and surrender yourself to Mo. Then, 
I shall savo you from bondage ‘and sin. 
I oannot bo approached by moans of 
more rocitations of Yedic chants, nor 
by meditation nor by charitable doods, 
nor by ‘Sacrifice* (^r) but mainly by 
means of intense devotion.” Intonse 
devotion and love of God are tho prime 
means for the attainment of eternal 
happiness. Tho rest of them are but 
vehicles for devotion. It is devotion 
that helps one to see tho Supremo 
Atman in one’s own self, to know Him 
and then to enter into Him. Arjuna 
might say that ho would like to givo up 
the tedious battle and follow tho path 
of devotion but Krishna impressed upon 
him the importance of man’s duty over 
all othor things. 

Nature of God , Soul and Hatter 

God is the creator and destroyer of 
tho whole universe which tabes its 
origin from matter or Prakriti : 

^ qfwsn ?? I Entering 
the water He manifests in it as its sweet- 
ness. lie is the generator and the exhi- 
bitor of light in the sun and the moon. 
It is on account of llis powers that the 
world possesses its essence and all things 
their natural quality. Ho is all-power- 
fub-^r 5 F?TTdWR*T I Although He exists 
in matter, lie is unaffected by qualities 
of matter. Ho is the kuower of all : 

=5nfp \ 

tftenfo =3 a ^ * sra* II 
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He porvades the whole Universe. 
He has limbs everywhere. He is said 
to be full of the qualities of Gnana 
and Ananda and also is devoid of 
material Gunas. Thus the super- 
human nature of God is asserted. It 
is beyond our imagination to think of 
the all-sided qualities of Brahman. 

Although He exists everywhere, Ho 
does not manifest himself to human 
senses. Ho has His existence in every- 
body, He guides the human soul, but 
still He is not bound by the natural 
laws: I 

The sun, the moon and the stars owe 
their powers to Brahman. 

No other proof is necessary to provo 
the unimaginable qualities of Brahman 
than Sri Krishna’s words to Arjuna: 

«l(Jj ^ and so on. Thus Arjuna 
had to be endowed with supernatural 
powers to see the form of God. It is 
only a significance of the most extra- 
ordinary nature of the lustre and 
splendour of His form. IIow Arjuna 
has extolled the form of Krishna can bo 
understood in true spirit only by going 
through the few vorses of the eleventh 
chapter. That Krishna is an incar- 
nation of Brahman, or Paramatman is 
clear from the following verso : 

wrr i 

In the tenth chapter important re- 
presentative things are mentioned, of 
which Sri Krishna calls himself the 
highest and the best in order to sub- 
stantiate the divine existence in thorn. 

That Brahman is different from 
Prakriti or Maya, the material cause of 
the universe is clear from tho verse — 

=q i 

?R3<rce ir fani n^frfr.ivn i 

'(W&tpKWi-'-H ^ TOq || 


— Matter (Prakriti) which con- 
sists of oarth, water, fire, air, ether, 
mind, intelligence, <&o., is different 
from Me. 

Tho presiding deity over matter up. 
holds the whole universe and it is the 
material cause of tho world. God 
creates the world out of pature or Pra- 
kriti. 

That which is not subject to the 
limitations of birth and death is gene- 
rally called and the rest There 
are three kinds of vis., 

*T c WRRC and Paramakshara is 

Brahma. Inert matter is Aparakshara. 
Madhyamakshara is the presiding doity 
over matter. 

Without furthor discussion wo can 
arrive at a decision by carefully under- 
standing this verso : 

All the beings whoso bodies are 
destroyed and aro born again are said 
to bo wkilo Prakriti is called WWf 
because it is permanent and un- 
changeable (37PT). Ho, who is 
supremo ovor both those, is called 
Pa ram atm a or tho Highest Self and llo 
is distinct from tho rest. 

So there aro two Prakrit is, Jada or 
unconscious and Ajada or conscious • 
tho fanner is unmanifostod Prakriti 
and tho latter is Ijak.sluui or Sri, the 
presiding doity ovor tho former. The 
Gita accepts tho Sankhya theory of the 
evolution of the manifold from the 
homogeneous indeterminate matter 
determined by the presence of ‘spirit or 
Furusha. Tho world created by God 
out of Prakriti is roal and the changes 
that take place around us always ara 
also roal. This is supported by tho 
verso- 

ii 
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.^which inoludes those holding the 
Acrid to be unreal among people 
endowed with demoniac nature. Iswara 
j s the Father of the world in as much 
a8 He is the creator and preserver and 
destroyer, while Lakshmi, Ilis consort, 
takes the place of the Mothor, because 
She presides over matter or Achit-pra- 
kriti, out of which the world is made. 
The three qualities of Prakriti aro 
Safctwa, Rajas and Tamas. Man's 
bondage to the body is duo to the 
influence of those qualities over the 
Jivas. 

fritter i 

jjffJ n 

Matter and spirit (Prana or life 
cssenco) aro boginningloss. Material 
effects and qualities have their origin in 
matter. This verse establishes tho 
difference between matter and spirit 
which are two different independent 
entities. 

Tho dualism of spirit and mattor 
seoms to bo the doctrine of Gita: 
TOftflPir I Matter is 

tho material causo of the body and 
organs ; soul (or spirit) is the direct 
onjoyer of happiness or misery. So the 
enjoyer should bo different and sepa- 
rate from tho enjoyed and from tho 
means of enjoyment. Hero it is clear 
that the author of tho Gita explains tho 
dualism of subject and object. 

With regard to tho ultimate reality 
thore arc a fow remarks to bo made. 
The tondency of modorn philosophers 
18 to think that thore can only bo 
one ultimate reality from which all 
toe rest emanate at tho time of 
creation and into which they ro-ontor 
in tho end so that all the effects or 
Karya-Prapancha aro only relatively 
r0 al and cannot bo said to bo ultimato- 
iyreal. Regarding this point it appears 
fta though in Mad li was system there 
aro to be more than one ultimate 


reality. In tho writer’s opinion it seoms 
that Madhwa never advocates several 
independent ultimate realities (ultimato 
in the sense that they aro supra- 
rolativo). Even the Ghethanaprakriti 
(Lakshmi) finds her permanent abode in 
the Supreme Atma. She cannot bo con- 
sidered as one thoroughly separate from 
tho Supremo Atma ; She is said to bo 
I Howovor, this is a point 
on which much more scrutiny of Mad- 
hwa’s original work is necessary. 

Tho soul is eternal, unborn and un- 
dying. It passes from one body to 
another. Tho change which is ex- 
perienced by the soul i3 only duo to the 
destruction of ono body and tho pos- 
session of a different one. These 
changes do not affect tho nature of the 
soul. Nowhere olso is tho oternality 
of soul so clearly oxplainod as in 
verses 20 and 21 of tho 2nd Chapter of 
tho Gita. 

* fgrcn ; -rr 

>j<qi '■flifcn m ^ »f-f: i 
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Theso epithets clearly support it. A 
practical example is set forth to explain 
tho same thing. Just as a man wears a 
now garment aftor throwing away tho 
old ono the soul assumes a now body on 
tho separation from tho old ono. This 
oternality of tho soul is emphasised by 
saying that no weapon can cut it, that 
lire cannot burn it, water cannot wot it 
and wind cannot dry it. 

Jiva is said to bo the reflected im- 
ago of God. God, being the original, is 
accopted on all hands to be eternal. 
Naturally tlio reflected image also 
should bo eternal. The medium or 
i* tho Swarupa Doha or tho in- 
separable body of tho soul. All these 
throe aro eternal, uuborn, and undy- 
ing. 
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Thoro are contrary views hold by 
different philosophers: (a) Tho Buddliist 
says that tho soul is momentary know- 
ledge, being born and dying instantane- 
ously- (b) The materialist (Charvaka) 
recognises no distinction between body 
and soul and says that they aro ono .and 
the same, (c) Some, though they recog- 
nise the distinction of body and soul, say 
that tho soul is born and dic3 with the 
body. In contradiction to all tho above 
views tho author of tho Gita has very 
clearly emphasised tho otornality of tho 
soul and tho thorough distinction of 
body from soul. Tho inevitable birth 
and death of tho body luid 
been woll discus?cd. Everything that 
is born should die. None is c ipahlo of 
avoiding universal laws. Tho chief 
cause of Avjuna's grief is due to his 
attachment to his relatives. When ho 
becomos lreo from this Gvil, ho has 
nothing to grieve ovor. Tho taking of 
several bodies by tho soul one aftor 
auothor plays a very important part in 
Indian philosophy. Experience is 
gained birth after birth and knowledge 
becomes ripened by many birtln. The 
gradual development of knowledge duo 
to sevoral births and deaths eventually 
becomes tho chief cause of divine 
knowledge. Throughout this develop- 
ment the subtle body consisting of mind 
and senses is always attached to the 
soul. Tho natural distinctness of ono 
soul from another and of God from tho 
innumerable souls is real: 

>.ig 5fRT 5f i \ k({ ^iifcqi: i 
5T Ira H vifersqrc: wra: sth: ii 

The three Gunas of Prakriti wield 
groat influence ovor the Jivas. Sattwa- 
guna increases the discriminative 
power and knowledge which become 
the source of real eternal happiness. 
Eajogur increases dosiro and attach- 
ment and induces mou to do good and 
evil. Ignorance and want of discri- 


mination are tho result of Tamoguu a< 
This Guna increases idleness and dull, 
ness. When this Tarnoguna prepon- 
derates oven the senses become dull and 
fail to perform their functions. Ifci 3 
only Sattwaguna that develops tho 
human mind, and produces divine 
knowledge and love. . Those who can 
overcome tho influence of Gunas by 
equanimity of mind, absence of dosiro 
for wealth and by true devotion to God, 
can hope to attain human perfection. 

The influence of tho*3 Gunas ox tends 
oven to worldly objects other than 
Jivas. Sattwika food gives longevity, 
strength and health in body and mind 
S.ittwika Yagna is tho action performed 
without expecting any reward. Solfish- 
noss duo to the influence of Tamuguna 
is the cause of misery and inisorablo 
state after death. 

Complete dependence of Jiva on 
God for its actions, is oxplaineil clearly 
by Sri Krishna. He says to Arjuna 
“You are not the master of your actions, 
you are only a puppet in My hands 
and ontiroly in My power." The Jiva 
has to do actions according to circum- 
stances. Action is inevitable. The nature 
of tho result does not depend upon the 
door but upon God : 

*TI II 

Although tho Supreme Soul (Para- 
matma) and inferior soul (Jivatma) 
are eternal, Paramatma knows every- 
thing that happens in and out of fcto 
world while tho knowledge of man is 
limited according to the capacity of 
each. God is tho Jivana or the Life 
Giver. lie is the object, of which all 
tho souls aro reflected images. For every 
action thoro should be (L) body (2) door 
(3) organs of the body or sonsos (ti 
different kinds of action and w 
superhuman power. Whoever 
that ho himself is the master of Ijjj 
actions is not a wise man. H 
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understands that he is doing them under 
the direofcions of God, he overoomes 
empirical bondage. 

Immediately a doubt arises as to the 
obliga ^ 011 of soul to Karma* But so 
long as an individual does aotions with 
{nil knowledge and is conscious that he 
is the doer, he is fally responsible for 
the fruit of his aotions. God plays the 
part of a witness and influences the man 
to do aotions good or bad according to 
the nature of the conserved actions of 
previous births. “Man becomes direct- 
ly responsible for his actions to the ex- 
tent of his liberty. One is one’s own 
friend and one’s own foe. To teach 
how to turn work to advantage and 
how to work out one’s own salvation is 
the speoial aim of Karma Yoga. Our 
choice lies not between work and no 
work, but between drudgery and intel- 
ligent work. This choice, again, depends 
on the nature of tho soul, according to 
the particular Guna to which the soul 
bocomes subdued on account of nature’s 
bondage.” 


So, thero are three kinds of knowledge, 
Sattwika, Rajasika and Tamasika ac- 
cording to the proportion of the diffe- 
rent material Gnnas existent in soul by 
nature. He who sees the Almighty 
everywhere and understands Him to be 
one, although He may appear in diffe- 
rent forms at different time3 in diffe- 
rent places, his knowledge is Sattwika, 
or we may say righteous quality pre- 
dominates in his thoughts. So also 
thore are three kinds of Buddhi which 
are responsible for tho power of dis- 
crimination. Tendency to do morito* 
rious acts and to avoid doing harm is 
Sattwika Buddhi. In everyday life he 
who is perfectly capablo of discrimina 
tion botwoon good and evil possesses a 
Sattwika conscience. The happiness en- 
joyed by the soul at the time of realisa- 
tion of the relationship between itself 
and God is Sattwika pleasure. Rijasa 
or Tamasa pleasure is pleasure only for 
appearance and ends in misery in the 
long run. 


(To be concluded) 


WHERE ARE WE? 

By SiL'ctnii Nirhpananda 


jjffiPzE aro all at an acute, psyohologi- 
rO cal moment, a crisis-st ago of our 
live?. Now is tho best time to take stock 
and analyse our social and national 
structure, brick by brick. Lot us test 
ourselves-— our materials,— tho social 
and individual Units of which tho 
national whole is to bo made up- 
From artistically sot city-esplanados 
wo come to tho natural, rural tracts or 
^aidans ; from closed stone or brick 
walls to mud-made huts, mud plinths, 
atchod porches, mostly ; from parks 
0 °P®n fields ; from the book, tho 


sword aud tho purse- powers of the 
estate to tho plough-power of the 
country-side, chiefly ; from olectric- 
fittod, reinforced concrete town school 
building corridors to tho unassuming, 
simple, village IYithsiiliis with their 
raised mud-platforms and straw- roofs ; 
from untold, organised, philanthropic 
bodies to look after the surrounding 
sufferers to friendless, helpless, totally 
uncared for, neglected masses; from 
filtorod Municipal tap- water to District 
Board wells and village tanks ; from 
practically sufficient medical facilities 
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to a state of absolute lack of medical or 
dietary arrangements; from eleotrio 
fans to palm-leaf punkhas ; from 
towns attuned and knitted with all 
lands and literally flooded with news* 
papers to whole series of villages 
secluded, segregated by hills and dales, 
having in some oases a single or no 
newspaper at all and thus practically 
out off from communication with the 
outside world, — in one word it is a 
much-needed march from urbanism to 
ruralism. 

It must be mentioned beforehand that 
western Bankura, where the present 
writer has tho privilege to live among 
villagers, is perhaps the healthiest part 
in the wholo province of Bengal. Mother 
nature has endowed these places with a 
bracing climate — with invigorating, 
pure air and wator. But the human- 
folk are marring it all. The air is 
polluted by the nauseating smoll of tho 
refuse matters of lac factories. To the 
villagers some of their superstitious, 
insanitary habits are of much more im- 
portance than their physical well-being. 
Tho Sanitary Department of the Dis- 
trict Board is trying its level best to 
cope with thi3 situation, to inculcate a 
sense of health in tho village as one 
of the best of Dharmas to be 
pursued and practised with ail tho 
religious intensity of tho race. It 
is trying to prevent a chronic habit 
of polluting villago tanks by pouring 
over them all manner of dirts, filths, 
excreta, etc. It is moving to reserve 
in every villago one or two tanks at 
least for drinking purposes. For, obvi- 
ously there must bo other reservoirs 
for the washing of the cattle and such 
other unavoidable but necessary, 
rough purposes. 

A few villagers of Ehatra were gather- 
ed together in a small shop one evening. 
Tho President of tho Union Beard was 
thoro. Wo wore talking of how best 


to oontinue a practical, inexpensive 
method of preventing our womenfolk'g 
bad habit of polluting drinking water, 
tanks. Somebody suggested the 
excellent plan of inducing them, 
through their male guardians, to take 
home earthen pots filled with water for 
washing purposes. It would not be 
expensive for any body. But the sense 
of untouohability was the main objoot. 
ion raised against adopting it. After 
they take their bath in the tanks they 
would no more like to touoh those pots. 
So each time they will have to destroy 
a pot. Further reply to it was that 
even their sense of untouchability 
would remain untouched and could be 
preserved intact, if thoy take the 
trouble of coming homo once more bo- 
fore they take their dip, leave off those 
pots and than finally go in for bath 
whioh they have to do if thoy care to 
maintain and preserve their health, 
There is no other alternative to it. But 
who takos so much trouble? Rather, 
thoy would sacrifice their valuablo 
health than bid good-bye to thoir idle- 
ness. Bad, old habits are very hard to 
die and very difficult to give up. 

It requires not much of intellectual 
capacity to understand tho present 
situation wo have just described and 
to got out of it by adopting hoalthier 
habits. In trying to solve very mrny 
of the problems wo are constantly faced 
with in India, and in allocating the 
causes of tho various ailments we are 
suffering from, men aro soon to jump 
from one domain to another. Rogarding 
the abovo social evil for instance, we 
sometimes say that lack of education u 
responsible for it all. And finally, 
everything convorges to a political 
point. We say, we cannot solve our 
economic, cultural,religious and aesthe- 
tic problems because we are politically 
handicapped and hampered. Wo do not 
really know to what an extent this is 
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true. We know, too, that life has no 
water-tight compartments in it. But 
sometimes we are prone to shirk our 
responsibility and justify our neglect 
by saying it lias. Wo are rattier tending 
to believe that simultaneously we 
ought to try to eradicate defects in 
evory realm. No department of national 
well-being can etornally wait for any 
other. All have to move together. Eor 
we know it to be a demonstrable fact 
before the modorn world that even the 
politically free countries are still suffer- 
ing in other aspects of their respective 
national lives. Every domain of collec- 
tive life is a part of a single organism 
and it is essential for the benefit of the 
totality that they should all work to- 
gether with full understanding and ap- 
preciation of one another. 

The rural part of Bengal wo are speak- 
ing of is one of its poorest parts too. I 
am incidentally convinced of tho fact 
that if India’s villages must flourish aud 
bloom out again, tho si nows must bo 
mostly supplied from towns and outside 
quartors, if possible. But not entirely. 
Tho flourishing big village merchants, 
if any, must also be tapped to pay their 
sharo- 

Tho fetters of the West first came f .o 
the Indians through our towns. At tho 
first stage, thoso alluring snares were 
almost jubilantly hailed. And tho town 
people, tho advanced section of tho com- 
munity, must show and as a mat tor of 
fact arc. showing us, tho other way about. 
At the present moment of Indian history 
they have become the most ardent and 
enthusiastic supportors of Indian indus- 
tries, Indian fine arts, healthy Indian 
fanners and customs. And tho enthu- 
siasm to rovive a good old simple life ig 
coming from the same quarter. In tho 
^ r Y nature of things, therefore, it is 

^hly satisfactory and interesting to 
n °to the rising tide of nationalism 
Merging from tho restive, quivering 
20 


bosom of the townsfolk. But it must 
not stop there. It ought to touch 
and transform real India — the villagosi 
soven lacs in all, as some body has cal- 
culated. 

It is a matter of modern Indian 
History that so far as Bengal at least 
is concerned, a handful of Calcutta Old 
Ilindu College boys zealously aped 
European manners and customs in every 
detail of their lives— in food, drink, 
dress, smoke, walk— and what not? 
They took a strong fancy, almost a 
solemn vow, to be suddonly changed 
into sixteen annas Burra Sahibs . They 
hated everything native. They began 
to call tho British Isles their dear 
home . But tho table turned. The 
warning of Time— the irresistible 
Nemesis, arrived. It became again, and 
is still becoming, otherwise. The now 
leaven is working slowly but surely. 

It is again living history almost, 
that some of the torch bearers of Indian 
nationalism of tho Bengal School-social, 
religions, political an 1 economic — have 
come out from certain lanes of the solf- 
samo second city of tho British Empire, 
Calcutta, or spent tho host part of their 
lives thji'o. Think of tho Brahmo 
movement with its different ramifica- 
tions. Raja Ram Mohan, Devondra- 
nafch, Kfahab Chandra, Sliivnath, may 
all bo remembered in this connection. 
Think of lltmikrMina, whom western 
culture could not touch at all, who was 
totally bereft of it and whoso whole 
life was entirely in keeping with what 
was best, highust and dynamic in our 
national spirituality — ho bad no coma 
down from his native village and live 
to practise severe austerities and pe- 
nances in the suburbs of Calcutta — the 
citadel of western glamours and power, 
lie specially fitted a Calcutta boy with 
all his spiritual fervour and national 
fire. And that is still working, slowly 
burning up all our dross, all that 
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is rotten and stale in us. Think again 
of the Home Industry Movement in the 
now famous Partition Days of Bengal. 
And lastly, think of the present day 
political workers sueh as the immortal 
Yogi Jatindra Das, belonging to big 
Indian cities, who aro pursuing and 
doing their best to fructify their ideal. 

Governments in other lands re- 
cognise full well the importance of 
maintaining well-furnished, healthy, 
educated villages by practically allot- 
ting huge amounts towards that end in 
their respective national budgets. It 
is a most lucrative state- investment for 
turning out a better type of mon and 
women. Amelioration of villages on 
the very face of it, is of paramount im- 
portance in a land like India, specially. 
We all know that the northern part of 
Italy and the Panama zone in the Now 
World were hot-beds of malaria. Italy 
righted it clearly and wholesale as soon 
as she shook off her Austrian fetters. 
And the hugo expenses in the Panama 
Canal scheme curod the New World of 
its hateful curse. Bengal, specially 
Western Bengal, is malaria’s special 
domain. The Geneva League of 
Nations’ malaria exports and specia- 
lists recently trotted over us. Lot us 
wait and see what they can do when the 
hour arrives for practicalising resolu- 
tions by bard cash. In India conditions 
are different. There is much truth also f 
in what onco one of our city national 
workers told the present writer. Ho said, 
just at present, situated as we are, we 
have primarily to fight out our problems 
and adversaries at the city-ends. And 
then finally, when actual power comes 
in our hands, we will have the chance 
of showing our practical sympathy for 
the maintenance and upkeep of India’s 
dilapidated villages by sufficient and 
equifcab^ expenses towards that end. 
Otherwise, just at present we find no 
good in merely stopping town activi- 


ties to a great extent and returning to 
the villages almost wholesale, without 
money in our hands — to act thero 
merely as helpless, effeminate eye- wit- 
nesses to the thousand and one woog, 
troubles, difficulties, miseries and 
sufferings of our village folk without 
the capacity to remove .away any ono 
of them. 

The presont political movement ig 
mainly a bourgeois ' one. The proletariat 
is slowly (and that only in big mill and 
factory towns) rising — but that again 
distinctly under the load of the former. 
Wo do nob deny that there must bo 
efforts in towns towards an enhance, 
mont of more governmental or official ex- 
penses for the villages, so far as efforts 
are of any avail. This side of the situa- 
tion has to be taken into consideration. 
But wo must not stop non-official private 
charities and exponsos towards village 
improvements, matorial, moral and 
spiritual. Wo must not bo like tlio 
prodigal son of the Biblo. The littlo 
seed of good that is in each one of us, 
has to be carefully sown and nurtured 
in the ground of our realistic life. 
Then it is sure to grow up gradually. 
And wo must remember that that little 
will bo taken away from us which we 
neglectfully leave oil uncultured and 
uneared for. 

Lot us, by the way, mention here 
what a saint once told a young lad. 
Swami Turiyananda was then nearly 
sixty, lie was still young, buoyant 
and very vigorous in spirit, lie had 
than undergone several operations with- 
out being chloroformed. His body was 
under extreme suffering. But each day 
his face shone up in exuberant brilliance 
and lustre. It remained red always. 
It was full of illumination. It ' vas 
courage- provoking. It spoke hope. i 
young man who had bad health and 
was sickly almost from boyhood bad 
been complaining to him that he ooul 
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not pursue any idoal worth speaking of, 
solely on that ground. He felt sinking 
and helpless every moment at an age 
when ho ought to have boon full of 
ardour and growing zeal every day. 
The Swami patiently heard everything. 
But he would not be convinced. Pessi- 
mism was unbearable to that monk who 
had fought for and won the treasure of 
spiritual success. lie could not brook 
depression. And almost Ramakrishna- 


like, he began to repeat — Forward, 
Forward, Forward. With a strong 
lion-like Vedanta voice that seemed to 
bospeak rage the Swami said : But in 
spite of that, you must try your bit. 
Rest assured, power will come. Condi- 
tions will be improved. The Mother sees 
sincerity , and adjusts accordingly.'" 

Bead before tho Saradananda Lyceum, 
Khatra, Bankura, Bengal. 


SELECTIONS FROM ADHYATMA RAMAYANA 
ARANYA KANDA: CHAPTER II 

SUTIKSJINA’S PKAYEU 
(Continued from last issue) 


aw: foraw u 

m srcra: ii \*\ ii 

tut 0 Rama beyond 

darkness or ignoranco (i.e., in 
pure Sattwa) fanrer abiding 
Thy lotus feet today 

3?rgcf: visible, to the physical eye 
i^ifa I see. c# Thou to those 
who are not virtuous saw: to the 
eye though not visible 

to those whose hearts 
are purified by repitition of Thy 
holy name (<# Thou) ever 
(h^t) dost manifest Thyself. 

31. 0 Rama, my fleshy 1 oyos have 
today the privilege of seeing Thee who 
0 vor abidost in regions beyond Tamus. 
Though Thou never appoarost before 
thoso who are not virtuous, Thou dost 
* Wa ys manifest Thyself to all whose 
Jfl&rts have been purified by the repe- 
Wenof Thy holy name. 


[1. During his regular meditations 
Sutikslina has been seeing Kama's form with 
liis mental eye.] 

ii 

wlrnii 
n ii 

rw O Rama though 

without form created 

through the intervention of Maya 
in the guise of an ideal 
man surpassingly 

handsome (lit. like a crore of 
Cupids) cKtfsflWRFj with comely 
bow and arrows with 

heart melting through compas- 
sion farawis^ of face beautiful 
with a smile aw Thy form 
T^lfir I behold. 

.‘12. Though formless, Thou appearest 
before mo today in tho guise of an ideal 
man, J holding a bow and quiver of 
arrows in hand, with a smiling form 
surpassing Cupid himself in beauty, and 
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a heart melting through compassion (for 
all creatures). 

[2. It is by the doclrino implied herein 
that the Adbyatma Ramayana harmonises 
Gnana and Bhakti. The Supreme Being is in 
reality formlis* and attribute leas - t but He 
assumes various forms endowed with supreme 
beauty and other auspicious attributes for 
the benefit of the devotees. In this aspect 
He is capable of being adored and propitiated 
with the fervont prayer and devotion of the 
Bhakta, although when conceived as the 
Absolute such human sentiments h*vc no 
meaning with reference to Him. When the 
devotee has progressed far in this relation- 
ship of love towards His personal aspect, He 
also grants him Gnana or the knowledge of 
Himself as the Absolute, Thus according to 
the Adhyatma Ramayana, Bhakfci is the 
means for God-realisation, Gnana being the 
neoessary development of mature Bhakti. ] 

IfaRRWW n 

strict 

imifir Tm u xx n 

#n<T^cf accompanied by Sita 
srfSrcfcrc wearing antelope skin 
incapable of being injured 
or overcome by the son 

of Suruitra (Lakshmana) Prw- 
whose lotus feet are 
worshipped with due rites 

resembling the blue lotus 
in hue whose qualities are 
infinite of supreme calmness 
3FRn*T%qr the blissful property which 
has come to me through my good 
fortune uir (Thee) 0 Rama 
always 'jnnnft I i-ahte. 

33. Always <io I saluto tho cilrn 
and blue coloured Hama, who is accom- 
panied by Sita and sorved duly by 
Lakshmana, who is dressed in antelope 
skin and endowed with oountless 


virtuos, and who is, as it were, my very 
good fortune manifested in human 
shape. 

ii 

^ ;t ni fof# ii x* ii 

rm 0 Rama 

utterly devoid of superimposi- 
tions beginning with space and 
timo sRfacWtir of tho brilliance 
of pure consciousness m Thy ^ 
form other Yogis) ^ 

let (them) know and realise (f^j 
but) today face to face 

tw to me ufaf visible this 

alone Ft form (nn my) in 
heart may (it) shine (wi I) 
TT supremo or formless aspect, 
(^RO-il: beyond the reach 

of speech and mind) *r not ffoist 
desire. 

34. Let other Yogins know and rea- 
lise Thco, 0 Kama, as radiant pure 
consciousness, transcending time ami 
space : but let there shino in my heart 
only this form of Thine which lias 
appeared hoforo mo faco to face today. 
For, the Supremo and the Formless I 
desire not*. 

(3. 'Phis is the character i.^tic. attitude of 
truo devotees. Though they have the know- 
ledge of God as tho Absolute, they do not 
desire like tho Gnani (knowkdgt-seekor) to 
realise their identity with the Supremo. On 
the other baud they dobiro like SutikBbnato 
retain tk.ir personality in order to contem- 
plate on His forms of Btauiy and Love and 
continuo their Attitude of devotion to nim* 
Sri Uam&krkhna beautifully expressed this 
idea, so dear to tho hi art of all devotees, 
when he said that ho would rather like to 
cat sugar than become 1 sugar.] 
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Communal Riots 
For well-nigh a decade the life and 
property of t P3oplo living in the big 
Indian cities have become insecure 
owing t0 the frequont outbroak of 
communal riots. These riots are often 
seen to break out with such sudden- 
ness and violence that the quiet going 
citizens who are the worst sufferers on 
such occasions find themselves unpre- 
pared either to defend themselves or to 
move away from the scones of violence 
tolocalitos that afford greater security. 
They have been the despair of both the 
Government and the leaders of tho 
national movoment since they form a 
serious obstaclo in tho work of both in 
tho country. Various causes havo boon 
attributed to these outbreaks. Tho Gov- 
ernment have felt tho national move- 
ment to be at the root of the trouble; in 
addition politicians in England mention 
also tho religious fanaticism of tho 
Indian masses, among their causes ; 
and people having nationalist leaning 
are prone to lay the blame at the door 
of the Government itself. In an in- 
structive article on this topic entitled 
Renascent India appearing in the July 
issue of Aryan Path , Dr. N. B. Paru- 
lekar gives a searching analysis of the 
causes that are mainly responsible for 
these riots. 

To begin with, Dr. Parulekar obsorvea 
that higher class Indians are ready to 
got arrangements mado on Indian rail- 
ways for providing separate refresh- 
ment stalls for third class passongors 
belonging to different religious groups 
while they themselves, both Hindus 
ami Muslims, have no scruple to sit 
togothor and to parbarke of refresh- 
ments provided in first and second 
class refreshment rooms. So also 
be notices that among those young- 
amn who gathor in the Y-M.G.A. in 
a city like Lahore for fun, pleasure and 
partaking of food, persons of all religi- 
ous persuasions can bo met with* “ It 
J! Possible to recognise from among 
"bom the future Civil Service men, 
barristers, legislators, municipal mayors 
sna men who would colleot votes and 
communal memoranda. But it is 


not so easy to understand just what 
takes them later to bigotry and com- 
munal partisanship.” In contrast to 
the scene of affluence and amity in the 
Y.M.C.A. ho paints vividly tho scenes of 
a dirty and congested slum in Lahore, 
where Hindus and Muslims alike live 
under most oppressing and insanitary 
conditions. l)r. Parulokar is struck 
with wonder at tho scale of values in 
tho mind of a communal loader whom 
ho interviewed. lie lived in the above 
mentioned locality “where street clean- 
ing was a primary necessary of life and 
political privileges would hardly bene- 
fit a people unless shown applicable to 
rolievo the surrounding misery.” “Are 
Hindus and Moslems worse enemies of 
one another”, asks Dr. Parulekar “than 
filth, poverty, ignorance, epidemics and 
abject political slavery ? How can those 
apparently educated men think of civil 
war when human life is prossed to its 
lowest ebb and so much can be done 
through co operation T 
“ Is thero any religious issue back of 
Hindu Moslem riots V ho asked people, 
and the uniform answer ho got was,“Not 
at all ”• “On the other hand the people 
uniformly told me that those who are 
instigating tho riots are not at all reli- 
gious. They mostly come from the 
educated class, nurtured in non-sec- 
tarian schools, good mixers in “ Y ” 
programmes, and turned out of univer- 
sities, certified as having received a 
liberal education.” On tho other hand 
tho humble village folk, both Hindus 
and Muslims, live on the best of terms, 
calling respocted neighbours of other 
communities as uncle, grandfather, 
brother and so on, asking each other’s 
counsel and sharing each other’s woes*” 
But what makes tho oduoated classes 
into violent communalists ? Dr. Paru- 
lokar’a analysis of the problem is as fol- 
lows. It is mainly the result of rivalry 
among small groups of tho oduoated for 
bread and butter. Owing to continuous 
foreign domination and autocratic rule, 
Government posts havo always carried 
with thorn all the public prestige. 
During the British rule extravagant 
salaries in excess of those in the U. S. A. 
or England are paid to offioers in higher 
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grades of service. Till now most of them 
were reserved for Europeans, but of late 
as a preliminary to the transference of 
political power, more of them have been 
thrown open to Indian candidates. 11 A 
scramble for these is in progress from 
noxo on, and a class of people are anxious 
to whip up communal feelings to got as 
many posts as possible reserved under 
communal auspices, but in reality for 
themselves and relatives. On the other 
hand the sons of farmers and far off vil- 
lagers who make up almost 90% of the 
country’s population, Hindu or Moslem, 
have as remote a chance of aspiring to 
any one of these as to the White House 
in Washington.” In the same way 
lawyers, merchants, contractors, etc., 
often appeal to the communal and reli- 
gious sense of the customers, not much 
through love of religion or community, 
but with a view to increase the busi- 
ness of themselves or their kinsmen. The 
greatest among them is the money len- 
der, both Marwari and Pathan, repre- 
senting Hindu and Moslem. Though ho 
himself remains casteless, colourless and 
creedless like the capital he deals with, 
he is clever enough to utilise religious 
pretexts to promote business. “ To my 
mind " says Dr. Parulekar “ the really 
bigoted and religious fanatic is far less 
dangerous than these cool calculating 
money lenders , in fanning communal 

trouble and keeping them burning 

One of them (in this instance a Pathan) 
started a Hindu Moslem riot in 
Bombay by forcibly taking away the 
wife of a mill hand as part of his unpaid 
interest. 1 ’ The sins of the usurors are 
however laid on their religions. 

Afraid of the wide-spread unemploy- 
ment among the educated, “the Govern- 
ment is playing into the hands of the 
communal leaders by agroeing to tako 
in men, not on the basis of merit but 
merely because they are members of 
certain communities. The man who 
wants to exploit for his owii advance- 
ment is doubly rewarded in promoting 
separative elements in religions. IIo can 
bargain with the alien Government ou 
the one hand, who want to onlist allies 
at a time when national forces are 
against them. Then, on the other hand, 
he hopet to please his respective electo- 
rate, which aga : n is separate for the 
Hindu and the Moslem, by demanding 


concessions and a few posts for the edu- 
cated unemployed multitude. He doos 
not care if the administration of 
the country be demoralised by a policy 
of patronage and men get their heads 
broken in wild riots. Never was so much 
premium put on a man for working 

against his nation The records of 

the communal leaders show that in 

real national service they are either 
nowhere or only occupy a remote place.” 

So far with rogard to the brains con- 
cerned in the nefarious work. “ The 
musses however are supplied by 
another set who are neither Hindu nor 
Moslem but are tho products of the 
industrial system and the busy life of 
big cities like Bombay, Calcutta, 
Karachi, Cawnporo, eto....“ The (indus- 
trial) process has not failed to breed 
large numbers of Gundas (loafers), J3ad- 
mashos (gangsters), similar to those in 
Chicago, Now York and other cities of 
Now York and America, playing pre- 
cisely the same part. The underworld 
in India has grown to an appreciable 
size. It recognises no religion oxcepfc 
that of recklessness, runs brothels, 
opium dens, and can bo hired to do any 
dirty job. It is no accident that Hindu- 
Moslem troubles are frequont in those 
cities whore this element is known to 

havo gathered considerable power 

and not in places sacred to Hindus or 
Moslems where religious fanaticism 
may be expected to bo most rampant 

Even after the riots (Cawnpore 

riots of 1931), men arrested on charges of 
murder and arson had found nodilUculty 
in lodging cash securities of Its. 30,000 
for bail and in one Instance an LLonovaiy 
Magistrate had stool surety for a 
notoriously bad character. In other 
words lliudu- Moslem troubles result 
when p roli tool's and gangmon havo a 
cliauco to got together." 

Thus the trouble centres mainly 
round industrial towns, whereas hand- 
ful of followers of one religion arc living 
in perfect security in villages wherein 
the majority are of another faith* 
Houco all talk of tho possibility of civil 
war is mere bluff. The root causes oi 
the trouble lie in the selfishness of the 
educated classes, and the rise 0 
gangmon in towns. Tho latter pheno- 
menon, according to Dr. Parulek ar .^ 
analogous to the rise of the Pinaaries 
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a nd the Thugs during the time of the nor the growth of the national move- 
transference of political power from ment are responsible for these ugly 
Indian hands to tho British. Whatever manifestations, as interested critics of 
that bo. it is clear that neither religion India allege to be the case. 

REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Self-Realisation (Life and 
Teachings of Ramana Maiiaestti) : 
By B. V. Narasimha Sic a mi. Pub- 
lished by Sri Niranjnnananda Swami t 
Secretary, Bamanashrama Tiruvanna- 
malai. Pages 242 . 

Kvorywhore in India we notice at 
the present day the distinctive signs 
of a great awakening. People are 
becoming more and more conscious of 
an inner urge, prompting them to trans- 
cend the petty limitations of the social 
or religious groups into which they 
find themselves horn. In their eager- 
ness to overcome such limitations any- 
how many are, however, taking a hostile 
attitude towards religion, as if religion 
has been all along advocating, instead 
of combating, tho organised greed and 
cut-throat rivalries which are the root 
causes of our present woes. In con- 
trast to this there is tho school main- 
taining that India is spiritual and that 
it is Indian spirituality that should 
save tho West, which it calls 1 materia- 
listic’. In the midst of these opinions, 
arguments and refutations, the earnest 
seeker finds that a host of roil saints 
are still leading their peculiarly silent 
lives as of old aud sending into this 
distracted world, witli their every 
breath, powerful currents of thought, 
which are over bound to unite men 
and make their lives worth living. 
Real saints are abovo the distinctions 
of caste, creed or race. Vet parti- 
cular castes, creeds or races are en- 
abled to raise them solves up to a con- 
siderable extent by a healthy pride in 
the saints they produce. So may 
South India — to draw the narrowest 
circle possible — bo justly and most pro- 
fitably proud of this greatest of her 
living saints, Sri Ramana Maharshi, 
^hoso^ life Srimat B. V. Narasimha 
oWami has now brought out in a con- 
venient and beautiful form. The author 
wmost eminently fitted for this task. 
r* a ?\ n 6 been long an active l;iw> er and 
Politician in his earlier life, Narasimha 
Wami has had ample opportunities of 


moving with men of various types and 
is consequently not a man likely to be 
swept off his feet into sontimental ado- 
ration of any one by a fow instances of 
dreams or mind-reading or cataleptic 
fits. In fact, from 1928 he has been mak- 
ing a critical yet reverent study of the 
Maharshi and his teachings. Through 
out the book, therefore, we find that 
facts have been gathered most carefully 
and presented only after a thorough 
scrutiny. Many are apt to think, and 
even to find, that to remain with a 
silent sage for long is rather dull or 
embarrassing. But here, in this life, as 
brought out by the author, tho pre- 
sence of tho silent Maharshi, made as 
intensely real as his actual company 
could be, carries with it such lively, 
human interest and spiritual radiance, 
that on laying down tho volume one 
feels that a blissful “something,” dearer 
to one's heart than life itsolf, has begun 
tosendfortha thrilling vibration in 
some innermost recess of one’s boing, 
and is giving one a sense of fullness and 
satisfaction hitherto unfelfc. In creat- 
ing this feeling, the author’s literary 
skill, his apt quotations from various 
sources and his masterly arrangement 
of scenes and personages must be greatly 
responsible. But more than all these, are 
tho sublime personality of the Maharshi 
himself and the groat devotion with 
which the authors heart has been charg- 
ed by coming into contact with him. 
Tiruvannamalai has become doubly 
sacred today because of tho Maharshi’s 
taking up his abode there. We wish this 
volume a wide circulation, so that more 
may come to know of his holy life and 
gut tho benefit of his contact, while 
his earthly form is yet incur midst. 

Spiiutual Life: By A. 11. Jai - 
singfiam. Published by Gancsh d Co., 
Madras. Pages 100. Price Re. lj — 

This is ft lucidly written book, with 
a nice foreword by T. L. Vaswani. 
The author is one of those who have 
felt keenly that “ organised” religions, 
with their emphasis on outward forms 
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and creeds, have become organisations 
of powor more than instruments of 
service. Truth, he says, loses its fresh- 
ness in being harnessed to a theory. 
And he forcibly brings out the havoc 
wrought by the quarrels to establish 
the superiority of particular theories or 
“ faiths ” over others. The rising 
generation wants to see God face to 
face, if He exists, or not believe in 
Him at all. Science can perhaps help 
to bring about a New Revelation, the 
realisation of the One God who “ is 
neither Christian nor Mohammedan, 


nor Hindu nor Buddhist". But will 
she? How far can the worship of tho 
Beautiful help humanity ? These and 
many other “ paths " are discussed and 
the heed for a “ tuning ” or discipline 
adequately stressed. With all tin's, 
those who set any value upon spiritual 
life must be in full accord. But while 
admitting that “ as we enter the search 
we iiud that all these paths are one", 
we are unable to see the justification 
for the immediate, unqualified deduc- 
tion from it that “it is not necessary 
to know any one (path)". 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


Sri Ramakrishna Malh Charitable 

Dispensary, Mylapore, Madras 

We beg to place before the public a 
brief review of the work done by tho 
Sri Ramakrishna Math Charitable Dis- 
pensary, Mylapore, during tho past half- 
year (1st January 1931 to 30th Juno, 
1931). 

Dr. G. S. Khatre, M.D, <fc B.S. is in 
charge of the Institution, and is assisted 
by two members of the Math as before. 

A tabulated statement* from which a 
comparative study can bo made of tho 
number of patients treated during tho 
half-year just over and tho first half of 
the previous year is given in tho foot- 
note. As contrasted with 11399 in the 
first half of .1930 the total number of new 
cases treated during the corresponding 
period of this year is 12438. A glance 
over the other figures also would show to 
what extent the work of the institution 
has already grown and is likely to grow 
before the year is out. We beg to make 
special mention here of tho fact that 
under tho direction of our experienced 
Doctor over 97 6 injections were given 
for various diseases within these six 
months and 378 minor operations were 
performed during the same period. 

The present shed is quite insufficient to 
accommodate the Doctor, his assistants, 
the stock of medicines and the ever- 
increasing numbor of pationts. Cases 

'"Statement showing 


requiring washing and dressing are also 
growing from day to day, and a spacious 
walled room, which will prevent the 
patient under “ operation " from being 
subjected to the gaze of the rest of the 
people, has become absolutely nocossary. 

It has, therefore, been proposod to 
erect a building on a suitable plot of 
land at an estimated cost of Rs. 10,000 
(Rupees Ton Thousand only). Funds 
are required also to moot the increased 
recurring expenditure occasioned by the 
rise in tho number of pationts and the 
consequent necessity of engaging fresh 
assistants to the Doctor. Often duo to 
want of funds to purchase modern appli- 
ances and outfits, wo are unable to avail 
ourselves fully of the talents and experi- 
ence of the Doctor, and this is resulting 
in denial of service to maiay a patient. 

In view of thoso facts, we appeal to 
tho generous public, whose ungrudging 
sympathy and co operation have been 
the means of raising this institution iiO 
its present state, to contribute their fur- 
ther quota of help and remove its long- 
standing needs, thereby promoting its 
noble cause of rendering loving service 
to the suffering humanity. Any contri- 
bution, however small, will be thank- 
fully received and duly acknowledged. 

(Sd.) Swami Ambit KSWA iiANANDA* 


President, 

B. K t Math and Mission Branch , 
Mylapore , Ma-<h as ' 

the number of patients treated : - 


Period. New No. 

Jan. o June 1930 11399 

Jan. to June 1931 12438 

Male. Female. 

Jan. to June 1931 : 4119 3658 


Repeated No. Total. 

11444 22843 

17938 30376 

Ch. Hindu. Muh. Chr. 

4661 11994 188 256 




11 Let the lion of Vedanta roar ” 

Let mo tell you, strength is what wo want and the first step in getting 
strength is to uphold the Upanishads and believe that “ I am the Atman". 

Swami Vivhananda 
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PRAYER 

^r. qrafa r to: jmmrc ^wjpi ^ i 
juroftmk r f^Pf w sitopt r r n 
TO: ftPKRPT R ^ to: ftiRidPi R ^WfPT R i 
to: sfircfift r w to r wrr w n 

I bow to Thee, 0 Lord, who art beyond the sea as well as on 
this side of the sea. I bow to Thee who art in large sailing vessels 
as well as in small boats. I bow to Thee who arc in the depths of 
the sea as well as on the borders of the coast land. I bow to Thee 
who art in the herbs on the seashore on well as in the foaming 
waves. I bow to Thee who art on the sands of the seashore as well 
48 in the waters at the mouth of the river. I bow to Thee who art 
® the small pebbles as well as in the calm expanse of the sea. I 
W to Thee, 0 Lord All-pervading, who art in the barren soil where 
^ere is not a blade of grass. And again, I bow to Thee who art 
m the flowing water courses. 

Yajubvsda 
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SOME LESSONS FROM OUR PAST— II 


N fcho previous part of this essay we 
tried to make dear the distinc- 
tion between the two types of civilisa- 
tions and the fundamental laws that 
regulate their rise and fall. We showed 
that the vitality of a culture depends 
upon the balance effected between the 
oosmical and moral elements of human 
nature. When the balance is upset in 
either way, civilisations decline. The 
downfall of such cultures as are based 
predominantly upon the cosmical prin- 
ciple stops only in death, whereas in the 
case of those that are essentially spiri- 
tual in outlook it results only in a 
state of decadenco resulting from an 
undue disregard of tho cosmical prin- 
ciple of life. By the expression ‘ dis- 
regard of the cosmical principle of life,’ 
is meant tho loss of that practical sense 
and spirit of adjustment without the 
aid of whioh morality and goodness 
cannot by themselves secure for a nation 
an assured place in this world of strife. 
So we find in history the sorrowful 
spectacle of nations, who, in spite of 
their freedom from all traces of blood- 
guilt and moral depravity, are yet 
dogged by an undeserved fate of suffer- 
ing and oppression inflicted on them 
by physically superior raco3. We shall 
now proceed to show by an examina- 
tion of certain aspects of India's 
national life how it is the disregard of 
the cosmical principle of life that has 
led to her downfall. 

Indian society was from very early 
times a conglomeration of cultures in- 
troduced by races differing widely from 
one another in their essential charac- 
teristics as well as the stage of evolu- 
tion read: by them. There was first 
of all the stream of Indo- Aryans which 


oamo into contact with the Dravidian 
and the aboriginal olements that were 
spread all over the land. In the same 
way tho other invading races from 
the north — the Persians, Greeks, Scy- 
thians, Huns, etc. — got adapted to the 
Indian soil and were eventually amal- 
gamated with Hindu society. These 
diverse elements were accommodated 
into our society by their being grouped 
into different castes on the basis of 
their racial and cultural differences. 
The insitution of castes or water- tight 
sooial compartments saved the more 
evolved sections of society from the fate 
of cultural degradation by promiscuous 
mixing with their cultural inferiors 
while it was supposed to leave the latter 
groups in freedom to evolve themselvos 
in time into higher stagos of civilisation- 
In other countries where races with 
greater colour consciousness have found 
themselves placod by tho side of back- 
ward races, tho former have always 
followed a policy of organised slaughter 
and enslavement of tho latter. But tho 
institution of caste discouraged such 
excesses of cruelty and pointed out a 
more humano, though rather cold, w.iy 
of dealing with the backward races. 
Whou in tho progress of metaphysical 
and religious thought the system was 
vivified by the application of the doc- 
trine of Swadharama in its working, 
it provided for a time a means for com- 
bining social efficiency with the spiritual 
progress of tho whole community. Thus 
a harmony was effected between the 
cosmical and moral aspects of human 
nature in the sooial polity of ancient 
India resulting in the glorious culture of 
the past of which we are all pnwd 
today. 
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But this state of harmony and the 
consequent social health did not how- 
ever last for all time ; for the system 
had within it certain profound defects 
which became quite apparent when 
it came face to face with societies based 
on more advanced principles of organi- 
sation. The ancient loaders of society, 
in their anxiety to preserve and 
develop the culture of the more 
evolved social groups, did not realise 
the mischievous consequences of water- 
tight social compartments. Though 
admirably suited to fulfil the purpose 
for which it was intended and also to 
protect the backward sections from 
extermination, it however developed in 
the minds of the higher classes an atti- 
tude of neglect towards their cultural 
inferiors. Neglect in turn developed into 
contempt and contempt into actual ob- 
struction and opposition. In place of 
playing the part of an elder brother to 
the backward sections of their country- 
men, the highor classes zealously guard- 
ed against the infiltration of the culture 
that gave them prestige, into the ranks 
of their more backward brethren. In 
justification of thoir exclusive spirit 
certain quasi-religious explanations 
were also invented to qualm the consci- 
ence of those who felt the unfairness of 
this policy of neglect and segregation. 
Even the great spiritual leaders of the 
past could not wholly overcome these 
traditional prejudices and failod to open 
the doors of culture unreservedly to all 
who wished to partake of its riches* 
The result was that the backward sec- 
tions remained always backward, prac- 
tically unaffected by the groat cultural 
movements that were changing and 
Moulding the lives of other sections of 
^0 people. Even today thoir ilescend- 
ftnfcs live practically the vory same sort of 
10 aa *heir ancestors did, say a thou- 
aai *d years ago, and if at present there 
18 u °tioeable any sign of change in their 


mode of life it is wholly due to the 
liberalising influence of modern times, 
lienee we find in India today the ano- 
malous spectacle of a large section of in- 
fant humanity which has been living for 
centuries, if not for millenniums, by the 
side of highly advanced and cultured 
communities that are producing ideal 
men and women who could stand com- 
parison with others of thoir kind in any 
other part of the world. This stagnation 
of the genius of a large section of people 
resulted in serious consequences to the 
national life of India. Not only was the 
nation deprivod of the possible contri- 
bution of those people if they were 
allowed the benefit of free social inter- 
course and indulgent patronage, but 
also of the more important service they 
could have rendered in national defence 
and administration. 

The system of Varnashrama carried 
the principle of division of labour in 
social functions to a dangerous extent. 
It created a state of affairs in which 
society had to depend exclusively on 
particular castes for the performance of 
particular functions. But there are 
functions of common interest which it 
is dangerous to set apart as reserved 
subjects for closed aristocracies as castes 
tended to become, lest these aristocra- 
cies should abuse their powor or fail 
altogether to discharge thoir duties. 
The work of defence and administration 
is an instance to the point. This was a 
subject specially reserved for the 
Kshatriyas. It was thoir Swadharma 
to cultivate heroism, martial spirit, 
chivalry and administrative skill and to 
use these qualities for the defence and 
proper administration of the country. 
But powor when removed from the 
light of public scrutiny or allowed to 
stagnate within a closed circle is sure 
to become a menace to the general pub- 
lic in course of time. This was exactly 
what happened with the Kshatriyas, 
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as will be clear to any dose and critical 
reader of the Puranas and the Maha- 
bharata. They became greedy, tyranni- 
cal and aggressive in spirit, and in 
the language of the Puranas the Lord 
Himself had to descend to our planet 
to rid the earth of the burden of its 
unrighteous kings. And in the Maha- 
bharata war which marked the climax 
of their aggressive spirit largo numbers 
of them got destroyed in fratricidal 
warfare, and the country was left 
without an effective military and 
administrative organisation to look 
after its political destinies. The other 
seotions of people like the Brahmanas, 
Vaisyas and Sudras, brought up as they 
were in occupations of a peaceful nature, 
were unfit both by temperament and 
training to step into the shoes of the 
Kshatriyas as guardians of the country’s 
peace. The result was that the forces 
of disruption, once set in motion, 
completely destroyed the country’s 
political solidarity and exposed it to 
countless inroads by barbarous tribes 
from the north* west. The Puranas 
indicate this period of increasing 
lawlessness and foreign domination as 
the accursed age of Kali when the 
Mlechchas will rule the country. Tho 
history of India has only proved this 
prediction to be too true. It is true 
that in historical timo3 India produced 
some powerful lines of kings like the 
non Kshatriya dynasties of Mauryas 
and Guptas and the truly heroic and 
chivalrous chieftains like the Neo- 
Kshatriyas or the Rajput dynasties of 
Medieval India. But the mentality 
oreated by the Varnashrama system of 
social organisation prevented the 
growth of a wide public sense among 
the masses. Their vision was con- 
fined to their caste duties, the perfor- 
mance of which in the right manner and 
in the rignt spirit assured them their 
daily bread in this world and salvation 


after their death. This was all they 
cared for. The popular adage 1 Who 
cares if Rama rules or Ravana rules ? ’ 
expresses their attitude exactly. They 
were practically untouched by the main 
problems of administration or by anxiety 
for the fate of their race and their coun- 
try in the future. 

Even the leaders of sooiety did not 
look at their social system with a 
critical eye. The fact that it adequate- 
ly fulfilled both the physical and spiri- 
tual needs of the individual and also of 
the community for a long time made 
them regard it as a perfect system. But 
as a matter of fact it could work well 
only as long as it had not to face the 
competition of other societies based 
upon more efficient principles of social 
organisation. They little saw that it 
made them socially inefficient, disunit- 
ed and easily susceptible to tho aggres- 
sion of communities organised on a 
more unifying and democratic principle. 
Thus the Varnashrama system failed in 
tho long run to harmonise the ideal of 
spiritual life with tho requirements of 
an efficient civic life, even as the Euro- 
pean society of today has failed to 
harmonise efficient civic life with tho 
ideal of spiritual life. Owing to certain 
one-sided notions regarding spiritual 
life the leaders of Indian socioty were 
led to minimise tho importance of study- 
ing the conditions of society in other 
parts of the world and of organising 
their own in a way suited to meet the 
aggressive tendencies of more ambitious 
people. The serious consequences of this 
negligence has all along marred the 
peaceful progress of Indian national life* 
Tho great battle-fields of Indian history 
whether they be of Hydnspes, Paniput 
or Plassey, where the antedated tactics 
and indisciplined manoeuvres of Indian 
armies received their duo roward o 

ignoble defeat and disastrous rout, form 

only a dramatic revelation of the 
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general inefficiency of Indian soicety 
and a warning to posterity against the 
dangers of antedated forms of social 

organisation. 

The domination of social groups of 
foreign origin had serious consequences 
on a people having such a keen sense of 
national pride as the Hindus. Though 
dominated by foreigners, the Hindus 
would not give up their ancestral cul- 
ture, for its basis was still vital 
although its superstructure had been 
negligently allowed to dilapidate. But 
what is strange is the fact that the 
Hindu society failed to profit by bitter 
experiences even. The sort of response 
it gave to these rude stimuli from out- 
side was wholly in the wrong direction. 
In place of learning the more progres- 
sive principles of social organisation 
from the foreign conquerors, the Hindu 
society sought shelter behind the wall 
of exclusivism and rigid conservatism. 
The rigid caste rules that stood in 
the way of free social intercourse 
among Hindus themselves were applied 
also in their relationship with the 
foreigners. Although this saved the 
Hindu society from disintegration 
during periods of crisis, it was also as a 
result of this that the Hindus failed to 
appreciate and to grasp those principles 
of social organisation that gave greater 
coherence and strength to their con- 
querors. What was more, their over- 
stressed and even suicidal rules of 
external purity rapidly undermined 
their social strength. The atti- 
tude of the Hindus towards men and 
women converted or defiled by foreig- 
ners is an instance to the point. When 
foriegn missionaries, in earlier times 
Muslim and later times Christian, 
^8*n to convert large numbers from 
the backward classes, to many of whom 
these foreign faiths came as saving fac- 
tos from Heaven, the Hindus did prac- 
iQally nothing to prevent this process of 


social disintegration by improving 
the status of their long-neglected bre- 
thren. Not only did they refuse to 
take converts from foreign faiths, unlike 
the Hindu society of more ancient days, 
but even closed the portals of their 
society to such persons as were once 
converted to alien faiths and later on 
desired to go back to their old society. 
The treatment especially of women who 
unfortunately happened to fall into the 
hands of foreign invaders was even more 
heartless and disastrous. In some ancient 
Smritis like that of Devala there are 
provisions for taking back such unfor- 
tunate victims after a simple process of 
purification. But in later times, and 
even to some extent at the present dayt 
the Hindus have preferred to leave them 
beyond their social pale and thus force 
them to become members of alien socie- 
ties. For fear of breaking their conven- 
tional rules of purity the Hindus 
never used to sail during the past few 
centuries to countries of Europe to study 
at first hand their methods of organise- 
tion.industry and marketing, the superio- 
rity of which had long been demonstrated 
to them in battle-fields and markets of 
their own country. What else could 
one say of the race but that it had lost 
all practical sense when it followed 
such suicidal rules of external purity 
which, when viewed critically, had no 
connection with the fundamental laws 
of spiritual life? 

We should however warn our readers 
in this connection against drawing 
any inference involving the assumption 
that the principles of spiritual life and 
the requirements of social efficiency are 
incompatible with each other. In fact 
our thesis is just to prove the contrary. 
What we wish to make out is that the 
spiritual principles have to be applied 
not only in relation to the life of indivi- 
duals but also with regard to the life of 
the community at large,and in so doing 
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the methods of their application in 
■ooial matters have to be changed in the 
light of the social experiments carried 
on by communities in other parts of 
the world. It is unfortunate that reli- 
gion stands in the eyes of many of its 
adherents in direct opposition to the 
spirit of healthy change. The idea of 
revelation invariably associated with 
all religions has often led people to re- 
gard even institutions of a semi -reli- 
gious nature as the quintessence of 
perfected wisdom, and to look upon all 
innovations in their workings as 
amounting virtually to sacrilegious acts. 
Except some of the fundamental laws 
of spirituul life, neither religion as 
organised in society nor institutions 
based on it are above the need of well- 
directed change. They do not really 
stand opposed to change unless their 
adherents perversely make them do so. 
In India, as society was based on cer- 
tain spiritual laws, it was conceived by 
many that it was in itself a perfected 
institution and therefore stood above 
the pale of human innovation. But 
change everything must in this world, 
and especially so all social institutions 
which are the direct product of evolu- 
tion. If any society perversely puts 
down this inward urge for change, 
the only result is that it will he deprived 
of the benefit of intelligent human 
direction and be led in the process of 
nature through travails that could 
otherwise have been avoided. Thus the 
Hindu society, deprived of its plastic 
nature due to the conscious avoidance 
of even purposeful change, got stuck up 
in the mire of stagnation and failed to 
keep pace with tho rest of mankind. 
Hindu society passed though such a 
state of stagnation and dccadenoe not 
because of the spiritual principles 
underlying its social organisation, but 
because ol the perversity of its mem- 
bers and their contemptuous negligence 


of the achievements of the reBt of huma- 
nity. The principles of spiritual life 
do not really stand against social effioi. 
ency. It is only the sloth and conser- 
vatism of man that do so. 

In fact India has not yet applied all 
the great spiritual laws embodied in 
her scriptures in the working of her 
social destinies. The great Acharyas of 
old could apply them mostly in the 
life of individuals only and the society 
as a whole was left to be guided by age- 
long conventions irrespective of their 
merit in the matter of promoting the 
material well-being of the people. They 
preached tho great Adwaita doctrine of 
the oneness of all beings, but failed to 
apply it in thoir relation to the out- 
castes of society. They preached tho 
doctrine of divine immanence, but did 
not sufficiently stress the path of salva- 
tion through the service of God imma- 
nent in society and in all individuals 
that constitute it. It is the work re- 
served for renascent India to achieve 
this task that was left undone by the 
groat Acharyas of old. Vedanta should 
no longer remain the preserve of the 
Pandit or tho Sannyasin, but should 
become the property of the masses also, 
lifting them up in the spiritual scale, 
as well as sustaining them in the strife 
and struggle of life. If the theory of 
Atman has raised individuals to the 
heights of spiritual realisation, its 
potentialities are no less when applied 
to the workings of society, in elevatiug 
the collective life of a peoploand in pro- 
viding a solid basis for healthy demo- 
cratic institutions. Tho great. doctrine 
of Swadharma, preached in the Gita 
and applied mainly for the regulation of 
oaste duties in the old Varnashrama 
scheme, has now to be reinterpreted 
as a sublime code of civic morality* 
In the light of the gospel of Neo- 
Vedanta there is "no distinction hence- 
forth between sacred and secular. To 
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labour is to pray. To conquer is to 
renounce. Life is itself religion. To 
have and to hold is as stern a trust as 
to quit and to avoid.” Remembering the 
fundamental tenets of Vedanta let New 
India try to work out on a larger scale 
the same principles that the Varna- 
shrama system tried to embody in indi- 
vidual lives and the workings of caste 
organisations. Let it try to avoid the 
mistakes of the Varnashrarnites of old 
and build up an ideal of life in which 
the requirements of a high spiritual life 
and of an efficient civic life are harmo- 
niously combined, thus solving a problem 
which neither the ancient nor the 
modern world has successfully tackled- 
For in the memorable words of sister 
Nivedita “The mind of our civilisation is 
awake once more and we know the long 


ages of theocratic development are per- 
fected, while before us lies the task of 
actuating those mighty ideals of civic 
and national life by which the theocratic 
achievement of our fathers are to be pro- 
tected and conserved. Wo are now to 
go out, as it were, i nto the waste spaces 
about our life and build there those 
towers and bastions of self-organisation 
and mutual aid, by which we are yet 
to become competent to deal with the 
modern world and all its forces of 
aggression. The bricks lie there, in 
abundance, for our work. The ele- 
ments abound in our history, our lite- 
rature, our traditions and our customs 
by which we can make ourselves a strong 
and coherent people. It needs only 
that we understand our purpose and 
the methods of its accomplishment." 


THE PLACE OF SERVICE AND WORSHIP IN 
ADVAITA VEDANTA 

By Dr . Mahendranath Sarkar , ill. A Ph D. 


the spirit of service can reveal to 
0 us the identity of humanity, the 
spirit of religion can make us realise the 
same truth in a wider sense. In religion 
we transcend, humanity and feel the 
truth of identity through naturo and 
divinity. The seers of the Upanishads 
have this vision when they fool the 
presence of the same reality in us and 
outside us, through nature, society, men 
a nd Gods, the Adhibhuta, Adhyatma 
and Adhidaiva forces. 

The undue importance on personality 
hfts generated a tendency to think of 
wligion always in terms of fellowship 
m °°mmunity of spirits. It encourages 
atheistic attitude of communion, deyo- 
lon » ^signation, eto. But should it not 
h® Pointed out that personal feelings 
ftt ° the essence of religion? Religion 


has its value because it enlightens, 
because it illuminates. Illumination 
is its hast gift. Devotion may be the 
attitude of the initiate, hut it is not 
necessarily the ond of seeking. Truth 
and light are the fruits and promises of 
religion ; they can make ns free and 
break our fetters. The expansive life 
is the attraction of all religions. Gan 
it be said seriously that our spirit can 
refuse this expansion when the perso- 
nality is being overshadowed? The 
attachment to personality is attachment 
to our orientation and history, and if 
the promise of expansion and freedom 
from time sense is before us, can it be 
maintained on any ground that spiritual 
expansion is possible only so far and no 
further ? Personality is associated with 
time-sense and unless the time-sense 
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is transcended the light of truth 
cannot be focussed upon the self. The 
sense of personality, instead of being the 
secure ground of religious consciousness, 
is a bar to the height of the realisation 
of the deep and unfathomable being 
which overpowers our relative existences 
with its immensity and transcendence. 
Bold is indeed the soul that can wel- 
come this immensity of existence in 
his being. This enlightenment dazzles 
his consciousness, but it gives freedom 
from the limitation and the restriction 
of the self that has to make its progress 
through time. Immortality which is 
the promise of spirituality cannot be 
realised and enjoyed unless the time- 
sense not only in its disoretenoss but 
in its continuous duration is transcend- 
ed. 

Religion begins with the receptivity of 
our being to the Expansive Self floating 
all around us. It ends with our com- 
plete installation in the Vastness when 
the sense of relativity has vanished. 
The right attitude can implant in us 
the impenetrable depth of being, for it 
helps the seeker to give up his little 
self in the surrounding vastness and 
calm. 

The complete relaxation of our “little 
being" brings the truth near to us, and 
with the complete resolution of tho 
little self the truth shine3 in all splon- 
dour in tho shrine of our being. Tho 
Belf, lost in the Pacific Ocean of 
Being, manifests the self in its simplest 
dignity and transcendent purity. The 
withdrawal of the past and the future 
into the eternal present, the vanishing 
of space into the spaceless plenum of 
being makes the truth appear as the 
greatest wonder and the most familiar 
fact. The habitual adaptation of our 
intellectual and moral being to tho order 
of relativ values is a bar to the realisa- 
tion of truth in its essence. Truth is 
familiar because it transcends the dis- 


tance of space and time. It is intimate 
because it is the essenoe of being. The 
intellect creates division where there is 
none, and after creating it, it is anxious 
to break it. It tries an impossibility. I Q 
the world of space and time the shadow 
of truth exists and not its being. And 
if religious consciousness stirs our 
deeper being it is only because the little 
being has been temporarily ov Qr . 
shadowed in the immensity of the 
Immanent Spirit. Religion as the con. 
scious pursuit is the feeling of this un- 
bounded being which becomes greater 
reality with the withdrawal of the little 
self from the scene. 

Advaita Vedanta welcomes religious 
instinct, for it cannot be satisfied with 
the little. It is the seeking of the ex- 
panse, of the all-embraoive. It refuses 
to accept that kind of religious con- 
sciousness which, neglecting Boing in its 
transcendence and in its immanence, gets 
its all in personal satisfaction and 
delight. Advaita affirms that personal 
satisfaction does not oomo either in ser- 
vice or in religion. Both make our 
being receptive to the impersonal or 
the supra-personal, for that is our being 
and self. Personality however gentle 
and sweet, or majestic and vigorous, 
binds the soul to its littleness and con- 
fines it to the world of expression in 
space and time. It does not give that 
detachment which allows it the delight 
of the impersonal and tho absolute. 

When the Advaitin takes to worship 
lie does it in a special way suited to the 
Advaitio outlook on life. He does not 
allow the least distinction between him 
and the object of worship. He has hie 
concentration upon the identity of being 
underlying the worshipper and the 
worshipped. All worship seeks a kind 
of identity between the two, but of this 
identity the Advaita Vedantin is more 
conscious. Worship oan have no effect 
and meaning if does not remove the 
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distance between man and God. Of 
oourse this method of worship has been 
prescribed for those that have not got 
the transcendental bont of mind and 
cannot take to the philosophic disci- 
pline. But this method has the invari- 
able effect of stirring the depth of 
consciousness, and if the spirit of 
identity is not lost upon the seeker, it 
can gradually install him in its truth. 
In worship the mental being of the 
seeker gets transformed into the object 
of worship and the consciousness under- 
lying the mental stuff becomes identi- 
fied with tho cosmic consciousness. 
Iswara’s being is reflected upon the 
seeker, and gradually his ‘ I ’ gets merged 
into the cosmic T. 

And since the outlook of identity is 
not lost sight of, its truth is reflected in 
tho transformed mental being which 
bocomos more transparent and chasten- 
ed. In this transparent mental being 
the truth of tho transcendent conscious- 
ness in the form of Sakshi, the witness, 
bocomos a fact and a realisation. And the 
more the detachment and the trans- 
cendence of the Sakshi is established, 
the more the attention is withdrawn 
from the mental being and its finer 
working. And the reality of the im- 
personal becomes evident. Then with 
an effort of supreme withdrawal con- 
sciousness becomes completely free from 
the vital mental vehicle. 

But this oonsummation cannot come 
at once. For the vehicle consisting of 
the physical and mental body exists for 
a time, and unloss its momentum is 
exhausted through its natural function- 
ing it cannot totally disappear. Know- 
ledge kills ignorance, it cannot kill the 
energy which the adept’s Karma has let 
loose. Energy must dissipate itself 
through a spontaneous functioning 
before it can completely vanish. 

Knowledge has the dulling effect up- 
°n the new formations, the new orea- 
22 


tions of Karma, for tho sense of agency 
is lost. The assertion of determined 
effort has been displaced by the ease of 
spontaneity. Tho solf is no longer the 
agent. Nature’s forces find a natu- 
ral outlet through nature’s vehicle 
in the enlightened soul. Tho realisa- 
tion of transcendence takes away all the 
restrictions of our being and puts the 
dynamism to a free and unfettered activi- 
ty. And naturally tho fine dynamism 
of the adept becomes receptive to the 
wide current of cosmic lifo. The with- 
drawnnoss of the little * 1 1 and limited 
personality puts the liberated soul to 
this advantage. His whole being be- 
comes cosmically vibrative — and that 
in a natural and spontaneous way — 
though all the time it enjoys the bless- 
ed delight of identity. The adept enjoys 
a dual nature so long as his mental vital 
sheath lasts. Strictly he enjoys the be- 
atitude of identity. He is almost indif- 
ferent to and semi-conscious of the 
physical life. Though he is responsive to 
tho wide currents of life and at times 
unfailingly reactive, still this respon- 
siveness and reaction are more automa- 
tic than volitional. He moves but does 
not move. He is active but is not active. 
He lives but does not live. He is alive 
and dead alike. 

This dual nature is indeed a mystery 
that is in us, and that becomes a fact 
after realisation, after the psychological 
transformation of our being through 
illumination. The elimination of the 
differentiating sense of the soul and the 
psyche is the root cause of this trans- 
formation. The psyche is no longer 
alive in the usual sense. It is dead in 
its individual inclinations though it is 
fully alive to cosmic aims and purposes. 
Hence the adept is no longer a person 
in the ordinary sense. He has no free 
will, no free action, though he eosmio- 
ally strives for the good of all. And 
yet this striving is strictly not his own, 
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be does not know that he stirs. Such an 
elasticity of being and movement is 
possible because of the effulgence of 

self. 

The more impersonal our being is, 
the more effective it becomes as a 
civilising force. For it is no longer 
bound by ethical or spiritual dualism, 
by any consideration of rolativo values. 
Personality implies a limitation and 
personal creation suffers from the alter- 
natives of choice — good and bad, ugly 
and beautiful, etc. Personal creation 
has an extornal reference and has to 
moot an opposition. The free personal 
creation has a realistic beginning and 
end and a motive. Advaita rejects such 
an idea and conception. Creation, 
according to it, is spontaneous. It is 
not an unfoldment of idea or a moan- 
ing, it is an ideal projection. The idea 
of a realistic beginning or end lias no 
moaning and is not consistent with 
creative evolution. Advaita Vedanta 
retains the dynamic process in space 
and time but retains it as a spontane- 
ous process. Brahman exhales, creation 
begins ; Brahman inhales, the cosmic 
process withdraws. Advaita insists 
upon this spontaneity and affirms that 
the more the impersonality of the self 
is installed in us, the more spontaneous 
and automatic become our movement 
and action. It is no action through 
desire, it is therefore not binding. And 
since the self becomes free from the 
limitation of personality, the psycho at 
once has the force of an expansion, 
it feels therefore no limitation of 
the previous personal self. It sees 
everything reflected in itsolf and it 
is reflected in overy being. The 
world seems to be moving in it and 
the creation seems to be the reflection 
of its sublime self* The introversion 
of being a the inversion of vision can- 
not remain silent in us. All spiritual 
vision has a transforming influence upon 


our mental being. Hence the Advaitic 
vision of identity must have eradicat- 
ed the restrictions of will and the self- 
centrednoss of fooling. Will moves 
spontaneously but cosmically. Feeling 
becomes all ornbracivo. Love and ser- 
vice aro basod upon a now basis. They 
lose the previous meaning of a froo solf- 
giving to welcomo the wide self and to 
realise the fine delight. It now be- 
comes the forco that weleoraos every bit 
of existence into its being. Lovo no 
longer inspires dedication of our self, it 
invites the whole creation into us. 
Lovo becomes knowledge. It loses its 
passion, it retains its joy : and is lovo 
anything other than joy ? Service bo- 
comes the service of the self, for tho 
whole creation is redaction of self. 
Lovo and service become consecrated 
by the vision of identity. 

Tho human aspect oflove and sorvico 
gets a transfiguration. Lovo and ser- 
vice become the worship of solf. Ail 
excessive emphasis is usually laid upon 
the virtue of indifference and with- 
drawal in the case of tho adepts. Thus 
it looks as if Vedanta oucouragcs 
quietism and passivity. Bat happily 
Vedanta is neither passivism nor acti- 
vism and therefore there can be no fore- 
casting how the adept will behave, fie 
no doubt will follow the bent of his beiiij. 
But it must ho said that truth-vision 
has a force of expansion. Hence we 
find how the Jivanmuktas (tho li berat- 
ed in life) havo boon moving forcos in 
humanity. 

Passivism and activism are relative 
terms. Tho one follows tho other. And 
it is a law that the virtue of withdrawn- 
noss is followed by its contrariety in 
the virtue of giving out. Croativeness 
follows withdrawnnoss. The conserva- 
tion of our being cannot he destroys • 
Tho sfcorod-up energy in the adopt m u s 
find its vent in cosmio creative activity* 
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i t c„ in acts of loyo and sorvioe* Nature 
cannot transcend the law of equili- 
brium. If energy is stored up it must 
have its outlet through action. Vita 
contemplativa goes along with vita 
activa. The channel of activity may 


take many forms. They differ accord- 
ing to dominant aspects of adepts’ 
character. They may be intellectual 
and spiritual. They may be humanis- 
tic, in fact, they may ombraco the whole 
rango of duties and activities. 


{Concluded) 


RITUAL WORSHIP IN HINDUISM 

By Swami Jayadiswarananda 


gJYMBOLISM and ritualism exist 
^ in somo form or other in every 
creed. Out of them Hinduism is cre- 
dited to have evolved a complete yot 
scientific system in minute detail. 
In the following account of those 
rituals as proscribed by Tantra Shastras 
or scriptures of ritual religion wo shall 
find that they form a grand harmony 
of Yoga, Jnana, and Bliakti, an infal- 
lible science of self purification and 
concentration and an efficient art of 
transfiguring our gross psycho-physical 
organism into a fit vehicle of supremo 
illumination and absolute bliss. Ri- 
tual worship may be performed to an 
earthen, woodon or motal imago of a 
doity, to a picture, symbol or an idol, 
representing somo aspect of Godhead. 
From the Yodic days Gayatri Upasana 
has been practised with the least 
rituals but the present day ritualism in 
connection with the worship of divine 
incarnations and manifestations of 
Godhead as Rama, Krishna, Siva, Kali, 
Durga and Saraswati is post-Vedic and 
even post-Buddhistic in origin. 

At the outset of the ceremony, pos- 
sibly in the first half of the forenoon, 
the aspirant, clean-batliod and clean- 
ed, should take his soat on 
an Asanam (seat) of Kusa grass 
covered with a deer skin and a piece of 
cloth, and arranged in a oloan place sot 
a Part for the purpose of worship. He 
m ust baniBh all other thoughts which 


may ruble his mind and cheerfully 
enter the room with mental poise and 
equanimity, and sit erect as the Gita 
exhorts, with the trunk, nock and head 
orect. Before the commencement of 
actual Puja he has to pass through a 
series of preliminary preparations for 
the sanctification of body, place, 
Mantra, materials (Puj idravya) and the 
Dovafca. The aim of such preparatory 
practices is to realise the worshippor’s 
identity with tho worshippable deity 
and then adore Him ; for as theUpani- 
shad says, one must transform oneself 
into God before one can worship God. 

First is Achamana, somewhat Iiko 
Islamic Aju. It is a sort of washing 
ceremony of tho organs of speech, sight 
and hearing while uttering thrice Om 
Visbnu. Our lips are rendered impure 
by unholy words, eyes by unholy sight 
and ears by unholy sounds ; they must 
bo washed clean before wo speak, see or 
hoar holy things. Then a Rik is uttered: 
The Sages always are able to vision the 
supremo region of Vishnu as dearly 
as an eye spread out in tho sky. Then 
a prayer : In all conditions clean or un- 
clean, if one remembers the holy name of 
Puiidarikaksha (Vishnu) one becomes 
holy within and without. Every cere- 
mony should begin after uttering saluta- 
tions to Narayana, the Abode of All 
Good. Then Svasti Sukta : Om, may 
Vriddhashrava Indra, Visvkdeya Pushan 
(sun), Arishtanomi Tarkshya (Garuda) 
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and Brihaspati bring good (Svasti) unto 
us. Then Sakshi-Sukta : Om Surya, 
Soma,Yama, Kala, Sandhya (the meeting 
points of day and night — the morning 
and the evening), all creatures, Day and 
Night, Wind, Gods of Directions, Sky, 
birds, and immortal beings— may they 
all make their presence here as Sakskins 
(witnesses) under divine guidance. 
Then the Sankalpa-Sukta : It is my 
auspicious determination (Siva-San- 
kalpa) to make my mind absorbed in 
the Supreme Being, unreachable by 
waking and dream states of conscious- 
ness. 

Second is Samanya Arghya. The front- 
space of the worshipper is worshipped 
with flower and sandal paste uttering 
salutations to Adharasakti, Kurma 
(Divine Tortoise, the second of the ten 
Avatars), Anantadeva, Pritkwi, (the 
earth-principle), Prakriti (root moaning 
is executive nature’), and a copper- cup 
full of water is placed on it. The pre- 
sence of the holy waters of the seven 
rivers, the Ganges, the Jumna, the 
Godavari, the Saras wati, the Kaveri, 
the Narbada, and the Sindhu,is invoked 
in it and that water is worshipped again 
as their symbol. The Dvara-devata 
(Porter Deity) of this sanctum sanctorum 
of the chosen deity is also worshipped. 
The visible and the invisible obstacles 
to Puja as Bhuta, Preta, Pisacha, Yetala, 
Sarisripa are warded off by striking 
the earth with the heel of the leg 
and scattering rice around for them, 
and then they are asked to behold 
the ceremony from beyond the boun- 
dary of the sanctuary. The divine 
obstacles are also set aside by Divya- 
drishti and Mulamantra. 

Asana-suddhi : Rishi Merupristha 
was the seer of a Mantra by which the 
seat is s* notified. The purport of this is 
as follows : Oh earth, make this Asana 
pure enough to be fit for divine medita- 


tion. The Asana is then also wor- 
shipped. 

Pushpa-suddhi : The adorable Raja 
Pushpaketu (Kamadeva), the god of 
flowers, is prayed to and holy water is 
sprinkled over the flowers from the 
Kosha (copper- cup) and the flowers are 
meditated on as the abode of the Ishta. 
Poets describe flowers as the divine 
smile and they are universally regarded 
as symbols of love and purity and are 
very dear oven to gods. So they are 
used in all religious ceremonies of 
all communities. Immaterial flowers 
of light aro imagined in the heart for 
meditation. Like blessings from the 
Most High they come to earth solely to 
scatter fragrance and perfume the 
sorrowing souls with the aroma of poaco, 
bliss and love. During the performance 
of Persian magic, they koap fresh 
roses boforo them for inspiration. 
Hindus ascribe to flowers divine beauty 
and associate with them tho divino 
love of the Creator. 

Then by a few claps up and down and 
sprinkling of water all around, tho ten 
directions aro to be thought of as en- 
circled by a wall with roof and floor, 
made of Chinmaya Jyoty, (light of con- 
sciousness) after pronouncing the Vahni 
bija Ram . Tho morning sun is to be 
imaged overhead as gradually filling *he 
place with its dazzling rays. 

Noxt is Bhutasuddhi, tho most im- 
portant preparation of all. Bhutas are the 
elements of whioh the human organism 
is composed. Their purification is a 
highly Yogic process. Prom the 
coccyx to the Modulla Oblongata 
in the brain, through the spinal 
chord, runs the Sushumna* Nadi, 
within it Vajrakhya Nadi, in it again 
the Ora-humming Ghitrini Nadi and 
througli this the Brahmanadi as fin° ftS 
the infinitesimal part of a hair's breadth* 
Imagine, how our gross mind is refin 0 
and thinned by thinking of these fin 0 
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ooooepts. Mind's inflexible rigidity 
must be made elastic to meditate with 
ease on the finest as well as the broadest 
concepts. There are seven Yogio Chakras 
or oentres in that Brahmanadi — the 
lowest Muladhara Padma, the four 
petalled lotus roughly at 'the coccyx, the 
six-petalled Swadhisthana Padma near 
the sexual organ, at the navel the 
Uanipura with ten petals, at the heart 
the twelve petalled Anahata. Anahata 
literally means unobstructed. In this 
heart- lotus, the incessant Omkar sound 
is going on and this is the best centre 
for meditation for the majority of 
men. After proper training in con- 
centration this Anahata- Dh wani will 
be audible to all, both inside and out- 
side. As the whole creation has been 
projected from Om, the primal creative 
vibration of the Stable Immobile Brah- 
man, the entire cosmic existence exits 
in the eternal Om- sound like the 
Pythagorean music of the spheres. 
At the throat is Visuddha Chakra with 
sixteen petalled lotus; botweon the eye- 
brows the two-potalled Ajna and final- 
ly at the topmost part of the head the 
thousand petalled Sahasrara on which 
the Tojomaya Om, the symbol of Para- 
Brahman resides. These seven centres 
represent seven Lokas or planes of 
consciousness. Kundalini or the mys- 
terious Serpent Power is asleep in 
the Muladhara: to rouse and lead her 
through the centres to the Sahasrara 
and habituate her to that permanent 
abode is the goal of this Bhutasuddhi, 
and in fact, of all spiritual practices. 
The mind ordinarily rests at Muladhara 
the region of Bhu-loka giving us oon- 
orete earthly (Parthiva) consciousness. 
When the Kundalini is awakened and 
it ascends touching successively the cen- 
tres one after another, all the twenty- 
four Tatwas (categories) as enunciated 
W the Sankhya Philosophy involve 
kok to the absolute souroe. This 


Bhutasuddhi is practised by triune 
Pranayama of Reohaka, Puraka and 
Kumbhaka. Then follows a meditation. 
The hideous Dark Purusha of sin is to be 
thought of as residing in the left side of 
the chest — black as jet mixed with oil, 
his head formed of the sin of murdering 
holy men, his hands of that of stealing 
gold, his breast of that of wine- drinking, 
and other limbs of similar sins. This 
frightful ghost is to be dried by the 
air principle and then burned to ashes 
by the Pralaya-fire of the Kundalini 
and expelled with the out-going breath. 
Then with the nectar- rain from the 
divine moon at Ajna centre the divine 
body of consciousness is to be created. 
The Papapurusha is the evil- principle in 
man. It is the Satan of the Christians 
and the Mara of the Buddhists. 
With the destruction of this evil princi- 
ple and the creation of the new divine 
body the process of Bhutasuddhi is 
complete. Then by Jivanyasa and Vya- 
pakanyasa, the Atman, five Pranas, 
Vak, Manas, Chakshu, Srotra, Ghrana 
and other Indriyas of the chosen 
diety are invoked to take possession 
of this new born divine body of the 
worshipper and live there happily. 
This divine transmutation is now to 
be felt in every way actually by 
touching the body with palms joined 
vertically from head to foot and think- 
ing “ I am verily the God whom I 
worship." The Jnanayogis only jump 
to the direct experience of the Highest 
Truth at once and say — ‘I am Ho.* 
Advaita is in truth the rationale of 
all rituals. With Advaita every 
thing is religion and without it 
every religion is gibberish magic. 
The greater the concentration on 
the significance behind rituals, the 
quicker is the result. Rituals are 
high- ways of self-purification, of the 
deepening and broadening of conscious- 
ness. 
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Then Pancha dovata—Siva, Sakti 
Surya, Ganapati, and Vishnu, — Dasa- 
dikpalas — Indra, Vahni, Yama, Niririti, 
Varuna, Vayu, Kubera, Ishana, Brah- 
ma and Ananta, — Navagrahas — Aditya, 
Soma, Mangala, Bud ha, Brihaspati, 
Sukua, Sani, Rahu, and Kotu, — Dasa- 
vatars and the various gods and god- 
desses identified with the forces working 
in the cosmic scheme are worshipped 
and propitiated. 

The sum and substance of this wor- 
ship is to deify every point in spaco 
and every moment in time — the two 
highest categories of generalisation of 
the universe. The microcosm is one with 
the macrocosm. But the human in- 
tellect finds pleasure in parts and in 
the finite divisions, and is averse to the 
feeling of unification with the indivisi- 
ble whole. So the rituals aim oxtor- 
nally at the fooling of expansion and 
oneness with the visible expanse and in- 
tornallyat one-pointed focussing of the 
consciousness. By alternate contraction 
and expansion of consciousness through 
Agamic rites, the worshipper is rid of all 
his superfluities and suporimpositions. 

Noxt is Guru-puja. Since Guru is con- 
sidered as the human representative of 
God on earth he is to bo meditated first 
of all as follows (as dictated by the 
Mahanirvana Tantra): I meditate on my 
spiritual Teacher, the fulfiller of my 
heart’s desiro, aoated cn the white lotus 
overhead, clad in white robes, with 
merciful serene look and smiling 
face, garlanded and scented, and with 
hands raised in the position of benedic- 
tion and blessing. 

This is followed by Guru Pranama : 
Salutation to the Guru who shows 
to us Him who pervades the entire 
existence of both matter and s^irifc- 
Salutations to the spiritual master, 
who by he light of wisdom brings 
sight to the disciple blinded by the 
dark gloom of ignorance. Guru must 


first of all be propitiated, for if Shiva 
is offended he can save us from Hi g 
wrath, but if Guru's displeasuro is 
incurred ovon Shiva cannot save us. Tho 
Kalyani Sakti of God is present in Guru, 
So by surrender to and faith in him 
religious life becomes free from dangor. 
He carries us to God* every moment 
continuously in spite of our reluctance, 
and guarantees God-vision to us, his 
spiritual sons. The Guru-Sakti in the 
form of a seed of the Bija Mantra outers 
into fcbo mind of the Chela and through 
tho instrumentality of his body and 
mind accomplishes Sadhana. When 
surrender is complete, personal 
effort on the part of tho disciple is 
also unnecessary. Surrender sign i lies 
true dedication of body and particularly 
mind at the feet of tho Guru. As soon 
as King Tanaka dedicated his kingdom, 
material possessions, body and lastly 
his mind, Rishi Ashtavakra gave him 
Brahma Jnanam in the twinkling of an 
eye. So it is said Guru, Mantra and 
Ishfca are one and the same. 

Noxt is Gayatri Upasana. ThoVodic 
Gayatri which is generally followed is 
as follows : I meditate cn tho dazzling 
adorable light of tho cosmic sun 
(ttavita) who permeates tho septuple 
pianos of creation as Bliuh, Bhuvah, 
etc. May he enlighten our minds. But 
Gayatri of other Dev as are also cur- 
rent and different aspirants meditate on 
their respective Gayatris. After Gayatri 
Upasana, Islita is to be moditatod upon. 

Noxt is Manasa Puja or mental wor- 
ship. Tho Shastras say Bahya Puja or 
outward ritual worship is the lowest in 
the scale and is only the stepping stone 
to Manasa Puja. Mahanirvana Tantra 
describes Manasa Puja thus: Anahata 
Padma in tho heart oavo is tho Asaua for 
the deity, tho ambrosial liquid trickling 
from the Sahasrara tho water to bo offer* 
ed as Padya for washing His foot 
mind is tho Arghya. Tho same divine 
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w ater is to be offered for Aoharaana and 
Snaniya (bath), the Akasa (blue ex- 
panse) as cloth, scent-principle as Gan- 
dha, Chitta as flower, five fold Pranas 
as Dhupa, Tejas as candle-light, ocean 
0 f Jlrahmananda a3 Naivodya, (food- 
offering) Anahatadhwani as the ringing 
of the bell, Vayu as divine fan and men- 
tal fickleness and sense activities as 
Nritya(dance). The deity is to be wor- 
shipped with the flowers of non-attach- 
ment, non-egoism, non-anger, non- 
pride, non-greed, non-violence Uhiinsa), 
solf-oontrol, mercy, forgiveness, wis- 
dom and the like* The limitless 
vault above is to be finally offered as 
the crown. The goal of ritual 
worship is to gradually realise the 
whole universe or rather the multi verse 
as tho cosmic worship to the Parabrah- 
man and the whole process of Nature 
as the mystic game of tho Lord. 

Next i 3 tho repetition of Mula Mantra 
by means of tho rosary. Japam is cur- 
rent in Islam, Christianity and Bud- 
dhism and Vaishnavas aro its staunch 
champions. Tho author of tho Chaitanya 
movement preached the supremo sermon 
of the unity of Nama and Nami (name 
and tho named) and made tho promise 
that by Japam aiono Siddhi will he 
achieved. According to all scriptural 
authorities constant remembrance is tho 
easiest as well as tho highest Sadhana. 
By faithful practice the rosary be- 
comes Chinmaya and living as it wore, 
and as soon as one touches it, it awakous 
Japam in the mind* Swami Purnanandai 
thoronownod Tantra-Sadhaka of Bengal, 
discovered that tho outward rosary is 
tho way to Ajapa Japam in tho 
Manomala, the mental rosary, which 
continues j n Avasthatraya i. c,. awak- 
ened, dream and deep sleep statos. 

Next is Tatwa-Swikara, Tatwa-Sud- 

h* and Bindu-Swikara. The first is for 
Purifying the gross body by the Mantra 
0 vowels, and the subtle and tho causal 


bod i 03 by the uttering of consonants as 
Mantra. Bindu-Swikara is done by medi- 
tating thus : Tho Kundalini is tho Jyoti 
Vartma running like a fiery tunnel 
through the backbone. This fire consumes 
the body and I am that burning, licking 
fire. I am Brahnun, [ am He. I offer 
myself as sacrifice in my Fire. Tatwa 
Suddlii is another process of meditation : 
May my Prana Apana, Yyana, Samana 
and Udana bo purified. I have become 
Viraja (passionless); Vipapma, (sinless), 
Jvotiraham (I am Light). May my 
Prithivi, Ap, Teja, Vayu and Akasa be 
^purified..., and so on. May my Prakriti, 

Aharnkara, Buddhi, Manas etc., 

then Twak, Chakshu, Jihwa, Ghrana and 

Vacha then, Pani, Pada, Payu, 

Upastha and Sabda then Sparsa, 

Pupa, Bisa and Gandha and 

then finally uuy my Vayu, Toja, Salila 
Bhumi and Atma bo purified. I am 
Viraja, Vipapma, and I am Light. These 
aro some of the best Mantras of the 
Narayana Upanishad from which the 
Mantras of the Viraja Horn a have 
mostly been taken. Those Mantras aro 
culled from the Viraja Iloma Mantras 
specially. The Viraja Iloma is tho most 
sacred of all Homas, performed on the 
occasion of taking final vow of 
Sannyasa* 

Last, but not the least, is Vishasha 
Arghya, after which actual Puja begins. 
It is the process of bringing out by 
Kochaka Pranayama tho indwelling 
God from within and installing Him in 
tho object of worship. And after tho 
Puja IIo will be taken in by the similar 
process to Ilis original abode in the 
Sahasrara. Different Tantras describe 
different number of Upacharas (acts 
of service) for Puja as five, ten, six- 
teen, eighteen, twenty and thirty-six. 
Generally sixteen Upacharas are custo- 
mary, which are as follows : Padya, 
Arghya, Achamana, Snana, Vasanabhu- 
shaua (cloth and ornament), Gandha 
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Pushpa, Dhupa, Dipa, Naivedya, 
Punarachamana (second Aohamana), 
Tamboola (betel), Arohana, Sfcotra, 
Arpanam, and lastly Namaskriya. 

Avahana (invocation) Mantra : Oh 
Lord, vouchsafe to take Thy seat in the 
Asana specially arranged for Thee by me 
as long as I worship Thee, whose sight 
Brahma, Vishnu and other Gods desire. 
With folded hands I receive Thee hum- 
bly ; welcome, welcome unto Thee* I am 
thankful as Thou, Chidananda, in res- 
ponse to my prayer, hast come to accept 
my Puja. Excuse whatever is incom- 
plete and defective in my reception and 
worship. 

Padya Mantra : A drop of love for 
Thee has deluged me in Paramananda. 
Oh God of gods, the killer of miseries, 
and the great Lord of the Cosmic Form, 
I offer Padya (water for washing feet) : 
do accept this and purify me. 

Arghya Mantra : Oh God of bliss, I 
offer you Arghya with Durva grass, and 
bel-leaves for freedom from the Tapa- 
trayas, the threefold miseries (Adhi- 
daivic, Adhibhoutic and Adhyatmio). 
Achamana : Oh Lord of Gods, I offer 
Thee Achamaniya from the Manda- 
kini, the heavenly Ganges. Accept this 
and give me peace. Punarachamaniya: 
Oh Soul of gods, by whose remem- 
brance only, all impure thoughts and 
things become pure, I offer water 
for Thee. Snftna (Bath) : Oh ocean of 
Absolute Bliss, who art immersed in 
Thy Ananda,I offer cold, clear and trans- 
parent water for Thee and thy attorn 
dants to bathe. Water is poured on the 
head of the deity and Purusha Sukta 
of Big-Veda is sung. In the Maha- 
snana of Durga Puja it is read : All the 
gods, Shiva, Vishnu, Sun and moon, 
Pavana and others, Ghandharvas, 
Yakshar Bakshas and other beings, Pan- 
nagas (creatures that crawl like snakes, 
etc*) Bishis, Munis; all mountains and 
oceans, all the rivers Ganga, Jamuna 


and Saraswati ; ail men, animals and 
plants — all these pour water for Thy 
great bath, for attainment of Dharma 
and emancipation. After bath, cloth of 
Maya in the form of thread-made cloth 
is offered to the deity. Abharana (orna- 
ment) is then offered saying : — Oh God 
of Beauty, Thou art deoorated with orna- 
ments of solar brilliance and infinite 
beauty ; how can I satisfy Thee with 
adequate ornaments ? Next is Gandha: 
Oh God, by whose Divine fragrance all 
the four oorners of the globe are perfum- 
ed, accept my humble scent-offering and 
besmear it on Thy body, at least on legs, 

Pushpa : Oh God, accept my offering 
of sweet-scented flowers from the 
Turiya Garden (Garden in the realm of 
Superconsciousness), which are very 
beautiful, and pleasant. Dhupa is 
the offering of incense and frankin- 
cense ; and Dipa is that of Light, the 
Destroyer of darkness, to the God who 
is both the material and the imma- 
terial light, the Jyoti of sun, moon, fire 
and stars and the light of light. 
Next come Naivedya and Paniya, the 
offering of food and drink. Well- 
cooked food and well-ripe fruits 
are first neotared by a Mudra and 
offered for consumption by Prana, 
Apana, Samana, Vyana and Udana 
Vayus of the deity. 

The Homa or sacrificial fire gives 
the finishing touch to the Agamic rites. 
A fire is kindled and the worshipped 
Ishta is invoked in the form of the fire 
and Ahuti (offering) of bel-leavcs with 
olarified butter is made and. at last the 
Puma Ahuti is performed thus: Whatever 
up till now I have committed by hands 
and legs, lust and palate, spoken by the 
lips and thought by the mind, in dream, 
sleep and awakened states, dragged by 
the Dharma of Prana, Buddhi an 
Deha — all those, myself and whatever is 
mine, are offered as Brahmarpanam 

to Brahma- Fire. 
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Manasa Homa is also performed in macrocosmio existences are offered as 
the Hridaya-Kunda by burning Chit oblation and what remains is the Fire of 
Fire in which the miorocosmio and the Brahma Jnanam. 

SAINT VENKATADRI SWAMI 

By M. Gnanasambandham , B. A. 


man who takes the vow of Brahma- 
charya and poverty will realise 
God sooner than another who does not 
take the vow, because ho despises lust 
and gold which are the two main obs- 
tacles to God-realisation* The truth of 
this was proved by saint Sri Venkatadri 
Swami who lived in S. India during the 
last contury. Born about 1807 in tho 
Ivistna Dt., in a Brahmin family of 
Noogisect.he showed from boyhood un- 
mistakable signs of deep devotion and 
love of God. He daily visited tho Nara- 
simba Swami temple in the village and 
there sang the praises of God and re- 
gularly supplied flowers for worship. 
A Bhakta and devotee of God, Toorau 
Narasimha Das, visited the templo, and 
finding the boy extremely devotional ho 
was much pleased to initiate him in 
the spiritual path after presenting him 
the necessary musical instruments with 
wkioh to perform Bhajana. After a 
few years, young Venkatadri resolved 
to go to the famous shrine of Bhadra- 
ohalam and loft his village even with- 
out telling his parents. At Bhadra- 
chalam he worshipped Sri Rama by 
performing daily Bhajana for five years, 
singing highly emotional Hari Koer- 
thans. Attracted by a party going on 
Pdgrimago to Conjoevaram, Venkatadri 
accompanied the party and reached 
Conjeevaram, visiting Timmalai on the 
At Conjoevaram he took his 
abode in a small Mandapam near the 
sacred pool within Sri Varadarajaswami 
ample and served God by performing 
afly Bhajana. He was then twenty 
years of age. He determined to wholly 
28 


serve God with body, mind and sonl 
with no thought of self at all, and 
accordingly planted two flower gardens, 
watered the trees regularly and made 
garlands of flowers for decorating the 
deity. One day while gathering flowers 
in the garden a cobra bit him and when 
people offered to treat him by Mantram 
and medicine, he politely declined all 
help and said that tho serpent which is 
tho vehicle of God Soshasayi will never 
injure him by its bite. He took a bath 
in the temple pool without being per- 
turbed in any way and performed 
Bhajana in front of God by singing and 
dancing which made him freely pers- 
pire and expel the. poison from his body. 
Venkatadri took full refuge in God, 
believing Him to be his sole support in 
life and in death. Great indeed is the 
strength of faith. Actuated by sublime 
thoughts of serving God in even more 
substantial ways, Venkatadri began to 
move about the villages adjoining Con- 
joevaram performing Bhajana, and with 
tho aid of contributions got from the rioh 
and the poor, he was able before long to 
repair some old Vishnu temples in Con- 
joevaram which were in ruins. With 
tho money he collected ho also arranged 
for Sri Varadarajaswami’s special wor- 
ship and Sova and opened a Veda 
Patasala with boarding accommodation 
for training poor students. A few ioo&l 
Brahmins growing jealous of this intru- 
der’s splendid achievements oonBpired 
to spoil his innocence by bribing 4 
dancing girl to tempt him. Bat Venkata- 
dri got through the ordeal unsoathed and 
converted his enemies into admirers. 
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The young man continued rendering 
faithful service to God daily, and after a 
time God Yaradaraja appeared to him 
one night in a dream and wanted him to 
make for Him a jewelled golden orown. 
Yenkatadri awoke and thought over the 
subjoct of the dream and decided to go 
to Madras and there sing God’s praises 
"without taking rest until he collected 
enough money at the rate of at least 
Bs. 10 per day. He took a vow that 
he would not break his fast on any day 
on which full Bs. 10 was not collected. 
Ho was able by God’s grace to 
collect Bs. 20,000 (twenty thousand) 
in a few years. With this amount ho 
made the crown and aftor taking it in 
procession in all solemnity round the 
streets of Madras, ho brought it to Con- 
jeevaram and offered it to God in Kala- 
yukti year, Yaisakha month, full moon 
day, and praised God and was all 
ecstasy. Subsequently on threo othor 
occasions he visited the city of Madras 
on similar errands, and made ornaments 
and dedicated them to the deities of 
some of the famous shrines in the south. 
On every occasion he used to take the 
vow of taking no food before collecting 
at least Bs. 10 a day, and it was his groat 
patience and ardent devotion to the 
service of God that enabled him to suc- 
ceed in these enterprises involving 
much labour and risk. 

Again and again this remarkably 
simple and child-like devotee, who wore 
a petty loin cloth and lived on a hand- 
ful of boiled rice which ho begged from 
a few, this innocent man of faith and 
love, was seon to work wonders boyend 
his human powers — all in the service of 
God. This was in direct contrast with 
the wooden nature and attitude of in- 
fluential men of the world who had abun- 
dant means but not the spirit of love to 
do simi deeds with less trouble. But 
God’s glory must be made manifest. 
God appears often in the form of the 


poor and persecuted to open men's eyes 
whon they grow rich and lose their 
heads and forget God. Venkatadrig 
intense faith in the great Creator and 
his love for Him served as his clear 
guiding light in this dark and dreary 
world which is full of doubts and fears. 
This Bhakta's chief advice to his dis- 
oiples was to sing God’s praise in season 
and out of season, as long as there Jwas 
breath lingering in their mortal frames. 

The final days of his life were spent 
in Srirangatn. Ho organised on a per. 
manont basis, allotting adequate funds 
therefor, the performance of daily ser- 
vices to God Banganatln Swami. Even- 
tually with the permission of the Doity 
lie took up Sanyasa Asrama whon ho was 
sixty, after a very busy life of sacred 
service. Ho remained a strict Brahma- 
chari n throughout and had no homo of 
his own. He did not fail to por- 
forrn his devotional dutios oven on a 
single day of his life. Jfo know his 
last day on earth evon to the minute 
and he gave directions regarding the 
manner of disposal of his body just 
at tho right time. Ho was hoard to be 
saying to himself the sacred Ashtakshari 
Mantram in tho presence of his admiring 
and faithful followers and was soon in 
a sitting posture in Padmasana at tho 
closing moments of his lifo. While 
sitting in that posture and in a purely 
devotional frame of mind, he drank tho 
Thirtha Prasadam of God Bangauatha 
which was brought to him and peace- 
fully and cheerfully breathed his last 
on the midnight of Monday — Kumbha- 
masa — Dhatu Samvatsara— 1 -(1876— 77)» 
surrounded by his ardent disciples who 
loved him as only faithful sons would 
love a kind and dear father. 

There is a pamphlet in Telugu. con- 
taining short, sweet and soul-stirring 
songs sung by this singer and saint. 
Every word in it breathes extrema 
humility, faith and love. His a 1 9 
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which is rich in selfless service and 
spiritual splendour. Saints and sages 
are indeed the fragrant flowers blossom- 
ing on the huge tree of humanity. How 
soft and charming are the flowers, but 
how hard and prosaic are the trunks 
and branches of the tree which produce 
them 1 As the tree must stand long and 
bask in the sun and also remain in fair 
weather and etorm before it can bring 
forth flowers, even so humanity must 
pass through the trials of life before it 
can yield us saints and god-men like 
Venkatadri. 

We cannot well express love, but wo 
are able to feel it in us sometimes. It 
is like the swoot balm of the mountain 
air refreshing man and beast. All spiri- 
tual love is of this nature — purifying 
and invigorating. Religious books say 
“God is love”. Vcnkatadri’s life bears 
testimony to iho fact that as his was a 
life of love.it was a godly life. IIo is pre- 
eminently a god- man. India is proud 
of many moro such men unknown 
to name and fame. Though born poor, 
ho was rich in loving thought, rich in 
musical voice, and rich in silent service. 
His eyes, his hands and legs, his mind, 
in fact everything ho could call his own, 
ho freely and fully surrendered to God 
and made use of thorn solely in II is 
service and not for his own benefit. In 
a word, he voluntarily became a willing 
instrument in God’s hands forgetting 
bis own little self. His glorious achieve- 
ments might well bo envied by the 
richest and most influential men of his 
time I Can we not learn our own sacred 
lessons from such a life as his ? Per- 
sonal desires he had none, earthly wants 
and pressing needs he had none. He 
Was not surrounded by his rolativos. 
To him God was the father, mother, 
friend, guide and brother. Instoad of 
being a slave of the senses, he was a 
filling servant of the universal spirit . 
Ho always thought of God, sang of 


God and worked for God. He left 
behind him worthy disciples to eontinue 
the work he did and the foremost of 
them, Sri Adinarayana Das, founded 
about seventy years ago the Srinivasa 
Mandiram in Mambalam near Saidapot, 
Madras, where one of the chief modes 
of worship of God consists in singing 
devotional songs and performing 
Bhajana with sincerity and spiritual 
fervour. It is going on to this day, 
attracting a good number of religiously- 
minded people during Sri Rama Navami 
festival in April every year. When 
surrounded by real Bhaktas singing 
God’s love, the human mind soars high 
and gets a glimpse of the beyond, a 
touch of the fulness of life, and is then 
able to feel that really God is love and 
every one who is moved by love is born 
of God, and that love of God is a rare 
blessing by itself. We instinctively feel 
then that if wo should ever know God 
it must bo only through love. Love is 
the only mighty force which persists in 
all forms of lifo and it is the most potent 
power in the universe though it remains 
unseen. It is the silent force wiolded by 
the Universal Spirit. “Love and ask 
nothing. Love and look for nothing 
further”, said Swami Vivekananda. A 
generous heart looks for no reward at all. 
Ho is truly groat who has great love. He 
that loves not, knows not God, for God 
is love. To talk about love is one thing. 
It is quite another thing to feel the joy 
of love and to taste the ‘Brahmananda* 
or tho bliss ineffable which is the highest 
state for man to reach. The example 
of such Jivanmuktas as Venkatadri will 
enable spiritual aspirants to subdue 
tho brute and realise the augel in them. 
'Man, 1 says Sadhu Vaswani ‘is an angel 
riding an animal.’ When men intensely 
fool gr ateful to God for life and cons- 
ciousness, they will never keaitate to 
live in truth for over and lead the life 
of saints, sages and seers. 
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ANT of us might be aware that a 
debate of this kind was conduct- 
ed in a grand style very recently at 
Kumbakonam where all the learned 
Pundits and Purohits had assembled to 
fish out the truth of these systems of 
thought* The object of the conference 
was highly laudable, and even lay men 
took much interest in those debates. 
But the end of this conference, all of us 
know, proved to bo a miserable failure. 
There came to be so much wordy duels 
and blood-boiling business that, what 
are purely some philosophic stand- 
points, came to be identified with sec- 
tarian views, thus ending in mutual 
hatred and hostility among the Pundits 
and priests assembled there. 

Let us calmly and impartially con- 
sider the question whether this 
debate is of vital importance* In the 
Sruthis themselves, we do not find such 
discussions, because all of them are 
unequivocally agreed upon that Truth 
is One only and not many. “ Ekameva 
Advitiyam Brahma : Ekam Sat vipra 
etc.” Hence the question of One or the 
Many did not engage the serious atten- 
tion of the Upanishadio seers. What 
about the Gita itself which was taken 
as one of the authorities in the recent 
debate ? Krishna considers Atma- 
anatma Viveka and Kshetra-Kshetrajna 
Viveka as high and dear to him. 
If Dvaita-Advaita Viveka had been of 
supreme importance, we would have 
found surely a separate discourse 
upon it. Leaving the Sruthis and 
the Gita, what is the common sense 
verdict of the debate? The ques- 
tion oi Dvaita or Advaita pertains 
only to the nature of the Reality 
or Satyam. Is the Beal or the Sat one 
pr two ? Does not the question itself 


pre-suppose a knowledge of the Beal or 
Sat as distinguished from the unreal or 
the Asat ? So, before taking up the dig. 
cussion of One or Two, one must define 
first what the Sat is and what the Asat 
is. If not, how can we be sure that 
the debate concerns only the Sat and 
not the Asat ? The debate will be of 
vital importance for us only if it con- 
cerns the former and not the latter. 
But if the Sat is known and defined, 
could the debate bo logically adduced ? 
Can Sat (or what truly exists) bocomo 
less 'Sat* by becoming two or bo more 
Sat by boing One ? This clearly provos 
that the question of “One” or “Two" ia 
only a factor of mere academic intoregfc 
and has importance so far only ; and if 
carried beyond this limit into the 
realm of Truth, the dobate is naturally 
dashed to pieces on the bed-rock of 
Truth itself. 

Hence to extol the merits of a 
system alleged to get its support from 
tradition, Smritis and 1 verbal 1 emen- 
dations of the Sacred Texts, sounds 
curious in an age in which reason 
and independent enquiry have come t : 
the forefront for the advancement of 
human thought as a whole. It is of ira* 
portanco for us to note that while wo 
have a large number of Sruthis con- 
demning Buddhi, there is not one single 
Sruthi condemning Advaita conscious- 
noss. Advaita is based upon reason and 
could be supported by independent 
enquiry. Duality is a fact of ordinary 
experience ; and reason and common 
sense are there not to dispute about 
this fact of common experience. 
dualism is different from duality. D ua " 
lism refers to the question, “ 
ultimate basis of this universe dual » 
character?” And duality refers to our 
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ordinary experience characterised by a The Truth is one and secondloss. 
division as subject and object, etc. We Been through the intellect Brahman 
should not confuse one with the other, appears as the world. The idea of differ- 
If it is only duality that the so-called ence is only a wrong idea and could be 
Dvaitins want to establish, we have no corrected by right knowledge. Non-dua- 
quarrel with them. But its meta- li by is the inference based upon non- dual 
physical value and meaning in the light consciousness, the highest principle. But 
of rational enquiry is the question for dualism as the principle that is at the 
real thinkers. Every great scientist basis of experience is a wrong inference 
admits that this whole universe is based upon duality which is the 
under the control of one single supreme illusive nature of experience. The con- 
principle, the basis of all its laws. If soiousness of that duality is ever the 
there is God, and if there is man, and if non-dual basis. Our simple sleep shows 
(hero is a world, all these throe ought the non-dual basis of our experience in 
to obey a single system or principle waking or dream, 
which then must necessarily transcend 

these three separate units. Thore Let us then dismiss and summarily 
should be a common back-ground ; give up all narrow and limited ideas, 
otherwise number itself is meaningless. To quote Vivekananda : 11 The salva- 
Tho whole of this universe which is tion of the world depends on a rationa- 
identical with what is known as our listic religion. Human history made 
experience, is God. The whole is that discovery long ago ! But forgetful 
Brahman. That is Advaita. man forgets and then he has to refind 

Dvaita philosophy is sometimes com- his most precious discoveries at a great 
parod to Modern Realism. But Modern cost. And such a religion exists ; it is 
Realism is based upon common sonse the Advaita of India, the only religion 
and reason and is entirely sceptic and that can have any hold on intel- 
materialistic in its outlook. Dvaita on lectual people. The Advaita has twice 
the other hand, is based upon the saved India from materialism: first 
interpretation of the sacred texts and by the coming of Buddha in a time of 
Puranio myths, and is theistic. If most hideous materialism and again 
dualism claims to represent the ulti- by the coming of Shankara, who, when 
mate truth, then God’s existence materialism had re-conquered India in 
M a separate entity outside human self, the form of demoralisation of the 
cannot be rationally proved and governing classes and of superstition 
becomes only a matter of faith or in the lower orders, put fresh life into 
belief. According to Advaita, thero is Vedanta by making a rational phi- 
nothing else but God or Brahman, a losophy emerge from it. We want 
fact capable of being proved beyond today that bright sun of intellectuality 
sbubt sinoo He is identical with our joined with the heart of Buddha, the 
undeniable self or Atman. The sense wonderful infinite heart of love and 
of limitation attached to our conscious- meroy. This union will give us the 
11088 is only due to the ignorance of the highest philosophy. Science and reli- 
B ituation(termed the Avidya).Consoious- gion will meet and shake hands. 
j 1088 aa it is, or as Pure Consciousness, Poetry and philosophy will become 
Rahman itself, the Reality whose friends. This will be the religion of 
is revealed in our deep sleep, the future.” (Romain Holland’s “Life of 
Tlus is Sankara’s National position. Vivokananda and the Universal Gospel”) 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF BHAGAVAD GITA* 

By V. Sethu Bao 
(i Continued from the last issue) 


Karma 

« AN’S duty has been very forcibly 
taught in the Gita. Kighteous 
warfare is a sacred duty in the case of a 
Kshatria, and is pleasing to God. Devo- 
tion to duty is a means of salvation. Sri 
Krishna goes even so far as to create 
interest in man's duty by saying that 
it is only rarely that man finds an op- 
portunity to do his mite in the servico 
of mankind. If he fails to do his duty, 
not only is he considered mean in tho 
estimation of his admirers, but such an 
omission becomes a positive hindrance 
to the attainment of eternal happiness* 
Worldly honour is extolled to bo ono 
worthy of attainment and for whose 
acquisition one should do one’s duty. 

Duty assigned to one’s caste or com- 
munity increases harmony among the 
people. A high ideal of community life 
is proclaimed in a verse where it is said 
that the duty assigned to one's caste 
should be strictly adhered to and duties 
of other communities should as far as 
possible, and except in times of great 
distress, be abandoned. It is emphati- 
cally said with tho object of clearing the 
doubt that arose in Arjuna's mind that 
there are certain duties that ought to 
be strictly attended to by all. When 
Aijuna wants to choose the life of an 
ascetic and prefers to give up the battle, 
Sri Krishna puts forth that renun- 
ciation of action is not the essence of 
his teaching, but that the ronunoiation 
of fruits of action is alone meant by 
Sanyasa or Karmasanyasa. 

W* ^ I Much importance 

is to be attached to the interpretation 
of this verse. Let us examine what are 


the meanings of the words Yagna 
Dana and Tapas. By Yagna we moan 
not sacrifice of animals in a narrow 
sense, but divine worship and free gift 
of money to the needy and deserving, 
Dana is giving of knowledge and 
culture to the capable. Tapas is 
truthfulness, straightforwardness and 
moderate living. By practising theso 
one beoomos pure in body and mind. 
This qualification is very ossontial for 
divine intuition. 

Action and Non-action 
Action is fulfilment of duty, which is 
performed without regard to success 
and without any personal motive. This 
disinterested action does not producs 
fruits that rosult in tho continuanco 
of worldly existence for the door. 
Action of this kind, so far as tho 
consequonces aro concornod, bocomos 
the direct moans of divine know- 
ledge. A doubt ariges whether (1) 
complete renunciation or non-perfor- 
manco of deeds or (2) doing deeds with- 
out expecting any reward in return or 
(3) doing deeds with a motive of reward, 
is the doctrine taught in tho Gita. In 
the later vorses of Chapter II and 
throughout Chapter III this subject 
has been discussed and a decisive doc- 
trine established. Some Indian philo* 
sophers are of opinion that complete 
renunciation of deeds is the best moans 
of attaining eternal happiness, but it is 
quite opposed to the doctrine of Gita. 
Doing deeds with a motive for reward 
brings in only temporal happiness or 
misery according to the nature of tb fl 
deed. One who is addicted to such work 
will never become free from bondage 


*Thia 1 b an interpretation aooording to Sri Madhwa, the founder of the Dw&lt’ 
system of philosophy. 
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jjighkama Karma or disinterested 
aotion, done to benefit humanity and 
to please God, is taught in the Gita as 
the best form of Karma. 
q>TW SR^rfftr WPT I 

a: 5FJfa*rc*n*ft II 

Even the verso ^ FPfcF 

^ m has to be interpreted in the 
light of the ideas contained in the second 
and the third Chapters. Dharma does 
not moan duties, but the fruits 

of action. By giving up aotions one can- 
not become free from birth and death, 
as the volume of conserved merits or 
demerits of previous births cannot 
vanish without producing adequate 
effects. In that case oven inanimate 
things which are for ever aotionless 
should bo best qualified for salvation. It 
k said at the beginning of Chapter III 
that Arjuna, being doubtful as to whether 
importance should be attached to 
knowledge or actions, questions Sri 
Krishna as to his exact opinion about it. 
In answer to this the following verso is 
stated, which requires amplified oxpla- 
nation; gmtifr affipiftjT qipTCTHI 

It is necessary to understand what the 
words Sankhya and Yoga moan in Gita. 
Sitnkhya does not stand for the system 
of Sankhya founded by Kapila.nor Yoga 
for Patanjali's Yoga system. Here 
Sankhya means Atma-Tatva-Gnana or 
knowledge of Brahma. Yoga applies to 
tho moans of suoh knowledge. It appears 
as though there are two distinct ways 
of attaining Mukti and that there 
are two kinds of people for whom those 
Wo distinct paths are laid out, i. e. t 
Gnana Yogis need not perform actions 
and Karma Yogis alone are subordinate 
to Karma. It should not be interpret- 
ed thus. Those who are free in mind 
and pm;o thought should praotise 
Gnana Yoga or duties of an asoetio. 
Hore one should not understand 
that Karma is entirely excluded from 


his sphere. Knowledge is stronger in 
his ease and is a more preponderating 
element. Those whose duty is to please 
God by their good aotion and by help- 
ing mankind are Karma Yogis. This 
is only a preparatory stage to Gnana, 
Margo, (path of knowledge). Mere per- 
formance of Karma is not the means 
of final release. It is only a means to 
acquire knowledge which alone direct- 
ly brings in final release. A careful 
examination of the following verse will 
bring our controversy to a decision : 

si i 

:r ^ u 

* % i 

II 

Non-action is not preferred to 
aotion without any motive or reward. 
Nono can be actionloss even for a 
second. One will bo forced to be doing 
something or other, so long as the soul 
is connected with senses and body. 
Even though man may withdraw his 
outward senses from external objects 
the mind cannot be inactive. One 
who pretends to do nothing is a hypo- 
crite. 

The following verse seems to contra- 
dict tho above doctrine and it is neces- 
sary that a correct explanation of it 
should be set forth : 

5R& «T 11 

One, who is satisfied with God- 
vision, has no desire for worldly 
objects, and keeps his mind entirely 
fixed in God, thoroughly uncon- 
scious of tho outside world. This 
verse refers only to Aparokshagnanis in 
WF WIdFF lfol Non-action or non- world- 
ly action is inevitable for suoh a man 
in that state. When ho comes out of 
his Samadhi again he does aotion out of 
his will. So it is finally said SRTd 
sfiiT I One should 
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get an example to the world by doing 
righteous actions. Krishna says that 
he himself sets an example by doing 
good actions. He is himself a model. 
Great sage-like kings like Janaka and 
Parivrata attained the highest bliss by 
means of righteous actions. Sri 
Krishna has laid out a path of good 
conduct for people to follow. Mere 
intelligence or mere reason is not re- 
liable. Knowing is not all. But putting 
into practice is very essential. 

sRfor jrsi pm i 

In word and in deed, motiveless 
action makes the mind pure. Can 
there be a more effective conduct than 
the renunciation of love and hate and 
performance of work with devotion ? 
Equanimity of the mind is an import- 
ant characteristic of a Gnani . We 
should behave oqually towards all. We 
should not yield ourselves to passionate 
desire. It is desire and passion that in- 
duce us to commit sinful deeds. They 
are compared to smoke in fire and dirt in 
mirror. The senses, the mind and rea- 
son are called their seat. Beason fails 
in the presence of desire and attach- 
ment. Desire captures the mind and 
through the mind the other organs. The 
subjugation of the mind is the most 
essential means for acquiring perfect 
oalmness. Evenness of mind both in 
happiness and misery can be attained 
only by subduing the senses. 

11 By the performance of enlightened 
Karmas a person gets bodies which are 
not Karma* made but made by himself. 
They are no longer the prison house of 
the soul but the dwelling house of the 
tenant. He comes in and goes out at 
his will and thus for him there is no 
such thing as death. He has learned 
to wor.. consciously out of the body 
and has learnt what is death. He 
orosses over death through enlightened 


Karma Yoga and through knowledge 0 ( 
the higher planes enjoys immortality," 
Means of Divine Knowledge 

Absence of desire and complete free, 
dom of mind from the evils of desire, 
anger, passion, arrogance and hatred, are 
absolutely necessary , for divine infcui- 
tion. The withdrawing of the senses 
from worldly objects and intense percep. 
tion of the Divine Self in the personal 
self are also necessary. Samatwaor 
equality or balance of mind, unruffled 
by pleasure or pain, is a means of spiri- 
tual progress. We have already said 
that Karma Yoga is a means of know- 
ledge. 

Divine knowledge directly leads 
man to the final goal. This knowledge 
of God does not manifost itself or arise 
in the heart of a man polluted by sin. 
To remove tho taint of sin it is abso- 
lutely necessary that Karma should 
bo performed. When tho heart u 
purified by disinterested actions, there 
spontaneously arises, or it is fitted to 
receive, tho knowledge of God. The 
acquisition of this knowledge is thus 
the second stage of development. The 
third is God- vision: the direct per- 
ception of God which is not only 
theoretically knowing the attributes 
but practically seeing Him. The 
last or the fourth stage is emancipa- 
tion, which no longer depends 
upon human exertion but upon the 
grace of God. Not that even the first 
three stages depend upon human exer- 
tion, for even there we must constantly 
pray to God to help us to perform 
righteous actions, to cleanse our hearts 
and open our eyes to seo Him. Here 
it is worthy of note that Arjuna had to 
be endowed with divine or non-mate- 
rial or spiritual eyes to see the Viawa- 
rupa, the magnificent form of Sri 
Krishna. Muoh importance is attach#* 
in the Bhagavadgita for the subduijtf 
of the senses and restraining of 
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mind* The senses, if not subdued, are 
considered to be foes who become 
powerful over mau and lead him to 
miserable conditions. If the senses 
are subdued and the mind is intently 
fixed on God, divine intuition can be 
attained. One who passionately loves 
worldly objects, increases his attach- 
ment to them, and desire, angor and 
other vices arise out of it* IIo who 
can keep them under his control will 
enjoy eternal bliss. Mind is the moans 
by which the self can bo lifted. Mind 
alone is the friend of the self and also 
the enemy of the self, TOW- 

^ TOHc*lT God is present in the 

heart of one who has Bubduod his mind. 
Control of senses and absence of attach- 
ment are stepping stones for attaining 
the final goal of life. 
qifr q W fltEMl f^cTIcJTf^ I 

»r§R>igffiR*n n 

Dhyana and Bhakti 

Bhakti is the essential doctrine of the 
Gita. Dhyana is a process by which 
ono attains mastery over the senses. 
The most essential feature of Dhyana 
or meditation is the fixity of mind on a 
certain objoot. Instead of diverting our 
concentration on worldly ploasuros, we 
Bhould try to fix our dovoted attention 
on the Supreme God* Then wo will feel 
and enjoy an unlimited pleasure inca- 
pable of description. 

jfrcwrfarat qVpirc*upj; 11 

Having subdued all the senses and 
keeping the mind under restraint and 
sustaining the Prana inside the head 
(brain ?), one should meditate on Brah- 


man. If ono leaves the body in that 
state one will attain Supreme Bliss, 

Bhakti or devotion is the ohief 

moans by which one acquires divine 
intuition and liboration from samsara 9 

^TR qrt ^ RJUlJ I Rh K&fct || 

For tho practice of yoga the follow- 
ing preliminary qualifications should 
be acquired: — 

1. Fixity of mind 2. 

Sitting posture 3. Purity of 

soul 4. Control of senses 

5. Conception of the 
superiority of Brahman 

^)* 6. Purity of body (sPU^Jf). 
7. Well rogulatod sloop and food (^n^R- 
ftSTptTO). 8. Lonolinoss 

9. Realisation of tho presence of God 
every whore and of tho presence of the 
whole universe in Him. 10. Feeling 
othor’s pleasures and pains as one’s 
own. 

The realisation of the presence of 
Paramatma in tho Jeevatma and the 
meditation upon Him with intense devo- 
tion are the prime causes for the attain- 
ment of bliss. Thus the intermediary 
stages between Karma and Mnkti are, in 
order, knowledge, meditation, Aparok- 
sha and grace of God. Only 
or duty for duty's sake done to satisfy 
god and mankind remits in Divine 
knowledge and Aparolcslia. Mukti is 
tho direct effect of God’s graoe. 

Sri Krishna’s message to the world 
is thus profound. 

TOtr: (W4f Sw i 


{Concluded) 



A WOMAN^ IN HER TRUE GLORY 

By Suresh Chandra Sen Gupta 


woman's true glory consists in her 
^ motherhood. This is perhaps a 
downright heresy with those who believe 
that a woman is, above all, an indivi- 
dual and the realisation of her nature 
no more lies in hor motherhood than of 
man's in his fatherhood. The idea that 
the field belongs to the man and the 
distaff to the woman is now a matter 
of ancient history* In every sphere of 
life today we find that a woman holds 
her own successfully with man. A girl 
carries off the prizes from the portals of 
the University, leaving her proud male 
contestant behind her. She shows hor 
legal acumen at the bar and hor debat- 
ing skill in the council chamber. She 
is also drilling herself to assort hor 
physical might against hor enemy and 
hopqs to stand shouldor to shoulder 
with man in the field of battle. She 
is, in other words, the absolute equal 
of her male partner, nay superior, in 
her intellectual and emotional suscepti- 
bilities. And to keep her down in the 
race of life by burdening her with the 
duties and functions of motherhood is 
now regarded as medieval and bar- 
baric. The educated woman, like the 
educated man, wants to shine in the 
limelight of public life rather than pine 
away in the obscurity of her domostio 
duties. This is, surely, a progress 
worthy of the civilised age and man 
should not grudge giving all facilities to 
woman in enabling her to fulfil hor 
potentialities and powers. 

None but the awfully conservative, 
who are pitiful back numbers, would 
now rah, • the wail over this advance- 
ment of woman. Our literature today 
is full of the iniquities of man as prac- 


tised against woman and also the lat- 
ter's protest and assertion of her 
rights ! If a man would not tie him- 
self down to his parenthood as the 
summum bonum, why should a woman? 
Is she to aspire to being an ideal 
mother only and should her training 
be in strict harmony with this ond? 
An emphatic “ no ” would be the anawor 
from a modorn girl. 

Yot she little knows, while repudiat- 
ing, indignantly, hor glory as a potential 
mother, the cravings of hor purest and 
inmost self! Even while in the midst 
of her studios, the cry of an infant 
would at once disengage her mind from 
her book3 and she would quickly run to 
fondlo it. The sight of a happy child 
romping about appeals to her sensibili- 
ties more than the sight of a foot-bailor 
about to score a goal. She does not 
know hor own heart while she 
makes all her attempts, by stilling her 
nature, to be man’s equal. While riding 
her pony in her breeches or carrying 
hor golf stick, she would not hesitate 
to lose the prospects of a good game if 
by so doing she may steal a kiss from 
the pouting lips of her angry child 
eager to make peace with hor 1 1 am 
not sure if even a Betty Nuthall or an 
Amy Johnson would be eternally 
happy, the one in “brandishing” her 
tonnis racket and the other iu keeping 
herself on the wing. The mother in her 
would still be pining in the midst of 
her world fame and she would mis 9 
something to crown her happiness. 

It is good for the raeo as long as this 
maternal instinct remains fresh in 8 
woman’s nature and it would be a real 
disaster when this craving oomes ^ 
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generally neglected and so ultimately mother's heart would shine in its un 
killed. The world then would be a vast faded splendour. Doctrines of Hedonism 
orphange and the nurse- bred man or any other 11 ism" do not mean any - 
would come to hasten to his decay and thing to a mother — she would jump after 

ruin. her baby from a running train or would 

Verily a mother's affection and love suck the poison from her child’s wound, 
are the best and most precious heritage She is unconquerable and unsurpassable 
of man on earth, and that man is unfortu’ in her glory, while she reigns as a 
nate who has never had a taste of it. mother . 

The soft touch of a mother's kiss not Why should a woman's education and 
only makes you really happy, but it her modern accomplishments be neces • 
makos you immune from the virus of a sary hindrances in the fulfilment of her 
lurking danger. Her hands of bliss self ? On the contrary, education will 
ward off from you your enemy’s designs, make a wise mother, her innate love 
Her sacrifices for you, not only in your being re-inforced by the light of culture, 
helpless infancy, but also in your matu- not killed by it. Only, the culture 
rity, while you are full of resources, sought must be effective and not abor- 
aro truly wonderful, and once you know tivo. Mere equality with man even in 
their real value and appraise them all his follies and vices should never be 
properly, your own power increases aimed at nor allowed to sully the divine 
and you become happy. This is purity of a woman’s heart, 
not mere silly sentiment. In spite A mother is God's good angel on 
of your biology and modern re- earth and serves as the bost reminder 
searchos, c.q. psycho-analysis, a of IIi3 love for man. 

THE HISTOEICAL ORIGIN OF MUSIC 

By C. S. Venn 

M What then shall be our education ? Or is it hard to invent a bettor, 
than has been discovered by the wisdom of ages — I mean the education of gym- 
nastic for the body, and music for the soul ? ” 

— Plato, Bep . 376 ; E. 

f ^HERE is nothing to equal, of its The parent of all westorn music was 
) kind, the musical art which has ancient Greek art. Music always held 
n ow grown up in modern Europe, with the first place in the education of the 
its wonderfully complex science and its child and the youth in Greek life. In 
marvellous refinements— an art, which so Homer, music is cultivated by every 
much of the highest genius of the West class and is associated with nearly 
has helped to build. But tho truth is that every action. For oxample, Achilles 
the music of modern Europe is of the was taught music by Choiron, Hercules 
Mature of a sport in artistic development : by Linos. Music was not only a 
** owes its very excellence, as well as recreation in Greece, but, to borrow Rei- 
its limitations, if limitations there are nacli's words, a veritable instrument de 
a By, to an accident! of history, which moralite . It was a part of noble odu- 
ihverted its course from the natural path cation. In Ionia, Lesbos and Crete, 
of Bau8ical growth and perfection. there was a s P 0oiaI cult of 
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organised almost on the lines of a 
university training. 

But the present day European 
musician is not, as a rule, disposed to 
admit that his music owes much to the 
music of Greece, notwithstanding the 
direct influence of Grook music upon 
the rise of the opera or ( music-drama. 
Be that as it may, historically at least 
the music of the West was, in its begin' 
nings, derived from the Grook art, from 
which it took its name. Scholars and 
musicians alike have tried to explain 
this fact by denying that there oxisted 
any Greek art of music worthy of the 
name — although this donial, as in the 
case of Indian music, wont clean con- 
trary to the evidence of history and 
the Greeks’ own estimate of their art. 
Of late years, fresh facts on the subject 
have come to light, and scholars have 
done something to vindicate its claims 
and explain its meaning. But very 
few, least of all the present writer, 
have been interested in these explana- 
tions, and the subject lias remained 
at best ono of intellectual curiosity 
only. There has never been, to the 
writer’s knowledge, any attempt to 
establish Greek music as a classical 
art along with sculpture, literature, 
and other arts— an art whose canons 
were chosen by the highest artistic 
taste and laid down for posterity to 
adhere to in some considerable degree. 
For all that, it is certain that the 
Greeks did discover the natural pur- 
poses of music, and cultivate this art 
with the same genius that belongs to 
all other artistic achievements, along 
its proper lines of development. If wo 
can find out what these lines of develop- 
ment wore, we shall be nearer to an 
understanding of Grook music than 
any laboured reconstruction of Grook 
melodies and attempt to appreciate 
them by our musical sense will bring 
00. And however circuitous tho path, 


this, and no other, will lead us to a 
better comprehension of the Indian 
music of today : for tho classics of tho 
West and the classics of the East, the 
arts of ancient Greece and the arts of 
old Ilindoostan, were evolved upon 
very similar broad principles and stood 
in a simple comprehensible relation to 
one another. In tho East, their tradi- 
tions are no dead letter ; they inspire 
tho daily life of tho people of today. 

Tho torm ‘music’ was the most com- 
prehensive word for art in antiquity. 
Strictly speaking, it consisted of melody 
and rhythm. In ancient times, how- 
ovor, molody stood for that part of 
music which had to do not only with 
rhythm, but with intervals, species of 
tho octave, with all tho variety of 
modes and transportations, with modu- 
lation, with vocalisation, and with 
orchestration. Thus music consistod 
not only of tho audible rhythm which 
forms tho basis of all music and gives 
tho art of phrasing, but of all the 
ordered complexities of bodily move- 
ment which wo group under tho name 
of dance. Music contained at Ica^t 
potentially, every branch of art that 
has anything to do with sound or syste- 
matised movement. In Greek civili- 
sation, music became more highly deve- 
loped in some directions than in others. 
In melody proper, in variety of scales 
and intervals, and in every branch of 
rhythm, Grook music was cultivated to 
a degree unknown in Europe today. 

Such, broadly speaking, was tho 
range of musical art in classical 
times, laying down, as the writer holds, 
the natural linos of musical develop- 
ment, and determining, as will bo 
shown later on, the inherent rela- 
tion of the different branches to one 
another. That tho modern European 
art of music has diverged from those 
lines and conforms to other laws, whic 
it has evolved for itself, was due to a 
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define® break in its history. The rise 
0 f Christianity affected the musical art 
m uch more profoundly than the other 
•pagan* arts. These lay more or less 
dormant during the centuries of eccle- 
siastical domination, but, with their 
liberation in Renaissance times, emerg- 
ed with a full-grown tradition of 
Hellenic learning and Hellenic skill 
behind them. It is thus owing to the 
stern asceticism of the priests, that the 
music of the West is founded on an 
artificial bar-measure. In this fact 
lies the essential difference between 
ancient and modern music, between 
the music of the East and that of the 
West. 

In ancient Greece, as in India, the 
unit of musical composition is the 
phrase ; a figure or motive is the short- 
est complete element— an element which 
can, and normally does, suggest an 
entire cognate idea in movement! 
melody and words. In western music 
the unit is a bar , a fraction without 
any intelligible moaning in itself. With 
the introduction in the West of a fixed 
or metric unit to take the place of the 
periodic or rhythmic unit, the natural 
association of movement and words 
with the melody, in which they are 
inherent, was broken up. Henceforth, 
in the now music which grow up 
the union of words with music was 
voluntary and arbitrary, dictated by 
the composer’s choice and not implicit 
in the sohome ; and dance, as a musical 
dement, was entirely crushed out and 
det&ohed. 

By these means, the music of Europe 
has become a specialised and unrelated 
art which cannot be compared with any 
aystem of music, whoso history has not 
boon interrupted and revolutionised by 
external conditions. To understand it 
fully requires a sense educated for the 
Purpose through whioh it speaks to the 
intellect and emotions. 


Now having found the classical 
traditions of the art of music in Europe, 
let us vonture to examine them more 
in detail to see how close a parallel 
they offer to the classic music of the 
East. 

Greek music, as we have seen, cover- 
ed a much wider range than does 
the music of the West of today, was 
highly cultivated, but never became 
specialised. Its elomonts were not 
separable from one another, and the 
whole art was developed, as in India, in 
its relation to daily life*. Like Indian 
music, too, its origin and chief purpose 
were religious. Greek music consisted 
of two things — melody, words and 
dance. This was the art in its full 
expression. When, for any reason, 
words or bodily movement were omit- 
ted from the performance, the associa- 
tion still remained to such an extent 
indispensable, that the other element 
would bo supplied in the mind of the 
listening spectator. The present writer 
holds this to bo the most fundamental 
fact in Greek music, and necessary to 
its true understanding, although trea- 
tises on ancient music lay little stress 
on the point. 

Music was a completo experience not 
as a branch of knowledge or an accom- 
plishment. So we find in direct con- 
trast to modern custom, that while 
music, as an art t was introduced into 
Groek life comparatively late, and after 
a hard struggle, as an education it was 
always accounted of highest impor- 
tance. 

In Indian music, we find the same 
musical triad. The ancient Hindu 

*1 have not attempted in thl» article 
any discussion of the ancient Groek and 
Hindu musical systems, which is too large 
a Biibject to be dismissed briefly. The 
resemblances between these two solenoes 
are so striking as to suggest to us that they 
wore derived from a common origin. 
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writers agree in describing Sangita 
(music) as consisting of three elements 
—Gita (vocal musio f or song), Vadya 
(instrumental music or accompani- 
ment), and Nritya (percussion, or 
dancing) — and this natural association 
is preserved to the present day. How- 
ever often one element may be omitted 
in practice, it is always implicit there. 
So a modern writer (Eanchhordas 
N. Jinrajani in An Essay on Music) 
says: 1 To be able to realise the full 
effects of a musical air* one must hear 
it in combination with instrumental 
music and dancing.* A fable of South 
India (to be found in the collection of 
folk-talcs made by tho late Pandit 
S. M. Natesa Sastri) tolls us of ten 
merchants who fell into tho hands of 
robbers. They were stri ppod of their 
arms, clothes, and possessions, and 
ordered to dance. One of them, a man 
of cunning, 'took the lead in the dance, 
and as a song is always sung by the 
leader on such occasions, to which tho 
rest keep time by hands and feet, ho 
thus began to sing \ 

The song contained a message in 
secret trade language which enabled 
tho captives in tho approved fashion of 
the fable, to outdo force by wile. In 
this tale — and there are many such — 
we have a very simple illustration of 
the accepted custom. Song and words 
must accompany the dance as a matter 
of course. 

The first to recognise fully the musi- 
cal character of Greek poetry was 
Wagner. The prosodists and motricists, 
he writes, had only our rapid speech 
accent in thoir ear when they inventod 
the measure by which two shorts in- 
variably equal one long. The explana- 
tion of Greek metros would easily have 
occurred to them if they had had in 
their ear or the so-called long, the sus- 
tained note of musical measure, by 
which the length of words can be varied 


in melody. (* Oper and Drama* Gcsan . 
melte Schriften , Vol. IV, p. 124.) 

In Greek poetry, the natural combi- 
nation was perhaps the strongest i n 
lyric, and is expounded with groat 
sympathetic insight by the late Dr. W. 
Ileadlam ( Journal of Ilellenic Studies, 
Vol. XXII). He hoids that Greek 
metro, when elaborated, had a wliolo 
language of its own apart from tho 
words. Taking an ode of Pindar, he 
shows the dramatic significance of tho 
employment of certain metres, changes 
of metre, combination of metre, or over- 
lapping of metres, to suggest certain 
personagos, situations, or abstract ideas 
— tho effect being as subtle and unmis- 
takable as tho motive of the hands of 
Wagner. 

The modern oar, — that is, tho car 
of tho average concert-goer — is scarce, 
ly yet sensitive enough to rhythmic 
subtleties to appreciate such depar- 
tures from conventional rhythmopooia as 
wo sometimes find in Vrahms* variation 
of poriodio measure, still lcs3 that of 
Debussy, with his frequent interchange 
of rhythm by mclabolc , or rhythmic 
modulation. It docs not seem impossible 
that tho future may find moans of 
reconciling tho ancient concept with 
modorn usage, if musicians come to 
regard the bar (like tho ‘ foot ’ of Oreo* 
poetical composition) more and more as 
a mere formal element in a rhythmical 
figure. 

This Greek quality, foreign to our 
understanding, would bo recognised 
without difficulty in the East. From 
tho time of the Sama Veda— composed 
to be chanted or sung — to tho present, 
Indian practice has never quite disso- 
ciated music from words, and, for this 
reason, employs verse not merely a 3 ® 
more beautiful, but as a more natura 
method of expression than prose. 
rature is something not made to be 
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read, but to be deolaimed, with a musi- 
cal diction, just as music is not to be 
played merely, but to bo sung' Writing 
of the poet Ram Prasad, Sistor Nivodita 
(Kali the Mother) tells how “drifting 
down the Ganges one summer day, his 
little boat encountered the royal barge 
of Surajah Dowlab, and he was ordered 
to come on board and sing. The poet 
tuned his Veena, and racked his brains 
for songs in the good old classic style.' 1 

Thus many Indian writers of the 
present day unconsoiously introduce 
modulation into their proso ; their 
language has a tendency to becomo 
balanced, and sometimes falls into a 
rhythm that one can almost scan. The 
Indian unquestioningly regards music 
as inherent in lyric, and would find 
himself hampered in having to recite 
such verse without some measure of 
intonation, much as a Greek scholar is 
non-plussod at having to write Greek 
words when he may not use tho Greek 
characters. 

In India, dancing was in Vedic times 
looked upon as co-ordinated with poetry 
and music, and hold a prominent place 
in social coromonies as in roligiou3 ob- 
servance. The early Hindus believed 
that their Sutras sprang from the danc- 
ing of Shiva and held this oloment of 
Sangita in high esteoin. In later times, 
dancing tondod to separate itself and 
to become a more specialised art cul- 
tivated by a class of dancers— nearly 
always women. Thoro is a certain 
custom of social dancing which is prac- 
tised oven in the strictest circlos and 
iu the seclusion of the ‘Zenana,’ but 
this ig more of a pastime thau au art. 
Artistic dancing is now mainly to be 
°und in the Nautoh, and, because of its 
associations, bas inevitably lost pres- 
1S0 ; ^ 0 t even the dance of tho Nautoh 
stains its original strict relation to 
Musical sound, interpreting and expres- 
| 8lng n °t, as with westerners, using 


music, merely as an accessory to accom- 
pany conventional movements. Bhavar- 
nav A. Pingle’s little treatise, A Dis- 
cussion on India* Music, explains in 
interesting detail how tho whole body 
of tho dancer must respond to the 
beat in realisation of the different 
time-values, and how the play of 
features, attitudes, gestures, and move- 
ments of tho hands and arms must 
express the different emotions which 
the music suggests. Moreover, though 
tho organised dance no longer holds 
its ancient placo, the rhythm of bodily 
movement still accompanies the rhythm 
of sound. Not only does the player 
mark his time by tapping a rhythmic 
accornpanimont to notes, rests and 
pauses, hut the listoning audience clap 
thoir hands and sway tlioir body to 
the measure, sometimes giving them- 
selves up to tho music almost as an 
enthusiastic conductor of an orchestra 
will express bis time-sense with an 
abandon of gesture quite beyond the 
needs of keeping his performers to- 
gether. So strong is the sense of rhythm 
and its association with time in the 
Indian temperament that the worker 
engaged in any labour requiring bodily 
movement with a recurrent action 
instinctively becomes vocal. Words 
and melody discover, and respond to, 
the rhythm in his task. 

Tho late Dr. Butcher in his preface 
to the Poetics of Aristotle, says : The 
correspondence lies in the common 
element of rhythmic form. This was the 
soul of Greek music and Greek dan- 
cing would not, on Aristotle's general 
principles, lose all its expressive power 
when transferred to tho material of the 
plastic arts, modified though it may be 
in the transference. 

This view of the Greoks prepares 
us for what has been a stumbling block 
to many an English Orientalist— the 
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quaint and beautiful alliance of music 
with painting in the Indian mind. 
The 'Bag Malas' or 'Garlands of Musi- 
cal Modes', a series of exquisite paint- 
ings whioh depict the different Bagas 
or Baginis, have often been explained 
as a piece of elaborate pictorial symbo- 
lism, but it is difficult not to believe 
that some subtler, closer alliance be- 
tween these two arts is meant. There 
have always been individuals to whom 
music conjures up some vision of colour 
or of design, and the modern develop- 
ment of colour music shows that this 
is by no moans an abnormal experience. 
In any case, it is surprising that the 
association should have seemed in- 
comprehensible to an authority such as 
Vincent Smith, who writes : “It is not 
easy for the European mind to discover 
any real bond of union between a given 
picture and the sounds which it is sup- 
posed to symbolise. I do not know any- 


one who could explain why a particular 
design was appropriated to oertain 
music." 

Whether the Westerners under- 
stand it or not, there can be no doubt 
that the association in the Eastern 
mind is essential and natural. The 
more conservative of Western musicians 
may regard such inter* change of artis- 
tic sense- impressions as an effect of 
undue refinement, but India shows it 
to them as a normal experience whioh 
is taken into practical account in 
domestic and workshop production. 

Without wishing necessarily to 
dofend every new exponent of a modern 
system or every now departure in 
method, the present writer wishes to 
point out that the whole tendency of 
these fresh influences is in the direction 
of ‘ Ilellcnisinu , of restoring the old.not 
introducing the new. 


SELECTIONS FROM ADHYATMA RAM AY ANA 

AEANYA KANDA: CHAPTEB III 
Agastya’s Pbaise of Eama 




(Eama blessed Sutikshna and assured 
him that he would attain perfect Union 
with the fall of his present body. 
After a day’s halt at his Asrama, the 
party, guided by Sutikshna himself, 
next proceeded to the abode of the 
renowned Agastya. After entertaining 
his guests with appropriate rites, the 
sage, to whose eyes the past and the 
future stood revealed, took Bama 
apart and handed over to him certain 
divine weapons with whioh his mighty 
mission was to be fulfilled during his 
forest sojourn. Before showing these 
to him AgaBtya spoke the following 
words in praise of Bama.) 


of creation su^ before (et 
Thou) unconditioned sg- 

qifasK: devoid of vehicles or super- 
impositions TTcff: ono t*r only sndt.’ 
wast. 

20. Prior to creation Thou wast 

alone, without a second, unconditioned 
and devoid of all modifications. 
rRTSWI WfifcWI ^ IK o11 
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PTClspn depending upon Thee 
3f|«pn which is an “ object ” to 
Thee ^ Thy strfrf;: Power urcr Ma- 
ya (ffcT thus) is called 
when (ui that) qifin: Power 
attributeless Thee 175 only 

(since no other exists) qn?<stR 
covers ert then ^juqfrRfijcij: per- 
sons skilled in Vedanta (ui her) 
qianf <r Avyakrita, the Undifferen- 
tiated (|fu thus) m§: call ^ some 
(at her) jj<sjj%R|: Mulaprakriti sft 
thus uif: call some others 
urai Maya (sffr thus call) 
Samsara or round of births and 
deaths jp*: bondage ^f*ai igno- 
rance in this manner q^-ir 
variously (ui she) 3^% is called. 

20—22. When, however, Thy depen- 
dent 1 Power, Maya, covers Theo, the 
attributeless, she (Maya) is spoken of 
variously as Avyakrita, Mulaprakriti’, 
Maya, Samsara, Bondage,' Ignorance, 
etc., by those skilled in Vedanta and 
other Sastras. 

(1. This expression ia here used to denote 
the two Sanskrit ad jeotivea and 

^(£qql. In the worldly sense, an “ object" 
la generally separate from and Independent 
of the " subject". Hut in the case of the 
Lord, Maya, whioh forma the object of Ilia 
oognltlen prior to creation, la at the same 
time an " entity" wholly dependent upon 
Him. can also be explained as 

“ proceeding from Thee” (so long as Croation 
lasts). In that case, by Implication it would 
alao mean " withdrawn into Theo at the 
time of dissolution".) 

(2. This teem ia need by Sage Kapils, the 
fennder of the Sankhya system of philo* 
•ophj.J 

ui 11 

^Ml<^hKfc=WI 11 11 

si She cdpn by Thee 
agitated (made self-conscious) 
25 


UftiH Mahat Tatwa gives 
birth to ?qqr by Thee inlRaiq 

prompted from Mahat 

Tatwa sjtNjk: A.hamkara, the 
principle of Ego qpjjt came forth. 

23. — Agitated by Thee, she brought 
forth Mahat Tatwa (the Great Prin- 
ciple), and Mahat Tatwa, in its turn, 
prompted by Thee, evolved Ahamkara 
(Egoism). 

rnra&q wpR iiv<ii 

enveloped by Mahat 
Tatwa wkw: Ahamkara faf^r: 

threefold became uiferey : 

Sattwika, of the quality of equili- 
brium rnm: liajasa, characterised 
by activity =q and 5W Tama- 
sa, of the quality of inertia =5 
and thus HqiEf is spoken of. 

24. — Ahamkara, being enveloped by 
Mahat Tatwa, developed iuto its three 
aspects,'* Sattwika, Bajasa and Tamasa. 

(3. These three qualities wore derived 
by Mahat Tatwa itself from Mulaprakriti.) 



rm 0 Rama (q^KKifO 

from Tamasa Ahamkara qwH- 
cF*rr=nf% the subtle essences of 
sound, touch, form, taste and 
smell vrh. came into being 
from these q*q afterwards 
gross ^citR elements qrq?r:in order 
sfritvrcsqjift each taking on, in ad- 
dition to its own quality, the 
qualities of those before it f 
verily came forth). 

25.— Oh Rama, from the Tamasa 
aspect of Ahamkara evolved the subtle 
essences, and from them the gross 
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elements in order— each later one 
taking on, in addition 4 to its own 
quality, the qualities of those prior 
to it. 

(4. — Thus fiom the subtle essence of sound 
came Akasa, and .from that of touch came 
Vayu, taking on tho quality of sound also, 
Likewise, from form oame Fire, possessing 
the qualities of both sound aud touch. Tho 
Earth element, in this way, has, besides its 
own quality of smell, the throo previous 
ones as also the special attribute of Water, 
taste.) 

fan n s €, it 

ffi&ifa the organs of sense and 
action, ten in number rnrcnPr 
having their origin in Rajasa 
Ahamkara verily (*ffcr are) 
flrfcPKR (wHiHig) from Sattwika 
Ahamkara the presiding 

deities (such as rft: the sun, of 
eyes) and) jh: mind 
sprang forth) from them, 

vis?., the subtle essences etc., 
spoken of as having evolved 
out of Ahamkara in all its three 
aspects entering into every 
thing fast of subtle body of 
the form of a thread, as it were 
JT^tT Mahat or HiraDyagarbha 
came into being. 

26. — From Rajasa Ahamkara camo 
out the various organs of sense and 
action, and from Sattwika Ahamkara 
their respective deities and mind. And 
serving as a co-ordinating subtle body 
of all these, arose Hiranyagarbha 15 , 
entering into everything. 

(6.— Hiranyagarbha Is also known as 
Bntratma.) 


ftrrsr: pqwfa ii u 



<rt: from that^sn^gross 
5RI<1 group of elements Virat, 
the counterpart of Hiranya. 
garbha in the gross world 
(%Pm) was born famt: 
from Yirat pqig from the Being 
#1 all snFrcaiR unraoving and 
moving spts; world of creatures 
=* (the moving con- 
sisting of) Devas,dumb creatures 
and men in the pro- 

per times and according to tbe 
Karma performed g duly (*fgmt: 
derived their existence). 

27-28 — From tho group of gross els- 
merits camo Virat Purusha, and from 
him tho wholo of tho unmoving crea- 
tion as woll as tho moving, consisting 
of Dova3, dumb creatures and men, 
evolved at tho proper times 1 ami 
according to tho Karma' 2 por formed. 

(1— For example, grains llko rico and 
barley have particular seasons for growing, 
c.g. t “ Homunta ” and “ Vasanta '*.) 

(2 —The state of man is said to be attained 
as a result of Puuya (previous moritorioua 
acts) ; and Indra, it is well known, got his 
position as tho head of the l)evas by virtue 
of the performance of a hundrod Aswamcdha 
sacrifices.) 

nffipwt jfgjr uufr: II s , ~il 

fSRlFnp^: II ^ II 


Thorn rsitgiTRT: by virtue of 
the Rajasa quality or Upadhi 
(suporimposition) 5m?r:. e^i^ 
(an Arsha usage for 3 P^ : 
oriw) (efficient and instrumental) 
cause of all the universe 


Brahma (?fa thus) f# Thou 
alone (jpang.) by virtue of the 
Sattwa Upadhi ^ (sPRfO °* 
this universe protector fa®: 
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Vishnu thus) its in 
the matter of dissolution 
gjs^r: due to the difference in 
the qualities of Thy Maya, ix., 
by virtue of the Tamasa Upadhi 
3 Thou t^r alone ^5: Kudra, the 
destroyer thus) sfc: by the 
virtuous (who know Thee) 3^ 
is told. 

28-29 — With tho Eajasika quality of 
Thy Upadhi Thouoausest all the Uni- 
verse to spring up and tho virtuous 
speak of Thee as Brahma. Likewise, 
with tho Sattwika and Tamasika 
qualities of Thy Maya, Thou alone 
dost protect and dissolvo the Universe 
as Vishnu and Budra. 

5TRlt 

II \o || 

the Vrittis 
or modes of consciousness called 
the waking, the dreaming and 
the deep sleep states ffeV: born 
of intelligence 3%: by virtues, 
ie., by the influence of the three 
qualities on the consciousness of 
the human being (otsfT arc 
caused) arai from them fawn: 
different mr: Rama ff Thou mvf) 


witness IV*w full of Chit or pure 
consciousness wm: im mutable 
art). 

30 — Under tho influence of those 
same qualities of Thy Maya, mani- 
fested through Buddhi, are the states 
of waking, dream and deep sleep caused 
in the Jiva. Thou, Bama, art however 
beyond those three states, being the 
immutable witness and embodiment of 
pure consciousness. 

sf&jlM I) 

*rrqi & erej V 11 

0 descendant of Raghu 
ret when Thou) sfijsftoi crea- 
tion etc., which is mere sport to 
Thee «Ki| to perform dost de- 
sire ret then ^ Thou arnri Maya 
takest to Thyself (rer 
then ^ Thou) g<trei3; possessing 
qualities ^ as it were % indeed 
(vnfa dost appear). 

31. — When, howqyer, Thou dost do- 
siro to begin the game 1 of creation, etc. 
Thou takest to Thyself Thy power 
called Maya, and thereby appearest as 
though Thou art Thyself endowed with 
attributes. 

(1. That even destruction is the sport of 
the Diviuo is a favourite Hindu oonooption, 
Cf. often Brahma Sutras.) 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


My Creed: By Sivami Pnrama- 
iianda. Published by Vedanta Centre , 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. Price. Rs. 2-8-0 
Pages 112. 

This new book of poems by Swami 
aramananda is a work of considerable 
poetical merits and groat devotional 
e ^fT? Ur ' overy poem in it deals 

JMh an experience of life and reveals 
ijo profound depth of a soul who is at 
st himself and the world outside. 


Tho many sides of a mystic’s . life, tho 
aspirations, longings, awakening, and 
experiences that come upon a soul in 
its quest after the beloved are reflected 
in these poems, in such a vivid man- 
ner as to carry inspiration and encour- 
agement to all kindred spirits. The 
writer is not only a mystic and a 
philosopher, but a lover of nature who 
has a keen perception of the beauty of 
flowers and birds, of rivers and the 
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oceans, of sunset and sunrise, of hills 
and deserts, whose refined taste and sen- 
sitive nature oould find a lesson of life 
in any shade of boauty that nature 
oould reveal. Sincerity of feeling and 
sublimity of thought are evident in all 
these poems. No spiritual aspirant can 
read them without feeling their inspir- 
ing influence. 

Practical Nature-Cure, Vols. I 
and II : By K . L . Sarma, B.A., B.L. 
Published by the Nature-Cure Publish- 
ing House, Pondiehery . Price, Vol. I 
Bs. 1-8-0 ; Vol . II Bs. 2-8-0 . 

The author’s aim is to help every 
reador to become and be his own doc- 
tor. Medical treatment, according to 
him, has, for centuries past, been con- 
ducted on entirely wrong pre-supposi- 
tions. Instead of eliminating the root 
cause of disease, doctors of the East as 
well as of the West have been endea- 
vouring only to suppress the 
symptoms with drugs. Disease, to a 
Nature-Curist, is only a curative pro- 
cess ; and therefore needs no cure and 
ought not to be suppressed. Drugs are 
mostly inorganic compounds, unfit and 
even dangerous for a normally healthy 
man ; and we are asked how such stuff 
can be wholesome the moment disease 
and weakness become acute. The 
Nature-Curist takes his stand on the 
principle that there is an Inner Doing, 
Who is the real Eater and Healer. His 
food is not that which is put into the 
stomach merely. Food is fivefold, con- 
sisting, in addition, of ether, which is 
easily absorbed during restful sleep, and 
of sunlight, of air and of water. A 
judicious application of those, punctuat- 
ed with adequate fasts, is to go on dur- 
ing health and disease alike* The pious 
man’s Achamana, Jalasparsa, his fasts 
and diet restrictions and his entire 
spirit of Atma Samarpana are here pre- 
sented in a new light ; but the pious 
man and his scoffer, the Easterner and 
Westerner, ail come in for an impartial 
share of condemnation when violence 
in matter of food is discussed. As 
article after article of food is judged, 
one feels in a way disconcertod. Why, 
one mif, it ask, was all this Salt Satya- 
graha conducted, if salt “ is purely a 
drug," and being inorganic, only adds 
to the foreign matter to be eliminated 


for regaining health ? And many cer- 
tainly would ho unprepared for suoh 
statements as that food is only a tax on 
vital power and that drinking water 
need not be perfectly pure and germ- 
froo. And yet, as one reads on, ono 
feels most arguments forcible and 
convincing. We do not believe that 
a time will come when each man 
and woman will intelligently apply 
these principles and methods and dis- 
ponso with doctors. And even if 
doctors of Allopathy and Ayurveda 
happen to be supplanted by the spread 
of those ideas, Doctors of Nature-Cure 
will in ail probability flourish in oqual 
numbors upon 11 lazy and sinful ” 
members of society, who court disease. 
But this does not minimise the value of 
the book. Hon. Justice Sir V. Raraosam 
of Madras High Court has written an 
appreciative foreword to these volumes. 
Wo too feel that the author has ronderod 
a signal service in presenting the prin- 
ciples and methods of Nature-Cure in 
this compact and intelligible form and 
we wish the books a wide circulation. 

(1) Character & (2) Student 
Li EE, Now and Then: by Mr. Kuchi 
Narasimham , B. A., Retired Headmaster 
R. C. High School , Pitliapuram. Price 
3 As. each. 

Those arc two papors road by Mr. 
Narasimham boforo the studonts of the 
P. R. College, Cooanada as early as 
1909 and 1910. India’s problems have 
become more vast and varied, and she 
is now no longer what she was in those 
years. Yet the views expressed in 
those papers retain their interest un- 
impaired. 

The Divine Doctrine or Univer- 
sal Religion : by H. H . Sri Kalki , 

G. I. (Prof. M. T. Narasimhiengar . 

Malleswaram , Bangalore.) Pages 100 . 
Price 12 As. 

The author makes the rather startl- 
ing announcement that he is the tenth 
and last incarnation of Vishnu* G* 
means ‘God Incarnate.’ “Whatever may 
be the heavenly position that may 1)0 
attained by a Yoginora non-Vaisnnava 
— whether it be Swargaloka or h fl * 
valya — it is certain .that he °a? D ® 

, attain salvation!" This is a sp^-J * 
of the universal teachings in the 4 
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Bam & Om : by K. E. Vijapurkar, 
g r i Sanathana Dharma Vidyalaya , 
118, Sowcarpet , Madras. Price 6 As. 

This is a book of small poems on such 
gubjeofcs as What is Light; ?”, “ Har- 
mony ” and “ Joy in the Lord.” Each 
poem leads tho author gradually to 
think of the Divine, represented by 
Bam and Om. 

Torch-bearers op Tomorrow : 
Compiled by A. S. Satyarthi , S hakti 
Ashrama , Raj pur f Dehradun . Publish- 
ed by Ganesli d Co., Madras. Price 8 As. 

The first eight sections contain inter- 
pretations of Vaswani’s message to 


Young India by various eminent men 
like Dr. Weisl of Austria, and by 
periodicals like The Occult Review 
of London. “ We have the courage to 
say ” writes one, ** that none but Vas- 
wani and those that come up to his 
level of thinking and guidance, are fit 
to lead the youth.” These passages 
show in what esteem Vaswani and his 
work are held by people outside India. 
The latter part of the book contains 
some valuable notes by Vaswami him- 
self on the Spirit of the Shakti Ashram 
and on his own programme to enable 
India to fulfil her Dharma in the Now 
World of Freedom. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


R. K. Mission Sevashram, 
Brindaban 

The Sevasbram lias now completed 
the 24th year of its existence. During 
1930, the year under report, the Indoor 
Hospital admitted 303 patients aa 
against 274 in tho previous year. Out- 
door relief was given to 37, 1G0 patients 
of whom 12 735 wero now cases. Be- 
sides medical roliof, financial assistance 
amounting to Rs. 175-1-0, was rendered 
in some extreme cases of privation, the 
recipients including students. The total 
receipts for tho year came to 
Bs. 7,094-0-6, and the expenses to 
Ba. 5,911-6-9. Tho Sevashram keeps 
its doors open to all irrespective of 
caste or croed and is fulfilling a real 
want in this famous place of Hindu 
pilgrimage. Tho permanence of its 
work can be secured only by strengthen- 
ing its endowments* Funds aro required 
also for erecting a general ward for 
female patients, an outdoor dispensary 
with spooial facilities for dressing, 
surgery, eto., and an embankment for 
protection against the river. Arrange- 
ments oan be mado with the authorities 
for perpetuating the memory of dopart- 
relations, eto., by contributing to- 
wards the removal of any ono of the 
wove needs. 

R* K. Ashrams and Educational 
Institutions, Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills, Assam 

. Mission started educational work 
m these hills in 1924. The Managing 


Committee has now published a report 
of their educational, charitable and 
spiritual activities from March, 1928, to 
February, ’30. At present there aro 
two Middle English, six Lower Primary 
and three Night Schools. Nearly 300 
boys and girls are reading in these. 
There arc three Boarding Houses in all 
and the ono at Sanainganj, Sylhet, has 
6 boys reading at the High English 
School. In the Ashram and other 
localities, weekly classes are held for 
adults, and lantern lectures are occa- 
sionally arranged. Tho publication of 
non- sectarian religious literature and 
school books in the Khasi language has 
also been taken in hand, along with 
medical rolief to the poor of all sects- 
About Rs- 300 are required monthly 
for the running of the present institu- 
tions. The publication of more books 
and the erection of school buildings and 
boarding houses are pressing necessities 
and more funds are required for these. 

R. K. Mission Vidyapith,Deoghar, 
Behar 

It is now eight years since this insti- 
tution was started. There are 16 
teachers in all, most of whom are 
members of the Ramakrishna Order. 
During 1930, the year under report, the 
number of students on the roll was 77 
which is almost the maximum that the 
institution can conveniently accommo- 
date at present. Three boys appeared 
for the Matriculation of Oaleutta Uni- 
versity and all passed. Many eminent 
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persons saw the working of the Yidya- 
pith and were satisfied with the social, 
intellectual and physical training given 
to the boys. During the year there 
was an excursion to historic places like 
Nalanda. With the grant of Es. 100 
from the Commissioner of Bhagalpur 
Division and similar amounts from 
others the library has been strengthen- 
ed. The expenses amounting to 
Bs. 15,843-0-6 was mot from students' 
fees and public contribution and there 
is a small balance left over. A building 
for library, lecture- hall, office, etc., a 
segregation ward, a gymnasium, and 
adequate funds for maintaining free 
scholars, for purchase of up-to-date 
equipments, etc., are some of the 
immediate needs. At present the amount 
spent for maintaining boys entirely free 
or at concession rates is only about 
Es. 150 per month. 

Ramakrishna Mission 

Sevashrama, Rangoon 

The report of the Eamakrishna Mis- 
sion Sevashrama (Charitable Hospital) 
for the year 1929 shows that the total 
attendance of patients for the year was 
131,010. The number of patients ad- 
mitted in the Indoor Department was 
1,983 males and 256 females. The aggre- 
gates of the daily totals of attendance 
came up to 24,316 males and 3,379 fe- 
males and children. At the Out-patient 
Department the total number of atten- 
dance came up to 1,03,315 including 
men, women and children. The total 
amount on account including the open- 
ing balance was Es. 44,149-6-4 and the 
amount spent during the year was 
Bs. 40,118-2-6. 

The Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 
Sevashram, Muzaffarpur 

This Ashrama, besides spreading the 
teachings of Sri Eamakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda, has also taken up the 
work of education and medical relief in 
the locality. Homeopathic and Allo- 
pathic treatment to 10,300 persons was 
rendered during 1929, the year under 
review. It undertook cholera relief in 
Dighra and other villages. The Ashram 
conduots also a free day school and a 
free night school. The expenses of the 


Ashrama are met mainly from District 
Board annual grant, local subscript^ 
and alms begged from door to door. 
The Ashram authorities appeal to the 
generous public for funds required to 
complete the Ashram building and other 
works of improvement connected with 
the institution. 

Ramakrishna Mission Students 9 
Home, Calcutta 

The report gives an account of tlio 
working of the Home for 1930, the 
1 2th year of its existence. Besides pro- 
viding the inmates with board, lodging 
and other conveniences needed for 
pursuing higher studies, tho Homo 
makes a systematic effort to supple- 
mont tho academic education received 
by them in the University. Efforts aro 
made in this institution to shapo tho 
character of tho inmates, to help them in 
building up their physique, to toach 
them dignity of labour by practical les- 
sons, to train them in the art of simple 
living in strict conformity to the social 
and economic need of tho country and 
also to prepare them for village recons- 
truction. At tho end of the year under 
report there were 26 students in tho 
Home, of whom 15 wore freo, 6 conces- 
sion holders and live paying. Of tho 
nine students who sat for University 
examinations, eight came out successful. 
Special attention was paid to tho home 
training of the inmates. Bogular classes 
wore hold thrice every week for tho 
exposition of tho Upanishads and tho 
Gita, and several Utsabs, including 
Kali Puja and Sarasw r athi Puja wuo 
celebrated. For the intellectual train- 
ing of the students a monthly manus- 
cript magazine was conducted while 
Saturday classes wore held when the 
students mot to discuss socio- religious 
topics and road papers and extracts on 
various subjects. All tho household 
dufcfes except cooking were lookod after 
by the students themselves. The Home 
also maintains a farm where several 
kinds of fruit trees, vegetables an j* 
grains are grown, and a dairy which 
has got a fair prospect of making the 
entire farm self-supporting. 

The total receipts during the yo & r ’ 
the general account together with ® * 
previous year’s balance came to " 
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8960-15* 0 while the total disbursements 
amounted to Rs. 5875-15-0, thus 
leaving a balance of Rs. 3085-0-0. 
Receipts in the building fund together 
with previous year's balance amounted 
to Rs- 14-980-1-9, and total disburse- 
ments to Rs. 10744-4-3, leaving a 
balance of Rs. 4235*13-6. 

Kailas Pilgrimage 

It is no longer quite unknown to the 
public that there are the Mount 
Kailas, the Holy Abode of Shiva, and 
Manas-Sarcvar — the two sacred places of 
pilgrimage in the Himalayas within the 
territory of Tibet. During the hottest 
part of the year when the Himalayas 
appears in all the grandeur of its pic- 
turesque beauty, hundreds of pilgrims 
flock to tho different places of pilgrimage 
in tho hills. Many people are visiting 
tho Holy Kailas and Manas- Sarovar 
every year : the time for going there 
begins from tho month of .Juno. Tho 
public are quit a aware of the “ Sri 
Ramakrishna Tapovan " situated on the 
way from Almora to Tibet where there 
are very few houses of refuge for the 
pilgrims.The Ashram has also started a 
Dispensary under a qualified Bengali 
doctor both for the benefit of tho pil- 
grims and tho people of tho locality. 
We also arrange temporary sheds on 
the way to Kailas via Garbiyang, at 
Uola. Malpa, eto. All the pilgrims 
bound for Kailas have to halt at 
Dharchula both for rest and for arrang- 
ing coolies. We generally serve the 
deserving pilgrims with shelter, food, 
medicines, clothings, etc., hero in tho 
Ashram. We therefore like to approach 
the generous public to kindly contri- 
bute their mite in coin or kind to the 
Tapovan and to make tho work a success. 
Any contribution, however small, will 
be thankfully received and acknowledg- 
ed by SwamiAnubhavanauda Secretary, 
R- K. Tapovan, Dharchula, Almora. 

Any one willing to perpetuate tho 
memory of his beloved ones may come 
forward with at least Rs. 350 for build- 
!?*» ^cottage, to help the pilgrims and 
too diseased Narayanas. 

Ramakrishna Mission Famine 
and Flood Relief 

**? mf or m public that 

8 Aos crop being toady, our famine 


relief work in Gaibandha Sub-division 
of the Rangpur District was closed on 
the 12th instant. In the last four 
weeks of the work we distributed from 
Phulchari centre 627 mds- 19 srs. of 
rice to 3522 recipients belonging to 85 
villages. We also distributed 1415 
pieces of cloth to the needy families. 

But the ery for help from another 
quarter, the Kushtia Sub- division of 
the Nadia District, impelled us to to 
open two centres for famine relief at 
Haludbaria and Chamna. In the last 
week of July we distributed from these 
centres 83 4 mds of rice to 1608 reci- 
pients belonging to 40 villages. In the 
first week of August we distributed 95 
mds. 29 seers of rice to 1873 recipients 
belonging to 42 villages. Since harvest 
season has just commenced in these 
areas, we shall shortly be closing our 
relief centres here- 
in the meantime our attention has 
been drawn to North and East Bengal 
by the sufferings of people owing to 
unprecedented floods in those quarters. 
Wo have started relief work with Salop 
as our first centre, from which we dis- 
tri buted on the 9fch inst. 27 mds. of rice 
to 525 helpless people. A subsequent 
inspection in the Bel Kuohi and 
Chantalia Thanaa has revealed condi- 
tions that urgently necessitate the 
extension of our work to those areas. 

The floods of this year have been so 
devastating in their nature that it will 
require millions of rupees to relieve the 
distress caused by them. We are only 
trying to do what little our limited 
means will allow. Our funds, however, 
are almost exhausted. We appeal to 
all generous hearts to come forward in 
aid of the unhappy sufferers. Contri- 
butions, however small, will be than* 
kully received and acknowledged . by 
the President, Ramakrishna Mission, 
Belur Mutt P- O. Howrah Dt., Cal- 
cutta. 

Sri Ramakrishna Ashram, 
Cawnpore 

The Ashram completed the tenth 
year of its existonoe in 1930. The ohief 
amoDg its numerous activities are:— 
(1) A Students' Home whioh aims at 
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co-ordinating the ideal of Brahmacharya 
with the requirementa of modern edu- 
cation. It ia meant for unmarried 
youtha studying either in colleges or 
schools. At present there are 25 
boarders, some of them being sent from 
such distant places as Calcutta. These 
students go out every Sunday in batches 
and collect flour, rice, clothes, etc., and 
distribute them to the needy. They also 
manage a library containing about 500 
volumes and having a regular supply of 
periodicals. (2) A coaching school up 
to the Vlth Standard of Anglo- Verna- 
cular schools. Though tuition feos 
are charged, there is provision for fcho 
admission of free scholars. The pre- 
sent strongth is 72. (3) Five other 
schools for children of the depressed 
classes, for labourers, oto. Many of 
these are kept open both in the day 
time and night to suit the couvenionce 
of the students, many of whom are 
workmen. (4) A Volunteer Corps of 
grownup students of all these schools, 
regularly drilled and instructed in 
First Aid and Elementary Hygiene. 
They do useful service during Molas, 
and have twice staged social dnimas 
dealing with problems of village uplift. 

(5) The Vivekananda Institute con- 
sisting of many branches, a Gymnastic 
Club and a Sangit Samiti. The perfor- 
mances given by these have been greatly 
appreciated by all sootions of the publio. 

(6) An out-door Dispensary, with an 
average daily attendance of 125 
patients. During the last throe years it 
treated 101,488 cases, of which 13,745 
required surgery. In all these bran- 
ches of work, the Ashram is handi- 
capped for want of a proper and per- 
manent building of its own. 

Swami Nikhilananda en route to 
America 

The readers of Vedanta Kesari would 
have often seen the reports of the 
Vedanta Centres of America published 
from time to time in the columns of 
this Journal. On account of the grow- 
ing interest in Vedanta, frequent 
demands for Swamis have been coming 


from America, and in response to those 
calls the authorities of the Mission 
have of late been Bending Sw&mis 
almost every year to that country. 
This year Swami Nikhilananda h ft j 
boon selected by the elders of the 
Sangha to supply the much-felt need of 
the Vedanta Centra of Providence for 
a Swami in addition to the one already 
working there. Owing to the spread 
of the Vedanta movement to Washing, 
ton, the Swami in ohargeat Providence 
is feeling it increasingly difficult to 
attend to the numerous calls on him, 
and Swami Nikhilananda will there-' 
fore be a valuable addition to strong, 
then the Vedanta movement there. 

The Swami, it must bo noted, is one 
of tho most competent preachers of the 
Order, and has in tho past distinguish- 
ed himself in tho service of tho organi- 
sation. Ilia name will always be re- 
membored in connection with the two 
hooks -tho Life of Sri Bamakrishna, 
and the forthcoming edition of tho Life 
of Swami Vivekananda. Bosidos, he has 
translated two valuable Vedantio treat- 
ises into English — tho Vedantasara, 
recently brought out by tho Advaita 
Ashrama, and Drik-Drisya-Vivoka, to 
bo published shortly from Mysore. 

The Swami has spent most of his 
time as a worker of tho Advaita 
Ashrama of Mayavati. lie has, how- 
ever, for tho past ono year and a half 
been at Mysore, and many people in 
the South have had tho opportunity of 
knowing him during this period. All 
who have moved closely with the 
Swami can easily recall his keen intele 
lect, his vast erudition and his nobl- 
and manly spirit. 

He left Madras on 27th August and 
sets sail on 2nd September from Colom- 
bo by S. S. Ooransa and will be rea- 
ching America by tho first week ® 
October, on tho way spending a 1 
days in some of the important cities 
of Europe like Borne, Florence, G 011 * 
va, Paris and London. We wish him* 
happy voyage and a successful cart* 1 
as a preacher of Vedanta in America* 




Let mo tell you, strength is what we want and the first stop in getting 
strength is to uphold the Upanisbnds and believe that “ I am the Atman". 

— Swami Vivekananda 
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That which exists is One. Sages call It variously— as (the 
Being who pervades and controls) Agni (tire), Yama (the God of 
death) and Matarishwa (wind). 

May He who sustains the universe, who watches over all the 
worlds protect us ! 

We meditate on the Divine glory of the Effulgent Being, 
% He guide our understanding ! 
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A MOMENTOUS PROBLEM OF OUR TIMES 


INGE the Great European war a 
radloal obange has oome over the 
attitude of men towards the problem of 
wars in general. To the politicians of 
the 18th and 19th centuries war was a 
pleasant and stirring enterprise, akin 
perhaps to hunting for the sportsman, to 
be resorted to as the most effective means 
for settling international disputes as well 
as for diverting the attention of restless 
men when domestic politics show a 
tendenoy to got complicated or go out 
of gear. But this light-hearted attitude 
has been given up by the politicians of 
Europe since the bitter experiences of 
the scientific slaughter of the deoade 
before the last and the faint forebod- 
ings it gave of the possible horrors in- 
volved in future enterprises of its kind. 
With the creation of the League of Na- 
tions, the diplomats of Europe, whether 
sincerely or otherwise, have been making 
desperate attomptsto preserve the peace 
of tbo world, and politicians in general 
— more perhaps of those countries hav- 
ing the biggest armaments and the 
lion’s share of world’s resources than 
those of more unfortunate nations — 
have been specially boisterous in pro- 
fessing their intention to deal justly and 
peacefully in all oases of dispute be- 
tween one nation and another. But 
strange as it may appear, the oause of 
war has of late received the sanction 
and support from a totally unexpected 
quarter. We have in mind the recent 
pronouncement of Sir Arthur Keith, 
the distinguished scientist and anthro- 
pologist of England, in his Bectorial 
Address at the Aberdeen University. 
Beginning with the question whether 
" it world be a good thing for the ulti- 
mate happiness of mankind, if reason 
were not only to overaome our pre- 


judices, but eliminate them from the 
heart altogether", Sir Arthur pvooeedi 
to make out a oase for prejudice and 
for war whloh he considers to be lb 
necessary oonsequenoe. He believes 
that the prejudices of the human heart 
have a deep signifioanoe in the scheme 
of human evolution sinoe they have 
sought to bring into the world even 
better and higher raoes of mankind, 
The evolutionary signifioanoe of pre- 
judice is seen in the competitive strag- 
gles of tribes in prehistorio times ; for 
nature has organised men as tribea, 
similar to the foot-ball teams of onr 
times, separated by discordant interests 
and mutual dislikes, and competing 
with eaoh other to obtain promotion 
and avoid relegation. " Tho modern 
name for this antagonism is raoo proju- 
dioe and to make certain that tbo tribes 
oould play the groat game of life ns 
intended, Nature has put thom into col- 
ours — “ not of transparent jersoys, but 
liveries of living flesh, such livorics ns 
the raoos of the modern world now 
bear." Schemes have boon proposed, 
Sir Arthur says, to eliminate this col- 
our consciousness by interraarriago be- 
tween raoes, but in his opinion both 
head and heart will riso against it. 
" Bace prejudice ", he oontinues “ has to 
be given a reoognised place in our mod- 
ern civilisation. You may demand me 
whether I have reckoned the eost of 
maintaining our racialised world. Y® 8 ' 
I have. It means the continuation of 
Nature's old scheme of intertribal rival* 
ries and eternal competition. Without 
competition mankind can never pM* 
gross ; the price of progress is oompeh* 
tion, nay, raoe prejudioe and, what « 
the same thing, national antagonism 
Nature throughout the ** 
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B hown bhat a people who seek indepond- 
eneeaswell as peace can obtain those 
privileges only in one way — by being 
prepared bo sacrifice their blood to sc- 
ours them. Nature keeps her human 
orchard healthy by pruning ; war is her 
prnning-hook. We cannot dispense with 
for services . This harsh and repugnant 
forecast cf man's future is wrung from 
me. The future of my dreams is a war- 
less world." After referring to the grow- 
ing tendency in the world to exalt the 
forcos of self-dotormination and separa- 
tion — which Sir Arthur identifies with 
the tribal tendency to hato others out- 
side the fold — over the good and altruis- 
tic side of human nature represented 
by the League of Nations, he winds up 
with an exhortation to the Anglo-Saxon 
races to maintain their prejudices and 
beep them controlled by reason, since 
that will form the best means for assur- 
ing the future of their race as well as 
the well-being of the world. Ho is cer- 
tain that by this means the English 
Bpeaking races will become more and 
more the custodians of world's peace. 

Viewing this sermon on war and race 
prejudice as a whole, one cannot help 
feeling that in recont timos no speech 
more mischievous has been delivered 
even by the most confirmed of imperia- 
lists than the present one by this hoary- 
headed soiontist hailing from the calm 
and peaceful atmosphere of his labora- 
tory. Though a veteran in his own 
branch of study, Sir Arthur has, in 
speaking of international politics, tres- 
passed into spheres unfamiliar to him, 
and his speech is as a consequence full 
of confusions and contradictions. In 
oxaggerating the influence of race pre- 
judice as an unfailing bond between 
People of the same race, and in applying 
As theory of survival of the fittost in 
*ts orudest form to tho solutions of 
ighly complex problems of mankind, 
Blr Arthur has contradieted the moral 


of human history as well as some of the 
fundamentals of evolutionary soienoe 
itself. We shall presently consider 
how. 

First let us take the political and 
historical issue* If war, tho pruning- 
hook of nature, progrossively eliminates 
all the peoples of the world, and finally 
leaves tho Anglo-Saxons as the sole 
masters as well as inhabitants of the 
earth, can there be peaco in the world, 
granting that other oircumstances re- 
main the same ? The answer of any- 
one who has read history correctly will 
be an emphatic no. In early societies 
intertribal warfare was as common as 
fights between different tribes. As 
Prof. Badoliffo Brown points out with 
regard to Western Australia, “ The 
fights which formerly took place were 
not wars of one tribe against another, 
but were of one part of one tribe 
against one part of another tribe, or, 
at times, of one part of one tribe against 
another part of the same tribe." In the 
case of the Anglo-Saxon races them- 
selves, did the bond of race and language 
prevent the English settlers of America 
from fighting their kinsmen at home, 
when the political and economic inter- 
ests of both came into conflict ? Do 
those bonds help at present to create 
better understanding betweon England 
and America than between England 
and other countries or to ohook the 
growing rivalry between them in the 
economic sphere ? Did not the Eng- 
lish and the Germans fight even though 
they belong to the same Teutonio 
stock ? Taking even tho case of Eng- 
land's domestio affairs, has the same- 
ness of raoe, language and even political 
traditions helped to obliterate the feel- 
ing of distrust between England and 
Scotland ? Even with regard to 
English oolonies, it is quite patent that 
it is chiefly the thought of self-preserva- 
tion that is maintaining their looee 
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political union with England, and no 
one can say whether they would not, 
as the 18th century politicians used to 
say, drop away like ripe fruits from 
the parent tree, when they have reached 
their maturity and need no support 
from the mother country. The truth is 
that in international polities it is not 
so much the nearness of raoe or the 
sameness of language that create friend- 
liness or hostility between nations as 
economic considerations and political 
expediencies. Even if the whole 
world comes to be inhabited by the 
Anglo-Saxon races there is no reason to 
suppose that the cleavages of interests 
between different parts of the world 
are in any way going to disappear 
owing to the fact of racial kinship 
alone. In the face of this historical 
truth the main thesis of Sir Arthur 
Keith falls to the ground. 

Next, from the stand-point of evolu- 
tionary science, Sir Arthur has indulged 
in a half-truth when he glorifies war as 
Nature's pruning-hook. The theory of 
survival of the fittest signifies more 
than sheer muscular strength and com- 
bative spirit. If they were the only 
deciding factors in the struggle for ex- 
istence, man would not have become the 
lord of the earth as he is at presont. The 
presence of protective structures in tho 
body to guard against inclemencies of 
weather, the capacity to adapt quickly 
to changing environments and the pow- 
er to reproduce in adequate numbers 
have played an equal, if not a more im- 
portant, part in deciding the triumph of 
different species on this planet of ours. 
The giant dinosaurs of tho Mesozoic ora 
and the monster mammals of Eocene 
and Oligocene times have all died under 
the weight of their own flesh and made 
way for puny man, much inferior to 
them in blood-thirstiness and physical 
strength. In early days man was more 
a hunted oreature than a hunter of 


other animals, and it was only by his 
adaptability that ho could escape ex- 
tinction at the hands of his more fero. 
cious compeers. Before ho had con- 
siderably advanced his skill in making 
tools and weapons and thus provided 
himsolf with ofTootivo means of protec- 
tion, his life in the world was indeed 
precarious. Here we find that it wag 
not skill in war but his superior adapt- 
ability that gave him his initial 
success in tho struggle of life. In civi- 
lised human sooioties also there are 
forces other than shoor physical strength 
that determine the survival and extinc- 
tion of races in the world. Among 
these the most important are perhaps 
tho moral stamina and adequate fecun- 
dity of a race. Nature has therefore 
methods other than war and criteria 
other than physical strength in the 
matter of pruning the trees in her hu- 
man orchard. 

Tho peculiar conception of world- 
poaeo that Sir Arthur upholds is not 
wholly a now gospel, although mankind 
has found it a failure in the past and 
has now adoptod other methods in pro- 
foronce to it. Aloxandor the Great 
thought that ho could establish peace in 
the world by conquering tho whole 
world and bringing it under one govern- 
ment. Julius Caesar also boliovod in 
the possibility of achieving the sauie 
ideal by bringing all countries under 
the Roman sway. All through the 
Middle Ages, ovcti up to the tirnoof 
Napoleon, this dream of universal em- 
pire haunted tho minds of men in 
Europe. Political thought of Medieval 
Europo expressed it in the concept of 
tne Holy Roman Empire, having its 
secular head in the Emporor and the 
spiritual head in the Pope. Other 

thinkers of a more practical nature, con- 
vinced of tho impossibility of a uni- 
versal empire, struck upon the idea o 
effecting a balance of power among th« 
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countries of Europe as the host way for 
ensuring peace. In pursuance of this 
policy we find the European statesmen 
0 { the 17th and 18th conturies desper- 
ately devising political combinations 
and marriage alliances between various 
royal families of Europe with a view to 
on 3 ure that no royal house became so 
powerful as to prove a menace to the 
liberties of othor countrios. A perusal 
of the history of thoso times will, how- 
ever, show the liopcless failure of thoso 
schemes in preventing wars. The faith 
in the policy of maintaining balance of 
powor prevailed through the 1‘Jth cen- 
tury also, but with the growth of 
science and improvements in the means 
of wholesale slaughter of human beings, 
the faith in balance of power was sup- 
plemented by the novel idea of armed 
peace. According to this conception, 
countries are to arm tbcmsclvos as effici- 
ently as their finances could allow, and 
it was believed that under such circum- 
stances no powor, however strong, would 
wantonly ontor into war, due to the 
very fear of the seriousness of its conse- 
quences. Side by side with these poli- 
ticians, who spoko of tho Federation of 
Man and tho Parliament of Nations and 
at tho same time increased tho arma- 
ments of their respective countries, tlioro 
were others of a more outspoken nature 
who sang tho virtues of war in cultivat- 
ing manly virtues and devotion to a 
single cause. But the dreams and hopes 
of both those have been shattered to 
pieces by tho Groat European War of 
our times, and its awful consoquoucos 
as well as the possible horrors of its 
prototypes in tho future have turned 
foe minds of all, except of a few like Sir 
Arthur Keith, to devise new means for 
^curing the peace of tho world. With 
fo° inauguration of tho League of 
Nations, the groat powers of tho world 
Woaccopted tho method of arbitra- 
a better means than war lur 


deciding disputes between nations, and 
abandoning tho ridiculous idea of an 
armed peace, they are now following, or 
at least professing to follow, a policy of 
judicious disarmament. Though it is 
not difficult to provo that tho sincerity 
of tho groat powers is but skin-deep in 
regard to their professions about arbi- 
tration and disarmament, the rise of the 
League of Nations must however be 
regarded as a landmark in tho history 
of man’s effort towards securing perma- 
nent peace in tho world. 

Now, what aro thoso forces with 
which tho League and all genuine lovers 
of peace aro faced in their effort to 
prevent organised groups of civilised 
men from flying at oaoh other’s throats? 
Text books of history faithfully give the 
causes relating to particular wars, but 
a philosopher, who seeks to solve this 
serious problem of humanity, has to look 
beyond tho limited sphere of politics 
and examine tho social and spiritual 
tendencies of man in order to under- 
stand tho truo genesis of war. Looking 
at tho question psychologically, tho 
most subtle of the predisposing causes 
of war is that tomloncy of human nature 
called algohedonia which may he ex- 
plained as the deriving of pleasure or 
satisfaction from ones own and others’ 
pain. In everyday life wo come across 
largo numbers of men unsophisticated by 
any idealistic outlook, who seem to take 
a sort of delight in witnessing the suffer- 
ing of others. Tho popularity of hunt- 
ing among all virile peoples is an 
illustration to tho point. It is com- 
monly observed how boys of tender age, 
as though reflecting tho qualities of 
natural man, find it a pleasant occupa- 
tion to witness tho agonies of tortured 
animals. This tcndeucy is present in 
grown up men in civilised societies 
also, although it is covered up or held 
in chock by tho moral and spiritual 
ideals current in the social atmosphere. 
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Among all virile men as well as virile 
communities, there is, as a counterpart 
of this disposition, a tendency to derive 
a sort of satisfaction from one's own 
pain, especially when there is a bait in 
the shape of glory or the satisfaction of 
some long-cherished desire. It is evi- 
dently this tendency which makes 
people take a sort of pride in their own 
capacity to suffer, and it is perhaps at 
the bottom of the whole philosophy of 
suffering developed by the various reli- 
gious systems of the world. A psycho- 
logical study of the history of adven- 
tures, of persecutions and of asceticism 
will perhaps throw much light on this 
aspect of human nature. Algohedonia 
combines in it both these elements i.e ., 
the satisfaction derived from one’s own 
pain as well as the pleasure of inflict- 
ing pain on others, and is present in 
all virile men and communities having 
plenty of animal spirits. This trait, as 
it manifested in Lord Nelson, has been 
beautifully described by Southey when 
he tells about that distinguished admiral 
that *' No sooner was he in battle 
where his squadron was received with 
the fire of more than a thousand guns, 
than, as if that artillery, like musio, 
had driven away all care and painful 
thoughts, his countenance brightened ; 
and, as a bystandor describes him, his 
conversation became joyous, elevated 
and delightful. 1 ’ In the literature of 
the world one can find many passages 
vividly describing the joy of battle as 
it was felt by groat generals and pro- 
fessional soldiers. The horrors of war 
only add to the battle thrill ; the pros- 
peot of personal dangers only increases 
the charms of heroic adventures ; 
and the agonies of the wounded op- 
ponents, and the plunder, humiliation 
and insult of the vanquished only 
delight • ho war- mad soul. It is rather 
disparaging to human nature to attri- 
bute such a trait to it, but none the 


less it oxists ; for as Prof. James has 
said 11 Modern man inherits all the 
innate pugnacity and all the love of 
glory of his ancestors- Showing war’s 
irrationality and horror is of no effeofc 
upon him. The horrors make the fasci- 
nation.** Especially when the revenge, 
ful spirit is roused up or the thought of 
glory and self-interest gets the upper 
hand over the idealism of man, algohed- 
onia manifests in all its gross and 
subtle forms in civilised societies. 

If this tendency of human nature is 
the raw material of war- spirit, political 
and economic complications arc res- 
ponsible for manufacturing it into the 
finished product of war. Tho watch- 
word of economists and social workers 
today is to raise man's standard of liv- 
ing to tho maximum limits. The aim is 
not in itself wholly a reprehensible one, 
for in the absence of tho requirements 
of healthy physical life, tho mental and 
spiritual faculties of man cannot ordi- 
narily blossom and corao to their 
fruition. But the objectionable feature 
of it, however, lies in the fact that it 
sots no limit to human needs and 
toaches people that 1 wanting more 
wants ' is in itself an ideal to be 
cherished and sodulously followed. A 
toaohing of this type discourages the 
virtue of contentment among indivi- 
duals and indirectly fosters tho spirit of 
aggression among the powerful nations 
of tho world. Wo havo at prosont tho 
oxample of countries that maintain vast 
populations that are out of all propor- 
tion to their area and natural resour- 
ces, and in order to enable their citizens 
to live up to tho indefinitely increas- 
ing standard of life, such countries are 
forced to adopt a policy of aggression 
and plunder towards peoples who » rfl 
not equal to them in military and ad- 
ministrative efficiency. Hence wo Have 
today the menacing phenomena of 
imperialism in tho politioal sphere an 
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exploitation in fro eoonomio sphere— 
the products, on the one hand, of the in* 
dividual's aspiration after a constantly 
ascending standard of life, and on the 
other, of the aspiration of all power- 
ful states to gain supremacy over 
the rest by supplementing their 
respective strength with the resourees 
of backward countries. The first 
victims of the grabbing process 
are evidently the backward coun- 
tries, but it is not however long before 
the aggressors themselves begin to feel 
the dire consequences of their activi- 
ties. Competition for the markets and 
material resources of the world begets 
rivalry among them, and when they find 
they can no longer adjust their disputes 
and differences in peaceful ways, they 
fall out amongst themselves periodically 
and make a holocaust of a large number 
of their best men to propitiate the 
Moloch of imperialism and exploitation. 
If we eliminate the minor political 
incidents that act as the final trigger- 
pull, we can reduce all the great wars 
of recent times to such imperialistic 
and economic rivalries among the Grout 
Powers of the world* Sir Arthur Keith’s 
raoe prejudice would be found to have 
little to do with them. 

The genesis of modern wars being 
such, all attempts for preventing their 
occurrence would be but futile, unless 
these root causes are eliminated from 
modern life. A League of Nations in 
whioh the voice of powerful imperialis- 
tic nations predominates cannot be 
expected to arbitrate justly, when the 
results of such arbitrations are likely to 
go against their own imperial interests. 
Uii dissatisfaction of subjoot nations 
with regard to the constitution and 
Procedure of the League has not yet 
sufficiently attracted the world’s atten- 
K but the want of faith on the part 
th** 10 Great Powers in the efficacy of 
he League has been amply demonstrated 


to the world by their persistent refusal 
to disarm themselves. lienee, if efforts 
towards world- peaoe are to succeed in 
any way, imperialism and unfair exploi- 
tation of weaker peoples should dis- 
appear from the world. This oould be 
aohieved only if the populations of 
imperialist oountries are limited to 
their legitimate proportions, and the 
8o-oalled Great Powers, giving up their 
ambition to dominate the world, think 
less of their foreign policies and more of 
their domestio problems. The example 
of small oountries like Switzerland. 
Denmark and Sweden, that have no 
ambitions abroad and therefore have 
concentrated all their energies towards 
improving the quality of their citizens, 
stands as an object lesson to humanity 
in this respect. Limited in population 
and limited in ambition, with no empire 
to exploit and no financial obligations 
to worry, they stand as a model of peace, 
contentment and prosperity. In addi- 
tion to this, the world has to devise a 
more equitable form of distribution 
that would take away the monopoly of 
world’s resources from particular 
nations and individuals, and enable the 
down- trodden people to have their just 
share of the good things of life. Besides, 
the pursuit of a constantly increasing 
standard of life should bo abandoned, 
and in its place men should be taught 
to be oontentod with the requirements 
of a healthy mental and physical life. 
Wealth, when viewed as a means for 
health, is wholesome, but when pursued 
for the sake of luxury, beoomes a root 
oause of disease and dissensions. 

But side by side humanity should 
undergo a psychological transformation 
also. Religion divorced from all its 
oreodal and fanatical teachings can be- 
come a living spiritual foroe in the 
education of humanity in this direction. 
There is nothing bo effective as a 
sincere belief in the oneness of all 
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existence in counteracting the influenoe 
of algohedonia in man ; for it fosters in 
him an attitude of love and sympathy 
towards all fellow-beings and thus helps 
to minimise his delight in soenes of 
horror, bloodshed and agony. So also 
the love for all life that true spiritual 
insight engenders, is the only force that 
can divert man's attention from the 
pleasure attainable from revenge or the 
sight of others sufferings, to the 
pleasant experience of pain inflicted on 
oneself in the course of removing the 
miseries of others. Even granting the 
sinoerity behind the present attempts 
of statesmen to bring about world - 
peace, the measures adopted by them 
are wholly inadequate in so far as the 
psychological cause of war is be- 
ing wholly neglected by them 
owing to the current tendency 
among the thinkers of Europe to 
minimise the importance of spiritual 
life. The world has to realise that the 
saints and psychologists of all coun- 
tries have to play as important a part 
in solving this problem of humanity as 
the politicians and economists, repre- 
senting the secular interests of the 
world. 

In conclusion, it should however ho 
remarked that in spite of all the efforts 
of man, it may perhaps be impossible 
to elimi nate war wholly from the world. 
As the Vedantiat would say, whore 


thore is Bhedabuddhi and the oonse. 
quont consciousness of two, All the good 
and evil phenomena that oonstitute our 
mundane existence must follow. But 
this is no reason why man should not 
strive with all their might to oombat the 
foroes of hatred, greed, and aggression 
that manifest in the shape of war. All 
sane idealists know in their heart of 
hearts that their schemes with regard to 
the world as a whole are impossible of 
achievement in their entiroty. Yet it 
is the irresistible urge of that divine 
principle which forms the bedrock of 
human porsonality that urges on the 
idealist to work for raising this world 
to the state of perfection characteristic 
of the Spirit pure aud unsullied. It ia 
certain that though such efforts are 
likely to bo failures in the absolute 
sense, they aro sure to minimise the 
evils thoy purport to combat and 
thereby better tiio conditions of iifo in 
the world. So long as the human heart 
hears tho symphonies of the Spirit 
Divine, it shall aspire after world poaco, 
universal brotherhood, and the happi- 
ness of all. And if humanity is to 
attain any measure of success in these 
directions, it is certainly not through 
cultivating race prejudice or singing 
pjmns of war as Sir Arthur does, hut 
through tho sincere and sedulous culti- 
vation of all that is noble and divine in 
human nature. 



DIVYONMADA OR DIVINE MADNESS 

By Girindranarayan Mallik , M. A . 


f EEHAPS it is admitted by all 
sohools of religious thought that 
mysticism is the end of philosophy as 
well as religion. This mysticism while 
appearing in the system of Indian 
thought has, it seems to me, attained a 
highly developed state in Vaisnavism. 
Towards this development, again, 
Bengal's contribution is not to be ignor- 
ed : rather it would appear very great if 
only weoare to study BengalVaisnavism 
with proper attention. This developed 
state of Indian mysticism has been illus- 
trated by the expounders of Bengal Vais* 
navism in their conception of Basa. We 
are not concerned here with a detailed 
account of the theory of Basa. It would 
suffice for our present purpose to state 
that the relish of permanent joy that 
charaotorises the genuine ecstatic state 
in the mystic way goes by the nam° 
Basa and that the otherwise inexplie. 
able relishing stato of such super sensu- 
ous joy oan only be described by the 
element of Chamatkara This 

Basa state passes through various stages 
classified by the writers on Vaisnava 
theology into five, of which the highest 
is Madhura or Ujjvala Basa. The 
Ujjvala Basa is nothing but an ecstatic 
state which results from dovotional 


a In faot, Vaisnava Theologians might 
have done muoh in the sphore of the Hindu 
Piyohology of Feelings ; but so far as the 
nature and oontont of Basa is oonoernod they 
have stopped at the Chamatkara element, 
end their final utteranoe on the point is that 
Chamatkara is the essenoe of Basa (cf % 

Alamkara ICowsthubha). l3y 
Chamatkara, again, Ib meant that whioh 
expands the m l Q ^» Just in the same way 
a * a marvellously beautiful objeot makos the 
? B8rver ’ fl eyes dilated so to say and gazing 
° n 8 with the lids wide open. 
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spirits based upon the oonjugal relation- 
ship between God and a devotee. There 
are various grades of this Madhura 
Basa, oulminating in what is styled 
here "Mahabhava” Div- 

yonmada or divine madness is to be 
understood as a stage of Mababhava 
next only to tbe highest Mahabhavio 
sentiment called Madana (*n^T). 

The very expression “divine madness" 
reminds one of a similar state very of- 
ten described in the Old Testament. 
Thus wo road of Saul’s recurring periods 
of depression when the evil spirit from 
the Lord was upon him. We read again 
of “the delirium of Nebuchadnazzar in 
which ho believed himself changed into 
an animal — he did eat grass like an ox, 
and his body was wet with the dew of 
heaven, till his hairs grew like the 
feathers of eagles and his nails like 
birds* claws”. We also read of similar 
states having occurred in the minds of 
the medieval mystical saints of Europe. 
These abnormal mental phenomena were 
regarded by the current beliefs of th« 
middle ages as the result of an intimate 
oommunion with the Deity, as they are 
in the Vaisnava system. But, I am 
afraid, modern psychology would with- 
out hesitation prescribe a removal of 
the individual concerned to a lunatic 
asylum. Thus a real difficulty arises 
in our way of attempting a rational 
interpretation of the Divyonmadaaspeot 
of the Mahabhava sentiment. The only 
thing we can say in defence is that the 
influence of the psychological school on 
the philosophy of religion is pernioious 9 
it goes to undermine the very root of , 
religious speculation. But the pointed 
faot is that religion is still holding 
ground even in the faoe of the steady 
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progress of psyohologioal researches. 
Moreover, it is to be distinctly reopen)’ 
bored that aooording to the authors of 
Vaisnava theology, the Mahabhava 
state arises only in the mind of the 
Ideal Devotee, Badha. That, again, if 
the oonoept of Badha is rightly under- 
stood means that this, the highest pitch 
of divine passionate tension, is originat- 
ed by the consummated potencies of 
Bhagavan Himself. Modern psychology 
might be triumphant in framing laws of 
mental phenomena by way of dissecting 
and analysing oosmio bodies; but to 
fathom the depth of feeling and passion 
in the great supramind of tho Super- 
Cosmio Being is simply beyond the 
reach of all logic — is an alogioal pro- 
cess. The limited range of soienoe can 
never hope to attain a status of equality 
with the unlimited range and unfathom- 
able depth of religious speculation. 

With these preliminary observations 
let us try to explain the present deve- 
lopment of tho high ecstatic state in the 
devotional oult of Vaisnavism. It is 
defined in the Ujjvalanilamani Text, 
but in a way not at all convincing. 
Only an emphasis is laid upun tho in- 
describable and inexplicable nature of 
the sentiment. It is positvoly described 
however, as a marvellous state in which 
the phenomenon of illusion plays a part 
in connection with the devotee's vocal 
expression of her emotion. By calling 
it divine madness we neoessarily dif- 
ferentiate it from human madness or in- 
sanity. For the avoidance of miscon- 
ception tho fact requires a little bit of 
explanation. Before doing that we must 
draw the reader’s attention to the fact 
that this Divyonmada state of Badha is 
dearly illustrated in those Bhagavata 
texts which go by the name of Bhramara- 
Gita. While Krishna is away from 
Vrindavan and enjoying beatific sports 
In Mat! ira, He sends Uddhava as a 
messenger to know the then mentality 


of Badha. Aooidentally at that vary time 
when Uddhava is appearing before 
Badha, a bee makes her appearanoe 
there, and Badha addressing the bee 
bursts out into various expressions of 
what was her mental state at that moit 
painful moment of separation. Appar. 
ently these linguistic expressions di- 
reoted towards a bee seem to be the 
demonstrations of insanity. But really 
there is a gulf of difference. 

Now the symptoms met with in the 
manifold varieties of insanity might be 
broadly classified under the following 
heads, viz., — (a) a quantitative mental 
defect occurring in tho two forms of 
imbecility and dementia, (6) a qualita- 
tive change in the general attitude of 
the mind which appears in the three 
forms — excitement, depression and 

apathy or emotional dementia, (c) som- 
nambulism, hallucinations, delusions 
and obsession- Tho psychological ex- 
planation of all those symptoms is based 
upon two main conceptions, viz., (a) 
dissociation of consciousness, (b) the 
process called conflict. The former 
moans that tho mind is far from be- 
ing a uniform stroarn of thoughts pro- 
gressing towards soma definito ond 
but is composed of more or loss iso- 
lated mental processes each pursuing 
its own development. The latter 
means a struggle between the oomple'' 
(of which 1 hobby ' is a variety) 
the entire personality of tho patient. 
These two forces will tend to inhibit 
eaoh other and thereby a paralysis of 
action will take place. Conflict, in 
other words, is oharaoterisod by a con- 
dition of unpleasant emotional tension* 
None of those factors is present in tho 
case of Divyonmada. The entire men- 
tality of Badha is nothing but a 

* Complex moans a system of oonueotfld 
Ideas with a strong emotional tons ftn< l a 
tendency to produce aotloas of a oerte a 
definite character. 
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nn iform stream of thoughts progressing 
towards the sole end of Krishna's 
heafcifio joy. Indeed there are going 
on endless mental processes within the 
mind of Radha ; but those being con- 
cerned with the sole pleasure of 
Krishna, the processes are linked to- 
gether with the common tie of Krishna’s 
beatific development and enhancement. 
Secondly, the entire personality of Ra- 
dha whose mind and senses aro, accord- 
ing to the Vaisnava theory, all made 
up of the one homogeneous element chit 
(ffa), consists in nothing but thoughts 
directed towards Krishna. Her hobby 
also is the same system of connected 
ideas with the strongest emotional tone 9 
and all these ideas tend only to produce 
the action of rendering servitude to, 
and causing the purest bliss of 
Krishna. Thus there is no conflict at 
all between the complex and the 
personality of Radha. 

Moreover, the thought in Radha’s 
mind that the bee is a messenger coming 
from Krishna is by no means an abnor- 
mal one at least in the sphere of 
religion. One of the main doctrines 
of religiosity is that the whole universe 
of being is always reverberant with the 
sweet blissful music struck by the 
divine flute of Bhagavan. In the 
language of the poet, “ flowers and 
rivers, the blowing of oonohshells, 
the heavy rain of the Indian July, 
or the parching heat, are images of the 
moods of the inclined heart in union 
or in separation." Mystics go further 
to say that each minute object of the 
universe-— even the meanest flower that 
grows— is but a messenger bearing the 
ridings of the kingdom of heaven where 
®tomally revels in beatifio joy the Sup- 
Beauty and Love. If the meanest 
uower is thus a messenger of God, why 
uotabee? But to realise this the 
^08fc central fact is surely the outcome 
devotion developed to its perfection. 


And so did Radha — the embodiment of 
perfect devotion and divine passion — 
rightly take the bee for a messenger sent 
forsooth by her beloved Krishna. No 
element of dissociation is here present, 
for Radha was absorbed in the same 
deep meditation in the moments previ- 
ous as now at the appearance of the bee. 

All those facts tond to show, there- 
fore, that the ultimate stage of divine 
sentiment which we aro now describing 
has only the semblance of human mad- 
ness but it is not really so, inasmuch as 
it has nothing to do with that aberrated 
feeling and abnornal or deceased will 
which originates the latter. 

The Divyonmada sentiment appears 
in an endless numbor of ways of which 
two are indicated in the Ujj valanilamani 
viz., Udghurna and Ohitra- 

jalpa The latter, again, is 

of ten varieties, viz., Prajalpa, Parijalpa, 
Vijalpa, Ujjalpa, Sanjalpa, Avajalpa 
Abhijalpa, Ajalpa (w^), Pratijalpa 
and Sujalpa. Without entering into 
the details we can only refer to the 
keynote prevailing in these sentiments. 
In the Udghurna state, the pang of 
separation is so very groat that even 
the slightest cause upsets the Divinity’s 
normal state of self-control, and the 
overflowing passion thereby manifests 
itself outwardly in the shape of various 
movements, gestures and postures as if 
the object of love were directly intuited. 
The external demonstration of Chitra- 
jalpa, on the other hand, is by means of 
speeoh- Suoh vocal expression takes 
place in different modes, viz., as taunt, 
reproach, stricture, equivocation, a 
blustering tone, or the like. It is 
nothing but . an index to the various 
Vyabhichari(oqfiRlft) Bhavas, e.g., envy, 
shrewdness, intoxication, fickleness, in- 
gratitude, longing, excitement, sternness, 
tranqiiiUisation, cruelty etc., whiohever 
arise in the mind of the Divinity. The 
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difference between the two varieties of 
Divyonmada thus seems to be that 
while the outward manifestation of the 
former is by means of demeanour, that 
of the latter is by means of vooal expres- 
sions. It is to be carefully noted here 
that all the different modes of vooal 
expression and all the diverse elements 
of the demeanour are based upon the 
same steady thought of the Supreme 
Beloved ; and it is this factor alone 
that olearly differentiates the Divyon- 
mada state from the state of human in- 
sanity. 

In this connection it will not be out 
of place to refer to Sri Gouranga's* 
extreme pangs of separation culminating 
in the Divyonmada state manifested 
during the closing years of his incarna- 
tion passed in Nilachala (Puri). Now 
accounts of such beatific sports of 
Sri Gouranga were originally noted 
down in Karohas (a sort of diary book) 
by Swarupa Goswami and Raghunath 
Das Goswami, two of the principal 
associates of Gouranga. Upon these 
Karohas the author of the Ghaitanya 
Charitamrita has drawn for material, 
and this fact about their nature of 
direct statements establishes the apolo- 
getic of Bengal Vaisnavism on a sound 
basis. In the absence of the original 
storehouse we are justified therefore in 
referring to the Gharitamrita itself — the 
only existing source of Bengal Vais- 
navism. From that book it appears 
that during the closing twelve years of 
Qis incarnation Sri Gouranga, while 
playing the role of Badha, demonstrated 
all the various emotional states which 
characterise the mentality of Badha 
and the other Gopis. Consequently, 

It ia to bo noted hero that tho Supremo Divi- 
nity of Sri Gouranga, identically the same as 
that of S^ 1 Krishna, is admitted in Bongal 
Vaisnavltm, and the present article 1 b written 
on that assumption. 


there were manifested the' physical 
changes brought about by the Sattvika 
Bhavas ever present i n 

his mind. Not merely the number 
eight as noticed by all writers on 
Sanskrit Poetics, but quite an 
endless number of such superhuman 
emotional states of the mind was 
displayed by Sri Gouranga in quite 
an impressive manner. To describe 
all these in detail is simply an im- 
posiblo task within the scope of our 
present article. One thing, however, 
wo notice in their manifestation, viz., 
that whenever Sri Gouranga demon- 
strated a particular superhuman state of 
feeling it was immediately followed by 
a contrary one. Thus his sobbing was 
followed by laughing, the sus- 
pension of his breath was followed 
by an abnormally high breathing as if 
it were a storm, tho hardening of his 
person by its softening, an increase in 
weight by lightness, and so on. Tho 
relation of contrast appearing in these 
pairs of feeling- states is evidently based 
upon the psychological principle of 
reaction ; and the peculiar state of the 
mind resulting in these, bearing the 
semblance of insanity, is aptly describ- 
ed as Divyonmada. To take concrete 
instances — Once Sri Gouranga was 
found to quit bis room, though dosed 
and bolted from inside, and to 
lie flat on the ground, his 
bodily limbs having boon abnormally 
lengthened, tho joints loosened and the 
skin closely adhering to the body. 
There was a profuse secretion of saliva, 
the eyes were greatly dilated and the 
breath suspended. In faot, all the 
symptoms of physical death were 
vividly manifested to the great fear and 
wonder of his disciples present there* 
On another occasion, while lying abed 
in a room with closed doors he left M 
without opening the doors and 
found lying on the ground outsid® & 0 
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compound wall which also had its 
gates closed as before. His limbs were 
now contracted into a tortoise shape, 
and he looked outwardly like an inert 
mass but with the highest pitch of con- 
sciousness within. There were horri- 
pilations greatly visible all over the 
body, and tears were gushing out in 
thick streams down the cheeks. In- 
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stances like these are indeed number- 
less, and it is useless to cite any more. 
But one thing alone should be carefully 
noted here, viz., that such supersensu- 
ous spiritual manifestation is not an 
absurdity so far as the devotional cult 
is concerned and that it finds an an- 
alogy in the similar oases so often 
referred to in biblical mythology. 


SUFISM AND VEDANTA* 

By A . II. Jaisinghani 


8 ' "DEISM, let mo say in the beginning, 
is not an ‘ ism ' ; it is in fact, a 
battle against all 1 isms/ which are, es- 
sentially, products of an Tsui* or egoism. 
There is such a thing as Sufi-path or Sufi- 
epirit but there is no bucH thing as 
Sufism. And but for the sake of con- 
venience, I should avoid employing this 
word which is a misnomer. 

There are many who regard Sufism 
as a product of Islam. I regard Islam 
as a product of Sufism ! The word Sufi is 
derived from the Persian word Tasaiu - 
wuf which in English would mean Theo- 
sophy or Mysticism. Tasawwuf again 
is taken from Sawwuf which seems to be 
connected with the Greek word sophos , 
whioh means wise. And is not Wisdom, 
Mysticism, or Tasawwuf , older than any 
religion of mankind ? Are not the vari- 
ous religions and philosophies but a re- 
sult of this mystical 1 faculty ’ of mans 
mind ? Islam is not, therefore, the ori- 
gin of Sufism ; it is itself a product of 
Sufism or the Sufi-spirit which is in- 
herent in man’s mind. And though we 
know ManBur and Bayazid to be the 
first Sufis, thero were Sufis before them 
also. Plato, for instance, I regard as a 
Sufi, And were not the seers of the 
Upanishads Sufis too ? A famous mod- 
ern Sufi, Murhsid Innayat Khan, has 


defined Sufism as 11 the love of wisdom 
and the wisdom of love." Were not 
those the characteristics also of the 
search of the seers of the Upanishads ? 
The seers of India and Greece were like 
the seers of Persia, absorbed always in 
the search for inner knowledge- And 
not only were they actuated by the 
same spirit and related by their com- 
mon aspiration to gain knowledge, 
but they also arrived at the same 
results, though through different paths. 
I see no difference absolutely be- 
tween Sufism and Vedanta. Both 
agree in their essential doctrines re- 
garding the meaning and purpose of 
life as well as the nature of soul, God, 
etc. I shall show here a few points of 
resemblance. 

According to the Sufis this life is a 
search for the knowledge of Truth 
{IIaq)\ Sufism is concerned, primarily, 
in the words of Al-Hujwiri, with '* the 
unveiling of the Veiled/’ And the 
Veiled in the Vedantic philosophy is 
known as Brahma , Who is everywhere 
but is separated from the Jivatman , 
(Ruh of the Sufis) as it were, by a veil 
or soreon called Maya. Jivatman, 
essentially , says tho Vedantist, is not 
different from Brahma ; for Brahma is 
all-in-all ; He is all-pervading ; you 


Based on a talk given to the Bhaktl Ashram students, Rajpur. 
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are in Him and He dwells in you. And 
says the Sufi, to use the words of Bumi, 
“Thou art He Himself.” Tat Twam 
Asi, or Aham Brahma Asmi , declares 
the Vedantist ; A nnaa l Uaq says the 
Sufi; and both mean the same thing. 
This soreen or veil according to 
Vedanta, is oreated by Avidya , and it 
is torn only by Jnana or Vidya , i.e. 
True Knowledge, which in Sufi termi- 
nology is called Marfat. Mar/at 
means Knowledge and it corresponds 
exaotly with Jnana or Vidya. Avidya 
which creates Maya or separation is in 
itself nothing; it is non- existent : so we 
learn in the philosophy of Sankara : 
the world is nothing but Brahma , 
Avidya is only a limitation on Vidya 
caused by Upadhis. And so, says the 
Sufi, this ignorance or separation is not 
real in itself; it is created by Nafs t or 
desires of the lower self, which is it- 
self unreal. Upadhis are limitations 
and so is Nafs t lower self, a limitation 
on the higher ; by subduing it the 
human self, Buh or Jivatman , grows 
and attains to its Object, Uaq or 
Brahma . And there is agreement 
between the two on another important 
point also— subduing the Nafs through 
Sadhana which means discipline. 
Sufism and Vedanta, both emphasise 
the need of discipline and purification 
on the path of spiritual progress. 
The students in ancient India 
learnt the truth through contact 
with their teachers or Gurus , under 
whose guidanoe they disciplined 
their minds and bodies. And the 
Shayalcs of the Sufi-path learn the 
truth from the Murshid under whose 
guidanoe they go through a period of 


discipline and self-purification. In faot 
one meaning of Sawwuf from which the 
word Sufism is derived, can be clean- 
liness or purification, Sawwuf origi- 
nally meaning white fur. And the 
Sufi Murshid s like the teachers of 
Vedanta regard the heart * Ilridaya 
or Kalah , as the seat of true purifi- 
cation and knowledge. 

It is not my purpose to go into 
details here, but the resemblance will 
bo found in many other matters, in the 
ways of living, for instance, of our 
Rishis and the Sufi- seekers of Persia 
and Sind. Sind like Persia is rioh in 
its inheritance of the Sufi-spirit * Even 
today, here and there, may be found 
true aspirants of the Spirit whose 
lives are spent in the search of the 
Soul. I have been fortunate in know- 
ing some of them. And as I sit with 
them and hoar them talk on the deeper 
questions of life and death, I am re- 
minded of the seers of the Upanishadp, 
Both in their lives and in their sayings 
shines that “ Wisdom of Love” which 
is ageless, and which is the mono- 
poly of no particular country or race. 
Sufism is, truly speaking, only one of 
the many names of that Wisdom which 
is old and never decays* It has other 
names also. But let us not be bewil- 
dered by names. Let us ever keep our 
eyes on the essence, the substance, 
which alone is real, and in which lose 
themselves all oreeds, all philosophies, 
all religions. 


*The heart la often referred to in Hindu 
scriptures as Hridaya Kamal , whloh may be 
understood aa the Beat of Brahma and there- 
fore, also, of the Knowledge of Brahma. 



AN INTER-RELIGIOUS LEAGUE* 

By Dr . Rudolf Otto 


g VBBY year In India a oirole of 
men and women of various reli- 
gious faiths spends several days in oon- 
farenee together either in Gandhi's Ash- 
ram at Ahmedabad or elsewhere, a group 
oomposed of Hindus, Parsees, Sikhs, 
Mohammedans, Jews, Christians, in- 
cluding Christian missionaries and re- 
presentatives of the Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A. It is not easy to explain 
the aim of these gatherings, for it is 
not so much a consciously conceived 
purpose as the outcome of an inward 
impulse. The men and women who 
meet in this way are not people who 
have cast aside religion, or for whom 
religion has been watered down to a 
vague, humanistic attitude towards 
life under one of those popular 
slogans such as “ the Fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of 
man, " which either means something 
very different to every individual, or 
nothing very concrete to any. But 
they are men and women of a definite 
religious tradition, with their own 
particular and special religious experi- 
ence — people of character who represent 
specific religious communities. They 
recognise the differences and distinc- 
tions that exist between them, but they 
recognise also that each one has a 
religion. They realise the peculiar and 
different problem caused by the 
differences that religion creates amongst 
men. Yet it is a religious oonviction 
which impels them to seek contact with 
men and women of other faiths. Natur- 
al *y. for such conferences the chief 
Question is the relationship between 
religions— the things which they have 
in common and the things which divide 


them~-and the possible settlement of 
the differences whioh still today on 
occasion lead to enmity and bloodshed. 
But they also deal with questions 
concerning the phyBioal, moral and 
spiritual welfare of India. In long and 
earnest discussions, preparation for 
which has lasted a whole year, they 
seek together for a solution of the 
social, educational, political and cul- 
tural problems of this great country 
with its admixture of races. 

But this group is not merely con- 
cerned with uniting oommon social in- 
terests for a pragmatic purpose ; they 
are first and foremost a religious group, 
coming together from a religious mo- 
tive, who feel • 

“ Because we are Hindus, Parsees, 
Christians, we cannot remain in the 
world without seeking fellowship with 
those who are not Hindus, Parsees, 
Christians, but who nevertheless have 
a religion. We cannot act as if these 
others did not exist. It is essential to 
know one another, to have contact with 
one another, and to realise that we 
have a common responsibility beoause 
we are men of religion. Our task is to 
find out what these responsibilities 
are and how to fulfil them." 

What applies to India applies still 
more to the whole world. Christian 
groups combine with one another, to 
carry out great common moral tasks, 
in spite of dogmatic differences, be- 
cause they feel that as Christians they 
share common responsibilities. But 
Mohammedans, Hindus, Parsees or 
Christians cannot deny to one another 
the right or the will to oo-operate in 
suoh tasks— a desire whioh arises from 


* Reprinted from the Hibbert Journal with the writer's permission. 
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their own religious oonviotiou. How- 
ever great their religious differeuoes may 
be. and however strongly they may be 
impelled by their religion to insist upon 
those differences, they must recognise 
one another as men of religion, just as 
Catholics and Protestants, in spite of 
their rivalry, recognise one another as 
Christians. A common responsibility 
which arises from the very heart of 
religion, and a common fulfilment of 
such duty cannot be denied to any, 
especially when the condition of the 
world ories out for such co-operation. 

From the recognition of this necessity 
there has arisen in Europe as well as in 
India a group of people who purpose to 
oreate an " Inter- religious League." 1 

(1) The meaning and purpose of this 
league, put in a nutshell, is to create an 
authoritative world conscience, and 
to unite men of principle everywhere 
that the law of justice and the feeling 
of mutual responsibility may hold 
sway in the relationship between 
nations, races, and classes, and that the 
great collective moral tasks facing cul- 
tured humanity may be achieved 
through a closely-kcit co operation. 

(2) We do not hold that anyone is 
truly conscientious who is only inter- 
ested in the demands of personal mora- 
lity, but who believes that he can hold 
aloof from the task of making those 
moral claims operative in public life, in 
social relationships, and in the inter- 
course between nations and classes. 

(3) We cherish the Utopian belief 
that it is possible through the awaken- 
ing of conscience and the binding 
together of men of faith to remove the 
course of world events from the dark 

1 . Hon. President: Dr. Rudolf Otto, Profes- 
sor of Theology in the University of Marburg. 
President : Dr. Haner, Professor of Sanskrit 
and Religlo In the University of Tubingen ; 
Llo. G. Mendohlng, Professor of Religion in 
Riga. 


tyranny of a blind "social law" and the 
demoniac forces of group egoism, and to 
rationalise and subject it to the idea of 
common interests and justice. We are 
convinced that this will succeed iu the 
measure that a world-conscience is 
generated, and that oan only be achiev- 
ed as men of principle throughout the 
world dedicate themselves to such a 
task. 

(4) We bid welcome all men of good, 
will from wheresoever they may come. 
But believing that the strongest roots 
of a right will lie in religion, we seek 
principally people of religious en- 
thusiasm and inward fire, such as only 
religion (conscious or unconscious) oan 
produce. 

For the achievement of our task it is 
necessary to have in actual faot a world 
association, and to include thereby 
more than the co-operation of tho 
Christian Churches or of our Western 
faiths or of believers in a moral purpose 
springing from that milieu. For the 
larger part of cultured mankind does 
not belong to these circles. Moslems, 
Hindus, Buddhists, Taoists are religious 
also. Does or does not the possibility 
and motive of a common moral activity 
lie in this fact ? 

Some will say ; 

“ No. The existenoe of a multi- 
plicity of religions means the impossi 
bility of a common moral task. 
Nothing sunders men so sharply n.s 
membership in one or another of tho 
world religions, nothing is a cause of 
such antagonism amongst them as reli- 
gion. Exclusiveness and competition 
belong to the nature of religion, with 
its claim to absoluteness and finality. 
Though every religion has an ethio, yet 
this itself despite points of outward 
similarity, is inwardly so differently 
.motivated that there is no possibility 
of an inward community of moral 
oonviotion* Even amongst different 
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donomi nations of the Christian Church 
this is true, but it is much more so 
amongst the religions." 

Others will say : 

"Yes. What we call religion is 
fundamentally everywhere one and the 
same. If you only understood one 
another rightly you would find that you 
arc essentially united. Behind the 
differing masks of manifold religious 
faiths the same face is hidden. You 
have only to unmask yourselves. Let 
us bridge the apparont gulfs between 
us, remove the divisions and become 
one in faith and works." 

Such people aro the cosmopolitans of 
religion and not seldom also of national 
life. They beliovo that by comparison 
they can demonstrate the equality of 
all religions, and that thotimo is not far 
distant when they will all resolve into 
one common denominator. 

But they mako a tremendous error 
and tho facts contradict them. On the 
contrary : through powerful movements 
of inward reform and new creative acti- 
vity the impulse is apparent afresh on 
every side to reinforce tho particular 
foundation and tho inner contont of 
oach faith in its distinct individuality, 
and to como to a now realisation of its 
own peculiar essence. Not a general 
levelling down of all religions, but an 
unprecedented strife betwoon thorn as 
mightily ronowod spiritual forces is 
already arising to startle thoso who 
follow the way of the 11 common deno- 
minator." 

But those who deny the possibility of 
oo-operation botweon the various reli- 
gions are also wrong. However deeply 
the distinctions between thorn may go, 
there is no doubt that each of tho groat 
^ligions, including those of tho East, 
m the measure that they are now being 
mwardly revived and built up anew, 
are the strongest forces making for the 
• 28 


creation of conscience, that they give a 
powerful impetus to combat injustice, 
violence, deception, selfishnoss, sensu- 
ality and an unenlightened dependence 
upon Nature, and that up to the pre- 
sent there have boon no powers and no 
organisations in the world that have 
worked so forcefully in this respect as 
they. It is true that tho Buddhist 
Maitri (pity) arises from a different 
source than the inner essence of the 
Christian “ Adolphotes " ; that the 
Dharma of Indian religion has a dif- 
ferent metaphysical basis from the " lex 
Christi." Yet it is a primal conviction 
of Christianity that “ the law is 
writton also in the hearts of tho 
Gentiles" as the Apostle says. No 
one who earnestly adhero3 to tho laws 
and precepts of one of tho great reli- 
gions can avoid entering the struggle 
against the groat moral deficiencies or 
abuses of society, whatever he may 
claim as his motive. No serious dis- 
ciple of the Buddha, if he would be true 
to his master’s teaching, can suffer the 
bodily and spiritual neglect, the sub- 
jection and exploitation of the lower by 
the higher classes, or can tolerate the 
selfishness of classes and nations in re- 
lation to one another, tho brutality and 
violence rife between groups and indi- 
viduals. Immorality and prostitution, 
injustice and broach of treaty, unfair 
profit making and lust for gain, lack of 
spirituality and bondage to tho things 
of this world, are fought alike by each 
of these religions. 

As insight is developed and we see that 
such sins and their positive counterparts 
are largely rooted in the conditions of 
the common public life, in the commu- 
nity ethic of groups, classes and nations, 
ovory religious morality, which is at 
first essentially an individual morality, 
must bo carried further. Its ideal must 
ho to transcend mere individual ethics 
and to influence and fashion anew the 
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sooial, national and international life of 
men. There are wrongs here which cer- 
tainly every religion will condemn, and 
tasks which every religious code of to- 
day would claim to include. Here also 
are problems which neither the indivi- 
dual in his private capacity, nor the in- 
dividual group, religious community or 
nation can solve alone, and for which an 
answer can only be found through gone- 
ral co-operation. And so there can and 
must be a combining of ideas and effort 
of goodwill, prompted by manifold im- 
pulses but directed towards one agreed 
goal and active in its achievement. 
More and more in the setting up of 
ideals to bo realised and in efforts to- 
wards world-wide social reforms, Chris- 
tians, Hindus, Buddhists and Moslems 
are already working together. The idea 
of a court of arbitration to deal with 
disputes between nations, the subjec- 
tion of national intercourse to truth 
and justice and the conception of com- 
mon interests of all with all have their 
adherents and champions in every reli- 
gious community and their correspond- 
ing religious bases. Hero it is neces- 
sary to go still further, passing beyond 
mere contact to a closer sense of fellow- 
ship and beyond similarity of desiro to 
the power of organised determination. 

Despite the great variety that exists 
amongst religions one thing binds them 
together: the roligious character and 
impulse as such, and a common antagon- 
ism to materialism and irreligion. Ho 
who knows nothing of this, who has not 
felt the silent pull which secretly draws 
to one another and unites the religious- 
ly minded from the most diverse groups, 
has himself no religion, but a strange 
monstrosity in its place. We experi- 
ence this attraction when for the first 
time we find ourselves in far distant 
roligious circles. The hearts of the most 
taciturn Moslem, of the most orthodox 
Jew of Morocco, of the most firmly de- 


vout Hindu are opened to the stranger 
when they feel : M He too believes,' 1 
Conversely, a really religions man is 
not at homo among the religious cos. 
mopolifcans, the mollifiers and those of 
threadbare faith, the masters of com- 
promise, the 11 eoiaires,” the “ration- 
alists,” but rather amongst those to 
whom ho is really a Giaur, a Mleccha, 
a competitor, even an opponent, not on 
account of his unbelief, but of his vory 
belief. However strong their opposi- 
tion may be, yet a silent sympathy 
attracts the religious to the religious: 
they recognise one another by a peculiar 
sensitiveness as opposed to unheliof, 
profanity and worldlinoss ; they recog- 
nise a common unity in religion through 
their common antagonism to irreligion. 
Wo would rely upon such an ultimate 
unity— however difficult to define— as 
a basis from which to take action 
against the evil of the world, to accom- 
plish common human tasks which are 
in no way the othical tasks merely of 
this or that religion, but which are 
today acknowledged and presupposed 
by them all. 

If such a league should really como 
into being, if men of strong will and 
sensitive conscience could hazard great 
stakes, could overthrow a hundred “if's" 
and “ hut’s,” and amidst the formidable 
demands of the present world situation, 
which must be audible to oven the dull- 
est ear, could como togethor from all 
parts of the world under the inward 
compulsion of a great call, here, and 
here alone, a forum would be created 
where great moral questions which con- 
cern men of principle and faith the 
world over could be discussed openly 
and effectively before the eyes of the 
world. It would be a circle whore each 
individual would bring the opinions and 
prejudices of his own class, profession, 
locality, or nationality, but in which 
also the necessary restraint would be 
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present, implied in the resolute purpose 
to find the truth, whatever it may prove 
to be. Further, if the league oould at- 
tain an enduring form of organisation 
and a strong and aotive membership in 
the various oountries, it and it alone 
oould discover an antidote to the poison 
of the Press and ensure a fair and ob- 
jective system of reporting, or oould 
itself create its own organ to free the 
world from the one-sided advocate of 
territorial interests, to note forthcoming 
crises in world- relationships, and to take 
steps for their prevention. It could make 
effective efforts to produce a con- 
scientious public opinion.without which 
the method of arbitration between 
classes and nations, or oven “Leagues 
of Nations” are powerless and of no 
avail. It would educate the conscience 
of the world, which can exercise moral 
and on occasion evon physical pressure 
upon those in authority. It must win 
the support of world opinion in order 
to build up social equality and social 
justice, duties only to be accomplished 
by the co-operation of all men, and by 
a complete and radical chango in the 
general attitude. It would lead a 
common fight against obscenity and 
immorality in literature and in public 
life, problems which when solved for 
a time in one place crop up anew as 
world communication and intellectual 
exchange increases, if their solution is 
not sought in common by all peoples. 

How important a combination of 
religious forces could be, one concrete 
oxample may show : the task of fight- 
ing alcoholism, the mother of many 
and the wet-nurse of most social and 
moral evils. Hero the co-operation of 
fc he Eastern religions of Islam and 
Buddhism, which are far in advance of 
toe Western world in this respect, will 
b 0 Particularly welcome* It will further 
toe task of education amongst the b&ok- 
*ard peoples by the more cultured 


nations whilst fighting their exploita- 
tion and subjection. The international 
problems of the position of woman and 
of labour it will engrave on the oon- 
soienee of the world* It will strive for 
a solution of the raoe question. It will 
become the advooate of religions, 
national and social minorities against 
the force of the existing powers, against 
the arbitrary victor or the desire for 
revenge, against oppression and eoono- 
mio slavery, against world banditry 
and calumniation. It will attempt 
to direct the oultural exchange 
between nations, and heroin lies 
a type of missionary enterprise of the 
highest importance. In the repercussions 
resulting from contact between East 
and West there has long existed a 
migration of Western 'culture” to the 
East. Unfortunately it has been for 
the most part au imparting of Western 
technical knowledge, of Western 
materialism and scepticism, and of our 
intellectual refuse. 

Instead of this the Inter- Religious 
League would havo the interest of all 
faiths in undertaking a truly oultural 
mission, in which all denominations, 
roligions and idealisms of the West 
would willingly play their part. Their 
task would be to offer to the East 
(wherever it was welcome) the noblest, 
richest, wisest, purest and healthiest of 
our art and science and of our whole 
spiritual heritage, and, on the other 
hand, to oreate and increase oppor- 
tunities for the East to bring to 
us the treasures of her civilisations, 
her heroes and sages and her arts. 

Through tho association of men of like 
purpose the will to action itself will be 
strengthened a hundredfold. It is the 
united heat of the ooals that gives the 
glow to smelt the iron. The imme- 
diate method of working must be from 
person to person, from group to group. 
After that there may follow more public 
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declarations, so that anyone who is 
ready to understand the idea may know 
of it and give his help. A journal pro- 
duced co-operatively for disoussion and 
correspondence will unite the members 
of the league. If the league succeeds 
in gaining a following, it will attempt 
through national and world oongresses 
to give opportunity for mutual inter- 
course, and to oreate a forum in wkioh 
burning concerns of the day and com- 
mon ethical questions could be disous9- 
ed and plans of common action formed. 


Above all, it will count upon those 
who have not yet grown sleepy or tired 
upon youth, and upon those men and 
women moved by the stirrings of 
religious oonsoienoe, who do not want to 
sit still and let the world go to the 
devil. It must seek to have experi- 
enced and expert people amongst its 
members, cool and clear-headed as 
"the children of the world, " but in 
essence it must be a union of en- 
thusiasts. 


Those who are Interested in the founding of suoh a League are asked to sond their 
names and addresses to Klohcnda C. Payne, 11, High Street, New York. 


THE CHANDI 

{By Swami Jagadishwarananda) 


# F all the extant Tantra literature 
the Chandi is the only treatise which 
is most widely read in all Hindu homes, 
especially in Bengal, the stronghold of 
the Sakti Cult. With the Gita and the 
Upanishads it is also a Vade mccum of 
many lay and monastic devotees. In 
the ceremonial worship of the Hindu 
goddesses such as Durga, Kali and 
Jagaddhatri, the rocital of the Chandi 
is a part and parcel of tbe ritualistic 
paraphernalia. It is considered as tbe 
fifth Veda by the Tantriks. It occurs 
in the Markandeya Purana and is 
known by the more popular names of 
Sapta Sati (collection of seven hundred 
Mantras) and Devi Mahatmya (Gloria 
in exoelsis to the Divine Mother). 
Markandeya, the sage of austere penan- 
ces, is credited to have verbally com- 
posed the entire hymn in response to 
the prayer of Jaimini.the mythic trustee 
of the Sama Veda and the groat disciple 
of Krishna Dwaipayana Vyasa. 

The Chandi describes the three 
different uspeotsof tbe Devi in thirteen 
ohapters. Maha Kali (Tamasic), Maha 


Lakshmi (Rajasie) and Maha Saraswati 
(Sattwic) are fclio threo Charitras or 
characters of the Devi in the Chandi. 
The Rishis or sours of these Mantra- 
may i Charitras aro Brahma, Vishnu and 
lludra ; tbo throe Vedas — Rik, Yajus 
and Sama — aro their respective Svvaru- 
pas or natures and they bostow respec- 
tively D harm a, Artha, Kama to their 
devotees. Brahma Sakti or the primal 
cosmic energy in its three manifesta- 
tions of Srishti (creation), Sthiti (pre- 
servation) and Pralaya (destruction) 
are symbolically represented in tbe 
three Charitras. Man has to fight first 
with his Tamasic (animal) nature, 
then with Rajasie (human) and finally 
with Sattwic (divine) nature before ho 
may be vouchsafed the vision of the 
Cosmic Being. When all indecent 
clingiugs to Dharma, Artha and Kama 
are rooted out from the mind by means 
of dispassion and discrimination, the 
Vision Beatific of the Self-evident 
Truth will be revealed to us as the mid- 
day sun shines in the blue firmament 
after the clouds are dispersed. 
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The Prathama (first) Charitra of the 
Divine Mother is oomplete in the first 
ohapter, the Madhyama (middle) in the 
D ext three and the Uttama (best) in 
the last seven chapters. The story 
runs as follows 

In the cycle of the second Manu, 
Swaroohisha, there was a king on earth 
named Suratha. His country was once 
invaded by an alien king who conspired 
in oo- operation with his state officials 
and finally dethroned him. Thus in- 
sulted and broken hearted, he took to 
itineracy and wandored to the forest 
hermitage of the sage Medhas. There 
ho met with a well-to-do merchant 
named Samadhi, who had likewise been 
compelled to ombraco the same life by 
his wicked and greedy relatives. Both 
Suratha and Samadhi approached the 
sago, and after due obeisance requested 
him to explain why their minds yet re- 
mained attached to their previous 
associates, subjects or relatives who had 
betrayed and ruined thorn. The sage 
expounded to them the doctrine of man’s 
ignorance and the way out of it, in this 
way : Maha Maya, tho mother of illu- 
sions, forcibly allures even the hearts 
of the wise and hurls them into the 
slough of mysterious enchantment. 
She is the creator of tho sentient and 
insentient nature, the root of earthly 
nescience, yet on being propitiated by 
intense adoration as tho Mother, she 
dears the path for our salvation. 

On hearing this, Suratha and Samadhi 
humbly said to the sage, “Deign to toll 
us who She is aud what Her form and 
nature are”. Thus entreated, the her- 
mit told them about Her thus : She is 
eternal, without birth and death, the 
whole Cosmos is Her body, and She is 
di-porva9ive as the immanent principle 
°f consciousness ; yet She incarnates 
Herself from time to time in various 
forms to establish righteousness aud 
right of the gods over the demons, 


At the end of the oyolio day — when the 
creation is involved in the Causal Ocean 
—two Asuras, Madhu and Kaitabha, 
born of the oar-dirt of LordVishnu while 
in His state of Yoga-Nidra (cosmic 
sleep), attempted to kill Brahma Boated 
on His navel-lotus. Upon this, Brahma, 
the God of creation, in order to rouse 
Vishnu from the mystic sleep, besought 
the Eternal Goddess of Sleep abiding 
in His divine eyos. She is Maha Kali, 
the Terrible in whom Tamasis pre- 
dominant. Brahma invoked Her 
thus : 0 Mother ! Thou art in all the 
Mantras that are pronounced in the 
adoration of gods and ancestors and in 
the conduct of sacrifices. Thou art the 
Vedio Mantras, tho giver of Bliss and 
the mistress of awakened, dream and 
sleep states. Thou art the Primal 
Mother ; the creator, preserver and 
destroyer ; the beguiling Maya ; the 
power of the gods and goddesses ; the 
sublime and the beautiful ; the source 
of all scriptures, intellect and memory ; 
and tho life of all animals. Thou dost 
permeate all that arc animate and in- 
animate, differentiated and undiffor- 
entiated. Thou art the Goddess of 
fortune, intelligence and diligence; 
tho power of all action and thought, 
hoth good and evil ; the power of nutri- 
tion, poace, contentment and forgive- 
ness ; and the power of all tho weapons 
of protection and destruction. Thou 
art equipped with many weapons and 
Thy eyes shed tho lustre of poace and 
blessedness. Thou art the embodiment 
of serenity and silence, love and fear 
and the pow r er of all thiugs permanent 
and impermanent, pleasant and un- 
pleasant, ugly and handsomo. Thou 
art bettor than tho best, higher than tho 
highest, greater than the greatest and 
smaller than the smallest* Thou art 
the mother of Vishnu, Rudra as well 
as myself. How can I describe Thy 
glories ? Mother I condescend to wake 
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up Vishnu and have the two demons 
killed by Him. 

Thus solioited, the Dreadful Mother 
aroused Vishnu and oaused the demons 
to be killed. This is the story of the 
first chapter. 

The Bishi next passed on to 
the seoond Charitra of the Devi : 
When the buffalo-faced demon-king 
Mahishasura conquered the gods and 
established his rule in heaven, the van- 
quished gods led by Brahma proceeded 
to Vishnu and Siva for consultation 
and explained to them their sad plight. 
Hearing this they got extremely 
enraged and the fire of their wrath 
radiating like flashes of lightning took 
the form of a Devi. The energy of each 
god formed a particular limb of Her 
body — the face being formed by that of 
Siva, hair by that of Yama, eighteen 
hands by that of Vishnu, logs by that of 
Brahma and so on. The gods also array- 
ed Her with their respective weapons, 
and by Her thundering roar the throe 
worlds trembled. This is the Maha 
Lakshmi in whom Bajas is predominant. 
She challenged the Asuras, who, headed 
by Mahishasura, fought a terrible battle 
but were all eventually slaughtered 
with the sharp weapons of the Devi. 
She pressed Mahishasura under Her 
legs and thrust the trident into his 
body. The gods thus regained their lost 
paradise and paid homage to the Devi 
as follows : Almighty Mother, we bow 
down to Thee Who pervadest the 
universe with Thy immutable power. 
Thou art fortune in the palace of the 
wealthy and misfortune in the cottage 
of the poor. Thou art Sraddha and 
faith in the heart of truth-seekers and 
lovo and devotion in the heart of the 
pious. Thou art beyond mind and 
words ; how can we sing Thy glories ? 
Prom Tbne the creation has sprung up, 
in Thee it rests and into Thee it returns 
after dissolution. Thou art the wisdom 


of the wise and the power of self-control 
in the Bishis. Thou art the Logos or 
sound-symbol of Brahman. Thou art 
the meaning of all scriptures and the 
words and letters of languages. Thou 
art the learning of the learned, the 
strength of the strong and the destroyer 
of the miseries of men and gods. Thou 
art Medhas by which Brahman is 
realised and the only Perry which 
carries frail humanity over the fathom- 
less ocean of worldliness. Thy face 
beams with golden beauty, like the full 
moon. Thou removest the fear of those 
who take refuge in Thee and Thou dost 
bless us equally in the form of good and 
evil. Even Thy curses are blessings in 
disguise. Thou dost show the light of 
truth and wisdom to those who, even 
out of enmity and pride, direct their 
minds towards Thee. Mother, deign to 
protect us in the east, west, south and 
all other directions. Protect us on the 
right and loft, back and front. Protect 
also our eyes, ears and all other senses 
and organs. Praising thus, the goda 
worshipped Her with flowers and gar- 
lands, sandal paste and frankincense. 
Pleased with the adoration of the gods, 
the Devi promised them that whonevor 
they wore in danger, She would come 
to their rescue on their mero thinking 
of Her. 

Next is the Uttama Charitra, or tl 9 
story of Maha Saraswati in whom 
Sattwa is dominant. The demons 
Sumbha and Nisumbha drove tho gods 
away from heaven, and the gods, re- 
membering the divine promise, went to 
tho Himalayas and prayed to the 
Divine Mother as follows : 0 Mother I 
Thou art self-existent, self-luminous. 
We bow down to Thee, 0 bestowor of 
all good 1 Thou art both prosperity ami 
adversity, success and failure, and dost* 
exist as the conditioned and the uncon- 
ditioned. Thou art Durga (difficult to 
reach) and the rituals of worshipi ^ 0S 
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beautiful and most terrible. As illusion 
Thou dost dwell in every creature. 
We lie prostrate before Thee for Thy 
mercy. In ail beings Thou art Chotana 
(consciousness), talent, slumber, 
hunger, happiness, Sakti and thirst. In 
all Thou livest as forgetfulness and 
caste, shyness, peace, security and 
honesty, calm and grace, profession, 
fortune and kindaess. Thou abidest 
in all women as motherhood and 
indiscriminately in all as blunder, 
contentment and control of the sen- 
ses. 0 all-pervasive yet transcendent 
Mother, wo bow down to Thee. 0 all- 
good and affectionate Mother, destroy 
our enemies and restore our kingdom 
ol which wo are deprived by the 
demons. 1 

Moved with pity, the Mother there- 
upon appeared before them in a beauti- 
ful and graceful form as luminous as 
the sun. But the domons were infatu- 
ated by sensuous attraction for Her 
form. So their leaders sent messengers 
asking Her to chooso ono of them for 
Iler husband! She replied that owing to 
a vow She had taken, She could accept 
as Her lord only him who could conquer 
nor or show himself to be Her equal 
in prowess. The demon-king Sumbha 
then sent his genoral Dhumralochana 
to capture Her, but ho was playfully 
skin with all his soldiers. Then were 
despatched two other gouerals, Chanda 
and Munda, who encountered the 
frightfully laughing Goddess with Her 

l * ThiB meanB in Bhort that every thought 
activity of man in the universe is con- 
trolled by the invieiblo hand of the All- 
powerful Divine Mother. Man has 
no other alternative than to surrender to 
Hh aB a son to hiB mother and thus attain 
Nerlastlng seourity and rost, here and here- 
after, The philosophy of surrender or dedi- 
cation teaohoB ono to be an instrument in 
the ha nda of tho Most High, and finally 
"fables one to reach identlfioation with the 

Bnpceme. 


outstretohed tongue. After they had 
been killed, Raktabija— every drop of 
whose blood, when shed, could produce 
a fighter equal to him — took the field. 
He was overcome when no drop of 
blood was allowed to fall on the 
ground. Sumbha and Nisumbha, then, 
came in person and charged Her, but in 
their turn wore struck down after all 
their attempts to vanquish tho Mother 
were rendered fruitless. A few chapters 
of the Chandi are replete with detailed 
descriptions of the fatal contest between 
the opposing armies. When the Mother 
achieved victory, the gods were highly 
delighted and they sang praises in chorus 
to Maha Saraswati, as follows : 

0 Mother of tho universe.bo propitious 
unto us who solely depend upon Thee. 
As water, air and other elements, Thou 
dost nourish and sustain all creatures. 
As Yaishnavi Sakti or Maha Maya, Thou 
dost liberate us from Samsara (round of 
births and deaths) and as Maya bind 
us down to tho same. All arts and 
sciences are Thy aspects. Thou art 
inseparable from Thy creation. Though 
Thou art beyond tho three Gunas and 
formless, the cosmos yet forms Thy 
body. Thou art time, the all-destroyer, 
the principle of change and existence. 
Tho sun, moon and fire are Thy eyes. 
Thou art tho primal energy living in 
all forms and names. In darkness and 
light, in love and hatred, in attrac- 
tion and repulsion, in vico and virtue, 
in space and time, cause and effect, 
weal and woe, struggles and ambitions 
Thou dost ever abide. Thou dost sleep 
in stones, breathe in plants, move in 
animals and wake up in man. In 
woman dost Thou specially manifest 
Thyself. Mother, we bow down to 
Thee. 

Thus propitiated, the Devi granted 
boous to the gods that wherever 
this divine hymn is sung reverently 
and correotly, She will be present in 
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invisible form. 4?he gods thus regained 
the lost heaven and rejoiced heartily- 

With this the sage Medhas finished 
his narration of the Mother's great 
ness. Suratha and Samadhi therefore 
retired to the dense forest for ponances 
and making clay images of the Devi 
worshipped Iler with all nocessary 
things. The Devi, pleased with their 
earnest devotion and worship appeared 
and granted them boons by which 
Suratha regained his lost possessions, 
and Samadhi gained supreme knowledge. 

The Chandi is thought identical with 
the Devi and worshipped as an imago of 
the Deity. The Chandi-clmnt is preceded 
by the recital of Ratri-Sukta which 
belongs to the Sama-Veda, and followed 
by the recital of Dovi-Sukta of 
the Rig-Veda. The ossonco of tho 
Ratri-Sukta is this : Ratri is Dark 
Night, the daily Pralaya for mon ( and 
also the eyolic involution of tho gods. 
The Ratri-Devi (terrible aspect of 
chaos), the Primal cause of destruction, 
dissolves all into Herself at tho time of 
disolution and at tho dawn of a now 
cycle projects the cosmic phenomena 
out again, administering to ovory 
individual the fruits of his past 
good and evil actions. IIow can wo 
describe Her omnipresent, omniscient 
and omnipotent nature ? That shin- 
ing Devi in whoso look and movement 
there is Death and Destruction, 
identifies Herself with tho creation and 
interpenetrates even tho trees and 
plants. She destroys the ignorance of 
the purified hearts by the light of 
wisdom. She burns the seed of tho 
finitising and individualising principle 
of Avidya which envelops us, so that it 
may not germinate again. May She be 
pleased to grant us shelter so that wo 
may abide in bliss, as the birds nestle in 
a tree «t night. May that Devi of 
infinite grace pro toot us as a mother 
does her sleeping children. May She, the 


Divine Mother, shield us in Her lap from 
all mishaps. 0 Mother of loving grace, 
make us free from all desires and sins and 
grant us Moksha, and as we are all 
overwhelmed with ignorance, remove its 
dark cover fiom us- We come to 
Thee, 0 Daughter of Bright Heaven, and 
sing Thy praise. Redeem us from tho 
grasp of greed, lust, and other evils — - 
The Ratri-Sukta is as sacred to tho 
Tanfcriks as tho Gayatri to the Brah- 
mins. The last part of tho Ratri-Sukta 
is thus : — I meditate on the dazzling 
effulgence(in which the light of amillion 
suns is concentrated) of the Virgin 
Mother of porpetual youth and molting 
beauty, incarnated for the destruction 
of the demons. 

Then comes Dovi-Sukta. Tho soor 
of this Mantra is Vak, tho Knower of 
Brahman and the Daughter of tho groat 
Rislii Ambhriu. Dovi-Sukta occurs ag 
the 12oth Sukta of the tenth Mandala of 
tho Rig- Veda. It runs:— I manifest My- 
self in tho Rudras, the Vasu3, tho 
Adityas and tho Visvadevas. I am tho 
stay alike of Mitra and Vanina. I am 
tho energy in Indra, Agni and tho 
two Asvins. I make Soma possoss 
such purity that it has become indis- 
pensable in tho worship of the Dovas. I 
am tho power in Tvashtri, Pushan 
and Bhagas. I bring wealth to tho man 
who pleases tlio Dovas by offering thru 
delicious clarified butter and Soma. I 
am the mistress of all, the dispenser of 
wealth, tho first to bo worshipped in 
every sacrifice- 1 know the Soul Supremo 
or Brahman, for there is no difference 
between Him and Mo. I exist in many 
forms. I divide Myself as tho innumera- 
ble Jivas and the various organisms. The 
effulgent gods perform the different 
functions in the universe by means of 
My holp. I am the power in man by 
which he breathes, sees, hears, takes hi 3 
food. Those men who know Mo not a3 
the fountain head of all forms of energy* 
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do not worship Me and thereby grovel in 
darkness day after day. Listen, O friend , 
I shall teach you about the Supreme 
Soul, for you are full of devotion and 
Brahman is to be attained by him alone 
who has a devoted heart. I shall teach 
you about the Brahman Whom all men 
and all the Dovas try to attain ; for it is 
I who make those with whom I am 
pleased, intelligent and greater than all, 
nay, a creator and a seer of Reality 
beyond the senses. I drew the bow 
string for Rudra, when he destroyed 
the three domons who lived in three 
invinciblo forts (Tripura-Asura) and 
who proved themselves enemies of the 
knower of Brahman. I do battle with 


and overcome the enemies of those who 
extol Me through worship. Yes, I have 
penetrated the inmost heavens and the 
inmost regions of the earth and I know 
them all. I spread the heavens over the 
oarth. I am the energy in the Brahman 
and the mother of all. It is for Me that 
the Brahman resides in all the intellects 
and it is I who have penetrated all the 
worlds with My power and hold them in 
their places. Free as the winds, I bring 
forth this varied creation whenever I 
like. Again apart from the heavens and 
apart from this earth, I remain always 
as the Intelligent Primal Energy, and 
as the one Intelligent Being perfect 
and untouched by the Mayic creation. 


IS BELIEF IN THE INEVITABLE A WEAKNESS 
OF TIIE MIND? 

Du Suresh Chandra Sen Gupta, M. J. 


reliance on a wisor dispensation 
JfA than that of the wisest of mortals 
is not a malady of the mied. A boiiof in 
the “divinity that shapes our ends" does 
not necessarily point to a weak intolloct. 
Human efforts and calculations are not 
of course to be set at a discount. 
Reason must exorcise its normal func- 
tion, judgment its discretion and will its 
powor of decision — but this is not all. 
Sentiment must also stop in as a de- 
ciding factor in shaping our activities. 
Man may think ho has ordered the 
march of events as they come iu their 
sequence, but not so. The belief in the 
future as a vast, infinite unfolding of 
the divine purpose, to which wo must 
submit with all our reasonings and 
volitions, is a healthy sentiment, which 
only lends dignity and power to all 
that wo do. If instead, wo think the 
l^at ^ord lies with us, wo know how 
bitter will be our self-delusion ! When 
Msrd Thomson told a friend as he was 
29 


going on his fatal trip in R 101 that ho 
would be returning in a week or so to 
attend to some important work, tko 
Fates were smiling in their sleeves — he 
had overlooked the inevitable! Science 
and reason had perhaps said all that 
they could and so given man sufficient 
data to build his hopes upon, but yet 
the inevitable was not reckoned with. 
When a prosperous and gay city equip- 
ped with ail up-to-date methods of 
fighting the forces of Nature is suddenly 
laid waste by a tornado or a flood, 
humanity is only staggered into a sense 
of its own helplessness. Not oven the 
wisest of men will then have the heart 
to depond for his guidance on his own 
reckonings only. 

A belief in the inevitable may not 
appear at first sight to fit in with a pro- 
gressive philosophy of life. But in 
believing that our anticipations are not 
final, we do not necessarily yield to the 
philosophy of dolce-far niente . The 
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do-nothing idler and the sinoero believer, 
who while ho does his best, still depends 
for the result and the fruition of his 
endeavours on’ powers behind the clouds 
— look perhaps outwardly the same and 
this may have exposed to ridicule the 
little-understood doctrine of the inevit- 
able — a faith that events are, after all, 
in the womb of futurity evolving itself 
under the eye and watch of Frovidenco. 
This faith, far from weakening our zeal 
for work, should strengthen it all the 
more — for we are not to think that we 
are mere sports of a capricious and 
blind fate but aro really so many links 
in the mighty chain which stretches 
forward concatenated by a law which 
after all is beneficent. If we think, on the 
contrary, that we are only to eternally 


struggle on with odds in an alien work] 
which has no whence or whither, it 
freezes our blood, whenever our best 
endeavours miscarry. But disappoint, 
ments and failures, defeats and disaster* 
are taken in a sporting or hilarious 
spirit (the spirit of the scientist) by the 
man who, while he exerts hiras9lf, also 
believes in a plan ahead regulated by a 
mightier hut kindlier force. And it is 
such men who prove true heroes of 
action, helping on the progress of 
humanity, rather than those who, be- 
lieving only in their ‘own little day' — 
in their native resources and abilities— 
lack the vision, higher sight, of the 
endless maroh of phenomena to “a far- 
off divine event to which the whole 
creation moves.” 


THE NATIONAL SENTIMENT 

By Dr. G. S • Krishnayya , M. 1., Pli-D. 


S N attempt is made in this article 
to discovor what elements have 
been found helpful, necessary or in- 
dispensable in the building up of 
nations, in order to get somo guidance 
as to what may be done in India towards 
bringing about a sonso of national 
unity. 

Today tho term ‘nationality’ is usod 
so much and so loosely that a little 
time and thought devoted to it will not 
be entirely wasted. Being so much a 
part of our mental aptitude we seldom 
pause to find out what it is, how it is 
constituted and how amused. 

Says Blurntschli, the German political 
writer : " While diversity of races is 

natural , the nations into which they 
divide or which have arisen from the 
fusion of the different races are clearly 
the product of history. Nations are 
historical members of Humanity and 
its races. " “ History by processes of 

separation and fusion as well as by 


change and development has in tho 
course of time severed nations and pro- 
duced now ones. Honco the peculiarities 
of nations appear loss in their physical 
appearance than in thoir spirit and 
character, thoir language and thoir 
law.” 1 Races break up into nations 
through the operation of certain forces, 
and so there can be several nations in 
one race, and oven several races in one 
nation. Wo start wish races and in 
course of time come to nations. 

To make intelligible what wo mean 
by a nation, we may define it provision- 
ally in Ramsay Muir’s words as a 
body of people who feel themselves to 
be naturally linked together by certain 
afTinirios which are so strong and real 
for them that they can live happily 
together, are dissatisfied when dis- 
united, and cannot tolerate subjection 

1. Blumtsohll, J.K., Theory of the State, 
Book 2, Chap. I, pp. 84-85, 
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to people who do not share these ties .” 2 
This, of course, is when the process is 
more or less completed. A personifi- 
cation of this unity may be said to be 
the spirit of nationality. 

What are the factors in the making 
of nationality, the ties of affinity 
necessary to constitute a nation ? Wo 
shall deal with them severally and 
gomewhat exhaustively. What has 
history to say ? 

The occupation of a defined geogra- 
phical area with a character of its own 
is often assumed to be one. It cannot 
be denied that most of the clearly 
marked nations have enjoyed a geogra- 
phical unity, and have often owed their 
nationhood, in part, to this fact. But 
this is not indispensable for nationhood. 
One of the most persistent and 
passionate of European nationalities, 
the Poles, has no clearly defined 
geographical liming on any sido. On 
the other hand, between France and 
Germany, two different and hostile 
nationalities, the lino of geographical 
division seems almost accidental; again, 
•the real geographical unity which 
bolongs to the Hungarian plains with 
its ring of encircling mountains and 
its single river system has not availod 
to create a national unity. Geographi- 
cal unity may help, but it is not the 
main sourco of nationhood. 

Unity of race is often considered to 
be one essential, perhaps the ono 
essential, element in nationhood. His- 
tory does not support this belief. 
There is no nation in tho world that is 
not of mixed race, .and there never has 
been a race which has suecocdod in 
including all its members within a 
Sl ngle nationality. In his ‘Nationalism 
*nd Internationalism, ’ Ramsay Muir, 
granting that “ som3 dogroo of racial 

*' ® a *nsay Muir, Nationalism and Inter, 

nationalfem, p. 88. 


unity is indoel almost indispensable 
in nationhood adds tint “it is 
enough that the various eloments in 
the nation should have forgotten their 
divergent origins and that thero should 
be no sharply drawn cleavage between 
them. In other words, racial mixture 
is not hostile to the growth of rational 
spirit, so long as the races are merged 
and there is free intercourse, by inter- 
marriage and otherwise, between them. 
What is fatal to the growth of a sense 
of nationality is that one of the consti- 
tuent races should cherish a conviction 
of its own superiority and that this con- 
viction should be embodied in law or 
custom.” Ono cannot help asking/' What 
about tho United States of America 
where everyone of the conditions quoted 
as antagonistic to tho building up of 
nationality is obviously present ?” Muir 
lias either overlooked this case or 
deliberately set it aside as not yet a 
nationality. No one who has seen 
nationalistic demonstrations in the 
States can doubt the vigour of her 
nationalism. How long such a nation 
can bold togethor, however, time only 
cam sav* 

A third factor in nationality, far 
moro important, perhaps, than race, is 
unity of language. A common language 
is the special mark of a people, especi- 
ally because the colour and quality of 
a language and the colour and quality 
of tho thought of those using it have 
not a little to do with each other. 
Those who cannot understand it tend 
to be regarded as foreigners, strangers. 
It is the expression of tho common 
spirit and the instrument of intellec- 
tual intercourse. A national language 
koeps the sense of nationality living and 
awake by daily exercise. Rv on strange 
races entering the heritage of a new 
language arc gradually transformed in 
spirit uutil their nationality is changed. 
Thus the German tribes of the Ostro 
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gothg and Lombards in Italy became 
Italians, the Celts, Franks and 
Burgundians in Franco became French 
and the Slavs and Wends in Prussia 
became German. There is scarcely any 
racial affinity between the people of 
nothern Italy and those of the extrome 
South ; but thoy speak a common 
language which has been standardized 
by a great literature. But for this, how 
could Mazzini’s young prophets have 
appealed to all the Italians ? A 
common language means also a common 
literature which is the means of com- 
munity of thought and feeling, a com- 
mon inspiration of great ideas, a com- 
mon heritage of songs and folk-talesi 
embodying and impressing upon each 
successive generation the national point 
of view. 

And yet unity of language does not 
necessarily bring about national unity, 
and disunity of language does not 
necessarily prevent it. The Spanish 
language dominates Central and South 
America hut those lands have long 
ceased to feel any such affinity with 
Spain as would lord them to dosiro 
political unity with hor. Tlio Americans 
speak English but thoy are a perfectly 
distinct nationality. IToro, not language 
but the difforonco of natural circum- 
stances and pursuits, of historical, 
social and political conditions, has 
divided ono pocplo into two. On 
the other hand, the Swiss are a nation 
though thoy have no language peculiar 
to themselves, but are divided into 
French speaking, German* speaking and 
Italian-speaking districts. Belgians arc 
a nation though they speak Flemish 
French and German. Unity of language, 
therefore, thougli it is of great potency 
as a nation building force, is neither in- 
dispensable to the growth of nationality 
nor sufficient of itself to make a nation. 

Beligi us unity has sometimes boon 
regarded as a factor in the development 


of nationality and there are cases in 
which it has proved a potent force in 
nation-making. The national character 
of the Scots is probably more due to 
the work of John Knox than to any 
other single oause. But religion of 
itself has seldom or never sufficed to 
create a nation. It % may be moro 
plausibly argued that religious disunity 
is hostile to nationhood. Ireland is a 
notorious instance* On the other hand, 
there are not wanting cases where 
religious disunity has not been an 
obstacle to national unification. 
Germans are conscious of unity as a 
nation apart from the differences 
between Protestants, Catholics, Pan- 
theists and Jews, and are distinguished 
from foreign peoples of the same 
religion. England has never known 
religious unity since the Reformation. 
Religious freedom which is valued more 
highly than unity of belief in mist 
Western lands has nover been found to 
weaken national feeling. In conclusion 
we may say that while in some cases 
religious unity has powerfully contri- 
buted to croate and strengthen national 
unity, and while in other cases religious 
disunity lias placed grave obstacles in 
its way ; on the whole, religion has not 
been a factor of the first importance, 
in the making of nations. It must 
bo added, however, that when the 
fundamental conceptions, ideals and 
implications of the religions are so 
widely dissimilar as to make mutual 
understanding and friendly co-opora- 
tion very difficult, roligious unity 
becomes almost indispensable f° r 
national unity. The fundamental 
antagonism between tho outlook of the 
Moslems and of tho Christians in the 
Ottoman Empire made the growth of 
national sentiment among these com- 
munities quite unrealizable. The in- 
stance of the antipathy hot ween t 0 
Hindus and Moslems of India has oft® 11 
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^een cited in this connection. But it 
m u 9 t be remembered also that there aro 
other factors at least equally strong 
drawing these people together. 

Common subjection to a firm and 
systematic government, even if it is 
despotic, may well help to create a 
nation especially if a system of just and 
equal laws is created which the subjects 
oan fully accept as part of their mode 
of life. The nationhood of France owes 
a great debt to its practically despotic 
kings from Philip Augustus downwards. 
It was again the despotism of Charles V 
and Philip TI which hammered the 
divided states of Spain into a real 
nation. Common subjection and hosti- 
lity to a foreign rule is one of the most 
potent forces making for national uni- 
fication as it tends to make divergent 
groups willing to unite in the face of a 
common crisis. The political unity 
brought about by the British has great- 
ly a99isted tho sense of national unity 
in 'India. In view of all that has boon 
said so far, wo are led to remark that 
thoro is no single infallible test of what 
constitutes nationality unless it he tho 
people's own conviction of their nation- 
hood. Tho final deciding factor in 
nationality is psychological- "National 
characteristics,” according to Pillsbury 1 
"are not discovered directly but only 
through responses of the individual 
and through the responses that betray 
his emotional and intellectual activi- 
ties. Ask hirn if you want to know to 
what nationality he belongs and you 
will have a bettor criterion than his 
racial descent or physical measurement. 
Nationality is first of all a psychological 
and sociological problem; only indirect- 
ly can it be determined by anthropome- 
try or even hy history.” (Pillsbury, p. 
20.) In other words, the essence of nation- 

1 W. B. Pillsbury:, Psychology of Nation- 
alism and Internationalism, New York, 
1919. 


ality is a sentiment and is to be seen 
in the common spirit and common 
character which inpires it. 

In the language of H unsay Muir, * 
"The most potent of all nation-mould- 
ing forces, the one indispensable factor 
which must he present whatever 
else may he lacking, is the possession 
of a common tradition, a memory of 
sufferings endured and victories won in 
common, expressed in song and legend, 
in the dear names of great personalities 
that seem to embody in themselves the 
character and ideas of thonat ? on, in the 
names also of sacred places wherein the 
national memory is enshrined. 

"The indestructible nationality of 
the rude mountaineers of Serbia is not 
due to race or language or roligion, 
though all of those havo contributed to 
form it, so much as to the proud 
memory of Stephen Dushau, the tragic 
memory of Koseova, and the four bitter 
centuries of slavery that followed it ; it 
is deepened by tho memory of the long 
obscure struggle against the Turks from 
1804 to 1829 and enriohol by the 
triumphs of 1912 and 1913 ; it is made 
imperishable by tho heroic sufferings of 
the men of 1914 and 1913, by their agony 
of defeat quite as much as by their 
victories. Hero is tho source of fcho 
paradox of nationality: that it is only 
intensified by sufferings, and like the 
great Antaeus in tho Greek fable, rises 
with redoubled strength every time it 
is beaten down into the bosom of its 
mother earth. Heroic achievements, 
agonies heroically endured, these are 
tho sublime food by which tho spirit of 
nationhood is nourished ; from these 
aro born tho sacred and imperishable 
traditions that make tho soul of nations”. 
"No one contributes so much to light 
the flames of national patriotism as the 
conqueror who gives it the opportunity 

2 Ramsay Muir, Nationalism and Inter- 
nationalism, p. 48. 
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of showing that it is inspired by the 
unconquerable spirit of liberty by 
whose appeal the meanest soul cannot 
fail to be thrilled/* The fire of German 
patriotism itself was inextinguishably 
lighted by the tyranny of Napoleon. 
Why are the Swiss a nation though 
made up of detached fragments of throe 
great neighbour peoples? They are 
made a nation by the memory of their 
long common defence of freedom, among 
the mountains. Once memories of 
servitude, exploitation and suffering 
have been branded into the soul of a 
people, their nationhood becomes indes- 
tructible. 

Nationality then is an elusive idea* 
difficult to define. It cannot be tested 
or analysed by formulae. Its essence is 
a sentiment and in the last resort we 
can only say that a nation is a nation 
because its members passionately and 
unanimously believe it to be so. No 
single factor, neither geographical unity 
nor raco, nor language, nor religion, 
seems to be indispensable to nationhood, 
and even the possession of common 
traditions, though tha most powerful of 
all binding forces, need not prevent the 
inclusion within a nation of elements 
which do not fully share those tradi- 
tions. Some, at least, of the ties of 
affinity the people that claim nation- 
hood must possess, but no one of them 
is essential or can bo used as a certain 
criterion. 

Since it is not solely or even mainly 
based upon racial homogeneity nation- 
ality can be nursed into existence oven 
where most of the elements of unity 
are lacking in the beginning. It is often 
said of India, as formorly of Italy, that 
she is “only a geographical expression 
yet Italy, that nevor was a nation even 
in the days of Imperial Rome, has 
become one during living memory. So 
also of Gi many might the same expres- 
sion have been used, yet Germany has 


sprung one nation from a congeries of 
separate and often warring states. 

The nation must be an ideal before it 
can become an actuality. The ideal 
must be preached everywhere. This is 
the lesson we learn from history. 
Italian poets sang of their land. Italy 
as ideal was pictured and chanted until 
Italian hearts throbbed responsive to 
Italy as Motherland. Then camo Maz- 
zini the idealist, who wrote his words 
of fire; Garibaldi, the warrior, who drew 
his sword and battled, and Cavour, the 
statesman, who built the Italian polity, 
Italy was born; she eame from the 
world of ideas into the world of facts ! 

Tho common past must bo shown 
forth and dwelt upon. Education can 
help tremendously in this direction. 
History must be taught in every school 
in a new way. The example of mo3t 
Western countries suggests that tho 
historians who write for boys should 
be patriots pulsing with love and pride 
in the splendid story of their country’s 
past. Tho oath which young Italy im- 
posed at initiation is a fine specimen of 
one of the ways to which men have had 
recourse- “ In tho name of God and of 
Italy, in the name of all tho martyrs of 
the holy Italian cause who have fallen 
beneath foreign and domestic tyranny 

by the love I boar to the country 

that gave my mother birth, and will be 

tho home of my children by the 

blush that risas to my brow when I 
stand before the citizens of other lands, 
to know that I have no rights of citi- 
zenship, no country and no national 
flag, by tho memory of our former great- 
ness, and the sense of our presenb degra- 
dation, by the tears of Italian mothers 
for their sons dead on the scaffold, in 
prison, or in oxile, by the suffering of 

the millions.... I swear to dedicate 

myself wholly and for over to Btrive to 
constitute Italy one free, independent. 
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republican nation .” 1 Men who have 
risen to national fame through service 
should be held up as examples and 
ideals in schools all over the country, 
and citizenship education should be 
stressed. Prizo contests for the com- 
position of national songs, the design- 
ing of a national flag, the writing of 
biographies of national heroes, and the 
like, are calculated to serve not only 
the immediate end, but also the remoter 
purpose of informing the intelligence 
and developing a sentiment for national 
unity among students. A host of other 
ways and means have been, and still 
are being tried, with not a little success 
as one might see in the educational pro- 
gramme for the assimilation of aliens 
iu a country like the United States of 
America. 

In defence of the sentiment of 
nationality it may bo said, using the 
language of J. II. Rose, that “The 
cosmopolitan who sneers at his country 
and ravoa about humanity is like a man 
who disdains the use of stairs and 
seeks to leap to tho first floor. Such 

efforts have always failed Because 

narrow-minded people can’t see beyond 
their town or country, you do not 
therefore abolish the organization of the 
town or country. You retain the 
organization and seek to widen their 
outlook. The true line of advanco is not 
to sneer at nationality and decry 
patriotism, but to utilise those elemental 
forces by imparting to them a true aim 
instead of the false aim which has 
deluged Europe with blood ■” The 
reason why nationality has often boon 
a c °nfliot category is because of its 
tendency to forget the rights and needs 
0 other nationalities. ‘My country 

x Boae, J, H if Ri ao 0 f Nationality in 
Modern History, pp. 81 - 2 . 


right or wrong’ is an attitude bred by 
false patriotism and does not make for 
peace. Nationalism in the West has been 
the means of mobilization with a view to 
aggrossion and conquest, and worse, it is 
turning some peace-loving countries 
into military camps. As Tagore pic- 
turesquely puts it in his book on 
Nationalism, the Western nations with 
their armies and cannon stood before 
the shores of Japan, and thundered forth 
saying “Let there be nation,” and a 
nation was born. 

All that we can claim for the rousing 
of national consciousness in the 
countries of 'No-nation' i9 that it is 
necessary for commanding the hearing 
of the Councils of tho Nations and in- 
dispensable for making any worthwhile 
contribution that may be distinctive of 
their culture and heritage. The 
Orient, as a rule, has never cast covetous 
eyes on other men’s land or gold or oil. 
Tho keynote of Eastern nationalism, as 
noticeable in the demands of China and 
India today, is the desire to have a 
chance to develop in ways which are 
natural and normal to them, with the 
hope that, unhampered and unmolested, 
they may bring their peculiar treasures, 
as once indeod thoy did, to the altar of 
Humanity. One humanity, parting 
into many peoples, enables it, by their 
competition and their manifold energies 
to unfold all those hidden powers which 
are capable of common development* 
and to fulfil its destiny more abundantly. 
In closing, it would not be out of place 
to quote the sublime conception of 
nationality expressed by no loss a 
nationalist than Mazzini himself, 
“Every people has its special mission 
which will co-operate towards the 
fulfilment of tho general mission ol 
Humanity ; that mission constitutes its 
Nationality." 



WHAT IS RELIGION ? 

By a Seeker after Truth 


[ELTGION is spiritual attainment. 

To become spiritual, one must 
giadly part wish personal comforts and 
acquire the spirit of true service. Sincer- 
ity, simplicity and fearlessness must pre- 
cede spiritual growth. A life of perfect 
self-discipline will invest a man with 
rare courage and strength by which he 
will maintain serenity even in the face 
of sure and immediate death. No earthly 
power can successfully prevent such a 
man's wholesome influence and power- 
ful example from converting other 
people whose souls are not wholly 
asleep in them. 

Man lives more in the sub-conscious 
than in the conscious life. According 
as his inmost thoughts arc good or bad, 
pure or impure, unselfish or selfish, 
they make him either a man of Rhakti 
or leave him a broken man* Freedom 
from all selfish cravings and dosiros 
loads to simple guileless life in which 
generosity of spirit shines brilliantly. 
Until such a stage of life is reached, it 
is difficult to appreciate the dynamic 
power of Aliimsa in thought, word and 
deed. In the noise and struggle of 
crowds, who live merely on the surface 
of life, man has not the needed materials 
with which lie can build himself nat- 
urally and beautifully as lie could do in 
the silence and solitudo of his soul. 
Deep introspection is necessary. There 
must be absolute faith in the Ever 
Existing Reality of a non- mechanical 
but Intelligent, Illuminating Power 
which spoke to men through the great 
prophets and seers, both ancient and 
modern. Endowed with supreme faith 
and righ knowledge a man stands a 
fair chance of becoming consoious of 


the Greatest Power in Nature which 
determines man's destiny. Always re- 
maining in olose touoli with this p 0r . 
petual Reality, which like the Polo Star, 
exists both by day and night, whether 
seen or unseen, and goes on shining out 
behind tho darkest clouds and heaviest 
storms, every truly religious man finds 
it easy to livo a spiritual life in tho 
midst of most unfavourable environ- 
ments, and spoaks words which impress 
men and carry full oonviotion to overy 
unbiassed human heart. 

Castes and creeds with warring 
moods, dogmas and dead customs, hurt 
and kill religion altogether and mako 
slaves of men. Real religion is not to 
bo found in codes and institutions nor 
in churches and loud spoochos. It is 
like a flame in tho human heart burn- 
ing as boundless and endless compas- 
sion, which expresses itself in unselfish 
love or cosmic consciousness burn of 
self control and self-knowledge. This 
form of loving life it is, than expands 
tho heart to its maximum limit, which 
knows neithor caste nor creed and 
elevates man to his greatest height 
reaching which he becomes a beacon 
light to the rest of his fellow beings. 
Religion is therefore tho realisation of 
the full beauty and glory inhorent in 
the soul of every man, in other words, 
it is the making of perfect manhood. 
Man is not a helpless orawlihg worm I 
None can unmake man save his own 
ugly pride, hardness of heart and bli^ 
imitation of idle folks who seldom 
think, and know not what they are an( * 
what they do. True religion tolpj 
men to become convinced of the g r0a 
Creator's more than parental love aD 
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care of all men of faith and truth and saints and sagos, Swamis and Sadhus. all 
strength, and enjoins on every one to the world over. May the hallowed reli- 
^ilow the ways pointed out by God’s gion of Shanti which is nothing but pure 
chosen few whom Humanity adores as Shakti be born in the hearts of all men ! 


A LETTER 

From Prof, D. S . Sarma , M . A • 


Dear Sir, 

I am astonished that Mr. K.S. Rama- 
swamy Sastri in his article, “The 
Uttara Mimamsa” in the August issue 
of the Vedanta Kesari on P. 144 
says 

“ It is hence surprising to see that 

Dr. Radhakrishnan 1 take him as a 

type of critics says : 1 The Absolute 

of Sankara, rigid, motionless and to-' 
tally lacking in initiative or influence, 

cannot call forth our worship 

Sankara's view seems to bo a finished 

example of learned error The world 

is said to be an appearance and God a 
bloodless Absoluto, dark with oxcess of 
light*." 

The sentences which Mr. Rama- 
Bwamy Sastri quotes are taken from 
the first paragraph in Professor Radha- 
krishnan’s chapter on the Theism of 


Ramanuja. In this paragraph the 
author is not giving his own view of 
Sankara' ssystem, but the view of a 
theist who is not satisfied with it. The 
paragraph in question sets forth the 
sorb of criticism which people of 
Ramanuja’s way of thinking level 
against Sankara. It is an introduction 
to Ramanuja’s own system. Through- 
out his book Professor Radhakrishnan, 
whenever he expounds a system, places 
himself in the position of a believer and 
tries to gob at hia pjint of view. After 
explaining it as faithfully as he can he 
proceeds to evaluato it. That such a 
doughty champion of absoluto idealism 
as the author of “ The Reign of Reli- 
gion in Contemporary Philosophy’’ 
should be credite! with the views of a 
theist is very surprising. 

Yours sincerely, 

D. S. SARMA. 


SELECTIONS FROM ADHYATMA RAMAYANA 


AEANYA KANDA: CHAPTER III 
Agastya's Praise op Rama 
(Continued from last issue) 


ronipn ffcn 

nsffawlPHdi vRqiw^fcn il 
ftfftwifiPiwi }<jhh*SPmiwt: ii ii 
wr 0 Rama ^ Thy spit Maya 
^1 always f«fen knowledge which 
fauses liberation and) ’sfan 
Tgnorance which causes the 
80 


round of births and deaths ffiT 
thus f|ur in two ways Ulfit mani- 
fests srffamprRfa: those subject to 
Avidya jj^fwPTPTPmn * attached to 
the way of action (thus drawn 
into tho round of rebirth, and 
unable to get liberation) (*Pifcr 
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are) (ftgronfor : those under the 
influence of Vidya) 
meditators on tho truths pro- 
claimed by tho Vedanta {lit. 
Vedanta means the end of the 
Vedas or Revealed Knowledge) 
faffrcWPTfercTi : devoted to the way 
of withdrawal (leading to libera- 
tion) (snrftr are). 

32. 0 Bama, Thy Maya functions 
always in a twofold manner — as 
Avidya and as Vidya. Persons subject 
to Avidya become attaohed to the way 
of aotion, whilo those under tho influ- 
ence of Vidya follow the path of with- 
drawal and engage themsolves in 
meditation on tho truths proclaimed by 
the Vedanta. 

sffagpTCPn b 3 ^ II 

famwrrcnsn % g q* % 

ii U it 

Who PTKRfiftrui : with devo- 
tion for Thee (nffcr are) ^ they 
fogrom: (u^srHiPTrci:) with know- 
ledge aspect predominant in 
them *3cn : are remembered as ^ 
and % truly who g on the other 
hand gfigw i m : persons subject 
to Avidya (*nrfcr are) b they ftc4 
eternally srcnfar : subject to birth 
and death g and (^fcr become) 
i) who g on tho contrary fanwn- 

: those devoted to the ac- 
quisition of knowledge are) 
b they q?r fir verily ftc^r: 
eternally free (*prfor are). 

33. Persons endowed with devotion 
for The* are verily on tho path of 
Vidya and perseverance along it leads 
them duly 1 to the realisation of eternal 
freedom, while those who fall under 


the influence of Avidya got into an uq. 
ending series of births and deaths. 

*. Tha literal meaning of ; 

would lead one to supposo that the realisa- 
tion of oternal freedom comes a* soon as one 
outers on the path of devotion. But suoh a 
supposition would not be correct: for al- 
though the soul is eternally free, one be- 
comes established in the realisation of this 
truth only when Prarabdha or that portion 
of the previous Karma, which has already 
bogun to bear fruit, is allowed to exhaust 
itself without hindrance. 

foil 3R3RR it \* ii 

sift In the world ^ who 
f^tan: endowed with devotion to- 
wards Thee ^ and 
those who regularly practise re- 
petition of Thy holy name (ufo 
are) for to them fosn knowledge 
(which is the direct cause of 
liberation) manifests itself 
to others g not ever 

(nrrtflg manifests itself). 

34 To those who, during their earth- 
ly life, strenuously cultivato devotion 
for Thao and practise repetition of Thy 
holy liamo, enlightenment comos of it- 
self, but to tho rest, averse to &uch 
pursuit it novor comes. 

gffii jt mv- n 

II Vi ii 

spr: Therefore waftritwi: those 
endowed with devotion for Thee 
fffii: liberated qg truly (gsrfcr are) 
JT no mw: doubt oTjfJfraSfflfcmri 
those devoid of (the . nectar of) 
devotion for Thee ^ in dream 
gft even gig: liberation ^ no ^ 
will come. 

35. Those whose hearts abound with 
devotion for Thee have therefore un- 
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floubtedly achieved* 2 their liberation, 
whereas those who do not possess this 
supreme emotion which confers im- 
mortality, can never hope to experience 
it even in dream. 

( 3 . See Note 1 In Stanza 33.) 

Hi un m ^ ii 

ii xi n 

q* 0 Kama Hi (jpifaflT) what is 
the uso srgfrt many by words 
HrfXft something src vital (•fraH 
there is) (art. that) ^ to Thee spftfir 
I tell in this world urguuH: 
company of holy men ^ only 
cause of liberation (*ptH is 
fH thus) has been told. 

36. To be brief, O Rama, the simple 
and vital truth is that the company of 
holy men alone 3 does lead to liberation 
in this world. 

(3. Agastya has pointed out the supreme 
importance of having devotion and declared 
that persons devoid of it have no lnpo of 
securing liberation at all. lie now proceeds 
to Bhow a chain of causes and effects, start- 
ing from the oompany of holy men and cul- 
minating in the spontaneous awakening of 
devotion in the heart of the aspirant without 
any violent struggles or mysterious practices 
on his part. Rude shocks given to the 
netvouB system by rashly attempting imagi- 
nary short outs towards enlightenment 
merely impair its vitality and render even the 
normal functions of life painful, if not im- 
possible. The easiest and safest method to 
awaken the higher faculties is therefore to 
get into a 11 field ” already charged with 
spiritual forces. Whose company consti- 
tutoB such a field, la desoribed in the next 
few lines.) 

JRiRn^Rtfil HfriiHr<rraiw«TT: 

ii x» ii 

SsniftHroiter uui: ii 

ii\=n 

**nHjinwwn: upi ii x< ii 


^ Who *wHrsn: viewing every- 
thing with an equal eye H^i: 
free from desires Hu%Hnr: devoid 
of desires for sons, wealth and 
heaven sfar: with control over ex- 
ternal senses and organs jtcirtc 
perfectly calm, with control over 
Antahkarana or the internal or- 
gan devoted to TheeHfai- 
Hreraippn: from whom all desires 
have fallen off ^JnHfroql: in plea- 
sant and unpleasant circumstan- 
ces ?rt: equal, i. e., neither 
attracted nor repelled ^ and uu- 
H^Hnr: unattached 
with all action given up in the 
sense that the desire for fruits is 
absent or that the mind is (*ri) 
ever (srufRirr:) absorbed in con- 
templation of the Lord, to such 
an extent that the consciousness 
of acting in a particular manner 
for a particular end is not pre- 
sent wifcprtm established in 
Yama, Niyama and other steps 
of Ashtanga Yoga by 

whatever comes without effort 
satisfied arc) (cT they 
<^r alone) um: Sadhus, holy men 
are known as). 

37-39. They alone are real Sadhus, 
who viow all with an equal eye, who 
are free from desires of every kind, and 
who, having completo mastery ovor the 
external as well as internal organs, and 
being established in the different steps 
of Ashtanga Yoga, fool neither attracted 
nor repolled by pleasant or unpleasant 
circumstances, hut remain perfectly un- 
attaohed, satisfied with what little 
comes to them unsought and devoted 
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always to the contemplation of the 
Supreme Being. 

qa ftmt 3 $of| <30^3133^ rft: 11 
3 g$ft ?rat 3 fvfre 3 ft 33 3313$ ii 

cWWil^H'MKli ftfH 5J23 IIVo|| 

s$ft gRf3TFfls?m4«§#^T: ii vi ii 

qffr When ww: association- 
with holy men 3$3 comes (331 
then) ? 3 c 3 ? 3 T 5 l 3 '$ in hearing about 
Thee rft: delight (# 313 $ arises) 33 
0 Rama 33: from that 3313 $ eter- 
nal 3 ft in or towards Thee 3 f#: 
devotion 3 g$ft arises 35 rfit devo- 
tion for Thee swrprt on arising 
ftg# boundless, as opposed to the 
fragmentary knowledge gained 
by intellectual means ft#r higher 
knowledge clearly, or fully 
open like a flower 3 $ft arises or 
is experienced^ this, beginning 
from the company of holy men 
3 ir$ft 3 : followed by clever and 
wise persons urai: chief 
means to liberation (33ft is). 

39-41. O Rama, association with 
holy porsona leads to a desire to hoar 
about Thee. From it, in duo course, 
develops devotion for Thee, and devo- 
tion, in its turn, awakens higher know- 
ledge. This is the preeminent path of 
liberation trodden by the wise. 

3<R 1*133 SKfrFffrTft $ $ 3 *W 1 ||vi|| 

331 vpiRlt 33ft 3 & $^ ft$33: II || 

im 0 Descendant of Raghu 
^ 0 Vishnu therofore 3ft 
in or towards Thee iTirwr^wn cha- 
racterised by love 33 ;R 3 : intense 
devotion (3 and) <333333 with Thy 
devotees 33: association ft^lw: 
in particular $ to me 331 always 
13313, may there be. 


41- 42. Therefore, 0 Rama, may j 
be endowed with trne devotion charac- 
terised by intense love for Thee, and 
may I, 0 Vishnu, be blessed, in parti, 
oular, with the constant company of 
persons devoted to Thee. 

W 3 $ 33 i# 5 P 3 11 || 

313 $ 3 » 33 : 3$ 333: 335 ?fi: Spit || 

#133# 33! 3?13»P33ft3l 33: I 

3$fi[ 333t 33 353 33 3<-*H*t || ~t\ || 

sr*i Today 3*c35HMi<j, by seeing 
Thee with my fleshy eyes if my 
5iwr life 33># fruitful 333 became 
mil 0 All-powerful One 33 today 
$ my 3 $ all 333: sacrifices, wor- 
ship, etc. 33 « 5 it: fruitful 333: be- 
came 3 H 33 ft 3 t thinking of no- 
thing else but Thee 33 f by me 
#T 33 # for a long time 33: 33: 
penance was performed 33 0 
Rama in this world, while in 
this body 33 Thy 33 what 333 
worship (as a guest in my Ash- 
rama) (331 by me sir got, as a 
privilege 33, that) 3*3 that 333: 
of penance, worship, etc. 3 f 3 re- 
sult, fulfilment (33ft is). 

42- 43. Today, 0 Lord, my worship 
has borne fruit and my life’s purpose 
has been fulfilled. With roy thoughts 
centred on Thee alono, long did I 
undergo penances of various kinds, and 
the privilege that I got today to serve 
Thee as my guest is certainly their 
direct outcome. 

331 $ #131 31$ ?<ft 33 333 II 

3^53%S3> 3TSft 33ft: 351 

II W II 

333 0 Raghava (<3 Thou) #Ri 
31$ with Sita $ my in heart 
351 ever 33 do live *rsg 3 : going, 
moving about 31 sift orftSfr: seat- 
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ed, i. 8>> under all conditions circumstances turn towards Thee with- 
in (or of) Thee remembrance out fail< 

$ to me m always may there (Getting the raro Privilege of serving 

the Lord as his guest for a day, 
Agastya asks for the supremo blessing 
44. Deign, O Rama, to reside for ever that the vision of Him with Sita by 
in my heart, accompanied by Sita, and His side may abide with him over after- 
grant that my mind may under all wards. 

REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


VKDANTASARA OP SADANANDA : 
Translated by Swami Nikhilananda . 
Published by Advaita Aslirama , Maya - 
va ti t Almora , Himalayas . Pages 139. 
Price Be. 1-4-0, 

Vedantasara is a famous treatise in 
Sanskrit prose dealing in brief compass 
with the fundamental doctrines of 
Advaita Vedanta as interpreted by 
Sankaracharya. Though it contains 
but two hundred and twenty seven 
sentences, it gives within that limit a 
clear and comprehensive exposition of 
the system, laying due stress on tho 
psychological, metaphysical and practi- 
cal aspect of Vedanta. Some of the 
most difficult and often ill- understood 
concepts of Vedanta like ignorance, 
Iswara, Jiva, deep sleep, Samadhi, 
Jivanmukti, etc. are very clearly ex- 
plained in this work, and tho whole 
systorn is expounded in a systematic 
manner free from many of those 
technical details and logical disquisi- 
tions that so often confuse a beginner 
in studying bigger works on Vedanta. 
Tho translation is as literal as possible 
and has well brought out tho meaning 
as well as the spirit of tho original. 
In addition to the text and the trans- 
lation, the book also contains profuse 
notes based upon the standard Sanskrit 
commentaries on the work. All students 
of Vedanta who are not sufficiently 
familiar, with Sanskrit will find this 
translation highly useful. The get-up 
0 the hook is very neat and handy. 

Right Resolutions: By Swami 
lar amananda , Ananda Ashrama , La 
wucenta, California , U, S> A. Pages 24, 
»lany a struggle awaits the sincere 
spirant before his mind attains the 
?S °* per ^ e °f» calmness, sweetness and 
nJ™' Provocations and disappoint- 
enfi8 we Bure to oome in from every 


side and sorely test his faith, his steadi- 
ness and his capacity for endurance. In 
such moments of conflict and anguish, 
an assuring nod of the head, and an 
encouraging look and word of sugges- 
tion, coming from a beloved companion, 
cheer the struggling soul beyond 
measure and spur him on to an easy 
victory by drawing out his latent 
powers. In this little volume, Swami 
Paramananda has given some choice 
mental affirmations, which moro than 
play the part of such a devoted com- 
panion ; and we feel that tho charming 
simplicity and genuine fervour pervad- 
ing the book will endear it to all who 
sincerely yearn for spiritual bliss. 

The Next Rung: By K. S. Vcnka - 
taramani , Swdaranya Ashrama , My- 
laporc , Madras . Price lie. 1 — 8—0. 

This book consists of two parts, 
of which tho second was reviowed 
some months back when with some 
slight modifications it appeared as a 
separate volume under the name 
11 Renascent India”. The literary 
merits of Mr. Yenkatararaani’s writings 
have been sufficiently pointed out in 
that connection to neod any repetition 
here. Confining ourselves to the first 
part only, we find that it is a fitting 
introduction to the second, and deals 
with the progress that mankind has 
already achieved and the principles 
which have to be put into practice 
before humanity as a body can mako an 
ascent to the next rung of the ladder 
of evolution. In his impressive, force- 
ful and often poetical style, Mr. 
Venkataramani shows how sinoe those 
far off days when man stepped 
forth from the jungle with his 
twin arts of cooking and clothing, 
his creative energy has taken many 
a widely different course and establish- 
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ed control over the forces of Nature, 
making life in general enjoyable and 
fruitful to a degree. Much of this 
achievement is the direct outcome of 
the scientific research of the West, and 
Mr. Venkatar&mani pays a glowing tri- 
bute to the success already accomplish- 
ed. In the ideal “ Republic ” he has in 
view, a greater part is reserved for 
science to play, for it is to discover the 
enormous potentialities contained in 
the atom or the solar rays and harness 
their liberated energies in a manner 
facilitating the production of more 
foodstuffs with less of human drud- 
gery. The': desire for luxury, he has 
rightly singled out for condemnation ; 
for it is the frantic attempt to satisfy 
it that lies at the bottom of all 
exploitations and modern military 
enterprises. Mr. Venkataramani longs 
for the day — as all broadminded men 
must — when the achievements of science 
would be applied for the enrichment of 
all and never for the destruction of 
any. The problem of the present day, 
says he, is really the problem of the 
poor men, who are unfortunately as 
mumerous as nine out of ten. For thoir 
relief Democratic Government has no 
doubt taken the field, but ho finds that 
the whole working of it has been 
vitiated, partly by the fight for salaries 
which the prevalent system of service 
and pay invariably intensifies, and 
partly by the enormous expenditure 
incurred for the maintenance of stand- 
’ ing armies by each of the Nations. 
When he therefore laments that the 
finest physique and the greatest endu- 
rance of each country are now being 
cruelly wasted in barrack life and futile 
drills and marches, meant ultimately to 


empty into tho sea of murderous war- 
fare, we have to lament with him and 
yearn that during times of peace at least 
this road y- made fund of man-power 
might be diverted into the more benefi. 
cent occupation of producing the nocos- 
saries of life, which may then be turned 
out in quantities sufficient for all. In his 
ideal world so reminiscent of Tolstoy 
invasions would be rendered impossible 
and unnecessary, for luxuries would be 
fewer in kind, and all desirable articles 
or opportunities would be enough and 
open to all without any distinction 
based upon superiority of speed or 
scheming power. This would seem too 
impractical and dreamy in the present 
mental make-up of men, but there is no 
limit to the noble aspirations in the 
human breast ; and w T e sincerely hope 
that selfishness would drop off by 
degrees and the collective ascent would 
finally bo made to the next rung of the 
ladder of progress. Let it come, by all 
means, through a revitalisationlof vil- 
lage life, through an elaborate system of 
voluntary service performed by devoted 
workers of the ‘Saunyasin” type and 
let it be compassed, if practicable, 
through the wiping out of false systems 
of monetary power and credit arrange- 
ments or tho formation of an Assembly 
of Nations, exercising amidst other 
tilings, supreme control over the irredu- 
cible minimum of the world's military 
functions. Wo heartily commend the 
book to all who work for the progress of 
humanity as a whole. Even workers on 
behalf of particular sections and races 
only, will, woaresuro, find in it many a 
suggestion for considerably lightening, 
if not for eradicating the pains inci- 
dental to the competition of groups. 


APPEAL FOR SRI GIR1SHWAR TEMPLE, 
SIGH A (BENARES) 


The temple of Sri Girishwer is one 
of the most ancient and sacred places 
in the holy city of Benares. Such is 
tbe natural beauty and spiritual in- 
fluence of the place that every visitor 
invariably feels an ineffable peace and 
joy whenever be comes to pay bis 
homage at the holy feet of the Lord* It 
would not be an exaggeration to state 


that a pilgrimage to Kasi would remain 
incomplete without a visit to this pl aGfl : 
The aDciency of this temple of * 
Girishwar and the sacred trad 1 ® 10 
associated with it, are described 
length in tho holy book of Kasikban • 
The temple stands on the top o 
elevated earthen mound about bu* 
high in tbe western suburbs of the 
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0 { Benares, called Sigra, at a distance 
of about one mile from Godhulia. The 
mound looks exactly like a hillock and 
is surrounded on all sides hy various 
kinds of umbrageous trees that have all 
the more added to the charm and the 
fascinating beauty of the locality. The 
mound is provided with steps to enable 
the visitors to mount it without any 
difficulty. One can command a very 
wide view of the magnificent scenery 
of Kasi from the flat top of this hillock. 
We hereby invite the local public as 
well as all pilgrims to come to this 
sacred place to pay their homage at the 
feet of Sri Girishwar. 

But this holy mound has been lying 
in a very dilapidated condition for 
many years. With the wear and tear 
of time the protecting brick wall that 
covers the entiro hillock has fallen off 
in many places. The base of the 
mound has, moreover, been rendered 
very woak owing to heavy annual 
rainfall that has washed away the 
earth from the foot of tho mound in 
various places with tho result that even 
the protecting wall stands in danger 
of falling down in the near future. As 
a matter of fact some portion of the 
base of this knoll should be filled up 
with earth, and the work of renovating 
the protecting wall that has given way 
in many places should soon ho under- 
taken so as to save it from an immediate 
collapse. We beg further to add that 
there being only one room on the top 
of this mound, the visitors are to suffer 
immensely in both the sultry and rainy 
seasons for want of proper shelter from 
the inclemencies of weathor. This 
sacred temple has moreover been one of 
the most secluded resorts for the 
Sannyasins to carry on thoir spiritual 
practices, since its very foundation. 
Additional rooms are nooessary to 
accommodate more Sadhus so as to open 
unto them greator scope and facility for 
peacefully carrying on thoir spiritual 
culture in the calm atmosphere of this 
boly temple of Sri Girishwar. A large 
of money amounting to about 
Sa. 12,000 twelve thousand would ho 
Squired to bring the aforesaid work to 
completion. We therefore appeal to 
‘be generous and religiously- minded 
People to undertake this noble and 
B acred werk without delay. We need 


hardly emphasise that any help towards 
tho accomplishment of this sacred work 
in this holy land of Viswanath would 
undoubtedly bring a great religious 
merit to the donor. 

Any contribution, however small, 
would be thankfully received and 
acknowledged. 

Swami Sarveshananda, 

Secretary . 

The Sri Girishwar Temple Committee, 

R. K. Mission Home of Service, 

Laksha, Benares City, U. P. 
Swami Ciiitprakashananda, 
Sri Girishwar Temple, Sigra, 

Benares Cantonment. 

Donation For Math 

We are glad to acknowledge with 
thanks the receipt of Rupees One Hun- 
dred, from S Koorathalwar Chetty 
G«iru, being the amount donated to the 
Math by the late Mr. Cota Rungiah 
Chetty Garu. 

The Manager, 

Sri Ramakrishna Math, My la pore, 

Madras. 

The New Age. 

The Akbar Ashram stands for the 
ideal of Unity through dissolution of 
narrow religious, racial and communal 
consciousness. The Ashram proposes 
to start a journal called THE NEW 
AGE to create a channel for creative 
religious, cultural and social thought. 
This journal will interpret the spirit of 
tho New Age through the writings of 
modorn Indian and foreign authors 
of eminence. 

The main features of this journal will 
be 

(l) Essays and articles on religious, 
social and cultural subjects from vari- 
ous modem authors, (2) Translations of 
songs and sayings of the Sufis of Sindh, 
(;j) Thoughts and biographies of the 
seers of ancient as well as modorn Eu- 
rope and Asia (4) Reviews of new books 
and magazines and (5) Notes on the 
burning topics of the day. Besides 
others the following are on the list of our 
contributors: — Prof. T. L. Vaswani, 
Mr. Jamshed N. R. Mehta, Swami 
Jnanananda (Arthur Young), Monsieur 
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George Friedman and Mr. A. H. Jaisin- 
ghani. The first issue of the journal is 
expected to be out in October. Subscrip- 
tion rates are kept low in order to bring 
the journal within the reach of every 
pocket. Subscription: — 


12 months Bs. 3/. 6 months Bs. 1/8. 

Foreign : Five Shillings per year. 
Subscription to bo remitted to 
This Manager. “ NEW AGE" 
15 N . J. Lines , Karachi . 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


Mass Education work from the 
Ramakrishna Mission Head- 
quarters. 

The BamkrishnaMission headquarters 
at Belur has been conducting, with the 
help of some branch centres, since the 
year 1928, a number of Primary Schools 
for the removal of illiteracy among child- 
ren, and organising lantern lectures for 
the spread of general knowledge among 
adults regarding sanitation and various 
useful pursuits, so as to make them 
fitter for the struggle for existence. 
Five Day Schools with a total attend- 
ance of 250 pupils have boon running 
successfully. Two of them — one at 
Brahmankitta, in Dacca, and one at 
Mankhanda in 24 Parganas—aro for 
girls. The rost — thoso at Charipur in 
Sylhet and at Garbota and Bolda in 
Midnapur — are mixed schools. The 
schools at Baida and Brahmankitta are 
Upper Primary Schools, while the rest 
are Lower Primary Schools. There is 
also a Night School at Basirhat in 24 
Parganas. The total monthly expendi- 
ture on salaries of teachers for these 
schools was Bs. Ill which was met 
from the Mass Education Fund started 
in May, 1928 through the generosity of 
some American friends, and supple- 
mented since by the kind contributions 
of our countrymen. The total receipts 
of this fund during 1928-30 amounted to 
Bs. 5,196-7-7, and the total expenditure 
to B3. 4,736-3-9, leaving a balance of 
Bs. 460-3-10 only at the end of the 
year 1930, which has since been 
exhausted, causing a deficit balance. The 
Swamis of the order visited several 
villages in the Districts of 24 Parganas, 
Midnapur and Bankura, lecturing to 
interested audiences with the help of 
the magic lantern, to which the Badio 
contributed its charm. Magic lanterns 
with accessories have been supplied by 
the head carters to some of the Mission 
centres for similar educational work 
among the villagers. The average 
monthly expenditure, including travel- 


ling expenses, eto., is Bs. 30 per lantern 
To these must be added some inciden. 
tal expenses in connection with the 
Primary Schools. Thus the total 
monthly expenditure from the Mass 
Education Fund comes up to about 
Bs. 150. To ail those who believe, 
with Swami Vivekananda, that the 
well-being of a nation depends on the 
condition of its masses, we earnestly 
appeal for contributions to this fund, 
which may kindly be sent to the Presi' 
dent, Bamakrishna Mission, P.O. Belur 
Math, Dt. Howrah. 

Ramakrishna Mission’s Flood 
Relief Work. 

Beaders of the Vedanta Kosari aro 
aware that the Bamakrishna Mission 
has started rolief work in aid of the 
sufferers from the devastating floods in 
North and East Bengal. The work has 
been extended to three Districts, Pabna, 
Mymensing and Dacca, and thirteen 
centres have been opened. Five of them 
— Salap, Sthal, Mulkandi, Gopalpur and 
Jamirta — are in the Sirajganj Sub- 
division (Pabna) ; one — Gayhata-— is in 
the Tangail Sub division (Mymensing); 
and seven — Sabajpur, Baliadi, Bonu- 
pur, Khalsi, Baliati, Kalma and Sonar- 
gaon — are in the four Sub-divisions of 
the Dacca District. In four weeks up 
to September 12th 1931, we distributed 
from these centres 926 mds. of rice to 
about ten thousand helpless me D » 
women and children belonging to 261 
villages. 

The distress of the people is as aoute 
as ever. Hundreds of famished peoplfl 
are daily flocking to our centres for help* 
We oannot extend our relief operations 
any further for want of funds. Contri- 
butions of money, rioe and cloth are 
urgently needed and will be thankfully 
received at the following address 

The President, Bamakrishna Mission, 

P. O. Belur Math, Dt. Howrah. 

(Sd.) SUDDHANAN DA, 
Secretary , 

Bamakrishna Mission. 




** Let the lion of Vedanta roar " 

Let me tell you, strength is what we want and the first step in grtting 
strength is to uphold tho Upanishads and helievc that “ L am the Atman”. 

— S mam i Virckanan rfa 
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Oru. 0 Mother, Thou art beyond comprehension. Thou art 
the embodiment of infinite power. Thou art tho One Existence 
present in every being. Thou art beyond all attributes and duality, 
and art attainable through Knowledge alone. Thou art the One 
without a second, known as the Brahman Supreme. 

Thou hast neither name nor lineage, neither birth nor death, 
neither abode nor activity. Thou hast neither pain nor pleasure, 
neither friend nor enemy, neither bondage nor freedom. Thou 
Bit the One without a second, known as the Brahman Supreme. 

Mahakala Samhita 
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THE DECLINE OF THE RELIGIOUS SPIRIT— I 


N this world of change the fortunes 
of men and institutions are seen to 
rise and fall in response to the varying 
forces that come to predominate human 
society in difforont times. A study of 
human history reveals to us that a time 
was when religion occupied the most 
important place in the individual and 
collective lives of oven those people 
who are now bolieved to be indifferent, 
if not hostile, to it. The great move- 
ments that made or marred the history 
of mankind in the past wore all associa- 
ted with religion and received their 
driving forco from the inspiration 
afforded by it. Religion was not only 
a rallying point for missionaries and 
torch-bearers of truth, but its name 
was invoked and its support was sought 
by many a great empire builder of the 
past. Till perhaps the 18bh and 19th 
centuries it was the only force that 
could actuate men to any course of 
noble and unsellish action, aud save for 
its influence there was no com men 
sentiment that could fuse the divergent 
elements of human societies into coho- 
rent units fit to work for a common 
purpose in the struggle of life. Wars 
were fought in its name, treaties wore 
concluded with an eye for its interests, 
and laws were made and administered 
solely in the light of its tenets. Those 
who were its ministers occupied the 
highest rank in society and their opi- 
nions rogulated the lives and actions of 
princes as well as of the common peo- 
ple. A tirao was when the predecessors 
of the modern Pope, who lives today like 
ft prisoner in the Vatican, could exact 
the homage of the Emperor of Christen- 
dom ana make him wait for clays to- 
gether for a simple interview. Religion 
monopolised the whole sphere of man’s 


knowledge too, and the forcrurmors o( 
the proud free-thinking savants of to- 
day could scavcoly raise their voice 
against its teachings, both from the 
fear of its might as well as from the 
impossibility of convincing men of 
doctrino3 that wore banned as heterodox 
by it. Mon in general, whether they 
wero placed in high or low positions 
in life, could scarcely dare to think in 
terms supposed to bo foreign, to it oven 
in matters relating to the purely secular 
concerns of life, their minds being 
saturated with the idea that every con- 
ception associated with religion is the 
result of a direct rovolation from Clod. 

But today religion ha3 fallen down 
from this position of prodominance that 
was its in the past. Its authority is 
no longer roceivod with such unques- 
tioning faitli by the people at largo. If 
there are yet large sections of people 
who acknowledge its supremacy in 
purely i-piriturl matters, all — including 
many of its champions — no longer 
accopt the claim put forward by it in 
olden days to bo the solo guide in solv- 
ing thej problems to-iG relate evon to 
the secular life of man. At least as f u’ 
as it appears on a superficial view*. the 
powerful idoas that are moulding fcho 
destinies of the world today are mostly 
political or economic, with no bingo of 
religion in them. Their advocates 
mostly acknowledge no allegiance to 
religion and are in many casos mani- 
festly hostile to. it. The theocratic 
form of government has almost tbs 
appeared from tho world, and tbo 
influence of the churches and t a 
divines in shaping tho politics ® 
empires or the policies of governmen 
is practically nil in our times. 
tho claim of religion to load po°P 0 1 
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the ultimate truth is boldly challenged 
by some of the modern savants who 
regard it as a relic of primitive 
animism that seeks to explain all 
phonomena of nature through spirits 
supposed to be underlying them, but 
whoso validity has been exploded 
and supplanted first by rationalism and 
later on by the experimental method of 
pcionce. What with the long strides 
that scienco is taking and what with 
the importance that politics and econo- 
mics are assuming in modern life, 
roligion has lost both in the extonsivo- 
ness as well as tho intensity of its hold 
on the popular mind and there is 
no dearth of hostile critics who delight 
in predicting its eventual disappearance 
from human society. 

When we viow this disparity in tho 
position occupied by roligion in the 
past and tho present, wo are tempted 
to ask what accounts for this groat 
change, and what its significance is in 
the history of human evolution. What 
are thoso forces at work whose 
operation sooms to have humbled ro- 
ligion and relegated it to an unimpor- 
tant place in tho life of individuals and 
nations? llow have they been able to 
get such a hold on tho human mind 
that religion, in spite of its long- stand- 
ing supremacy over human society, 
should feel their impact so unbearable 
and overpowering? How is this con- 
vict going to end in tho long run, in 
the ultimate victory or in tho ultimate 
extinction of religion ? Is religion then a 
played-out force in tho history of human 
civilisation, now fit only to bo relegated 
to the museum of antiquated institu- 
tions of this world ? If not, what means 
its obvious decline from its position of 
Paramount importance in tho past, and 
what function has it still to fulfil in 
human socioties ? These are some of 
questions that suggest themselves 
to any modern studont of religion and 


whose answers will be regarded with 
great interest by the friends as well as 
tho foes of that institution. We shall 
therefore try to analyse the various 
aspects of the question and endeavour 
to arrive at the truth underlying the 
hopes and fears generally entertained 
with reference to the chances of 
religion in modern life. 

On a broad analysis of the question, 
the declino that has apparently set in 
with regard to the fortunes of religion 
at tho present day may bo ascribed to 
tho new intellectual forces that have 
enabled man to explore the history of 
his own racial past as well as the 
secrets of nature, that wore regarded 
hitherto as inaccessible to tho human 
mind. Thoso forces are represented by 
the modern scientific spirit and histori- 
cal criticism. These have openod the 
eyes of man to an intimate knowledge 
of the many aspects of nature’s work- 
ing and of human history that were 
hitherto interpreted and understood 
solely in the light shed on them by re- 
ligion. Abandoning the tutelage of 
churches and of priests, they have 
gathered through independent methods 
a vast body of new data on which has 
been built up a philosophy of life 
opposed to the religious view that 
reigned supremo till the modern era. To 
bog in with, the revolt started with 
astronomy, a science that was strangely 
enough a handmaid to religion in the 
past. The discoveries of Copernicus and 
of Galileo showed the absurdity of the 
Ptolemaic system of astronomy which 
regarded the earth as the centre of the 
universe and tho rest of the heavenly 
bodies as subservient to it. In doing 
so it demonstrated tho comparative 
unimportance of the earth and of its 
lord, man, and shook the foundations of 
the medieval theology of Europe that 
was built upon such ideas of their im- 
portance and tho consequent necessity 
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of Qod manifesting once and for ever 
as Jesus Christ for the redemption of 
the world. The further progress of 
astronomy in the sucoeeding centuries 
dealt a more severe blow to the concep- 
tion of a geographical heaven situated in 
the regions above, where Qod and His 
angels held court, and of a geographical 
hell in the regions below, where the 
Devil and the damned souls suffered the 
tortures of eternal hell-fire. To complete 
the destructive work, the theory of 
evolution propounded by Darwin in 
the 19 th century disproved the doctrine 
of the fall of man and of original sin, 
on which are based the Christian 
doctrines of the advent of the Saviour 
and of salvation through him alone. 
For, in the light of the theory of Darwin 
man did not fall , but had risen by 
quite a natural process from the so- 
called brute creations with whom ho is 
indirectly connected both by blood 
and by lineage. Further the progress 
of geology and the later developments 
of the evolution theory, especially with 
reference to the idea of natural selec- 
tion, showed the absurdity of all 
ideas regarding a miraculous piocess of 
creation completed within a period of 
six days some four millenniums ago. 
Besides disproving particular doctrines 
that formed the very basis of the faith 
of Christian Europe, the discoveries 
referred to and the equally valuable) 
achievements in the fields of physics, 
chemistry and biology have transferred 
the faith of men from Qod to nature, 
and created in them an attitude of 
mind that makes them roly wholly on 
the laws of nature for explanations as 
well as for solutions of the facts and 
problems of life. As a consequence has 
arisen what is called materialism or a 
philosophy of life built upon the dis- 
coveries of modern science, which be- 
lieves that personality is nothing but 
the product of the physical and chemi- 


cal actions of matter and that it fo 
futile for the human mind to believe in 
or aspire after any phase of reality that 
transcends the power of the senses and 
reason. 

The revelations of modern science 
regarding the workings of nature are 
thus exercising a greater degree of 
fascination on the human mind than 
the revelations of the Spirit embodied 
in the scriptures of the world. Whereas 
among oultured men the difficulty in 
the way of faith is mainly the result of 
the intellectual problems that tho pro- 
gress of science has created, tho case is 
somewhat di Heron t with the common 
people in all societies. Thoy aro im- 
pressed more by tho achievements of 
applied science than by tho now con- 
ceptions of reality that puro science has 
advanced on tho basis of its researches 
into tire secrets of nature. Even if such 
conceptions havo reached them, they 
have boon led to believe in them not so 
much by their intellectual or moral 
appeal as by tho spectacular effect of 
the application of science in tho daily 
lifo of men. Tho wonderfully quick 
moans of transport and communication, 
t ho cheap production of articles for con- 
sumption with tho aid of labour-saving 
machinery and the scientific methods of 
agriculture, the improved methods of 
troating human ailments and a thousand 
other conveniences of life that are ..s- 
sociated with the name of science, have 
created a kind of blind faith in the 
minds of men with regard to its possi- 
bilities in leading humanity to perfec- 
tion. In the eyes of common men, the 
very tangibleness of tho blessings of 
science is sufficient reason for them to 
cast their vote in favour of the savants 
who urge its claims as against those of 
religion, whose promises all relate to 
the other world and whose efficacy 1D 
promoting man's welfare in this world w 
being seriously questioned. In fact, tm 
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new faith in science is analogous to the 
religious faith of the past based on the 
alleged miracles wrought by saints and 
saviours. Credulity, whether it be in the 
name of science or of religion, has the 
same adverse effect on the minds of 
men* It turns men into unthinking 
bigots and shuts their eyes from the 
highest vision of Truth. Hence we 
have today a vast body of so-called 
educated men who disbelieve in religion 
not because they have made a deop 
study of it but because they are stupe- 
fied by the miracles of applied science 
and are thus blindly led to beliove in 
its infinite potentialities. 

The other anti-roligious force that 
we have inferred to is the modern 
research into the remote history of the 
human race. Anthropology and the 
historical criticism of scriptures are 
the two branches of this section of 
modern research that are intimately 
connected with the declino of man’s 
faith in religion. The study of savage 
societies extant at the present day has 
shown the historical antecedents of 
religion and has taught men to view it 
in a new perspective in rotation to the 
social history of mankind. Religion 
has thus been traced back to a very 
unedifying origin, viz., to the magic, 
superstition and animistic beliefs of 
primitive men, and the value of its 
fruit is judged from the ideas that 
constitute its supposed roots. More* 
over, in accordance with the idea of 
evolution as applied to social matters, 
it is supposed that everything that is 
old should be crude and barbarous in 
comparison with the prosent ideals, 
and religion having its origin in the 
past is in every respect only a crude 
predecessor of modern thought. In 
opposition to the spiritual significance 
that religions give to their symbols and 
rituals, anthropologists have advanced 
theories that regard them as the pro- 


ducts of man's sooial past, in whioh are 
preserved many conceptions of primi- 
tive men with modifications that were 
introduced in the passage of time. 
Thus they would interpret the Chris- 
tian ritual of transubstantiation as a 
relic of primitive cannibalism, the Cross 
as a symbol of sex-union, the Linga- 
worship as the primitive worship of the 
Phallus , the various Hindu conceptions 
of gods and goddesses as evolved from 
the deities worshipped by barbarous 
tribes and so on. Even the idea of 
God has been subjected to this kind of 
scrutiny and has beon disposed of as 
having no other reference except in 
man’s conception of perfection in 
various stages of evolution. In other 
words, anthropology has trained men 
to ignore the spiritual value and objec- 
tive truth of religious ideals, and to 
view them wholly as tho various 
manifestations of a social phenomenon 
In this task it has been assisted by 
the rise of tho historical criticism of 
scriptures. Religions regard their scrip- 
tures as revelations from God, but the 
modern critic refuses to accept such 
claims and proceeds to examine every 
word and every sentence of the scrip- 
tures in the light of the up-to-date 
scientific and historical knowledge of 
our times. By such scrutiny it aids the 
anthropologists in giving thoroughly 
secular interpretations to religious 
ideals, and further reveals many histori- 
cal discrepancies in the scriptural texts 
which throw doubt on those incidents 
that form the very basis of many reli- 
gions. Thus tho higher criticism of the 
Bible has undermined the whole edifice 
of Christian theology, and critics are not 
wanting who have questioned the very 
historicity of Jesus on which the whole 
of Christianity rests. With regard to 
Hinduism also tho critical study of the 
Vedas and the Puranas has shown the 
true nature of many conceptions that 
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were hitherto regarded as essential parts 
of religion. The general effect of ail 
such criticisms has been to lower the 
scriptures in the estimation of common 
men and to engender disbelief in their 
mind with regard to the truth enshrined 
in them. 

In the foregoing analysis of the 
causes that have led to the decline 
of religion, we have specially pointed 
out the effects of this new learning on 
the religious beliefs of Europe, because 
Europe has been tho cradle of modern 
scientific thought, arid it is there more 
than in any other place that tho effects 
of its repercussions on tho daily life of 
people have boon most keenly felt- 
Even in our country, among cer- 
tain sections of tho educated classes 
who have drunk at tho fountain of 
Western thought, tho tendency to dis- 
belief has been gathering strength, and 
proportionately all seriousness in life, 
except in matters of money making, has 
been on the decline. The vast majority 
of people havo been left unaffected by it, 
because the influence of modern scienti- 
fic rationalism has not yet percolated 
into their ranks. Still, compared with 
other countries, it can ho said that 
Indian religious consciousness, even 
where it has come under tho influ- 
ence of Western thought, has been able 
to emerge with the minimum loss of 
faith from tho ordeal to which it has 
been subjected by the scientific and his- 
torical criticism of tho modern ago. 
The progress of astronomy does not in 
any way affect the religious conceptions 
of Vodantists, as the/ were already 
familiar with the immensity of the 
Cosmos and tho boundlessness of space 
and time. Tho progress of astronomy 
has not shaken the religious conceptions 
of the Hindus as a whole, except per- 
haps the theological views of some 
sections f dualists who give a geogra- 
phical location for their heaven in tho 


regions above. To those who have all 
along bolieved in tho doctrine of re-in- 
carnation and the evolution and involve 
tion of the whole of nature, tho toach. 
ings of Darwin could not come with 
that shock which it produced on tho 
religious consciousness of Europe. No 
doubt the growth of anthropology and 
historical criticism havo affected the 
views of tho Hindus, but in tho case of 
a religion like Hinduism, winch in its 
higher aspects depends mainly on high 
philosophical principles, their effects 
havo not boon as damaging as in the 
case of Christian thought- And where 
their influence has boon powerfully 
felt, such influonco has always had a 
toning and purifying effect on tho pre- 
valent beliefs. Nono tho loss, tho great 
political power and economic influonco 
of tho West has been a sufficient testi- 
mony in tho eyes of many of our in- 
tellectuals to the soundness of tho 
sceptical attitude of mind prevailing 
in the Westorn countries, and it is not 
uncommon to meet with men who feel 
fully convinced that there h no Intelli- 
gent Tower directing tho Cosmos, and 
that tho human personality in no sense 
sur vivos tho death of the physical body. 

Henco, whothor it be in tho East or 
in tho West, wherever modern thought 
has penetrated, the religious outlook of 
people has undergone a radical change. 
Sciences have discredited its inter- 
pretations of natural phenomena, while 
historical criticism has dissoctod its 
scripture * and held aloft for popular 
ridicule all tho crude notions embodied 
in them. Mon have therefore been led 
to believe that all the grand ideals 
which religions stand for, and all the 
principles that scriptures preach are 
only tho products of the imaginings of 
man in his racial infancy, in n0 way 
superior to the scientific ideas and 
sooial conceptions that are often 
with in tho anoiont sacred writings* 
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a oonsequenoe many have ceased to 
believe in the efficacy of religion to solvo 
the problems of humanity, and are 
directing their gaze exclusively towards 
science, politics, or economics for an 
assurance of the future well-being of 
the human race. This loss of faith has 
resulted among some highly cultured 
men in a kind of defiant scepticism, as 
in the case of Bertrand Russel who 
declares, “ Brief and powerless is man’s 
life ; on him and all his race tho slow, 
sure doom falls pitiless and dark. 
Blind to good and evil, reckless of des- 
truction, omnipotent matter rolls on its 
relentless way ; for man, condemned 
today to lose his dearest, tomorrow 
himself to pass through the gate of 
darkness, it remains only to cherish, 
ere yet the blow falls, the lofty thoughts 


that ennoble his little day : disdaining 
the coward terrors of the slave of Pate, 
to worship at the shrine that his own 
hands have built, undismayed by the 
ernpiro of Chance, to preserve a mind 
free from tho wanton tyranny that rules 
his outward life ; proudly defiant of the 
irresistible forces that tolerate, for a 
moment, his knowledge and his con- 
demnation, to sustain alone, a weary 
but unyielding Atlas, tho world that 
his own ideals have fashioned despite 
the trampling march of unconscious 
power. ” Among lesser men, it has 
supplanted all sense of idealism and 
seriousness of purpose by an aimless 
craving after vulgur sense gratifications 
—an outlook on life that can bo best 
described in th9 words of Carlvlo as 
1 Pig-phi losophy*. 


THE CRITERIA. OF SPIRITUAL LIFE 

By D. S. Sarma , M. A . 


SPIRITUAL life is an adventure. It 
is not a mere conformity to a creed. 
Nor is it the carrying out of a definite 
programme. For everything is indefi- 
nite hero, and every inan must bo left to 
his own devices, his own daring and in- 
genuity. The foes that lie in wait for 
ua have as much individuality as wo 
ourselves. lienee uo foreknowledge can 
anticipate all tho obstacles in our path- 
No precaution can provide for all the 
contingencies that may ariso. Nor are 
the accounts of other ad venturers of any 
great practiced help. Their difficulties 
will not bo ours, their temptations will 
not bo ours and thoir enemies will not 
be ours- We shall liavo to encounter 
different dangers, resist different forms 
evil and refuse to be misled by differ- 
en * kinds of wili-o’- tho- wisp. Wo 
niay take a lesson from thoir intrap- 
l dity, their perseverance and courage. 
But their methods or weapons or watch- 


words will not bo of much uso to us. 
Nor again are those who are around us 
always helpful. As tho Gita says, one 
in a thousand over cares for spiritual 
life and one in a thousand of those who 
care for it ever knows tho truth. Fur- 
ther what helped us yesterday 
will not help us today. What was 
a living experience last Aveok be- 
comes a mechanical oxeroiso this week. 
And what seemed a finality during last 
month is an> thing but final during this 
mouth of grace. Everything is in a 
llnx — our internal world as well as tho 
i xternal world — everything save and 
except Him Who is ever what llo is and 
in Whom, by what mysterious process 
we know not, tho first day of creation 
and tho last are but as today. From 
tho standpoint of eternity time is but a 
dream and spaco a beckoning mirage. 
Every adventurer in spirit will one day 
or another realise that all our progress 
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here is only a progress towards the 
secret of Vedanta, that God is first and 
last and the rest nowhere. 

But escape from the clutches of Time 
is not by such flashes. Tbe monster, 
like his twin-brother Nature, has to be 
patiently overcome by knowledge and 
obedience. Spiritual life is nothing but 
the taming of the monster. We must 
slowly learn to climb and stand on his 
shoulders to peep at the eternal play. 
That is the last criterion of spiritual 
life — namely, whether it lifts us out of 
time and gives us a foretaste of the 
Eternal Being. But there are a good 
many preliminary tests by which wo 
have to satisfy ourselves that we are on 
the right path. As there are too 
many paths in religious life that 
lead not to heaven but to the Fools’ 
Paradise we cannot be too circumspect 
and too often ask ourselves whether we 
are proceeding aright. Every adven- 
turer has, no doubt, to frame his ques- 
tions for himself. But all of us who 
belong to the same generation have to 
ask ourselves more or less similar ques- 
tions and our answers are bound to 
have many features in common. 

The first te9t of religious life is, of 
course, conduct. If our religion does 
net make us better men, if it does not 
make us more righteous, more upright 
and more scrupulous in all our dealings, 
if it does not transform our characters, 
it is not worth the name. Unfortunate- 
ly, in our country religion is too often 
divorcod from moral life, as in the 
West it is conuned to it. To the aver- 
age European, morality is religion. To 
the average Hindu, religion, or, more 
correctly, religiosity, is morality. We 
frequently coma across men in India 
who are devout but not honest, who 
offer prayers but take bribes and who 
serve G. d but are indifferent to the 
sufferings of men. On the other hand 
we frequently come across among Euro- 


peans men who do their duty honestly 
and who are strict and upright in their 
dealings, but who are absolutely pagan 
in their pleasures and their outlook on 
life. What a complete and well-balanced 
spiritual life demands is a religion that 
strengthens morality and a morality 
that has its roots in religion. So the 
first question we have to ask ourselves 
is whether our conduct can boar un- 
faltering testimony to our spiritual life, 
whether our moral life squares well 
with our religious professions- 

Secondly, we have to ask ourselves 
whether our spiritual life is a help or a 
hindrance to our legitimate duties as 
citizens or householders or wage- 
earners. Tho Gita teaches ns that 
true religion consists in our discharg- 
ing our duties with added efficiency and 
faithfulness and not in shirking them 
in the name of a bogus spirituality. He 
who grows slack in his work on account 
of religious preoccupations has to re- 
vise his views of religion. All work, 
however low and dull, can be turned 
into service by the touch of religion. We 
shall be judgod not by tho kind of work 
wo do, but by the spirit in which wo 
do it. It is better to work in a small 
place with a big mind than to work in 
a big place with a small mind. In 
every profession there is a part of 
the work which is showy and which 
attracts attention, and there is a part 
which is tiresome and dull and which 
never comes into light and of which 
our employers have no idea. Tho truly 
religious man will do both with equal 
zeal and even prefer the latter to the 
former. For in his view nothing 
pleases God more than honest work 
which gets no earthly reward or re- 
cognition. 

Thirdly, we have to ask ourselves 
whether our spiritual life is expanding 
our mind or contracting it. A 
religion that limits our sympathies, 
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hardens our hearts and stereotypes our 
ideas is not the right kind of religion. 
True religion is a liberalizing force. It 
sets free the spirit from the tyranny 
of the letter, of rigid custom and of 
obsolete formula. It leads us to the 
higher plane of responsibility and not 
to the lower plane of mechanical 
obedience. It makes us feol at home 
even amidst alien types of thought, 
unfamiliar symbols and foreign codes 
of manners. It enahles us to see God 
in the gods of other sects, nations and 
races. It makes us feel the throb of 
humanity’s heart under whatever dress 
or skin. 

Fourthly, we have to ask ourselves 
whethor as a result of this expanding 
force, our spiritual life is leading us to 
a raoro comprehensive union, or simply 
to disunion. Especially in a country 
like ours, across the pages of whose 
history ‘disunion is writ large in tragic 
letters, we have to ask ourselves at 
every stop, ‘ Is iny religion an integrat- 
ing force or a disintegrating force ? 1 
Religions may bo different hut roligious 
experience on which they are all found- 
ed is the samo, just as languages may 
bo different, while the feelings and 
thoughts, which they aro meant to ex- 
press, are the same everywhere. If our 
spiritual life does not lead us from the 
different forms of religious expression 
to the common substance of roligious 
experience, it is not worth anything. If 
it docs not liberate us from sectarian- 
ism and fanaticism, it is not true to 
itself. Union is strength and disunion 
is weakness not only socially hut also 
spiritually. Very often our love of 
God is only our want of love to men in 
disguise, and our piety is only the ob- 
V0r8Q of our envy. Therefore, we have 
to be constantly on our guard lest we 
dfleeivo ourselves and our religion be 

°®ly another name for our want of 
charity. 


Fifthly, we have to ask ourselves 
whether our spiritual life is leading us 
not only to a great mental expansion 
and a strong sense of union with our 
fellow- men but also to a profound 
mental harmony. There is no use of 
extending our dominions abroad when 
there is no peace at homo. Mental 
equilibrium is such an indispensable 
element in spiritual life that the Gita 
used the same word Yoga for both. To 
be of even mind in success and failure, 
to bo a thorough master of oneself in 
all circumstances, to estimate cihnly 
all things and men at their true worth, 
to presorvo safely one’s higher values 
amidst the din and clamour of the 
world and to go through the routine of 
life patiently and wait for the Lord in 
utter humility and self-abnegation — 
these are some of the characteristics of 
a disciplined soul. Spiritual life is not 
for us if wo have not learned to look 
within and put our house in order. 
The Divine Guest will pass by our por- 
tals if Ho hears aught of discord within. 
The greater harmonies of the soul are, 
of course, only after He comos. But 
the instruments must ho tuned and 
everything made roady and kept in 
order before the master of music ar- 
rives. In other words, internal peace, 
contentment and harmony are the preli- 
minaries of spiritual life. Even when 
we rosist evil to the utmost of our 
capacity, we should not bo thrown off 
our balauce, wo should not forget that 
evil exists in the world by the suffer- 
ance of God. Secular culture and the 
consequent intellectual refinement no 
doubt often bear the external marks of 
a soul in harmony. But it is strong 
religious faith that creates the genuine 
article which culture only counterfeits. 

Sixthly, we have to ask ourselves 
whether our spiritual life is steadily 
enabling us to remove the veil of famili- 
arity from the face of Truth all around 
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ns. Just as poetry enables us to look 
at the familiar face of tbe world with 
the eye of wonder and delight of the 
first man, so should spiritual life enable 
ns to realise the deep significance of 
commonplace loves, ordinary loyalties 
and everyday duties of lifo. The peace 
and contentment we spoke of above 
should never degenerate into a cyni- 
cal indifference to the variod play of 
the world. It is comparatively easy 
to respond to the call of the spirit on a 
great occasion and to set our souls in 
opposition to a tragic fate that fills our 
imagination. But to keep our faith 
bright in the many uneventful days of 
our lives, to preserve our souls against 
the trivial cares that assault us in a 
mean and despicable manner, and to 
have a clear vision of tho beauty and 
the radiance of the spiritual world in 
all tho dull, drab patches of time 
through which we pass is very diffi- 
cult indeed. But if our religion cannot 
give us strength to do this, if it cannot 
renew for us everyday tho freshness 
and glory of croation, remind us of the 
will of God that is behind every event 
and bring home to us that wo are 
characters in a mighty cosmic drama 
and have to play our parbs along with 
the sun and the moon and the stars in 
the firmament, it is not performing 
one of its most important functions. 
It is not, of course, possible to have 
always in our consciousness this sub- 


lime feeling of wonder, this sense of 
being a part and parcel of a tremendous 
procession slowly marching through the 
ages up the road of evolution. But it 
is possible to make it a subconscious 
feeling by dwelling on the idea sufficient- 
ly long ia our moments of meditation 
and prayer. Nothing overcomes our 
sense of subjection to time, our capti- 
vity in this prison of flesh so effectively 
as turning our inward eye on the 
evolution of the universe in silent 
adoration. As science teaohes us partly 
today and as Bhrigu, the son of 
Varuna, saw fully long ago, what a 
procession of events have wo here!— 
from minerals to vegetable life, from 
vegetable lifo to animal consciousness, 
from animal consciousness to human 
intellect and from human intellect to 
the ineffable bliss of God! What a 
play, what a stage and what characters! 
If Aristotle could speak of the catharsis 
of emotions effected by the Athenian 
drama of his day, what shall wo say of 
tho catharsis of this eternal drama? 
It is the extension and purification, 
not of fear and pity, but of our feeling 
of timo and space. For does not the 
contemplation of it lift us out of time ? 
Do wo not feel tho soul expand to the 
vanishing limits of space, throw off its 
Upadhis for a moment and realise its 
native Being ? But as mentioned at the 
outset, this is the last test of spiritual 
lifo. 



tfHE FUNDAMENTALS OF HINDUISM 4 

By Swami Ghanananda 


» AVE you ever thought what it is 
to be a Hindu ? Have you ever 
considered what the fundamentals of 
Hinduism are ? 

Today the Hindus number about 260 
millions. India is pre-eminently the 
land of religion. Sho has also been 
called the cradle of philosophy in the 
East. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
Hinduism which has had its birth, 
growth and development in Tndia pre- 
sents a rich and manifold variety. 
Well has it been said that the religion 
of the Hindus is “ like a river which 
has shallows that a child may play in 
and depths that the strongest diver 
cannot fathom. " 

The average Hindu, like the other 
orientals, is a religious man ; he is im- 
bued through and through with the 
spirit of the East which is essentially 
spiritual. But, however, it is not 
always that one moots Hindus who 
have bestowed thought on the funda- 
mentals of their roligion. Ask a pious 
Hindu what exactly ho believes in. Tea 
to one you will see that he finds it rather 
hard to define it. Hinduism does not 
work and exist through an organised 
Church as in the case of Islam and 
Christianity. It is a roligion which 
has been existing from time immemo- 
rial and flowing through the banks of 
time, ever widening itself and over en- 
riching itself. The Hindu applies him- 
self more to the culture of the soul 
than to the study of the doctrines and 
dogmas of his religion. 

At the very outset one is struck by 
the fact that Hinduism has a twofold 
a 8pect, viz., a purely spiritual aspect 


and also a socio- religious aspect. The 
purely spiritual aspect is embodied in 
what i3 known as the Sanataua Dharma, 
which deals with those eternal and im- 
mutable truths and laws discovered 
and verified by many illumined souls 
in the past and re- discoverable and re- 
vorifiablo in the present by anyone who 
leads the spiritual life. The socio-reli- 
gious aspect is expressed in what is 
called the Smiriti Dharma which gives 
the laws aud customs of individual and 
collective life regulating them in a 
manner suited to ensure individual 
moral and spiritual good coupled with 
social harmony and utility. 

Hinduism has several sects and sub- 
sects ; each .sect has its own theology 
and philosophy; each sect has its own 
conception of God and the means and 
mothods of realising Him. But all 
these various denominations are 
brought under the common name of 
Hinduism, hccause they have a common 
back-grouud, certain truths, laws and 
principles which tell about God, 
the soul and their relationship. 
Those, then, ave the fundamentals 
of Hinduism. Aud what aro these 
fundamentals ? 

In the first place the Hindus believe 
in Revolution and in the Vedas as re- 
vealed wisdom. The Vedas are a trea- 
sury of spiritual laws and truths which 
wore realised by the Rishis in a state 
God- realisation or supercorsciousness. 
"Veda’' is from “Vid” “to know’ 1 and 
means “ Knowlodgo . ' The Vedas are 
considered to bo eternal, — it is not that 
the books or the palmyrah manuscripts 
of tho ancients aro imperishable, but 
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the truths they embody are eternal. 
One may be astonished to know that 
some of the seers who realised and 
gave out the Yedic truths to the world 
were women. 

Cosmology forms one of the first 
questions in religion. Wo see the beauti- 
ful and sublime nature around us, the 
sun, moon and stars above. What is the 
story of this wonderful creation ? 
Hinduism says creation is eternal, 
without beginning and without end. 
The Sanskrit word for creation is 
“Srishti,” which can be bettor rondered 
as “projection.” The Hindu belioves 
that the whole universe is projected at 
what is known as a "Kalpa" or cycle of 
time. And at the end of the cycle, 
thore comes “Pralaya" or dissolution. 
The Hindu does not believe in some- 
thing coming out of nothing. He is too 
scientific to beliovo in that absurdity. 
Hinduism holds that the sum- total of 
energy displayed in the universe cannot 
be altered,-— neither reduced nor in- 
creased. Creation or rather projection 
means the kinetic stato of the univer- 
sal energy, aud dissolution means the 
potential state of the same enorgy. 
Creation and dissolution go on eternal- 
ly. “Pralaya” or dissolution is no more 
the total annihilation of the universe 
than “Srishti” or creation is creation 
out of nothing. 

When we think of the universe, we 
naturally think also of man. Now 
what is man ? I stand up and speak. 
You hear my voice and know that I 
have a body. This is only the physical 
aspect of man. Secondly man has a 
mind as well. Without it ho cannot 
think and without thinking he cannot 
act* Thirdly there is a moral and 
spiritual aspect as well. Religion tells 
us that man has a soul. The Hindu 
calls it the Atman, and believes that it 
is pure and perfect. He also affirms 
that it may be realised by anyone who 


undergoes the necessary discipline. 
Every man is potentially divine, and 
religion is the manifestation of the 
divinity within. This is another 
fundamental of Hindu religious 
thought. 

If the Atman is pure and perfect, how 
did man get deluded ? How did he 
become subject to pain and misery, to 
sorrow and unhappiness ? Many kinds 
of answers have been given by many 
thinkers and philosophers, but no ans- 
wer is satisfactory. In fact no solution 
can bo satisfactory. The Hindu frankly 
says, “ I do not know ”. But lie adds, 
“ When a house is burning, do you ask 
how it caught fire ? Is it not your duty 
to put out fclio fiamos ? ” 

Hinduism first wants man to enquire 
into the cause of his own sorrow and 
suffering. It tolls that lie suffers 
because of his own Karma or actions in 
the past. The present is the outcome 
of the past, and the future will bo the 
outcome of the presont. This is known 
as the Law of Karma, of action and 
reaction. It explains the inequalities 
aud differences in the conditions and 
circumstances of men, the ups and 
downs in their life. 

The theory of Karma is taken along 
with the theory of reincarnation ; for it 
tells that the sufferings of man in this 
life cannot all be explained by his 
actions in the present, and can bo fully 
explained only by taking his previous 
lives also into count. Belief in re- 
incarnation is a characteristic feature 
of Aryan religious thought. Hinduism, 
Buddhism and Jainism believe in it, 
unlike the Semitic faiths. The doctrine 
is a very sound one from the logic*! 
point of view. We do not remember 
our past lives. But this does not mean 
that wo have had none in the past any 
more than our forgetting what wo di 
once in this life can prove that we di 
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not live at that time. The Hindu sys- 
tem of Yoga throws out a challenge 
and says, “ Practise Yoga if you can, 
you will be able to awaken the memo- 
ries of your past lives. There is, how- 
over, nothing to be gained by such 
knowledge, as you must look forward 
and go ahead." 

It is then the Karma of the past that 
has brought us down into this world. 
It is that that makes us suffer. We are 
tossod about in the ocean of lifo, merci- 
lessly buffetted by the furious waves. 

Is there no way out of this despair ? 
A similar question arose in ancient 
times,— a cry of sorrow and pain. It 
drove many to seek an answer, and an 
inspired Vodic sage who realised the 
Truth boldly proclaimed in trumpet 
voice, “ Hear, yo children of Immortal 
Bliss! oven yo that reside in higher 
spheres ! I have discovered that An- 
cient Eternal One, who is hoyond all 
darkness, all delusion : knowing Him 
alono ye shall be saved." 

This then is the way out, — by know- 
ing God, Knowing Him is not by 
theory. We must feel for Him, nay 
pant for Him, approach Him, and rea- 
lise Him. Religion is realisation. 

As regards the means and methods of 
realising God, no religion in the world 
gives so much liberty as Hinduism. It 
believes that each one must have his or 
berown path to follow. One person 
worships God with form (Saguna Sa- 
hara) ; another, God without form but 
with attributes (Saguna Nirakara) ; and 
a third, God without form and at- 
tributes (Nirguna). All these different 
Muds of worship with their respective 
Meditations lead to different kinds of 
bamadhi or states of super-conscious- 
ness. These latter have boen classified 
u nder two general heads — Samadhi in 
^hich the ego does not disappear and 
fc^madhi ^hioh it vanishes. The vari- 
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ous Hindu methods of meditation and 
various forms of worship with differing 
spiritual experiences that result there- 
from and form the inspiration and 
validity of many systems of philosophy 
have made the range of Hinduism so 
remarkably wide that it has earned for 
itself the name of the Mother of Religi- 
ons. Though Buddhism and Jainism 
are heterodox systems from the point 
of view of the orthodox Hindu, 
he believes in the validity of the 
experiences of Buddha and Maha- 
vira, their founders. Truly did Swami 
Vivekananda in his memorable address 
at the Parliament of Religions at 
Chicago observe, “ From the high spiri- 
tual flights of the Vedanta Philosophy, 
of which the latest discoveries of science 
seem like echoes, to tho low ideas of 
idolatry with its multifarious mytho- 
logy, the agnosticism of tho Buddhists 
and tho atheism of the Jains, each and 
all have a place in tho Hindus reli- 
gion." Truth has been and will bo rea- 
lised in various aspects. “ Man is not 
travelling from error to truth, but climb- 
ing up from truth to truth, from truth 
that is lower to truth that is higher." 

A word about the religious tolerance 
resulting from the spiritual liberty 
given by Hinduism to worship God in 
any aspect. This liberty does not moan 
that one can change one's religion 99 
one likes. Every man by his birth, 
environments and inheritance of a 
system of religious culture is best fit- 
ted to follow his own religion. By a 
change of one's religion the communal 
culture and civilisation under which 
one is born is weakened and his deser- 
tion is a great loss as every culture and 
civilisation has a definite and high 
place in the scheme of things. This 
topic takes us to tho socio-religious 
aspect of Hinduism which is beyond the 
scope of the subject wo are treating. A 
man must first understand his own 
religion and practise it. He will then 
find no necessity for a change of f^ith« 
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f HE Mahabhaiata, probably one of 
the oldest and biggest religious 
books of the world, has been rightly held 
in great esteem by Indologists all over 
the world, not only for the ency- 
clopaedic character of its contents but 
also for its high literary and artistic 
excellences. Evon in the early decades 
of the last century, Goldstuoker and 
other great Gorman Indologists recog- 
nised its full value and appealed for a 
more careful and scientific study of its 
varied contents. To the great East 
India Company was given the unique 
honour of being the first to bring out 
under their patronage an edition of the 
Mahabharata text in four portly quartos 
during 1834—1839. Since then there 
have been several editions of the work, 
published from Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras. 

But the International Congress of 
Orientalists rightly came to the con- 
clusion in the early decades of this cen- 
tury that a critical and scientific 
edition of the Mahabharata text was 
a sine qua non for undertaking a criti- 
cal siiudy of the Mahabharata, as none 
of the existing editions can lay any 
claim to be sufficiently authoritative 
for ?uch a purpose. The war intervened 
and upset all calculations, including 
literary activities of an international 
character. 

In the first post-war Congress of 
Orientalists hold in London in July 
1919 the question of bringing out a 
critical edition was again disoussed. It 
was proposed to request the Govern- 


ment of India, the Princes and the 
people of India, to come forward to 
meet the expenses of a oritical edition 
to be undertaken by ‘European scholars 
and to be published at Oxford. A few 
Indian students and some Indian 
soholars like the late Bala Gangadhara 
Tilak were also presont during the dis- 
cussion. It was pointed out to the 
assembled congress, how the under- 
taking could bo achieved with far less 
cost and decidedly greater efficiency, 
if the publication were to be ac- 
complished in India and if the Indian 
scholars also were invited to co-operate 
in the editorial task. To tho groat 
relief and satisfaction of all concerned, 
Dr. Thomas of the India Office Library 
(now Boden Professor of Sanskrit at 
Oxford University) announced that the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti- 
tute, Poona, have already issued their 
prospectus for a critical edition of tho 
Mahabharata to be published from 
India with the co-operation of a strong 
editorial Board consisting of great 
Orientalists from India and abroad. 

It is therefore very gratifying to note 
that tho proposal of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute has borne 
excellent fruit during the last few years. 
Under the distinguished editorship of 
Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, the Institute has 
already issued five fascicules of the 
Adi-Parvan between the years 1927- 
1931. The portion so far printed 
amounts roughly to two-thirds of the 
Adi-Parvan. In his learned editorial 
notes prefixed to the several fascicules, 


•The Mahabharata : critically edited by ViBhnu S. Sukthankar, with the oj-opewtion o 
orient;- : soholars, and Ulafilrated by Shrlmant Bala Saheb Pant Pratinidhl, Chief of Aun » 
Poona ; Bhandarkar Oriental Rosearoh Institute. Frioo of Fascioulos 1-5 Ra. 20 only* 
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the editor draws attention to the gene- 
ral nature of the Mababharata manus- 
cript tradition and shows the several 
pitfalls that lie in the path of the 
editor, before he could decide on an 
authoritative text. 

It is now clear that, beyond doubt, 
there are two recensions of the Maba- 
bharata, one thu northern and the 
other the southern. Thoso two recen- 
sions go baok to a very early date in 
the history of text tradition that it 
cannot be said with any certainty 
whether we could at all get at any 
manuscript which could be pronounced 
to belong to the period boforo the ago 
of these different recensions. The 
B. 0. R. Institute have had the advan- 
tage of almost all really useful manus- 
cripts available all ovor the world in 
preparing their critical edition. The 
editor’s task is therefore, all the more 
difficult, to decide on a constituted text 
which could be free from the corrup- 
tions or overpowering effects of 
either of the recensions. For it is the 
ambition of Dr. Sukthankar to claim 
for his constituted text, the full 
authority of Vyasa’s original work, 
as near as it might bo, under the 
circumstances. To a supoilicial observer 
the voluminous footnotes that appear in 
each page of the Poona-edition, may in- 
deed appear bewildoring. lie may even 
come to the hasty conclusion that the 
editor would have done well to print 
the constituted text alone uninterrup- 
tedly and relegate the “valuable foot- 
notes" to the end of the fascicule or 
even volume. But that would just 
defeat the purpose, which the footnotes 
we intended to serve from the point of 
view of the soholar. 

There are many interesting features 
which are peculiar to the constituted 
fc wt of the Poona Edition. The great 
" fcma-Ganesa episode is very conspi- 
cuous by its total absenee. This episode 


which ocours only in the Northern Re- 
cension and whioh does net occur in 
any truly authentic manuscript of the 
Southern Recension" is as follows : 
Yyasa, the great bard who had revolved 
in his mind with the grace of Brahma 
ail actions and incidents publio and 
private in the livo9 of all the characters 
of the Mahabharata Epic, is suddenly 
seized with the biggest problem of his 
undertaking — to wit, to find the scribe 
competent to write out the verses as he 
dictated. Sympathising with his trouble 
Brahma immediately assures him of the 
existence of Ganesa who could be trust- 
ed to carry out the task to the satisfac- 
tion of all concerned. Ganesa i 9 in- 
vited to undertake the task. lie agrees 
on condition that Vyasa does not stop 
to think and mako him wait, thereby 
causing him lack of work. Vyasa agrees 
to this trilling condition by characteris- 
tically insisting on Ganesa to under- 
take not to write anything that he did 
not understand. Though the episode 
in itself is certainly not at all neces- 
sary to enhance the beauty or dignity 
of the Epic, and therefore cortainly 
deserves to be expunged from any cri- 
tically constituted text, especially as it 
is totally absent from the Southern Re- 
cension, yet the episode has been fruit- 
ful in giving birth to several theories 
regarding the Mahabharata tradition 
itself. 

In our next article we shall deal in 
greater detail regarding this as well as 
other peculiarities characteristic of the 
Poona Edition. 

The get-up of the work and the mode 
of printing are all quite excellent and 
leave nothing to be desired. The 
learned editor therefore deserves to bo 
congratulated on the excellent manner 
in whioh he is fulfilling his task. The 
Bhandarkar Oriental Institute deserves 
well of all well-wishers in India and 
abroad for its great and epoch-making 
undertaking. 

•For further information, see the intro- 
duction to the Mahabharata— Southern Re- 
cension — published „ by V. Ramaawami 
Saitrulu & Sons, Madras. 
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human motive has deluged the 
v world with so much blood as Reli- 
gion ; yet nothing else has given so 
much solace to despairing humanity. 
It all deponds on how we understand re- 
ligion. As Prof. Radhakrishnan so aptly 
puts it,“Py interpreting religion as life, 
wo adopt a sane attitude to creeds and 
traditions. Creeds are true only to the 
extent that they correspond to the 
knowledge of the faots of life. Ex- 
perience is not merely the fulfilment 
but also the tost of creeds and every 
age is called upon to reinterpret the 
creeds in the light of growing experi- 
ence." Since the establishment of the 
principal religions of this world, science 
has made marvellous progress and 
unveiled many of the secrets zealous 
ly guarded by Nature. Every religion 
has therefore to adapt its theology and 
rationalise its conception of God in 
terms of the intellectual achievements 
of the age. To define religious truths 
in terms of exploded notions is a nega- 
tion of religion. The idolatry of letters 
and the apotheosis of dead men are far 
worse than the idolatry of images; 
religious stagnation is far more degrad- 
ed than the worst form of fetish wor- 
ship, 

It is therefore futile to attempt the 
solution of the subtle problem of life by 
idle philosophical speculation, dry intel- 
lectualism or the performance of rituals 
from the cradle to the grave. Religion, 
we have said, is based on experi- 
ence. Religious experience is peculiar 
in its nature. While it is subject to the 
interpretation of sense data like any 
ordina> experience, it differs from the 
latter in as much as thought is reduced 
to a minimum therein, and an analysis 


of the data of experience in the ordinary 
way is out of the question. The mystic 
state is essentially a state of feelin* 

• i • • * » 

with a cognitive aspect ; it has to he 
directly experienced, and cannot bo 
communicated to others except in the 
form of a proposition. The prophet is 
therefore in a position to give the world 
only the remit of his experience in the 
form of a judgment without an analysis 
of the processor involved. This gives fcho 
chance to a host of impostors who 
trade on the credulity of human naturo, 
and its craving for cheap salvation, and 
foist on tho world their own pot religi- 
ous fads either for thoir personal proGfc 
or for notoriety. 

Even tho genuine messages of the 
prophets inspired by thoir inner spiri- 
tual experience got tainted at the hands 
of the disciples. Thoy entangle tho 
words of tho prophet in a net-work of 
ritualism, supornaturalism, literalism 
and oxtornalism. What was intonfcod 
as a liberating vision for struggling 
humanity rapidly degoneratos into a 
mass of conflicting doctrines and 
“ isms ”, only to add to the religious 
discord in this world. 

Another important foaturo of religi- 
ous experionco is that it is intermittent 
in its nature. During tho periods of 
spiritual oxporiouco, the subject of 
experience is, so to say, carried away 
from this world. The subject of such 
experience has an intimate association 
with a unique other self, momentarily 
suppressing the individuality of the 
former. Therefore, the great danger in 
religious development is in the disciples* 
in their blind reverence for the 
personality of tho Master, stereotypic 
his ordinary mode of life and evolving 
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elaborate doctrines and religious laws 
on the basis of his most casual words 
and injunctions oalled forth by the pas* 
sing exigencies of the time. To make 
patters worse, there are always selfish 
motives at work to manufacture 11 tradi- 
tions " and attribute sayings and deeds 
to the master to suit later day 
exigencies. 

Apart from these oauses which contri- 
bute to the growth of a multitude of 
religions true and false, there are other 
factors whioh affeot the development 
or religions in this world. As Amir Ali 
points out : The national characteris- 
tics of a people, the climatic conditions 
under whioh they exist, the national 
features of the country in whioh they 
dwell, the influence of older cults, all 
give a colour and complexion to their 
faiths and doctrines.” Speaking about 
the growth of Islam, Dr. Radhakrishnan 
says 11 In Arabia, Islam was a simple 
lofty theism, quite a stranger to the 
refinements of the later centuries. 
When it subdued tho Persian people 
the Semitic tendencies yielded to the 
mystio ones. Tho incomparable beauty 
of the primitive Arab tradition gave 
place to rich philosophy and 
gorgeous mythology in which Moham- 
med became a mysterious being sus- 
pended between heaven and earth. 
About 70 millions of the population of 
India are followers of Islam and tho 
vast majority of thorn aro ethnologi- 
cally of the same typo as the Hindus. 
It is but natural that the Indian form 
°f Islam should have its own features.” 

Leaving aside the minor doctrinal 
differences and ritual variations, it will 
ho of interest to oxamino some of tho 
ethical principles of Islam as taught by 
the Arabian teacher. 

Islam itself reoogniscs the genuine- 
11688 of other religions, and doos how- 
*80 to the prophets who came before 
ho Prophot, whethor their names aro 
83 


mentioned in the Quran or not* About 
the diversity of religions, the Quran 
says * “ To everyone have We given a 
law and a way. And if God had pleased, 
He would have made you all one people 
(professing one religion). But He hath 
done otherwise that He might try you 
in that whioh He hath severally given 
unto you ; wherefore press forward in 
good works. Unto God shall ye return 
and He will tell you that concerning 
whioh you disagree.” 

To quote again Dr. Badhakrishnan, 

“ Islam is a religion without mystery. 
Its simplicity is its strength and beauty. 
It does not indulge in any theological 
subtleties, supernatural paradoxes, 
or metaphysical pretensions. It 
is natural religion with one central 
principle that God makes, upholds, 
governs and perfects all things. 
This serene lofty theism is best suited 
for the simple-minded and the unso- 
phisticated." The opening verses of the 
Quran summarise the essentials of 
Islam. “ There is no doubt in this 
book ; it is a direction to the pious, 
who believe in the unseen, who observe 
the prayors, and distribute alms out of 
what We have bestowed on them; and 
who boliove in that revelation whioh 
has boon sent down to you, and that 
which has bean sent down to the pro- 
phets before you, and have firm assur- 
ance in the life to come ; these are 
directed by their Lord and they shall 
prosper.” Again, it says, " There are of 
those who have received the scriptures, 
upright people ; they meditate on the 
signs of God, and the last day ; and 
commend that which is just ; and for- 
bid that which is unjust; and zealously 
strive to excel in good works ; these are 
of the righteous*” 

The absolute character of God and its 
incomprehensibility by the finite mind 
form the theme of many fervid passages 
in tho Quran : *' Your God is one God ; 
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there is no God but He, the most merci- 
ful.. ....Yet some men take idols beside 

God, and love them as with the love 
due to God, But these (the idols) 
whom you invoke, besides the Lord, 
oreate nothing, but are themselves 
created. They are dead and not living/’ 
Again, it says, “•••Verily there is none 
in heaven or on earth, but shall approaoh 
the Meroiful as His servant. He 
enoompasseth them." 11 Say, God is 
one God : the eternal God ; He beget* 
teth not, neither is He begotten and 
there is not any one like unto Him." 
About the power and providence of 
God, we have many verses like the 
following : 11 Whatever is in heaven 

and earth singeth praise unto God ; 
and He is mighty and wise ; He giveth 
life, and He putteth to death : and He is 
almighty. He is the first and the last : 
the manifest and the hidden, and He 

knoweth all things and unto God 

shall all things return- He causeth 
the night to succeed the day, and Ho 
causeth the day to succeed the night : 
and He knoweth the innermost part 
of men’s breasts. Believe in God and 
His apostle, and lay out in alms a part 
of the wealth whereof God hath made 
you inheritors ; for unto such of you as 
believe and bestow alms, shall be given 
a great reward." Again, there is a 
verse, 11 Sight perceives Him not, but 
He perceives men’s sights ; for He is 
the knower of secrets, the Aware." 

It has often been said that Islam 
lays great stress on the aspect of God 
as power ; but a perusal of the Quran 
will show that greater emphasis is laid 
on the aspeot of God as love. The 
very name 11 Ar- Rahman " with which 
each chapter opens is significant. The 
opening verse of the Quran says : 
11 Praise be to God, nourisher of the 
world the compassionate, and king of 
the day of judgment." God is the 
“forgiver of sin, receiver of peni- 


tence." 11 Say, 0 1 My servants, who 
have transgressed to your own injury, 
despair not of God’s meroy, for all sina 
doth God forgive. Graoious, meroiful 
is He." About the omnipresence of 
God, 11 God is in the East and the 
West. Therefore, whichever side you 
turn you will see the t faoe of God." 

Mohammed did not impose any 
oredal test. He laid greater emphasis 
on oonduot than on dootrine. 11 Those 
who abstain from vanities and the in- 
dulgenoe of their passions, give alms, 
offer prayers, and tend well their trusts 
and their covenants, these shall be the 
heirs of eternal happiness." 

The return of good for evil is suppos- 
ed to be a Christian dootrine ; there is, 
somehow, a notion that Islam favours 
the dootrine of 11 an eye for an eye, and 
a tooth for a tooth Nothing can be 
farther from the truth. Does not the 
Quran say “ Turn away evil with that 
which is better’’? Again, it says 
“ Paradise is for the godly, who give 
alms in prosperity and adversity : who 
bridle their anger and forgive men; for 
God lovoth the benificent. *’ 

Duty towards parents is inculcatod 
in innumerable passages of the Quran. 
“ Dofor humbly to your parents; 
with humility and tenderness say 
1 0 Lord, be merciful to them, oven 
as they brought me up when I was 
helpless”. "We have enjoined on man 
to show kindness to his parents. With 
pain his mother bearoth him; with pain 
she bringeth him forth.” 

In Islam, hospitality and univer- 
sal charity are stern religious 
duties. Drunkenness, usury and gamb- 
ling are condemned and prohibited 
absolutely- Kindness is enjoined not 
only to follow human beings but also 
to animal life. All God's oreatures aro 
his family ; and Ho is the most bolovod 
of God who tries to do most good to 
God’s oreatures." “There is no 
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on earth, nor bird which flioth with 
its wings, but the same is a people 
like unto you— unto tho Lord shall they 
return." 

The Quran also teaohos men to be 
humble. “ 0 men, be humble and 
lowly* He who guards his tongue from 
detraction, God will conceal his vices; 
and he who suppresses his anger, God 
will withold his punishments from 
him; and ho who asks pardon of 
God, God will accept his supplication." 

Another interesting feature about 
Islam is its rational view of Moham- 
med. Ho is considered only as an 
ordinary human being. He hirnsolf 
says, 11 God has not sent mo to \*ork 
wonders. Ho has sent me to preach to 
you. I never said that Allah’s treasures 
are in my hand, that I knew the hidden 
things or that I was an angel— I who 
cannot oven help or trust myself 
unless God ploaseth. " This is indeed 
a very unique feature not found in 
any other religion. But, in India, 
Islam has been affected by the influ- 
ence of other cults, and tho attitude 
of the Indian Muslim towards Moham- 
med is not the same as that of 
the puritanic Wahabis of Arabia. In 
faot, tho tombs of Pirs in India receive 
a veneration from the Indian Muslim 
which finds no support in the Islamic 
scriptures. 

About the cultural value of Islam, it 
is needless to disouss at length. It is 
enough to point out that tho Arabs who 
were “on the brink of a pit of fire”, who 
were in the last stages of degradation and 
debauchery before the time of Moham- 
mad were able in the course of a few 
years within their embracing Islam to 
subdue the major portion of Eurasia. 
They also held aloft the toroh of know- 
®dgeto Medieval Europe, established 


universities, and taught the arts and 
sciences to the nations of tho world. The 
attitude of Islam towards the acquisition 
of knowledge oannot be better express- 
ed than in the words of the Prophet. 
11 The ink of tho scholar is more saored 
than the blood of the martyr." 

A groat boon conferred by Islam is 
its treatment of all Muslims on a foot- 
ing of perfect equality. In faot, Islam 
is a religion without the ramifications 
of abstruse theology. It stands on tho 
two principles of divine fatherhood 
and human brotherhood. It is this 
equality of status which has attracted 
millions to its fold. This doos not apply 
fully to tho Indian form of Islam, 
whore wo find a modified form of caste 
system. But ovon among them, all 
Muslims are equal in the Masjid. The 
Muslims do not look to any priest for 
intervention with God for his salva- 
tion. 

It is not possible within the compass 
of a short article to even briefly enu- 
merate the grand ethical principles of 
Islam which are of universal appeal. I 
conclude with the following beautiful 
verse from the Quran: 

“Come, I will rehearse what your 
Lord hath enjoined on you— that you 
assign not to Him a partner; that ye be 
good to your parents; and that ye slay 
not f your children bocauae of poverty; 
for them and for you will we provide; 
and that ye come not near to pollution, 
outward and inward, and that ye slay 
not a soul whom God hath forbidden 
unless by right . . and draw not 
nigh to tho wealth of the orphan, 
save as to better it . • and when 
ye pronounce judgment then be just, 
though it be the affair of a kinsman. 
And God’s compact fulfil ye, that is 
what He hath ordained to you. Verily 
this is my right way; follow it then,” 
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By B, Bamakrishnan , M, A . 


is the fashion of tho day to scoff at 
tho several daily and seasonal rites 
and ceremonies performed by orthodox 
Hindus and especially by pious Brah- 
mins of the old school.' An irreverent 
and defiant attitude towards those 
relics of tho past is considered tho mark 
of culture, not merely by those who 
profess other faiths and creeds, but even 
by those who are born Hindus. Even 
in Brahmin homes that were onco the 
abode of piety and holiness, this fooling 
of proud abhorrence of what are calio 1 
meaningless observances is rapidly 
spreading. To ho fair to such people, 
we must admit that their attitude of 
irreverenoe and their assumption of an 
air of compassion and mild scorn to- 
wards those 1 ignorant men who still 
believe in these old fads ’ is to a large 
extent not unreasonable. The fact 
that many of the extant orthodox 
observances have lost their inner signi- 
ficance and have become occasions for 
more tamasha and feasting and the 
deplorable condition of Brahmin 
priostcraft with its hypocrisy and 
insiucerity and its craving for material 
gains in the name of spiritual things, 
are responsible for the development of 
tho above attitude among our youth. 

No one can deny that an excess of 
ritualism becomes in the long run a 
harmful obsession and even contributes 
to the drying-up of tho fountains of the 
finer graces of character in man. 
Whenever, therefore, in a country's 
history, ritualism tended to be over- 
emphasised, there has been always a 
react on for returning to the normal, 
the pendulum swinging to tho other 
extreme before resuming its contral 


position. As an instance, we may 
point to the Buddha’s (Buddha was a 
Kshatriya by caste) revolt against the 
Brahminic faith of excessive ritua- 
lism. Tho Buddha rightly laid empha- 
sis on tho cultivation of the qualities 
of tho heart, and thus brought a 
harmony into tho national lifo. It has 
also been the lesson of history that 
rites and observances which were once 
the expression of an inner idea and had 
a deep significance and moaning for 
society lose tho power of such expres- 
sion, and are continued as dead relics 
of the past, although as is tbo case 
everywhere, to tho ordinary minds, 
what is old seems holy. 

While therefore making due allow- 
ance for the hypocritical allegiance that 
is paid to the sacred rites nowadays, 
let us examine tho real utility of a 
mass of rituals to the individual and 
society. 

Man acts on two planes— tho ex- 
ternal and tho internal. The one is 
the expression and manifestation of the 
other. So long as man is an ombodiod 
being, and his faculties of head and 
heart aro limited, and so far as his 
mind works in tho conditioned plane, 
man cannot entirely get rid of rituals, 
ceremonies, religious observances and 
symbols. The human mind always 
grasps easily at concrete things, the 
abstract eludes its grasp for a long 
time. If, therefore, a man is anxious 
to prevent his mind from seeking con- 
tent in a snug self-delusion and be- 
coming a prey to more sentiment, he 
must take oaro that it is associate 
with conoroto objects. The concrete ^ 
of course, merely a means to an en » 
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and should nevor become the end itself. 
In the first place, rituals serve to bring 
to the mind the concrete associations it 
requires for its healthy development. 
We may illustrate it by an example. 
When au aspirant to spiritual life 
tries to meditate on his Chosen Ideal, 
bo fii ds it well nigh impossible to still 
the oscillations of his mind and think 
in a continuous flow on the object of his 
meditation. But when ho performs wor- 
ship or makes offering to a picture or 
an image of his Ideal or when he 
chants the holy name of the Lord, or 
when ho sings Ilis praise, or when 
ho is engaged in some service that is 
linked with his love to the Ideal, the 
aspirant finds it easy to have a more or 
less continuous flow of contcrnplatiou 
on his Ideal. Merc external worship 
alone, without inner dovotion is mani- 
festly of no avail. But where one is 
fortunately endowed with a little faith 
and devotion, external worship and 
service help to develop the young plant 
of spirituality. 

Secondly, rituals will be of no help, 
unless they are performed with deep 
sincerity, earnestness and enthusiasm. 
As Swami Vivekananda has said, an 
atheist is better than a hypocrite. One 
must acquaint oneself with the real 
moaning and significance that parti- 
cular rituals are in tented to bear and 
convey, and must, during their per- 
formance, remain attuned to their inner 
significance. Beveronco is very essen- 
tial, but where there is faith, it will 
not be lacking, 

Thirdly, rituals have a great discipli- 
nary value to their performers. There 
b a tendency in the present day 
towards extreme licentiousness. Every 
cne wants to be free from discipline 
a nd imposed rules of oonduot. And 
modern urban life affords splendid 
opportunities for the pratice of a life of 
miscalled liberty and individualism. 


But man's mind is suoh a woefully 
erring guide, that unless one binds it 
down with a rigorous self-imposed 
discipline, it is apt to lead one along 
perilous paths. As the Oita says, 
unless we oonquor our lower self, we 
are our own worst enemies. Bituals 
give us the discipline necessary to com- 
bat successfully the wayward tenden- 
cies of our rebellious lower nature. The 
beginner in the spiritual field must 
follow a regular routine of lifo, day 
after day. It is good for the body, 
mind and soul. People fanoy they are 
'froo' and 'liberal minded,' if they eat 
everywhere and anything they can lay 
hands on or if today they bathe in the 
morning, tomorrow in the afternoon 
and the day after at night. Even physio- 
logically, this want of regularity is 
pernicious. On the other band, the 
lifo of a man who has regular hours for 
bath, ablutions, meals, work, sleep, ete., 
will be a harmonious and happy flow. 
Many enlightened youths at the pre- 
sent day do see the benefit of suoh dis- 
ciplines. But they do not see why 
this must have any religious signi- 
ficance. It is because when a thing is 
invested with divine significance, the 
mind more readily submits to it. The 
device is a mere precaution against our 
own imperfections ; its aim is to ensure 
that the mind does not, in a moment of 
weakness, lure us into disregarding the 
discipline. 

The consistent performance of rituals 
also helps us to acquire the habit of 
perseveranoe and sustained devotion 
to a cause. It makes us strong 
to feel that our body, mind and will 
are perfectly under our oontrol. In the 
Upanisbadio language, wo feel safe like 
the monarch riding in a chariot drawn by 
horses that are perfeotly under oontrol. 

The performance of seasonal rituals 
has a wider significance* Apart from 
the lighter aspect of its bringing oheer 
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and joy into the otherwise monotonous 
life of the family, it contributes in- 
directly to greater solidarity among 
different sections of the family and 
also to the perpetuation of some heal- 
thy national characteristics which it 
will be to the great detriment of the 
country to lose. Similarly, occasional 
groupings of many families for the cele- 
bration of particular ceremonies lead 
to the consolidation of a clan. Even 
as the limbs of the body contribute 
severally to our health and welfare, 
several communities contribute each in 
its own way to the vigour of the nation’s 
life. If the nation must live, the units 
composing it must be sound and heal- 
thy. And no bond is so potent as the 
inheritance of common traditions and 
common institutions; and the possession 
of an identical outlook on the deeper 
problems of life. 

We can illustrate the above generalisa- 
tions by a few illustrations. The ordi- 
nary Sandhya which Brahmins are 
obliged even from boyhood to perform 
thrice a day has great disciplinary and 
oultural value. As Gandhiji says, prayer 
is as essential to a man as food and 
sleep. In the morning and evening, man 
must naturally turn his thoughts to the 
Immanent Providence, and in however 
imperfect a manner, attune himself 
with the infinite. This practice leads 
to a smoothening of lifo, and takes us 
for a while away from the sordid world- 
ly preoccupations, into our own home. 
The praotiee of Sandhya even from a 
very early age has great practical value. 
8wami Vivekananda proudly told a 
Western audience that as a result of 
long practice, no Hindu boy would feel 
hungry at all, before he had bathed and 
performed his ablutions. We always 
assooiate light with God. This explains 
the ad >ration of the sun. 

These rituals again make us feel that 
we are not mere separate unconnected 


entities in this world, but that we are 
at every step of our life, linked with 
family, society and even with the whole 
universe, that we have got duties to the 
departed ancestors even as to the living 
contemporaries and to the yet unborn 
generations. The elaborate marriage 
rites of the Hindus, which are unique 
in the world's history, are intented to 
bring homo to the bride and the bride- 
groom that their union is not intented 
for more sense enjoyments but has 
loftier spiritual aims in view, and that 
by their wadding each other they 
assume some responsibilities for the 
welfare of the society. The performance 
of tarpana, sraddha , etc., to the pitris 
should certainly appeal to the modern 
spiritualists who are so eager about 
establishing contact with the dead. 
When on the occasion of an eclipse of 
the sun or moon, the Hindu bathes, 
fasts and offers tarpana , it shows how 
he thinks of the whole univorseas link- 
ed with him and wants to celebrate the 
event of darkness covering the planets 
that give him light, lustre and like. 

And then there is the poetry in these 
rituals — thoir beauty and art. How 
eagerly do the children and women in 
tho Hindu homos look forward to the 
annual festival ! What cheer and mirth 
they send into the atmosphere at home I 
What joyous meetings of loving rela- 
tives ! What exohange of good wishes! 
It is something romantic in tho extreme. 
A lifo devoid of those gay occasions will 
bring horror to tho Hindu mind. 

Lastly one marvels at the vigour of 
Hindu society which has imbibed these 
rituals in their elaborateness into the 
very depths of its being and has trans- 
mitted them from generation to genera- 
tion. * 

Even as mythologies are invented to 
bring homo the deep truths of relfei°° 
to ordinary minds, rituals are P 0 ** 60 
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Instruments (or ensuring the safe trans- 
mission of a nation’s ideals to posterity. 
Every sooiety has got its rituals. It is 
impossible for mankind to be wholly 
without them. The oynio who laughs 
at the Brahmin standing on the river- 
bed in shivering cold and muttering his 
mantrams may as well laugh at the 
devout Muslim who, when his time of 
prayer oomes, kneels down for worship, 
wherever he be, not oaring about the 
'opinions of civilised sooiety’ or at the 
pious Christian kneeling before a cross 
made of brass. The numerous Hindu 
rituals have as muoh signifanoe to the 
Hindu as Christmas festivities have for 
the followers of Christ or as the Islamic 
festivities of Bamzan, Barawafat and 
Muhurram have for Muslims. 

There is no use of blaming the 
institution of ritualism, because a few 


of its professors are insinoere and 
hypocritical. The institution is sound 
and healthy. Its aim is limited vis. 
the helping of the individual onward 
in the spiritual path and the consolida- 
tion of society by the creation of a 
oommon allegiance to some external 
symbols of solidarity. In the Q&se of 
the Sannyarin, who has finished the 
preliminary preparatory stage, these 
rituals are of no help and he is freed 
from the obligation of performing 
them. 

Ignorance is the root of all misery, 
Bay the Upanishads. The real trouble 
in this matter is with those who o&nnofc 
or will not see the real significance of 
rituals, nor be convinced of their in- 
finite powers for the expansion of the 
self and of their indispensability in a 
certain stage of spiritual growth. 


LOVE 

By a Seeker after . Truth 


® HOUGH the nature of love is inex- 
pressible even as taste by a dumb 
man, yet an attempt is made hero to 
express in all humility what is really 
meant by the word love. Love is the 
maximum expansion of the human 
heart which finds expression in self- 
annihilation. Self-realisation is possible 
through love or self annihilation. The 
over-flowing love of Bhaktas finds full 
vent in singing praises to God, the Lord 
of Love. Love is tho foreo that binds 
the universe and keeps it in its safe 
condition. Love expects nothing in 
r eturn for service rendered. It is love 
that makes the sun shine and tho 
clouds pour down rain. It is love that 
appears as flowers in trees. It is love 
that makes the cow lick the dirt on the 
ccwborn calf. It is love that makes tho 

?°ther suckle the tender helpless in- 
fant. 


The love of God is so great and 
constant that nothing that man wants 
is refused. God who is the embodi- 
ment of love does not condemn ; but 
the man who undergoes the conse- 
quences of his own acts considers it a 
punishment, when the consequence is 
attended with pain. Man is the seeker 
and God is the giver. It is pleasing to 
man so long as ho gets what he desires 
but it is distressing to him whon he 
finds that there is no satisfaction in the 
object itself after he comes into posses- 
sion thereof. By experionoe he finds 
that happiness does not lie in the things 
whioh he asked for and got. He comes 
to know that true happiness lies not in 
material things but in spiritual ex- 
perience. Therefore it stands to reason 
that it is not for us to ask for material 
possessions whioh will not satisfy the 
thirst of the soul. Let God give us or 
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left Him noti give us material posses- 
sions and let us not worry Him to 
give us specified things that we 
name, as if He knows not what is fit 
for us. God, no doubt, gives us what 
we want, but is it not muoh better to 
leave the ohoioe of gift entirely in His 
hands without cataloguing the things 
we want ? Is it not good for us, as 
meek and good children, to do our work 
oheerfully and fearlessly ? The safest 
way for us is to work His holy will 
sinoe we are His children. In doing the 
duties, great or small, attached to the 
position we hold, obediently, faithfully 
and gladly as service offered into Him, 
lies our permanent happiness. In the 
human body there is circulation of 
blood in the brain as well as in the feet, 
though they lie apart and in the oppo- 
site directions. The blood in the brain 
cannot be considered more dignified 
than the blood in the feet. Whether 
high or low, rich or poor, God protects 
all by placing the indispensable neces- 
saries of life within easy reach. If we 
only realised that God is impartial and 
full of everlasting love to His creatures, 
we should never distrust Him, or hate 
our fellow-men, never assume superior 
airs or feel depressed. We must have 
enough faith in God. In the absence 
of faith there can bo no true love. Work, 
work, work with faith. — this is the 
secret of success. 

“Not to the strong is the battle, 

Not to the swift is the raoe ; 

Yet to the true and the faithful 

Viotory is promised though grace." 

— Says Sweney. We must think and 
pray: 

“ From Thee, great God, We spring, 
to Thee we tend. 

Path, Motive, Guido, Original and 

End. " 

Every one must realise that he is 
born for a noblor end than to become a 


slave to his body. Why should we 
feel anxious day and night for securing 
bread and happiness instead of honest, 
ly working and oalmly meditating? 
When there is a out in the finger the 
foroes of Nature are at work and the 
proeess of healing begins at once whe- 
ther we wish it or not. There we see 
the presenoe of God. When you hurt 
your neighbour, you feel remorse. 
Why ? Because the same soul which 
is in you is also in him. Your neigh- 
bour is a part of your own self* Here 
again you feel God. When you help 
any one you feel delighted, and therein 
also you feel the presenoe of God. Thus 
you always feel God’s presenoe in you 
whether you openly say so or not. The 
Lord who cared for the infant while iu 
the mother's womb will not fail tooare 
for it after dolivery. We must have 
tremendous faith in God- Men are 
making themselves miserable by self- 
inflioted anxieties. God gave us bodies 
not for personal sensual enjoyment but 
for His service. “Work is worship”, 
says Carlyle. It is by toil that kings 
govern. The seat of Government is 
not a bed of roses. Man must feel 
“My work is my joy. In that joy does 
the joy of my life abide." Wo did 
not make the body ourselves to claim 
and use it as ours. It is God’s own 
instrument through which His will 
should be allowed to prevail. Wo are 
weak and selfish. Man thinks for him- 
self or his class only but God 
takes thought for tho whole universe. 
None knows for oertain what the next 
moment will bring him, yet alas ! men 
are too busy with worldly calculations, 
Let us bo true and do our work well 
and meditate on God — who spea^ 9 
within us. His little gentle voice 1 9 
heard not by our ears but felt by ° ur 
entire being. He warns us always, 
“Speak the truth and hurt not a sing 0 
living creature." Except God none is 
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our real helper, none our true friend. 
It takes long to feel and know this 
truth. Neither relatives nor posses- 
sions will aooompany the soul when 
it kioks off the body whioh it 

inhabits for a while. The all-meroiful 
God is ever ready to save us and 
remove our pains, yet we do not truly 
love Him and seek His oompany 
because we are wanting in faith. We 
are filled with pride in our hearts — the 
sense of position and possession sits 
tight on us. We are unwilling or 
unable to shake it off. We have in our 
frenzy forgotten to love and worship 
the giver of all things including our 
own bodies and consciousness, though 
we were taught to love the given 
things. This is strange and opposed to 
sound reason. Let us oorreot our ideas 
by dismissing our pride. Let us go 
to the lowest plaoe and begin rightly 
from the beginning. All work, great or 
small, is equally good and sacred in 
His eyes. Absolute contentment in the 
position in which we find ourselves, 
readiness to do bard and honest work, 
full faith in God, an extremely pious 
and well regulated life — lot these 


characterise our life from now. Then 
and not till then oan we really know 
the blessings whioh love and humility 
are able to confer on men. Let us 
always be mindful of God in our hearts., 
let us see Him inside and outside of 
us and Berve Him with faith, with love 
and devotion. He is the only true 
Friend, the only inseparable Bene- 
factor and Guide, all else is sham and 
show and worth nothing. 

Non-violenoe in thought, word 
and deed preaohed by the Buddha 
and the Christ, practised by them and 
Prahlad of long ago — is the only sub- 
sisting virtue while violence is able to 
do even justice only unjustly. Beware 
of violence and shun it. Rely on Love. 
Replace violence by love and as soon 
, as you do so you will feel the secret 
power of the life in all things, in other 
words, you will know what it is to be 
a true Bhakta of God. Faith in God 
or God consciousness is the sole and 
solid foundation on which man must 
feel the blessedness of his very exist- 
ence. This faith is otherwise known 
as Love or Heaven's Light. 


HOW TO LESSEN CRIME BY A DOSE OF RELIGION 

By C. 8. Vemi 


N spite of all that has been dono for 
the reformation of the world, in 
spite of all the Borstal institutions, in 
Bpite of all the inventions, in spite of all 
the forces of nature that are now the 
tireless slaves of man, in spite of all im- 
provements in agriculture, in mechanics, 
ln faot in every department of human 
labour, the world is still covered with 
Poverty and with erime. The prisons are 
toll» the courts are crowded, the 
offioes of lawyers and public prose- 
fBtora are ever busy, and there seems 
^ be no material decrease in crime. 

84 


For many thousands of years, man 
has endeavoured to reform his fellow- 
men by imprisonment, torture, mutila- 
tion, and death ; and yet the history of 
the world shows that there has been, 
and is, no reforming power in punish- 
ment. It is impossible to make the 
penalty great enough, horrible enough, 
to lessen erime. Only a few years ago, 
in civilised countries, larceny and many 
offences even below laroeny were puni- 
shed with death ; and yet the number 
of thieves and criminals of all grades 
increased. Traitors were hanged quar- 
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tered or drawn into fragments by horso9 
and yet treason flourished and vioe 
prevailed. Most of these frightful laws 
have been repealed and their repeal' 
oertainly did not inorease crime. In our 
own oountry, we rely upon the gallows, 
the penitentiary and the jail. When a 
murder is oommitted, the man is hang- 
ed by the neok till he is dead ; and in a 
few minutes, a new murderer is ready 
to suffer a like fate. Men steal ; they 
are sent to the jail for a oertain num- 
ber of years, treated like wild beasts, 
frequently tortured. At the end of the 
term of imprisonment, they are dis- 
charged, having only enough money to 
return to the place from which they 
were sent. They are thrown upon the 
world without means, without friends 
— they are convicts. They are shunned, 
hated, abhorred, suspected and despised. 
If they obtain a place, they are dis- 
charged as soon as it is found that they 
were in prison. They do the best they 
can to retain the respect of their fellow- 
men by denying their imprisonment and 
their identity. In a little while, unable 
to gain a living by honest moans, they 
resort to crime, they again appear in 
court, and again are taken within the 
dungeon walls. All this is the result 
of a wrong attitude towards criminals. 
Men should not be sont to the jail as a 
punishment, beoause we must remember 
that men do as they must. Nature does 
not frequently produce the perfect and 
the honest. In the human race, there is a 
large percentage of failures. Under oer- 
tain conditions, with oertain appetites 
and passions, and with a certain qua- 
lity, quantity, and shape of brain, men 
will become thieves, forgers and 
counterfeiters. The question is whether 
reformation is possible, whether a 
change can be produced in the person 
by producing a change in the con- 
ditions* The criminal is dangerous, 
and society has a right to proteot itself. 


The orimina! should be oonfined and, 
if possible, should be reformed. A jail 
should be a sohool : at best, it should 
be a temple for the oonviot, where be 
should be allowed to pray and facilities 
offered to him to oome into ooutaot 
with Ood. The convicts should be 
eduoated iu all these things : they should 
be taught to pray to God, to revere Him, 
to honour Him and to sing His praise, 
They should also be made to work, 
aod they should be paid a reasonable 
sum for their labour. The best among 
the lot, should be in charge of prisons. 
They should be philanthropists and 
philosophers, they should know some; 
thing of human nature ; they should 
know something of God. Only a little 
dose of 1 Religion * oan do this and 
supply the want. 

The prisoner having been taught, we 
will say for five years, the underlying 
principles of conduct, of the natural- 
ness and harmony of virtue, of the 
discord of crimo, having been convinced 
that society has no hatred for him, 
that nobody wishes to punish, to de- 
grade, or to -rob him, and being, at the 
time of his discharge, paid a reasonable 
amount for his labour, boing allowed 
by law to ohango his name so that his 
identity will not bo recognised, ha 
should be in a position to go out of the 
prison a better man than when he 
entered it, with feelings of good will and 
gratitude towards the Government. Hfl 
should have the feeling that he had 
been made a better man, that he had 
been treated with justice, with meroy; 
and the money he carried with him 
should become a means by which he 
could resist temptation, and support 
himself until ho got some honest work* 
And this man, instead of making crime 
a business, would become a good, honour- 
able, God-fearing, and useful oitixe^ 

As it is now, there is but litt fl 
reform. The same faces appear ag» lD 
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and again at the bar ; the same men the convicts have the face again to 
hoar again the verdict of guilty and the appear at the bar and answer the oharge 
sentence of the court, and the same of theft, murder, or arson ? Religion 
men return again and again to the would not abandon or desert even aeon* 
prison coll. Why, if thoy were taught vict. It saves one and all. If it does not 
to know something of religion, would it is no religion — it oeases to be religion. 

SAINTS OF TAMIL LAND 

Du a Devotee 


f ETAT this our holy land of Bliarata- 
varsha is essentially a land of 
spiritual evolution, of religious progress 
resulting from a ceaseless striving to 
realise Godhead, is a fact none can gai n- 
aay. In those far oil ages whose “ dark- 
ness” tho searchlight of historical re- 
search cannot as yet — and perhaps can 
never — dispel, in those distant timos 
when humanity elsewhere had not emer- 
ged from the first state of barbarism, our 
hoary ancestors had begun tho search 
after Truth in serious earnest. In the 
Vedas the question is raised, 1 When 
there was neither aught, nor nought, 
when darkness was covering darkness, 
what existed then ?' and again, 1 What 
is that, knowing which we shall know 
everything?’ The questions are asked and 
the answer too is found, for these soek- 
ers after Truth triumphantly declare, 
Yo ohildren of immortality, even 
those who live in the highest sphere, 
the way is found : there is a way out 
of ail this darkness and that is by per- 
ceiving Him who is beyond all dark- 
ness ; there is no other way.’ This 
peculiarly spiritual mental mould of 
the Hindu community has never suf- 
fered a break and even at tho preseut 
day when materialism has an undis- 
puted sway over the world, there are 
not wanting men in our land who have 
realised, are realising, and are striving 
*° realise the summum bonum of human 


happiness. While politics, sociology, 
ocromorco and other similar things ' of 
tho earth, earthy * command tho atten- 
tion of the West, religion is still near- 
est and dearest to the Hindu heart. 
That is why Swami Vivekanauda so 
vehemently declared, 1 India shall 
never become Europe until she dies.' 
In this our laud, kings and emperors, 
statesmen and warriors, conquerors 
and millionaires bow down be- 
fore the man who has renounced 
his all. There have been ever so 
many sages and saints and there are 
many more who never come to the light 
of the world but live and pass away in 
mountains and forests. If India is 
still a living country, if her religion has 
survived the shock of ages, if there is 
to be a grand future for her when she 
will again ascend to her legitimate 
place as the world's spiritual guide and 
life-giver, it is because of these innu- 
merable sages and saints who bless 
us without our knowledge and leave 
their undying spirit behind to save us 
and guide us for ever. 

In religion, as in the other spheres of 
human activity, South India has been 
in no way inferior to other parts of our 
land either in the measure of achieve- 
ment or in the loftiness of idealism. If 
there is a whole gallery of well.known 
saints, sages and ascetics-— and in addi- 
tion, many others of whom the world 
has known nothing — in North India, 
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similar is the ease with the South as 
well. Great spiritual giants have 
lived, preaohed and taught here too. 
South India is the birth-place 
of that mighty intellectual giant 
Sankara and that kindest soul on 
earth, Ramanuja. Besides these, there 
are a host of Tamil saints, philo- 
sophers, poets and monks who have 
really guided and moulded the religious 
life of the Tamil country. A study of 
the more important of such Tamil 
saints and their contribution to the 
spiritual activities of the country will 
be of great help in understanding the 
religious life of South India. We 
shall first take up the sixty-three far- 
famed Nayanmars . 

Blessed are they who have in their 
hearts deep devotion to God. It is the 
only real thing in the universe; all 
other things are false. The state of the 
devotee's mind is beyond all description. 
To us, materialists that we are, devo- 
tion to God seems almost an impossi- 
bility. For, as Sri Krishna declares in 
the Oita , 1 That which is night to all 
living beings, in that realm dwells 
the self-controlled Yogi. 1 That which 
is day to us— the mundane world and 
all that it stands for — the wise sago 
regards as Maya , while that which 
is dark to us—the spiritual world 
and the higher faculties of man— is 
his only living sphere. 1 True devo- 
tion has wonderful powers' says Swami 
Paramananda in that charming little 
book of his, The Path of Devotion. 
'Through it a devotee can bring out 
divinity even from a stone. It is a 
living force and can give life to a dead 
body.' These sixty-three saints of Tamil 
land were all of them true devotees. 
For one thing, devotion transcends 
castes and creeds. Among these illus- 
trious sages we have persons from all 
classes society. In faot several had 
their birth in the lowest classes of the 


Hindu fold. Who has not heard of 
Nanda, the Pariah saint? There were 
Kshattriya as well as Vaisya sages too, 
besides those who wore fowlers, shep- 
herds, potters, agriculturists and 'un- 
touchables.' In short, these sixty-three 
persons were drawn from as many as 
seventeen castes and sub-castes. Every- 
where it is the same fact : when one is 
a true devotee, no matter to whatever 
caste he may belong, the highest and 
the lowest, the poorest and the wealth- 
iest have alike revered, adored and 
worshipped him. Buddha was not a 
Brahmin but none the loss, an Avatar- 
hood has been conferred on him. The 
accident of birth alone has never pre- 
vented any Hindu from ascending the 
ladder of spiritual progress As Tagore 
says, 'India has been trying to accom- 
plish her task through sooial regula- 
tion of differences on the one hand and 
the spiritual recognition of unity on the 
other.’ 

Another point to be noted is the man- 
ner in which these several sages have 
attained salvation. It has differed in 
different cases. But we may broadly 
divide these men into three classes of 
devotees. First come those who secured 
liberation by the grace of the guru — the 
spiritual master. The devotee makes 
no difference between the guru and 
God. The master, who has attained 
liberation even when living, can help 
his disciples to ascend the ladder of 
inner harmony and easily get them to 
a state he himself has reached. The 
wonderful powers of the guru arc very 
clearly set forth by Swami Viveka- 
nanda in his eloquent address on My 
Master.’ A group of twelve saints 
comes under this category. The second 
olass, consisting of about thirty persons 
includes those who got spiritual reali- 
sation by the worship of the Lingo, or 
the Idol of God. Some explanation is 
necessary here. There are not wanting 
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among us people who are dead against 
all forms or idol worship and ean 
approve only of the worship of the 
flirquna Brahman — the Absolute, void 
of qualities. But the humAn mind is 
limited and oan work only in a limited 
sphere. For instance, if we are asked 
to think of abstract space, the best 
tbing we oan do is to think of the 
ocean or the vast sky. Beyond 
that we cannot go. To the fully 
developed and most mature mind, idol- 
worship in any form is not necessary. 
But to men on the lower plane it is of 
great help in spiritual evolution. Not 
that every beginner should necessarily 
take up idol-worship, but those that 
have taken to it are not to be despised, 
for they are not wrong. To the devotee 
the stone that he worships is no longer 
a stone ; it is the very imago of God. 
It is the Absolute, no doubt, but only 
in a qualified aspect. As quoted else- 
where.the devotee oan rouse life from a 
stone. So that, when in these lives 
we find instances which will seem 
miracles to us, it will not be wise to 
conclude that these are invented myths, 
stories invented by idle people. Miracles 
are possible oven today even as sinoere 
devotees are possible, though not to as 
great an extent as in those golden days 
of yore. The third olass of devotees 
consists of those who got freedom 
from bondage by the worship of de- 
votees. The remaining saints fall 
under this category. 

Only the emotional man oan become 
a true devotee. The man of the dry, 
merely reasoning, or scientific brain and 
of a heart powerless to feel, oan never 
be a lover of the Lord. The devotee is 
highly imaginative ; most of them are 
Poets. Their one joy is for ever to be 
singing in praise of the Lord. Most of 
these Tamil saints are in fact the great- 
ost poets and singers as well, of the 
®amil country. They are the authors 


of many inspiring and ennobling songs 
and epio poems which are the inherited 
treasures of the country. For the de- 
tails regarding the lives of these saints 
we have to trust to the scanty material 
offered by the puranams or holy writ- 
ings of old. There is bonnd to be in 
them also a fair share of "supersti- 
tion” and imagination. We shall not 
trouble ourselves with the probable 
dates and times in which these sages 
lived and preached ; for that is a much 
discussed question and we leave it to 
the plodding student of historical re- 
search. Wo shall be eontent merely to 
paint the spiritual life of South India 
through a study of the lives and peculiar 
contributions of its illustrious sages and 
philosophers. 

II 

Saint Kannappa 

The chief distinction about Saint 
Eannappa lies in the fact that he was 
one of those who belonged to the lower 
classes of Hindu society but neverthe- 
less, attained the proud privilege of 
finding a place among the saints of the 
country. His life shows how there is 
not the least connection between re- 
finement, civilisation or education as 
ordinarily understood, and true devo- 
tion. Ignorant, illiterate, unrefined 
men have been true devotees. For 
devotion is a thing of the spirit. It is 
not the brain but the heart that works 
there. Another feature of Kannappa's 
life is' that it shows how devotion to 
God brings in its wake a spirit of self- 
surrender and self-sacrifice and an 
absolute absence of egoism. To the 
devotee God is everything. He is pre- 
pared to give up his life for His sake. 
For devotion is, in the words of that 
noblest of devotees, Prahlada. ‘ that 
abiding love in God, which the 
non-discriminating have for the 
fleeting objects of desire.* And just as 
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too 

we are prepared to sacrifice our all — 
even our wisdom-— for the satisfaction 
of our senses, the devotee is ready to 
give up his all for the sake of the 
Beloved. A third feature of this life 
is that it illustrates how God cares 
only for sincerity and does not require 
an ostentatious worship to be pleased. 
As the Lord Himself says in the Oita , 
' He who with devotion offereth to Me 
a leaf, a flower, a fruit and water, that 
love- offering I accept, made by the 
pure-hearted.' A true devotee may 
worship Him with rough stones, but 
the Lord regards it as a cool shower 
of flowers : he may pour on His head 
ditch water but that becomes dearer 
to God than holy Ganges water. For 
the power of true devotion is so groat 
that though God is free and not bound 
by any law, yet He says, 1 1 am bound, 
to My devotees.' 

Saint Eannappa was the son of 
Nagan, the king of the hunters, and his 
queen Datfcai who lived at Uduppur in 
the Fotthappi country. For a long time 
the royal pair had yearned for a son 
and their prayers to the Lord were at 
last answered. The child was named 
Thinnan, because it was strong and 
heavy. The boy Thinnan began to 
practise at the bow and to hunt and 
soon became an expert in both. In due 
course, Nagan made his son succeed to 
the throne, as he himself was old and 
weak* 

One day there was a royal hunt. The 
young king ran in pursuit of a boar that 
had escaped and was fleeing for its 
life. Two hunters alone could keep 
pace with him. The royal hunter at 
last succeeded in slaying the boar but 
the party was so very tired that they 
thought of cooking the boar and having 
a sumptuous feast before returning 
home. Accordingly they carried the 
anim .1 to a river-bed by the side of 
which was the holj hill of Thirukkala- 


thi, saored to Lord Shiva, Thinnan'g 
own family deity. A feeling of inexpres- 
sible bliss and a sense of calm and peace 
oame over the royal youth as he got up 
the hill to offer his worship to the Lord. 
One of his assistants was left down to 
prepare the food and the other followed 
him up. As soon as the yputh saw the 
idol, the graoe of the Lord suddenly 
dawned on him and his whole nature 
ohanged. A deep love towards God 
sprang up in him and he became ohild- 
like; he shed tears of joy, embraoed 
the idol and showered on it a motherly 
aff notion. 'Who has come here to 
worship my lonely God ?' he enquired 
having found somo flowers on the 
idol's head. His servant told him that 
a Brahmin sago was worshipping there 
daily. Tho ecstatic youth forgot him- 
self and said in a simple, sinoere, child- 
like manner, 1 Oh, how could my Lord 
be fearless when He has to be alone 
here ? And who is it that would feed 
Him with meat and water here? I 
shall go down and bring Him some pre- 
pared food.’ He got down a little way 
but the pang of separation was too 
great and he returned. The desire to 
appease tho Lord's hunger was also 
strong and making up his mind ho 
oame down where the servant had the 
food ready. 

This lover of God never once replied 
to his servants’ queries. He began to 
tasto the oooked food ; morsel after 
morsel he took and those morsels he 
found luscious he kept aside for his 
Beloved while those that were not 
to his taste were thrown away. Thus, 
like tho woman Sabari in the Ramfa 
yana , who stored delicious half-eaten 
fruits for the coming Bama, this devotee 
also collected some nice food for hi 8 
Lord. There was no vessel to be got 
there, so he took wate* in his mouth 
and having placed on his own head the 
flowers intended for the worship of the 
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Lord he got up quickly with his bow 
and arrow, feeling anxious that his 
peloved would have been hungry for 
long. Seeing the mad aots of their chief , 
the servants went baok to inform the 
party of the unexpected turn of events. 

With the shoes on his feet, King 
Thinnan removed the flowers that were 
already on the idol's head. Next he 
spat the water in his mouth on to the 
idol, as if he was pouring out his own 
heart’s love, and throwing the 
flowers from his head upon it 
he beokoned his God to take in 
the meat he had selected for Him. That 
night also, the royal devotee stayed 
beside his God to proteot Him from 
wild beasts. Next morning he again 
went down to fetch the day's food for 
the Lord. 

A Brahmin sage by name Sivago- 
ohariar was performing penance in the 
woods surrounding the hill and he 
daily used to come up the hill to 
worship the Lord there. That morn- 
ing too he come when Thinnan was 
away hunting for food, and was 
horrified to find pieces of meat in the 
sanctum sanctorum . Not knowing who 
the author of this sacrilege could be. he 
eleanod the abode and purified it by 
incantation of holy mantrams and 
retired to the forest after conducting 
the usual worship. 

That day also, Thinnan prepared 
some lusoious dinner with the flesh of 
the deer and the hare and mixed it 
with honey and offered it to the Lord. 
At night he kept watoh at the temple. 
On the next day, the old king Nagan 
cune to the hill to take baok his son, 
who however would not be separated 
from his Beloved. And the old father 
wturned homo, heart-broken and 
In this way the Brahmin and 
to® hunter kept worshipping the same 
without eaoh other’s knowledge 
quite in a contradictory manner. 


The Brahmin sage was feeling greatly 
troubled at heart at the recurrence 0 / 
the revolting inoident day by day and 
to relieve him of his mental distress, 
God appeared to him in a dream on the 
fifth night of these happenings and said, 
My lover I do not think that he— My 
other devotee is a brutal hunter. I 
shall presently tell you about him. His 
whole being is filled with deep love for 
Me* He knows only one thing and that 
is Me. All his aots have My full ap- 
proval. The shoe-beatings he gives Me 
when he removes the flowers placed by 
you on My head are dearer to Me than 
the oele9tial shower of flowerB. The 
water he spits on Me from his mouth, 
because it oomes with his soul’s love, is 
to Me purer, holier and sweeter than 
the saored waters of the Ganges. The 
flowers he throws on Me after having 
fixed them first on his own head, because 
they come with sinoere devotion, 
are more pleasing to My heart than 
those with which the gods worship 
Me. The meat he offers with over- 
flowing affection seems to Me sweeter 
than the sacrificial offerings of the 
Vedic priests and sage3. The few words 
he utters in My presence with sincerity 
and devotion appeal to Me more than 
the prayers of gods and the songs of men* 
Tomorrow I shall show you the inten- 
sity of his love. Be hiding yourself 
behind the idol at early morn.’ When 
the Lord had disappeared the sage woke 
up. 'How rare it is’, he thought, 'that 
a low- born hunter, ignorant, dull, and 
barbarous, should have been gifted with 
such devotion to the Lord as would not 
be easy of attainment even to the gods 
on high and to the most learned sages 
on earth! And ho ar bad it was that 
I thought very ill of him'. 

Next morning, as usual the hunter- 
devotee went down to fetch food, water 
and flowers ; but when he was return- 
ing he found many illomens on the 
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way# Fearing that; some evil had 
happened to his Ood, he hurried up. 
Saga Sivagoohariar was hiding behind 
the idol. And now, to Eannappa’s 
horror there was blood pouring down 
profusely from the right eye of the idol* 
In order to test the extent of his devo- 
tion, and to give a proof of it to the Brah- 
min sage, God willed it so. Seeing this 
mishap, the royal devotee was greatly 
agonised and he fell on the ground and 
wept, oursing the author of this cruel 
aot. He then got up and ran down 
with bow and arrow to punish any 
human being or beast that might be 
wandering in the woods after harming 
his God so mercilessly. But none 
oould be found and the royal hunter 
returned with some drugs and herbs 
the juice of which he administered to 
the bleeding eye. But the bleeding did 
not stop. Then an idea flashed through 
his mind. He concluded at once that 
the only cure was to offer his own eye 
in the place of the bleeding one* It 
was the work of an instant. With the 
end of his arrow he plucked out his 
right eye and applied it to the idol ; 
the bleeding at once stopped ! The one- 
eyed devotee began to dance in joy, 
but his happiness was momentary. 
For the Lord, wishing to put him to 
further test, caused blood to flow from 
his left eye. But this time, the devotee 
did not suffer much ; he had already 
found the proper cure. ‘ I shall pluck 


out my left eye and oura my God of 
this illness ’ he said to himself ; and in 
order to locate accurately the Lord’s 
eye-socket, when he would become 
completely blind himself, he plaoed his 
foot, with the shoe on, near the idol's 
left eye and was about to pluok out his 
own eye with the end of the arrow— 
his soul feeling the unmatched joy of 
Belf-saorifioe for the sake of the 
Beloved — when the following words 
greeted his ear 1 Stop, stop, My Kan. 
nappa 1 My dearest one I ’ The full 
grace of the Lord had fallen on him 
and the Merciful Being blessed him 
saying, ' Thou faultless devotee of 
Mine, thou art one with Me.' From 
that day onwards, he has been known 
aB Saint Kannappa ( Kan being the 
Tamil word for eye). And so the 
Almighty Lord, who is beyond the 
reach of even the sages who lead a 
life of severe austerities, Bhowered 
His full grace on Saint Kannappa 
within a period of six short days. Why 
was it ? Sri Ramakrishna says, 'The 
goal may be very easily attained 
through the power of faith and devo- 
tion but never through the power of 
reasoning and dry intellect.' 'If you 
want to love at all, Love God. ' said 
Swami Vivekananda. Such is the 
glory and the greatness of true devo- 
tion I May He bless us with that 
ardent type of love and true devotion 
to Him ! 
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Rama’s Discourse on 

[In accordance with the instructions 
of Agastya, Rama next proceeded to the 
panchavati on the banks of the Goda- 
vari (Gautami). There in a convenient 
and solitary spot, Lakshmana erected a 
spacious dwelling place for the stay of 
his brother and of Sita, and dedicated 
himself entirely to the task of minister- 
ing to their wants during the day and 
of mounting guard to protect them from 
possible dangers during the night. One 
day i after rendering the usual service, 
Lakshmana modestly approached Rama 
and requested him to explain to him 
the means of attaining liberation. 
Rama thereupon spoke as follows.] 

n ^ n 

art aWl qfaFSct n ^ 11 

m What sneuffo: self-idea, iden- 
tification with Atinan ■sRisift 
which is other than self 
with regard to body, mental mo- 
difications etc. ^occurs m that 
(identification) ^ alone Aim Ma- 
ya (xfa is called) by her 
(Maya) alone sral this 

Samsara, round of births and 
deaths is superimposed. 

21-22. Maya ib but tbo idea of self 
Entertained with regard to the body etc. 
which are non self, and that alono is 
responsible for bringing about the ex- 
perience of births and deaths. 

$ hfipit: n ^ ii 

33 Jm ^Wld. II 

II II 

vtf fagfa ii w ii 

35 


Maya and Vijnana 

0 Well-born one 
(Lakshmana) fwwfr Vikshepa 
(projecting the universe into con- 
sciousness) and Avarana (hiding 
the real nature of the Self) *nupn: 
of Maya \ two forms (func- 
tions) $ from the beginning 
were determined, i.e., exist- 
ed and came into effective opera- 
tion 33 among them spot the first, 
namely, Vikshepa 
with the division into gross and 
subtle up to Brahma 

(the four-faced Creator) who is 
f*m: i.e., one whose prior form 
is Linga or Mahat Tatwa 333 
the universe 35^3 superimposes 
?TTt the second, namely Avara- 
na srf^r the entire Reality 
wife? covering frgfcf remains. 

22-24. Maya has from the com- 
mencement 1 exercised two functions 
known as Vikshepa and Avarana. Of 
these the first has superimposed the en- 
tire universe, with its division into 
gross and subtle— the universe ranging 
up to the four-faced Brahma 2 who has 
Mahat Tatwa as liis prior form. The 
second, namely, Avarana remains cover- 
ing, as it were, the ontfre Reality. 

(j. Creation is really beginningless. Bat 
toe facility oC understanding, it is possible 
to ooncelvo a Btato when there was no ‘creat- 
ed object 1 and yet Maya romained in posses- 
sion of the Vikshepa Saktl or the power to 
project ‘objects’ into consciousness and the 
Avarana Bakti or the power to oonooal the 
Reality namely Brahman.) 
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(2. Starting from out fleshy bodies whioh 
form the grossest manifestation, we have to 
take into account subtler and subtler mani- 
festations, the subtlest that can be reaohed 
being Brahma or Hiranyagarbha who per- 
vades all creatures like a thread or Sutra. 
The expression ‘up to Brahma’ therefore in- 
cludes all gross forms.) 

*nw far »rr*iiwPr iryh 

fgat gfowgfaH faft infer fafa 

II vui 

In a rope as a 

snake gfen by false perception 
fa % absolute tonwf# in the Para- 
matman fa# universe »n*WF by 
Maya is superimposed ffaft 
on (correct) thinking h ffaFT no- 
thing (except the referred 
to above) srfa exists. 

24- 25. On the absolute Paramatma 
the universe is falsely superimposed 
like a snake on a piece of rope. Correct 
thinking and the consequent correct 
perception reveal that nothing (other 
than the Ultimate Substratum) exists. 

«p»^ && ii w ii 

vufa tot farnritoft ii M n 

Ab (objects per- 

ceived in ) dream and imagina- 
tion jft: by men always m w 

whatever ^ is heard fvn* is 
seen *n or is remembered an: 
that ut all verily ^rcra; unreal 
(*faf# is). 

25- 26. Whatever is always heard, 
seen or remembered by men, is all real- 
ly Asat 3 , like the objects of dream or 
imagination. 

(3. 33 ig that whioh exiats eternally 
1 b therefore that whioh 1 b not eternal. We 
experience it no doubt, but our experl once of 
it oan be stopped, modified and refuted by 
other e' perienoea.) 


fa tfa II II 

3*w:rciffaT: fa fc-qciRiM: 

ii H 

fa: Bodyr^- alone the 

root (cause) of the tree of Sam- 
sara or round of birth and death 
ft for certain 93a known as 
because of it jpamfefa: bondage 
consisting in the attachment to 
sons, wife etc. (q«rfa comes about) 
■saror otherwise, if there had been 
no body snara: for the soul # they 
(sons, wife, etc.) fa (aafa) do 
(they) happen? i.e., such bondage 
never comes. 

26-27. The body is verily the root 
of the tree of Samsara and it is due to 
it that bondage in the form of attach- 
ment to sons or wife is brought about. 
Indeed, in its absence, no such relation 
arises. 

fa*5 SfsHjjlHT to II 

mm** ifa ffaifa <r?n a?r ii v ii 

ffararcil a n 

fa fa n n 

*sp»jaHT Of gross elements fa 
(combination of) live (*sjafa: tho 
gross body) a-wato* the group of 
five subtle elements princi- 
ple of ego a and iffa: intellect 
a and aar likewise asr ton (faifo 
senses like eyes and limbs like 
hands a tja and f fawrcn that on 
which the Atman, which is of 
tho nature of Knowledge, is re- 
flected, i.e. aa: mind (rjjfnfa: the 
subtle body) rpBjffa Mulapra- 
kriti or undifferentiated matter 
a tja and (farct fa: body of Iswa- 
ra) (r^fa all this) fa: body S 
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indeed this (combination of 
elements etc. Kshetra or field 
in which the soul works during 
its conditioned state as is 
to be known (q<Tr[ this) body 
(including gross, subtle, etc.) 
as is called. 

28-29. The gross body is made up 
of the five gross elements and the sub- 


NOTES AND 

Hinduism and Its Spirit of Assimilation 

Among the great religions of the 
world, Hinduism is unique in one res- 
pect. As the oldest system of faith 
it claims to have survived many a 
sister religion that flourished along 
with it in days gone by : as the reli- 
gion of a people who retain the vita- 
lity of life in spite of their many 
dofects, it still claims that it has a 
message to deliver to humanity. What 
is the secret of this undying vitality ? 
In the Akbar Ashram Tract for the 
month of August, Mr. A. H. Jaisin- 
ghani discusses this question ^ in a 
very suggestive article entitled Hin- 
duism— The Secret of Its Survival" and 
gives his valuable opinion which we 
wish to bring to the notice of all who 
are working for the regeneration of 
India. He says “With Hinduism there 
can be no quarrol now as there was 
none before. Hinduism received and 
recognised ail philosophies and sys- 
tems of Yoga curront in this land and 

grew out of them This liberal 

mindedness of the old Aryans it was 
whioh disarmed all opposition and 
drew to their fold not only the abori- 
gines of this land but also many 
foreign tribes and nations whioh came 
into contact with them. The Aryans 
von over other faiths and creeds by 

Cognising what truth lay in them 

Buddha raised a voice against oaste and 
other abuses of the Brahminioal faith. 
Hinduism was in its weak days then. 

it had sufficient strength left in 
itself to absorb Buddha and his mes- 


tle by the five subtle elements, Aham- 
kara, Buddhi, the ten organs of sense 
and action, and the reflector of the 
Atman, namely mind. Mulaprakriti 
constitutes Iswara's body. All these 
form the Kshetra and are known by 
the general term 'body'. 4 

(4. All these are grouped together as 
1 body since they are ^ or devoid of 
intelligence or Consoiousnoas.) 


COMMENTS 

sage. Once again Hinduism triumphed. 
Buddha was accepted and soon 
came to bo regarded as an incarnation 
of Vishnu, and though in name 
Buddhism vanished quiokly, its 
essence was assimilated. This it is, I 
believe, which make the efforts of Bud- 
dhist Missionaries in India so fruit- 
less.” 

The experiences of the past are not 
without their lessons for the present 
and the future. In fact thoir only value 
lies in how far they are helpful to us in 
solving our present day problems. Mr. 
Jaisinghani accordingly points out the 
need for reviving this tradition of 
assimilation whioh Hindus seem to 
have forgotten in recent times. After 
referring to the way in which Hin- 
duism absorbed the faith of Buddha 
in olden days, he says by way of 
criticism of present day Hinduism : 
"But look at Islam and Christianity ! 
Their efforts are not fruitless. Why 
are these ‘ Missionaries’ and ‘Moula- 
vios still hanging about us today? What 
makes thorn stay and carry on their 
nefarious trade ? They stay because 
we have not, in spirit, accepted the 
message of Christ and Mohammed yet, 
which our ancestors, I believe, would 
have accepted in the same spirit in 
whioh they accepted Buddha’s mes- 
sage. Why are so many of the 'Hindu 
fold* being daily “lost "? Many among 
us fret at this and become restless ; 
we have started counter-missionary 
movements under different names, and 
it looks almost* like a war of religions; 
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emotions are stirred ; there is much 
animosity between the sects ; the 
spirit of hatred grows. And all for 
what ? “To keep the foreigner out", 
say some of my brethren. Alas ! they 
do not understand that truth is no 
foreigner. It does not care under what 
name you accept it, but in some form it 
must be accepted. Otherwise it must 
wait ; it cannot dopart. And our 
refusal to accept can only give excuse 
to the mischief-mongers to carry on 
their nefarious trade. 

“The truth of Christianity, I wish to 
tell my brethren, is no foreigner 
to you. The essence of its teachings is 
familiar to you. Has not India's 
own leader been proclaimed as its best 
interpreter today ? Let us freely 
accept it then and enrich our faith. 
Let us regard Christ as our own. Nor 
is the truth of Islam a foreigner. 
Monotheism and democracy are the 
essence of Mohammed's message. But 
democracy is originally an Indian 
conception. Did not the llishis pro- 
claim all men, all creation, as born of 

one father ? And with the lofty 

idealism of the Upanishads as our 
inheritance, can any one say that 
monotheism is unknown to us ? What 
is it then that keeps us from regarding 
Mohammed also as a messenger of 

God? To imbibe, to assimilate, — is 

that not the very secret of Hinduism's 
Btrength ? --Yet so many mis- 

guided adherents of Hinduism today 
are crying for war, thinking that would 
solve their problem. I would wish 
to plead with them yet to pre- 
serve these characteristics of their 
culture in which lies its strength, to 
keep cool and not to forsake the path 
of their forefathers, if they wish to see 
Hinduism still alive, if they wish it 
not to experience the fate of all dog- 
matic creeds ..We should no 

longer disfiguro the fair face of Hindu- 
ism by copying from others their 
bigotry and fanaticism. We should seek 
not to exclude but to assimilate. It 
will yet bo in time to cry halt to the 
warring sections of our country, to 
understand the true nature of the 
power that wo possess and accordingly 
change our attitude. Indeed, it can 
neve, be too late to learn and to repent. 
Let foreign missionaries abuse and 


attack as they will. We shall ‘disarm 
them : let that be our faith. We shall 
tell them : ye are not foreigners ; ye 
are our friends; ye are our brethren, 
Christ truly is ours, Mohammed too is 
our prophot, and so they are yours ; 
these and other prophets of other 
faiths, — they are yours and ours , they 
are our common possession as we are 
cf God, as is God a common possession 
of us all. And what will they do 
when, inspite cf their anger, inspito of 
abuse, inspite of provocations offered 
by them, wo hold to our faith and 
continue to say : surely, ye are none 
other than our brethren ! They can 
do but one thing then. Before this 
all-conquering love, they must lay 
down their arms, banish all suspicions, 
all hatred, and become with us 
believers in one common God and 
common destiny for all men and wo- 
men, whioh has been tho dream of 
God’s true prophet*! " 

Assimilation has been the policy of 
Hinduism in the days of its vigour, 


and our failure to follow that tradition 
with regard to Islam and Christianity 
has truly been detrimental to the 
best interests of our country. Though 
there is nothing new for ua to learn 
from those religions in regard to 
spiritual life, we oannot however 
neglect to assimilate the great social 
and humanitarian principles embodied 
in these religions. Islam’s message of 
social democracy is certainly a much 
noedod palliative to the social oppres- 
sion and invidious caste distinctions so 
rampant in Hindu society, and the 
Christian gospel of active service too 
is highly needed to change the cold 
attitude of the so-called higher castes 
to the sufferings of the oppressed and 
down-trodden. There is also no reason 
why Hindus should not recognise the 
Christian and Muslim ways of worship 
as their own, and accept the great 
prophets and saints of these faiths, 
as different sects of Hinduism 
nowadays do among themselves. The 
exclusiveness of the followers o 
those religions may stand as a B ^ un “J “ 
ing block in the way, but as 
Jaisinghani has remarked, they will h 
to lay down their arms before ali- c ° ‘ 
quering love. Side by side with 
work of assimilation, we must also 
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steps to remove the causes that often 
lead many oppressed Hindus to beoome 
converts into other religions. For by 
such conversions the cause of exolu- 
sivism only gains ground, and the 
difficulties in the way of assimilation 
become greater. The curse of untouch- 
ability and other oppressive features 
of Hindu social life form the causes 
we have referred to above, and without 


their removal there is little chance of 
successfully solving the social and 
religious problems that confront our 
land today. This means the acceptance 
of the democratic and humanitarian 
principles of Islam and Christianity, 
and thus allowing them to fulfil that 
function of social amelioration for 
which Providence seems to have 
brought them into this land. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Vedic Gods : By Dr. V.G . Rele, 
Jj t M. & S. t F. C. P. S. Published by 
]). B. Taraporevala Sons & Co.. Kitab 
Mahal , Hornby Road, Bombay . Price 
B$. 6-8-0. 

The psychological part of the Vodic 
and Upanishadic teachings, says the 
author, has been rightly interpreted by 
later Vedic scholars, but not those parts 
dealing with the conception of the 
“ Vedic world " in general and of the 
various gods functioning therein in 
particular. For example, there are 
numerous passages in the Rig Veda, 
which describe the world as consisting 
of two halves, each with its own heaven 
and earth, and as running a parallel 
course, being fixed by Indra to his oar 
“ as with an axle.” The two heavens 
are compared to two bowls turned 
towards each other, and the Antariksha, 
the middle space between heaven and 
earth, is said to be dark, filled with 
water and having mountains and 
streams in it. Darkness and light ap- 
pear simultaneously and the pair 
mingles in the sky, while tho Sun rises 
on the horizon and never sets but 
steadily rises higher. Such conceptions, 
says the author, make it clear that tho 
Vedic seers have in mind a world 
entirely different from the external uni- 
verse as we know it. And as for tho 
gods like Tvashtri, tho Asvins, Vishnu, 
Rudra, Pushan, Parjanya and others, 
identical descriptions of their “ physi- 
°8il appearanoo,” ornaments and decora- 
tions have been given by the various 
soars. In the author's opinion, these 
profuse details tally beoause the seers 
must have seen these gods in their con- 
orete form, and tho Vedic scholars are 


wrong when they explain these away as 
mere imagination and poetic fancy, The 
attompts made by these scholars to 
identify these gods as the Thunder- 
storm, the Storm-cloud or Lightning 
are unsatisfactory because they leave 
out many parts of the descriptions. For 
example, Parjanya is supposed to be 
the Storm-cloud and it stands to 
reason so far a9 he is the nourisher of 
vegetation, but how can this supposi- 
tion be reconciled to the Vedic descrip- 
tion of him as the producer of “ ferti- 
lity” in kino, mares and women? 
Pushan, another god, has been thought 
to bo the same as the Sun, but such a 
supposition is evidently wrong as it 
utterly ignores tho description that he 
is " old, crooked, toothless ”, carries a 
distaff with an owl on it and drives 
the wheel of Surya doiontoards ”. It 
also omits to explain how he can be 
” the wooer of his mother " aud *' a 
lover of his sister”. 

The author, therefore, advances his 
“ biological theory ” to explain all these 
physical characteristics of the gods, 
and their world, left unexplained by tho 
scholars of the past. He starts from 
the widely accepted philosophical prin- 
ciple that the individual is a copy in 
miniature of the cosmos and that the 
Vedic world and its geds must there- 
fore have a place within him. He is 
convinced that the Aryan races were 
“ far more advanced in physical science 
than is yet recognised ; that they had 
discovered much that has since been 
re- discovered by modern science, much 
also that has yet to bo discovered.” 
With this tribute to the Vedic seers, 
and aided by his own patiently con- 
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duoted and valuable researches in the 
subject of the nervous system and its 
functions, the author has written the 
present volume, which clears many 
points hitherto considered as inexplica- 
ble, The structure of the brain and 
the nervous connections, as explained 
by him, do answer the descriptions of 
the Vedio world and the Vedio gods to 
a most amazing degree. How is it, 
one may ask, that these Bishis, in their 
ancient forest haunts, made discoveries 
which modern research has been able 
to make only with the assistance of all 
its scientific apparatus and methods ? 
The author has his own characteristic 
reply to give : “ Whether the Bishis had 
a kind of X-Bay vision (we do not 
think that the author uses this in any 
ironical sense), by which they located 
the different gods and knew their 
working, or whether they actually dis- 
sected the body to know the anatomy 
of the nervous system, or whether they 
made physiological experiments on 
animals, it is indeed very difficult to 
say ** ; but lookod at from the now angle 
of vision supplied by the ‘ biological 
theory " the anatomical facts and their 
physiological activities are quite in 
keeping with our present knowledge. 
Possessing this precious knowledge of 
“ the anatomy of that part of the body 
by which the final goal is to be reach- 
ed/* the seers arranged its substance 
“ in a system of parallelism by which 
the same duties were ascribed to the 
internal as well as the external powers 
of universal nature, and they gave to 
their expression also a system of double 
values, the same language serving their 
double purpose**. The arguments and 
the explanations in this respect are 
quite convincing and the numerous 
pictures in the book facilitate the 
understanding of the points set 
forth. 

But while accepting Dr. Bole’s 
11 biological theory ** as a key to com- 
prehend the descriptions of the physical 
appearance of the Vedic world or the 
Vedio gods from the standpoint of the 
microcosm and while recognising the 
fact that the “ qualities and functions 
tally" with the activities manifested by 
the nervous system, we are at a loss to 
under: tand how the author can assert 
that " these Vedio gods have certainly 


no super-physical existence ” or that 
“No one can honestly give much ore. 
denoe to the view that they are self, 
existent." The author has conceded 
that behind the growing physical form 
and evolving mental qualities of a man 
there is a *' super- physical ’* entity re- 
maining “ever the same, ever unohang. 
ing*” It is only a step further and an 
application of the same principle to 
admit that behind the nervous forma- 
tions and activities going on regularly 
and uniformly in all,healthy individuals 
taken collectively there can be “ super- 
physical" entities, who also remain in 
“ essence '* immutable and eternal. 
We are also unable to accept the un- 
qualified statement of the author that 
the source of revelation of the 
Vedic gods is not the living body, but 
the dead body". The dissection of a 
dead body might help one to find out 
the physical appearance of the nervous 
structures, but how could any seer, 
even with X-Ray vision, physical or 
spiritual, find out tho functions of those 
internal organs by the observation of 
dead bodies only ? To understand which 
organ guides which activity, the X-Ray 

vision, if the author is serious in 

using the expression, should be 

di :ected inside the skull and vertebral 
column of the living body. If this is 
granted, it follows that tho seer could 
have understood these truths by using 
his own body and mental workings for 
the experiment. The statement that 
the term “ Sruti" was “invented” to 
hide tho secret of outting open bodies 
and to escape punishment for "man- 
hunting" is not based on any observable 
data, as the author's pronouncements on 
the nervous system undoubtedly are. It 
would have been moro proper and in 
keeping with the general tribute he has 
paid to the knowledge and greatness of 
the Bishis, to have believed that they 
got their wisdom through revelation in 
its simplest sense, as tho sacred books 
and traditions indicate. The author 
has said that the perfected man “ leads 
a life wherein varieties of experience 
do not oause either pain or grief, joy 
or sorrow, weal or woe". And to 
say with the same breath that these 
seers endowed with the knowledges 
the highest truths were up to invent- 
ing a term like " Sruti" for fear of 
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being punished is to brand them as 
oowards of an extreme type. 

But setting aside these side-issues, 
we feel that the theory advanced by 
Dr. Bele does make many a description 
of Vedic deities perfectly intelligible 
and interesting. The book, therefore, 
is 11 well worth having, well worth 
reading and well worth studying’ as 
Y. G. Nadir, M. S., of Grant Medical 
College, has remarked in his Foreword. 
May original researches be conducted 
in other fields too with the zeal and 
spirit of enquiry shown by the learned 
Doctor. 

A Day With Sambhu: By K.S. 
Ywikataramani , Swetaranya Ashrama , 
Mylapore. Pages 61. Price Annas 8. 

The night previous to his twelfth 
birthday Sambhu welcomes a wander- 
ing Sadhu to his house. Next morning 
they get up early, and the Sadhu takes 
the boy to the sea-shore to see the 
glory of the sunrise ; and from that 
time till nightfall, loads him on to 
various places, using gentle and 
effective suggestions to bring into play 
his newly awakening powers of obser- 
vation, appreciation, expression and the 
like. The mature Sadhu, with his 
heart overflowing with love for the 
young, is rightly portrayed as an 
efficient teacher, whose words and 
conduct during a single day are bound 
to flash again and again into the mind 
of the taught and set free the hidden 
springs of healthful activity in a 
manner impossible for the professional 
schoolmaster with ail his opportunities 
for a longer contact. We are afraid, 
however, that the portrait of the 
teacher occupies not merely the fore- 
ground, but the whole of the ground. 

Religion and Culture : By T. L. 
Vaswani. Published by Ganesh & Co. t 
Madras. Pages 93. Price Annas 12 . 

This book contains the full text of 
jne thesis that Vaswani prepared for the 
Indian Cultural Conference " held in 
connection with tho anniversary of the 
viurukul, Kangri. He points out that 
jnany young men in India have begun 
« r ®gard “ religion *' as opposed to 
culture ” and to cherish desires of 
^ king in the footsteps of Soviet 
Russia, who believes that 11 God is 


dead ” and' has accordingly thought it 
wiser to pull down churches and erect 
“ Homes of Culture " instead. The 
danger to the onward march of New 
India, and indeed of the world, can be 
avoided only by showing in a convinc- 
ing manner that religion is culture, nay 
the very highest culture of the self. 
The author has done this admirably in 
the present volume, where it is shown 
that the essence of religion consists in 
getting a Darshan or vision of Dbarma 
or the laws of life — a vision achieved 
only through Sadhana and flowing as 
Shakti into the stream of history, civili- 
sation and life. “Culture” itself is 
approached and defined from various 
standpoints, and a pen-picture finally 
drawn of the ideal man of culture, the 
Sthithaprajna of the Gita. The latter 
half of tho book is devoted to most 
valuable chapters on the contributions 
made to the sum-total of Indian cul- 
ture by each of its living religions — 
Jainism, Buddhism, Sikhism, Islam, 
Christianity and Hinduism. The pro- 
found conviction of the author is that 
“ tho new culture of our New Spring,'* 
the new Renaissance of India, will be 
a synthetic one, summing up and bring- 
ing to higher fulfilment the rich pro- 
mises of the culture “ evolved under 
the brooding of the spirit of the Aryan 
Dharma, the Hindu religion of Ancient 
India ” Wo commend the book to all 
interested in India’s welfare and in the 
growth of culture in general. 

Cawnpore Riots and Ganesii 
Shanker Vidyarthi : By G. S. Venn, 
35, Avadana papier Street , Choolai, 
Madras. Pages 21. Price One Anna. 

The book opons with a brief descrip- 
tion and history of Cawnpore City and 
the riots that have broken out within 
it before this time. The origin and 
course of the recent riots are described 
mainly by putting togother the narra- 
tions of eye-witnesses. The latter por- 
tion of tho book gives a short sketch of 
the valuable services of Vidyarthi, who 
heroically laid down his life for bring- 
ing about the welfare of Hindus and 
Muslims. 

Soumya Kasisa Stotram: By II.H. 
Swami Tapovanji Maharaj , New Gadi , 
Rishikcsh , Deradun . Price Annas 10 . 
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This is a collection of beautiful 
Sanskirt verses arranged into eighteen 
chapters. The first is a praise of Siva, 
conceived as the One Deity whom 
people worship under various aspects 
as'Vishnu, Lakshmi and so on. Chapters 
II to VIII summarise in elegant 
verse the essence of Isa, Kona, Katha, 
Prasna, Mundaka, Taittiriya and Aita- 


reya Upanishads. Chhandogya and 
Brihadaranyaka end with XIV and 
Swetaswatara, Brahmabindu and other 
minor Upanishads occupy the next 
three. The last chapter winds up 
keeping of Sapta Safci as 

a model The style and thought are 
sublime throughout. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


Indian Journalists' Association 

The report of the Association for the 
year ending 30th June,' 31, shows that 
there has been all-round progress in its 
activities during this period. The 
membership has more than doubled 
and it stands at 125. The papers re- 
presented on the Association now num- 
ber sixty-two. During a part of the 
year the Press Ordinance was in force 
and the Association took action to 
combat the Ordinance and to oppose 
the attempt to implement it in legisla- 
tion. A scheme of Provident Fund 
for the benefit of employees of news- 
papers ; organisation of teaching of 
journalism in co-operation with the 
University of Calcutta ; the elimina- 
tion of objectionable writings and man- 
ner of reporting of nows likely to 
embitter communal feelings ; and the 
framing of an electoral system likely to 

be accepted by all communities 

these are some of the other important 
items which have engage i the attention 
of tho Association during the year 
under report. 

Vedanta Society, San Francisco 

September 1931 marked the beginning 
of a new ohapter in the history of 
the San Francisco Vedanta Society. 
Swami Dayananda, who had been a 
teacher of the Society since June 1926, 
and its leader since May, 1929, left for 
India on the 22nd of August. Intensely 
spiritual and deeply loving, Swami Da- 
yananda had a true understanding of the 
needs of tho students and helped them 
all in their spiritual progress by instruc 
tionand example. The Society gave him 
a farewell reception on tho evening of 
August 14bh iu the Temple Auditorium. 
The programme was very interesting, 
consisting of prayers, music, recitations 
and speeches. The Swami himself sang 


some sweet devotional songs. Many 
students of the Swami expressed their 
love and gratitude in feeling terms and 
recounted his manifold services to the 
Society. Swami Akhilananda and many 
of his students from the Providence 
Centre were present at the function. 
Swami Dayananda left with Swami 
Akhilananda and party, and several 
students and friends went to the Ferry 
Building to give him a hearty send-off. 
Swami Vividishananda is now in charge 
of the Society and is assisted by Swami 
Ashokananda. 

Obituary 

It is with deep sorrow that we 
announce tho passing away of Mr. V. 
V. Namagiri Iyer of Salem on the 20th 
September, 1931. He had the good 
fortune to corne in contact with some 
of the diroot disciples of Sri Rama- 
krishna and under their guidance ho 
become instrumental in establishing 
tho Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama at 
Salem. May his soul rest in peace ! 

Ramakrishna Mission Flood 
Relief Work 

In tho week ending Ootober 3, the 
Ramakrishna Mission distributed from 
its thirteen centres 445 mds, 25 srs. of 
rice to about 16,000 helpless men, 
women and children belonging to 321 
villages in Pabna, Mymensing and 
Dacca Districts. 

Our funds are almost exhausted. Yet 
the relief work must be continued for 
six weeks more. We earnestly appeal to 
the generous public for help. Any con- 
tribution in cash or kind will be thank- 
fully received and acknowledged at 
the following address. 

(Sd.) SUDDHANANDA, 

Secretary* 

Ramakrishna Mission* 



Let the lion of Vedanta roar 11 


Lot me tell you, strength is what wo want (and the first step in getting 
strength is to uphold tho Upanishads and boliove that 11 I A 'am<the Atman", 

—Swami Vivekananda 
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PRAYER 
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Salntations to Thee, 0 Thou divine preoeptor of the universe. 
Thou art the giver of bliss, the foremost among the greatest of 
yogis, 0 Thou preooptor of preoeptors, salutations to Thee. 

Thou art the death of death, the saviour in the world of 
death, the lord of death, the cause of death, 0 Thou conqueror 
of death, salutations to Thee. 

Of measurers Thou art time. Thou art the Lord of time, 
toe origin of time. Thou art beyond time, and yet Thou abidest 
K time. 0 Thou destroyer of destroyers, salutations to Thee. ... 
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THE DECLINE OF THE RELIGIOUS SPIRIT— II 


pN (he last part of this essay, we hare 
traced the deollne of religion In 
modern times to the progress of seienee 
and the growth of bistorioal oritioism. 
The solentifio discoveries of our times 
have discredited the cosmologioal theo- 
ries of most religions and given a rude 
shook to the dogmas based on the 
solentifio conceptions of anoient days. 
The progress of physios, ohemistry and 
biology have given rise to that outlook 
on life oalled naturalism whioh ignores 
the possibility even of any existence 
beyond the region of nature, and seeks 
to explain the whole phenomena of life 
by means of mathematical and physioal 
laws. The sympathies of oommon men 
have been enlisted on the side of soienoo 
in its attitude of hostility towards re* 
ligion, because soionoe has been able to 
substantiate its olaims by the many 
practical results of its research into 
the workings of nature. The progress 
of anti-religious thought has also been 
assisted by the growth of anthropology 
and historical oritioism. These have 
provided an alternative explanation of 
religious conceptions and oeremonies 
that is in keeping with the principles 
of naturalism. As a result has grown 
the new attitude, so rampant in modern 
times, of regarding religion as a survi- 
val of primitive barbarism, receding 
progressively before the light of modern 
civilisation and scientific enquiry. We 
shall now consider how far this criti- 
cism of religion and its supposed down- 
fall are valid and real. 

In the first plaoe, it is to be remark- 
ed that there are two types of people 
among tho so-called religious men all 
the world over. The first type con- 
sists of men with whom religion is a 
growth from within, an urge'from the 


very core of their personality. The 
religious spirit is inborn in them, their 
ears are by nature attuned to the call 
of the supersensuous. Unlike the com- 
mon run of men they are ever oonsoioug 
of a delightful murmur of an under- 
current within their own being, invit- 
ing them, as it were, to Its cool and 
peaoeful banks from the noonday hla»« 
and furious strife of this material world. 
They need no intellectual proof for the 
existence of God and the reality of 
spiritual life, nor any persuasion to go 
to ohurohes or to worship in temples, to 
read the soriptures or contemplate on 
the glory of God. For, with them, ail 
these form the very nature of their 
being and need no fostering care from 
extraneous agencies- 
In oontrast to them stand the rest of 
the faithful of all religions, who are not 
bound to their respective faiths by 
genuine love of God or by aspiration for 
higher life. In the case of a vast majo- 
rity of thorn, religion is the off-shoot of 
their ignorance. Blind conservatism 
and inertia make them adhere to tho 
ways of their forefathers in respect of 
rules relating to worship, marriage, 
festivities, funeral and other social 
usages that have been sanctified by their 
association with religion. The oall of 
higher religion to practise purity, self- 
control, and other noble virtues have 
little appeal to their earth-bound 
minds. What keeps them on to the path 
of religion is the attraction and fear of 
vividly painted piotures of pleasures 
and punishments in the life hereafter. 
In addition, the various religions of the 
world have not refrained from holding 
out other oheap attractions in the shop® 
of short-outs for suocess in lifft * 01 
health, for wealth and many 
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coveted objects of the world. It is in 
foot the very material appeal of popular 
religion that has received response from 
the many, either in the past or the pre- 
sent, and even this has been possible 
because their intellectual outlook has 
been narrow or because there has been 
nothing equal to popular religion in 
working upon their fears and hopes, 
their passions and prejudices. There 
are, however, others who are too wise 
to be entrapped by such allurements, 
but nonetheless have sufficient interest 
in religion to feel curious about its 
teachings. Though their faith is not 
deep-rooted, and though they do not feel 
the call of the spirit as a compelling 
force, they, however, entortain a super- 
ficial interest in it duo to the probability 
of its truth with reference to a state 
of existence on which observation and 
experiment can throw little light. The 
Bhagavad Gita includes all these in its 
famous classification of God’s devotees 
into 3TRT (the miserable), (men 

of enquiring disposition), (soekers 

after material good) and |fpft(the wise). 
Of these the Jnani forms the first type 
we have described while the others be- 
long to the second typo since their 
interest in religion is oither shallow or 
associated with grossly material con- 
siderations. 

In speaking of the deoay of the reli- 
gious spirit, it is specially to be borne 
in mind that the phenomenon has 
practically no reference to the first type 
of men, viz*, the Jnani. Whether in tho 
Past or in the present, their number lias 
boon always small, as it is the ease with 
talents and genius in all fields of life. 
Guided as they are by an inherent 
consciousness of the spirit as of a seif- 
existent truth, they are not thrown out 

balance by the waxing and waning 
of faith and piety in the sooietios in 
*kioh they happen to live. Whether 


the spiritual life receives the benedic- 
tion of science or not, they are little 
oonccrnod with, their inner urge being 
in itself a sufficient warrant needing no 
proof of other kinds. So, when we speak 
of the religiousness and spiritual fer- 
vour of men in the past and deploro 
their absonoe in the men of our times, 
wo have to bear in mind that among 
the vast body of men vaguely described 
as religious' in days gone by tho really 
spiritual wore few and far between and 
that their numbers have not oven now 
gone down much below in spite of the 
boasted progross of scionoe and histori- 
cal criticism. 

The real change has come with regard 
to the other type of men. For the com- 
mon man, the progress of knowledge 
and technical skill have opened means of 
intellectual enlightenment and sources 
of physical sustonance other than reli- 
gion. Primitive science, history and 
geography clothed in the garb of 
theological dogmas have been replaced 
by the results of more exact observation 
and research, and men have therefore 
been provided with a body of seoular 
knowledge quite independent of eccle- 
siastical influence. With the decay of 
superstition , therefore, tho influence of 
religion has also decayed among those 
classes whose faith was the off-shoot of 
their ignorance. In the same way, the 
progress of industries and technical 
skill, together with the increased politi- 
cal influence of the masses, has rendered 
tho common man’s life loss precarious 
and perhaps more happy in this 
world, and has made him rely less 
and less on supor-mundane agencies 
that seem to him tho only source of 
help in more unfavourable times. Under 
such circumstances, it is but natural 
that his interest should shift more and 
more from religion with its command- 
meuts and moral oodes that restrict his 
liberties in the present life for the 
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sake of uncertain benefit in a supposed 
future existence, and centre increasing- 
ly around secular enterprises that 
bring him more oomfort in this world 
and impose less restrictions in his way 
of pursuing the inclinations of his mind 
and senses. 

Again, in olden days, when political 
thought was still in a nebulous condi- 
tion and eoonomio issues were but 
dimly perceived by men, religious sanc- 
tions used to be invoked for social 
activities that really had little or no 
connection with spiritual life. Thus if 
we examine the history of various 
societies of the past, we shall find that 
politics, race- animosities, tribal feuds 
and even lust after plunder and rapine 
have been frequently confused with 
religious issues, and men who were 
least spiritual by nature and who stood 
for no spiritual principle whatever 
have passed for champions of piety 
owing to the anomalous connection we 
have referred to above. In the life 
of individuals, too, matters purely 
social in significance like marriage, per- 
sonal law and caste questions were 
given a religious garb, so that when 
men were following the laws of physical 
and social life prevalent at particular 
times, they were wrongly regarded to 
be highly pious persons. This tendency 
on the part of men is to bo clearly dis- 
tinguished from the spiritualisation of 
our attitude towards life and work, 
of which we had spoken on a previous 
occasion, for the oonsequenoe of the 
former has not been to increase genuine 
piety among men, but only to give an 
appearance of piety to the conduct of 
persons who are not really so. 

From the foregoing analysis, it is 
dear that when wo hear of the decay of 
religious spirit among men, it means 
only the sifting of the really spiritual 
from t v at last olass of people whose 
assumed religiosity is either the result 


of ignoranoe or the confusion of religi. 
ous and secular issues. With the pro- 
gress of seoular knowledge and the 
further olarifioation of issues relating 
to human life, this sifting will be more 
oompleto. In this sense, the service of 
soienoe and historical oritioism haB 
been in the right direction. But the 
disservice they have done consists in 
the difficulties they have created for 
genuine enquirers and for the spread 
of tho influence of really pious men. 
We shall therefore consider now what 
are the repercussions of scientific deve- 
lopments and historical oritioism on 
religious thought and whether they 
have been able to cause any serious 
damage to the citadel of religion. 

Thore is, no doubt, a groat deal of 
exaggeration in the estimate generally 
made of this damage. Most of the 
criticisms and attacks levelled against 
religion are beside the vital point with 
which it is concerned. Thus when the 
geo- centric view of tho universe was 
proved to be wrong, or the Biblical 
account of creation in seven days was 
substituted by the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, what really took place was that 
primitive science got displaced as tho 
result of more accurate observation 
and research regarding the origin and 
history of the universe and living 
beings. In including the concepts of 
primitive soieneo among its indispensa- 
ble dogmas religion has taken a wrong 
step, and the growth of science has only 
exorcised a much needed corrective in- 
fluence on it in this respeot. The 
sphere of religion mainly relates to the 
inner life of man. To promote the 
habit of self analysis, to weed out all 
that is ooarse and material in human 
nature, to show a way for bringing 
about an at-one-ment between the indi- 
vidual and the universal spirit— those 
form the oore as well as the distinctive 
feature of religion in all societies, ** 
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abandons its function of oreating this 
attitude of inwardness among men 
and seeks instead to settle for 
ever the problems of astronomy and 
biology on the basis of books written 
in days when secular knowledge was in 
its infancy, it is but proper that the 
pruning knife of science and critical 
scholarship should come bo the rescue 
and remove the overgrowths and the 
parasites flourishing on its branches. 

In the same way the criticisms of 
science have helped to minimise the 
importance of anthropomorphic and 
materialistic conceptions in the religi- 
ous beliefs of men. The pious follow- 
ers of various faiths havo often beliovod 
in a geographical heaven situated 
somewhere in the skios above and a 
geographical hell in the regions below. 
The astronomor’s tolescopo has how- 
ever revealed no signs of a heavenly 
court or a divine city in the boundless 
space above and men havo been there- 
fore forced more and more to discard 
their belief in an extra-cosmic God 
seated on a throno in the heavenly 
kingdom and think of Him more as an 
immanent spirit. So also, old ideas of 
heaven and hell abounding in the 
coveted enjoyments and the dreaded 
punishments of this world have now 
been shorn of much of their materiality 
and reduced to statos of mind having 
very little of sensuous significance. In 
this respect also scientific oritioism has 
only brought religion baok to its proper 
sphere. 

Just as science has purged religion 
of those crude scientific notions associat- 
ed with it, historical criticism has dis- 
closed the real naturo of many concep- 
tions that have wrongly been consi- 
dered to be of divine origin. It is right 
that men should know that every word 

the scripture is not inspired, that 
facts are to, be distinguished from 
fables, that many ideas relating to 


cosmology, social relationship, politics, 
medicine and other secular matters, 
which find a place in many religious 
books, are but relies of opinions hold 
by men in the past, and not the result 
of divine revelation, and that prophets, 
saints and seers, however great, have 
been profoundly influenced by the 
sacred and secular traditions prevailing 
in their times. It is equally good to be 
shown the historical origin of rituals, 
customs and institutions of a semi- 
religious nature, apart from their 
psychological and spiritual significance, 
for by a critical study of religious 
books and sacred tradition men aro 
able to sift the essentials of spiritual life 
from tho purely accidental ideas that 
have come to be associated with reli- 
gion. People are made to depend more 
on principles than on personalities, their 
tendency to rely too much on rituals 
and external coremonies is checked 
and they aro taught to set more value 
on internal discipline than ou external 
formalities. Above all, historical criti- 
cism has made it possible to dis- 
tinguish sheer conservatism from 
genuine piety. It has shown the 
absurdity of the blind worship of 
the past, and of entertaining a dismal 
outlook on tho future of humanity. 
As Doan Inge has said, religion is 
a powerful antisoptio which pre- 
serves mummified customs that have 
long outlived their usefulness and otioso 
dogmas that havo long lost their vita- 
lity, and there is nothing liko histori- 
cal criticism which reveals this aspect 
of religion and helps us to understand 
the vast quantity of mere survivals that 
encumber modern life. “What some 
most need,” says Prof. James, "is that 
thoir faith should be broken up and 
ventilated, and that, the north-west 
wind of soienoo should get into them 
and blow thoir siokliness and barba- 
rism away." Undoubtedly soientifio 
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and historical criticism has had a 
healthy influence on the faith of men 
in this respect. 

But what however appears reprehen- 
sible is that the flood, besides carrying 
a layer of fertilising silt into the ad- 
joining fields, should also threaten the 
farm-houses and the life of the ryots in- 
habiting them. For the ohampions of 
science often claim that their subject, 
besides exercising a cleaning influence 
on religion, has discredited the validity 
of spiritual life, and by appropriating 
the whole sphere of reality for investi- 
gation, has rendered scriptures and 
spiritual experiences superfluous as 
well as meaningless. So also some an- 
thropologists and historians want to 
explain away the whole of religion as a 
relic of primitive barbarism. 

In this respect, both history and 
science are going beyond their legiti- 
mate sphere of criticism. Taking the 
case of historical criticism, it often 
assumes that human institutions are to 
be judged by their roots in place of 
their fruits. But there is no rational 
sanction for such an attitude. A rite 
or a symbol might have originated from 
certain crude notions of men in the 
past, but when it has transformed it- 
self entirely in the progress of time and 
begun to exercise a healthy psycholo* 
gioal influence on the minds of men, 
there is no reason why it should bo 
deprecated for its lowly origin. Surely 
its present worth cannot be gauged in 
such a manner. (< Tho fact that gills 
and tail exist in the human embryo 
tells us something of the remote past 
of man, but not his present or future. 
It explains nothing of the genius of a 
Newton that as an embryo he had a tail." 
Nor is it true that any of the low ideas 
that anthropologists associate with the 
Oross or the Linga are in any way pre- 
sent in the mind of the worshippers* 


Whatever their origin might bo, they 
have become symbols of holiness to 
their worshippers, and the historian’s 
oritioism cannot make it otherwise. 
Similarly, by showing the origin of 
rituals and symbols and by sifting facts 
from fictions, the core of religion, namely 
the spiritual experience of the great 
sages and seer sis in do way disproved. 
Nor is the pet idea of the evolutionists 
that the later in time is always the 
better, applicable in matters of spiritual 
experience that are wholly related to 
the personality of man. S uch a hypo- 
thesis may bo true with regard to the 
biological life of organisms and to 
man's knowledge of the laws of 
nature the progress of which depends 
upon the exhaustiveness of the data 
available for research and the im- 
provement of the technical facili- 
ties required for experiment and 
observation. But in literature, art* 
drama, etc., which rest wholly on in- 
dividual genius, suoh a hypothesis does 
not hold good, as we actually see that 
the great masterpieces of the past in 
those branches have not been surpassed 
or improved upon by later generations* 
Spiritual exporionoe is also akin to 
them in this respect that the greatest 
spiritual geniuses of the past have been 
able to gain the highest experiences 
and understand the secret of life, and 
that the succeeding generations have 
nothing new to contribute to the 
spiritual wisdom of mankind. In the 
scriptures of the world these nuggets 
of truth lie hopelessly muddled with 
fictions and social ideals of the past 
and wbat historical criticism can do is 
to sift the former from these encrusta- 
tions. But if unsatisfied with this 
task it oversteps its legitimate sphere 
and seeks to discredit spiritual life w 
a whole, it is as culpable as the doctor 
who kills his patient for curing his 
disease. 
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Soienoe too has not invalidated the 
truth of spiritual experience, as some 
upholders of that exploded philosophy 
of naturalism would have us believe. 
Consciousness has not scientifically 
been proved to be the result of the dance 
of atoms in the brain oells. The better 
knowledge of the physioal and chemi- 
cal laws operating in living organisms 
has enabled us to understand the 
mechanism of the body better, but 
they tell us next to nothing about the 
unique faotor of consciousness in living 
beings. The old hypothesis of an 
underlying principle behind the world 
and the personality of the indivi- 
dual explains our inherent feeling of 
Immortality and freedom better than 
any explanation based on naturalistic 
hypothesis. Moreover, explanations of 
the latter type are even unscientific, 
since their general trend is to ignore 
or deny these two given factors with 
regard to human consciousness, rather 
than to recognise them and account for 
them in a rational manner. 

The very basis of materialism is being 
undermined today by our advancing 
knowledge of the physical world. 
Materialism is now a philosophy 
without a basis, for matter is now no 
longer an entity possessing mass and 
resistance, reducible to the shape of 
tiny billiard balls called atoms, but an 
unknowable, intangible something 
whose existence is only inferred 
because it corresponds to some of our 
mental processes expressed in terms 
of mathematical equations. Moreover, 
the field of physioal soience is strictly 
limited by the very nature of its aim 
and method. Soieuoe aims at giving 
only descriptions of phenomena, not 
their explanations. Thaso-oalled laws 
of nature are only a means for 'econo- 
mising thought 1 , for expressing in a 
general term the similarities we 
toUeve to have observed in nature. 


As Prof. A. E. Taylor has said, "Why 
things happen as they do, is now said, 
is no proper question for science : its 
sole business is to enable us to 
oaloulate how they happen." Again, 
physioal science deals only with that 
aspect of reality which can be learned 
through pointer-readings. It is con- 
cerned only with such phenomena 
as oan be measured by instruments 
and soales of various types and 
expressible in forms of symbols, 
"Penetrating as deeply as we can", 
says Prof. Eddington " into the nature 
of a human being, we reach only sym- 
bolic description. Far from attempt- 
ing to dogmatise as to the nature of 
the reality thus symbolised, physios 
must strongly insist that its methods 
do not penetrate behind symbolism. 
Surely then that mental and spiritual 
nature of ourselves, known in our 
minds by an intimate contact trans- 
cending the methods of physios, sup- 
plies just that interpretation of the 
symbols which science is admittedly 
unable to give. It is just because we 
have a real and not symbolic knowledge 
of our own nature that our nature seems 
so mysterious. We reject as inade- 
quate that merely symbolic descrip- 
tion whioh is good onough for dealing 
with ohairs and tables and physioal 
agencies that affect ns only by remote 
communication. In comparing the 
certainty of things spiritual and things 
temporal, let us not forget this — mind 
is the first and most direct thing in 
our experience ; all else is remote 
inference." And mystical experience is 
what gives us this intimate knowledge 
of that aspeot of reality whioh lies 
beyond the symbolism and pointer- 
readings of soienoe. 

Thus we see that the so-oalled 
damage done to religion by soienoe and 
historical criticism is highly exag- 
gerated. They have not touohed the 
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eon of religion or Invalidated spiritual 
experience. They have at best only 
a healthy and purifying . influence on 
the religions beliefs of mankind. If a 
large number of enquiring minds am 
showing a disinclination towards mat* 
ten religious) it is only because roll* 
gion as preaehed at present has not 
divested itself of its antiquated drape* 
ries and assumed a garb that suits the 


taste of the modern mind. Will reli- 
gious men all the world over now at 
least east aside all sectarian and con- 
servative tendenoies from their mental 
make up, and taking the lessons that 
soienoe and historical oritioism have 
to teaoh, put their own house in 
order and thus combat the progress 
of materialism and atheism in the 
world ? 


JIYA’S STATE OP SAMSARA OR FALSE 
PREDICATION AND HOW TO GET RID OF IT 

By Kokileswar Sastri, Vidyaratna, M. A. 


“snfa srarft, — ‘sigw gs ra i ft -gwr- 

(0*T° Wo 

i. e. “ This spatial and temporal 
world does nofs enter into the substance 
of the nature of your Solf ; nor does 
any of the states, — say, the state of 
yourself being somebody’s son Ac. Ac. 
belong to you as your ossential nature 
What then ? You are really 
distinct from, and unaffected by, tho 
world or the states ; — You are true 
Being, That thou art," 

(1) We must learn not to take 
things as they appear to us but as they 
are in their true character or nature, — 
not as they appear to our sense organs 
and intellect. To perceive things as 
they are in themselves has been des- 
cribed as — in Sankara’s 
Sarvavedanta Siddhanta and as-“CTc*T- 
Katha-bhashya (3. 14). 
But how do the things appear to our 
intellect and our senses, and how to 
perceive them in their true character ? 

" Unless you wake up ", says Sankara, 
is his Katha-bhashya 1 11 from the deep 


slumber of Avidya into which you 
are immersed, your look will not be 
turned inward into the true knowledge 
of yourself (lew)” Why he speaks 
of Avidya, we shall see later on. 

When an object (ftqq) acts upon tho 
Self by affecting the sense-organs, it 
(tho solf) interprets the impressions pro* 
duced in the Self in terms of its own 
sensations. — 

“ wwf^f5rcfq grants n#- 

fifffqRqt (Motor and sensory activities) 

wrfw, wrier 

(SIo, V.V*). 
Also 

fir sPwifa 

[i. e. " There are aotion and reaction 
between the sense organs and their 
respective sense objeots ; and the result 
is knowledge of external wor ld an d 
stimulation of impulsive aotion (Jlffa & 

WO”] 

*“sn^r ^ 

grot 

(v.V*). 
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[ *' Tho Manas is an organ of 
reflection and volition and will. We 
have cognition followed by consequent 
action (Vide, also Stf®, 7, Jtt 22). ] 

The true Subject, as we have soon, 
has a nature of its own, it has 

its own reason of being in itself; it 
determines its own activities for tho 
realisation of the end inherent in it. 

(Sjf°, 7 . 22 - 23 ). 

That it is active proves its itfl er- 
action (^RFr) with tho environment 

beyond it. 

“mt f&m 

(<f° Hi*, 

Thus the Subject is rckt.od to its 
own Self as woll as to others 

beyond it or STo^flo, 

2. 2. 17). This s;olf- reference and ro- 
foronce to others constitute its out- 
ward characteristics or relations. 
The object is therefore known to the 
Self so far as it comes into relation 
(flflfr) with it. 

But the Subject and tho object do 
not derive their whole moaning from 
the relations into which thoy come to 
each other through interaction. Both 
are something more than their relations; 
possess a Swarupa (nature) of their own 
which comes into reciprocal relation, 

&c. &c. 

aud 

[" when some object in tho environ- 
ment comes into relation with tho Sub- 
loot, oertain particular states and acti- 
vities (f^-f^TlH) are produced in 

it."] 

Thus, neither tho Subject nor tho 
objoot can be wholly resolved into those 

relations. — 

(sr« W*, M-V). 


These relations, or in other words, 
the particular stafcos and activities &o. 
cf tho Self are but its partial or inade- 
quate manifestations . — 

) 'snf^r’ SfWRt (mj— 

^tlo, Bat— 

(fcr» »rro, ^.i). 

In these relations, its nature finds 
partial and expressions ; 

they cannot represent it fully and ade- 
quately, as wo have considered fully in 
our previous discussions. 

But such is tho habit of our intellect 
(^fif) that instead of taking these 
statos ^c. as partial expressions of tho 
Subject which underlies them, our in- 
tellect takes them to ho the component 
parts , of which the Subject is composed. 
Thus reducing the nature of the Subject 
to these parts, or relations, our intellect 
makes the Subject as or compos- 
ed of parts i. c. tho sum-total of these 
states, (fee*, constitutes the whole nature 
of tho Subject. Here compare what 
Sankara has stated — 

3%- 

(5I« Wo, 

["Just as tho parts of tho serpent are 
assumed in the rope as its own 
parts, so the modifications aro assumed 
by our intellect as parts constituent of 
the Boing (^)’M 
Also— 

(i .e. 3if^?pn ?paren:)> 

’SJsgfiRKIrl, ’RJ- 

m ftrcf— W o, Wo, 

[i. c. “Tho dotonninato states tfeo. are 
i m a gin ed (by our intolieot) iu the S®U 
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as its qualities or constituent parts 
(q*3r:). But still, even while they are 
thus imagined, the Self remains unquali- 
fied by these (sinoe the Self is unaffeot- 
ed by these and changeless), as it trans- 
cends these.”] 

Sankara elsewhere argues that all 
these states, viz : pleasure, pain <fcc. &c. 
are felt by the Subject to be its objects ; 
and being its objeots how can they con- 
stitute the nature of the Subject ? 

if |:^r fasNr*” 

(fo *TIo, T.Y.v*). 
["Pleasure and pain (and all Nama- 
rupas) are the properties of the object , 
they cannot, therefore, be the proper- 
ties of the Subject.’ '] 

Another argument advanced by 
Sankara — 

i * proff- 
er 

(fo 3TI©, ^.Y.vs). 

[" Both the Subject and the object 
cannot be comprehended by the same 
kind of knowledge ; i.e , they cannot 
stand in co-ordinate relation. For, the 
pleasure, pain, &o. are the objeots of 
perceptual knowledge whereas the Self 
is an object of inferential knowledge”.] 
There cannot bo 
(Identity) between the knowledge of 
the Eternal Self and the knowledge of 
its changing states or qualities. 

But of the deeper unity of the Sub- 
ject, our intellect, as we have stated 
above, perceives only the outer quali- 
ties spread out side by side. It sees 
one objeot outside another ; and in the 
object also, one point of space outside 
another point of space. It makes the 
underlying unity of the Subject as 
composed of its multiple states, as 
as if the sum-total of these 
states constitutes the Subject. Thus 
jihe Subject, to the view of the intellect 


becomes altogether a new thing 
something other (spj) 
than the real underlying Subjeot. This 
is the way in which both the unity of 
the Subjeot, and thj unity of the ob- 
ject * also appear to our intellect and 
our senses. This view is known in 
Sankara-Vedanta as the view of 
Avidya 



(1° *n«, v.x.w). 

Take in this connection the follow- 
ing on tho Aphorism 5f© *j©3.2.U>. 

SFRcTlfJR' jrfifaSRf”. 

As soon as the names and forms be- 
come manifested and the objoots appoar 
before us, we think as if Brahma has 
become these forms ; Brahma seems to 
us to be of such and such forms. That 
is to say, we restrict Brahma to such 
and such forms, as if Brahma has itself 
become such and such objoots ; i.e., in 
this view, Brahma s presence in the 
objects is in reality their presence. No 
distinction exists between the presence 
of God and the mere presence of ob- 
joots. But this, says Sankara, is the 
view of ignorance. The real view is 
thus stated 

(5f», wO 

The manifested objeots look like 
Brahma's forms, bat they are not 
really so. They are not His forms ; as 
if He has been reduced to these forms i 

• The object is not mere 'manifold,' 
Kant thought, It 1 b already a unity and thfiW 
1 b ordorly connection among Itfl qualities* 
For, they are the factors of a PnrposW 
Unity, in connection with one another 
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40 If Ho baa actually become these 
forma : Brahma has no form at all*, 

(a) That snob erroneous views 
&r e due to our intellect (§fa) and 
to our sense-organs will appear 
particularly from the commentary on 
the Gita where Avidya has been said 
to be an inherent property of our in 
telleot and our senses.— 

“ It is not right to hold that Avidya 
j s an inherent property (*T* 4 ) of the 
oogniser. For, we see such diseases as 
lead to the perception of what is con- 
trary to truth and so on pertain to the 
intellect , to the eye , to the organ. Nei- 
ther the perception of what is contrary 
to truth, nor the oause thereof (viz. 
the disease of timira) pertains to the 
percipient Subject &c. &o. 9T°> 

13.2.) 

I would quote the text here 

i 

*r fig: &TfW i 
^ri *t W/Wf &o.W 

Ia the commentary on the Taittiriya- 
Upanishad, the same conclusion is 
given 

[“ Knowledge and ignoranoe (stfafl) 
could be perceived ; colour peroeived 
cannot be an attribute of the peroipient 
Therefore knowledge and igno- 
rance, like name and colour, are not 
attributes of Atma ; they pertain to 
the intellect.'*] 

f wpt: 

(fo *[o, v.W). 

* o. “*ni s#, ag; 3 ^ 

(*5T<> "jo, i.vi.). 


[ u Avidya oannot constitute the 
essential nature of the Atma ; for, you 
oannot deprive a thing of its essential 
nature.*'] 

It is thus seen that our intellect and 
our senses take only an outward view 
of things, and they oannot go deeper 
into the inmost unity. — 

*a). 

[“ The self-existent ^ created the 
senses out-going. Therefore the per- 
oeiver sees the external objects, and not 
the Atma within."] 

Everything appears to them as eom- 
posite — W"taric*J3i, ftfaw 

WT<9T (?«> 9To, 1. 3. 1)— oomposed of 
parts, as divided into units (9133?) 
one outside the other. In the place of 
the underlying unity a new thing com- 
posed of multiple parts (W^K?!) is 

created for the time being 

“iff t*r ?iforoT...sT^n 

(fo i.vi*. 
It is therefore the construction of our 
intellect due to deep-rooted habit it has 
inherited. This is due to Avidya 
(fifwnin?). This Vedantio false know- 
ledge is kno<vn as 
It superimposes the states of Conscious- 
ness upon the unity of the Subject, 
ignoring or forgetting the faot that the 
Subject is a unity which it maintains 
in and through its successive states, 
which cannot be its component parts 
i.e. cannot be identified or confounded 
with the real nature of the Subjeot. 
They are, in reality, the expressions 
of its nature, and the Self is distinct 
from them— (UI° if®, 
2-30), (fv5° 4. 1 .). 

Similarly, simply because God has 


* cf. "WRtsfr fclrf, 

io.) 
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taken the forms of Nama-rnpa.i on 
Him— w !r qtdftfcr”— 

He baa not actually become these . These 
forma are to be taken as His expressio isi 
Hia objeots ; He is to be found partial- 
ly expressed, manifested in those. 
These are indicative of His 

Swarupa to a oertain extent, and hence 
Ananya f qfqvq) — non - d i ff erent from 
the Self — ‘ ^‘Every- 
thing, all this is Atma”. L his fact is 
Sometimes described by Sankara as 

(3° 5Tf 0> 1. 4 . 14 (fe 2. 1. 33.) i. o. the 
manifestation of the world is for the 
sole object of leading to the knowledge 
of Brahma and not for any other pur- 
pose. Sometimes this fact is described as 
as in 

(qo 1- 3. 1.). It moans 

that undor the influence of Avidya wo 
used to take the world of Ham, a rnpas 
as something separata, a3 if tho under- 
lying (^nqqqijq) Self has become 
composed of these Nama rupa3 and 
become something Anya— really other , 
abandoning its real nature 
faf^:faf^^OT).But by Vidua (fa 0 
we are now to take tho world (qq2l) 
as tho expression of Brahma i. e. 
nothing but Brahma ; — that is to say, 
everything is to bo looked upon as 
revelation of Brahma’s nature, not as 
this or that thing (i. e . qTP^f- 

3° 2. 2. 11 .). In the 

Taittiriya bhaahya Sankara himself 
shows us tho way and gives us the 
indication as to how wo are to take tho 
particular objects of nature as Brahma, 
lie says there that — 

#r f^rq- 

ffqi (*.-«) 

[*. • “We are to look upon virtue 
(yw) and evil (rw)— not as jqq and 


’W in their tpaeial forms, but a 9 
Paramatma."] 

A similar idea is given in the 
Obhaudogya-bbashya also— 

*r; f:^rrftr srwwl'miq * 

[i e. "If you object that if every- 
thing is to be taken as Atma, there will 
then be connection with 1 suffering' 
(%'&) also ; — we roply that even suffer, 
ing is not to bo taken as suffering, but 
as Atma.”] 

As there is always an unchangeable 
sustaining ground in which tho modifi- 
cations of names and forms aro rooted 
(5T° *IT°, 1. 3. 1), wo aro indeed liable to 
confound the ground with tho Vikaras . 
But it is a wrong view, tho view of 
Avidya— "q fafaq 

3rr?*n ftfto:... 5 Pn 'SHqncJreft f^:”i 
Mandukya-bhashya calls this view aa 
(fruit of tho intellect). 
And Sankara has pointed out that — 

“h ftr -jfsCTR^^T ijw: 

mqi *rr%” (sr°) 

[i. o. “Tin unity does not really 
change to multiplicity, simply bocauso 
our intellect cannot koop the ground 
separate and it imagines parts PH) 
in it i- c- idontiJios the two errone- 
ously”.] 

“Can tho wator of mirage.”, Sankara 
asks, 1 rondos tho saline soil 
miry with moisture” ? (ifto 13. 2). 
Again lie says— q g n<1“ 

«n?[ (a° $° 

*TT°, 1.4. 0). L'hat is to say, “when a 
piece of rope is imagined under tho form 
of a serpent, can that imagined form 
really make the rope a serpent ? B 
really makes no difference in the rope j 

*of. 



JIVA’S STATE OF SAMSARA 


We must make earnest effort to 
ohange suoh intellectual outlook of ourSy 
and try to look upon the world from 
the stand-point of the Self.— 

* flsf 

($ro *no, v.v. i ) 

Sven when we are confined to this 
Samsara , to the world, wo are to take 
it as Atma, not as something other than 
Atma. 

Compare — 

“3 #r ^<mPh 5^1^ 

iRUR 3 f? 3*3 333T: 

flftr i 

"3*3 333^353: ‘3*?3;3*- 

fr:’ wf 33f3” (?° 31*, v.v.i). 

Nothing ought to appear to him as 
other than Brahma ; but all the differ- 
ences of Nama-rupa should now appear 
w manifestations of the underlying unity 
which is realising itself in them ; for, 
Atma i3 the truth of all differences — 
*«3Jc^ffarcPlJi 3c33T, *33*3 
The differences would no longer appear 
different from Brahma, a? so 

many self -subsisting things. And all 
ideas of separation CTf%) 

due to Avidya would vanish. This 
erroneous idea it is which stands bot- 
woen our Self and Mukti (final free- 
dom). — 

cm tjafewi 

(fo Wo, 

u ^t i ‘iwzC 

q ?* s 0 spw*, ww & vpg- 

i sr m- 

(5To ^To, 

1. ‘This Samsara ought to ho got rid 

hy moans of removing the idea of 
Anyatioa, i. c soparatonoss. The idoa 
^ s °pavatonos3 is duo to Avidya, has 

m°q brought 


ranee. This separateness is to be sup- 
planted by the idea of Brahma« idea 
of unity.* 1 ] 

(N, B. The significance of the word 
'tpffhjff’ is to be found in gffo 8. 12 
3. quoted below.) 

The man with whom the idea of 
of difference has not ceased regards 
(everything as) Anya t i. e. different or 
separate from Brahma. IIo sees things 
as different from Brahma, hears and 
thinks tilings a3 different — ho also 
conceives in this way — 1 By means of 
this thing I will gain that thing* &c. 
The man who takes things in this way, 
cannot be said to bo resting in 
Brahma." 

33.3F33 31*13 

i anu^f^Ri^ 3333 

wf ?Rr=3 fas I ? ,%q %t; ^- c t* i- 

&3’ 333131 31*33133 

(5510 «no, 

[’‘How is it thub you raako two cou* 
tradictory statements ? Wlion tlio idoa 
of unity will bo osfciblishod, one will 
sco nothing, hear nothing &c. Yet 
you say that a ‘Mukta” will see the 
Kama s (ideal forms) in Brahmaloka. 
The reply is this — ITodoos not see those 
ideal forms as as separate from 
Atma/’l 

Hero compare what Sankara says 
elsewhere — 

‘sRfef 

mi 1 maym- 3«foRrawPi: srtr%% 

toiw m' (30 wj, veil). 

[.“Those who are iff vtod by Avidya 
viow the ollocts o.'it .vi lidj on all sides 
as if they are s ^nothing other 
than Brahma. All ideas tii.it it is not 
Brahma, are nothing bub Avidya : 
Brahma alone is tho Reality."] 


on by Avidya or igno- 

( To be Continued) 



AN AMERICAN SAVANT ON VIV EKANA ffPA 

By Swami Jagadiswarananda 


® ROFESSOR Ernest Phillip Horr- 
witz of the Hunter College, New 
7ork, came to India as a Government of 
Bombay Research Scholar and Leoturer 
on Indo-Tranian Antiquities for 1923, at 
the Bombay University. After the ex- 
piration of the term of his oflioe he 
lived during summer months at the 
Raj pur Sakti-Ashrama (of Sadhu 
T. L. Yaswani) at the foot of the 
Mussouri Hills for some time, and in 
response to a request exhorted the in- 
mates to re-interpret to themselves the 
tenets of Vedanta and told them that 
the life and teachings of Swami Viveka- 
nanda had been a source of inspiration 
to him all through his life. Thence he 
went to visit Taxila. From the Oarlton 
Hotel, Murree, Punjab, in a letter 
written to me dated 27tli August, 1928 
(his own G2nd birthday), the American 
savant unbosoms his lifo-long devotion 
to Swami Vivokananda. The lotter is 
reproduced here : 

Dear Swami, 

Thanks for the Master’s words 
(Words of the Master by Swami 
Brahmananda). I should bo glad of the 
Gospels (of Ramakrishna) and appre- 
ciate your kindness. I wanted to stay 
all summer at — Math and made 
enquiries through the— Swami. But the 
— Swami sent word dissuading me from 
the visit since "the trip was too 
strenuous and food provisions are in- 
sufficient.” I enjoyed my pony trip 
from Srinagar to Gulmorg which I 
believe quite as high as Alrnora, and as 
to my diet it practically consists of 
dates, Dudh (milk), fresh fruit and 
bro^n bread and butter. Now, however, 
it is too late. I was in Calcutta twioe, 


but did not go to Dakshlneswar. The 
Master’s heart fasoinates me. I am in- 
different to the historio associations of 
his past body. Should I go back to 
Amerioa next week via Oaloutta, I shall 
oertainly stop at Delhi and perhaps 
stay a night with you. But I cannot 
promise as I may take the “ Peshawar 
Express ” to Bombay and sail from 
there. Vivekananda was my personal 
Ouru % and I reverence even his faults 
token people tell me of them. The little 
I am and know , I am and know through 
him. Blessed be his memory I The 
Indian youths are not free, you sayl But 
that is just because the thrill of liberty 
is damped and stifled in them, partly 
owing to alien rule, I admit, but large- 
ly because they are unable to assimilate 
the glorious traditions of a cultural 
past. I just think of Yajnavalkya and 
Shankar and Chaitanya. It is necessary 
to awaken Sakti in them (the Indian 
youths), to make thorn artistically and 
spiritually big and modern. Those whose 
spirit is fro e havo won the battle, how- 
ever humiliating the economic and 
political bondage may be ! Christ him- 
self is the best object lesson. Why am I 
disappointed in India? Regarding youth, 
Sakti is asloep in 95% of them. They 
are morally timid and mentally 100 years 
behind the young men of Moscow, Berlin 
and New York. Regarding Pundits 99% 
are Smrti-ridden, dry-as-dust tradition- 
ists and conceited because of the Sans- 
krit books they have read. Rishis— 
revolutionary in thought, fighting 
against the ooventionalism of the anti- 
oultural bazar-classes— like Buddha and 
his greatest follower, Shankar,^ I have 
not found yet in India. Gandhi is t e 
nearest approach." 



AN AMERICAN SAVANT ON VIVEKANANDA 


In another letter the professor writos i 
"Many thanks for your wishes and the 
books (Gospel of Bamakrishna). As 
to Brahma-jnana, you touoh the 
right keynote. Whoever help 3 rae to 
realise it is my friend. It is tho only 
thing I care for.” Soon aftor he sailed 
for America. 

Professor Horrwitz contributed an 
article, “Plato and Advaita” to the 
Annals of Bhandarkar Besearch Insti- 
tute, Poona (published also in separate 
leaflets for distribution among frionds) 
in whioh the learned savant paid a 
glowing tribute to the wonderful 
synthetic thought of Bamkrishna-Vive- 
kananda, making a searching analysis 
of Platonio thought in the light of 
Vedanta. 

Tho professor has also made au 
entrancing survey of Indian thought 
in his beautiful book, "Tho Indian 
Theatre”. In that book, in the chapter 
on ‘Church Universal' ho writes— “The 
idea of an Universal Church whioh is 
discussed in Amerioan Magazinos as the 
latest novelty in Beligion has engaged 
the Hindu mind for many oonturies.... 
Since Sanskrit began to be taught by 
the side of Greek in the Univer- 
sities of the WeBt, Christendom 
grown familiar with Indian 
beliefs, and comparative theology is 
studied more and more in eoolesias- 
tioal seminaries.. .If we interpret the 
signs of the time rightly, this restless 


and fermenting age yearns for a Catho- 
licism^ broad enough to inolude all the 
world s religious aspirations, both great 
and small. This yearning has found 
an eloquent expression in the Parlia- 
ment of Beligions held at Chioago in 
1893, the year of World’s Fair—It was 
a thoroughly representative gathering 
of the principal religions of the world. 
Eaoh exponent disoussod the vorities 
and virtues of his respective faith in an 
amicable spirit, free from all bitterness 
and needless controversy. ‘Christian 
Faith and Morals’ was the bold decla- 
ration of a learned Sanyasi (ho 
means Vivekananda) ‘ have happily 
absorbed the philosophies of Plato and 
Aristotle, tho two loftiest peaks of 
pagan wisdom in tho West.’ May 
God raise another Angelic Doctor to 
merge holy Vedanta, tho sublimest 
system of Eastern speculation, with 
oven farther reaching results into 
Christian Bovelation." 

Of ten years of public life Vive- 
kananda spent about Bix in the West 
and wherever ha has gone, either 
in Europe or America, he has unoon- 
soiously changed the souls of thousands 
of people with tho sublime teachings 
of Vodanta. The West has witnessed 
the meteorio personality of Viveka- 
nanda in full radiance but Indians 
in general have hitherto failed to 
assimilate the dynamic aspect of his 
teachings and personality. 



SRI RAMANUJA’S VISISHTADWAITA DOCTRINE 

By K. S. liamasioami Sastri , B.A., B.L . 


S ’ El Bamanuja was born in 1017 A.D. 

and died in 1 137 A.D. Thus he came 
long after Sri Sankara. When ho was 
born Puranic and Agaraie Hinduism bad 
become firmly established, and India 
was in a state of political dissension and 
weakness. Tho spirit of man sought 
the companionship and protective grace 
of the Divine Spirit. In the Purauas, 
Agamas and Tantras wo find des- 
criptions of tho divino personality as 
Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, and of God's 
names and forms, His graco and love, 
His incarnations and acts of protection. 
They inculcated Bhakti (devotion to 
God) and Frapathi (self-surrender to 
God). It is not right to say that they 
were a departure from the Vodas. 
Agama implies that it is truth come 
from God. Tantra comes from tan 
to extend, and tra, to protoct, and im- 
plies that it is a doctrine extending or 
amplifying the Vedic doctrine and pro- 
tecting humanity. Tho traditionl 
Indian view is that they are of tho 
nature of Upab-almanai.e ^ explanatory 
and argumentative of the Vodic doctrine. 
The Upanishads contain the seeds of 
all the Puranic and Agamic ideas about 
Mantras (sacred sounds) and Tantras 
(sacred ceremonies) and Yantras (sacred 
symbols). Dr Badhakrisbnan thinks 
that 11 the Puranas admit the reality of 
the world and refer to the conception 
of Maya only to condemn it.” This is 
not correct. Tho Bhagawata as woll as 
other Puranas contain pure Adwaitio 
expositions as well. Of oourse in 
Padma Purana there is a stanza stating 
that Siva taught as a Brahmin the 
Mayavada which is crypto-Buddhism— 

rwhi< 4NH5I«4 i 


But tho authenticity of the versa k 
open to question. Further, if wo arc 
to found conclusions on condemnatory 
stanzas, a collection of such stanzas 
from all tho Puranas will result in tho 
wreckage of all systems of Indian 
philosophy and religion. Tho chiof 
tiling toromomhor is that the Vaishnava 
UpAuishads and Puranas and the 
Vaishnavi Agamas (called P.uicha- 
r^tra, becauco the Lord gave them out 
to tho sages during five nights) intensi- 
fied faith and love towards God. This 
feature implies a separateness of God 
and tho souls as well as a soparatouesa 
botwcon God and tho universe which is 
His creation and handiwork. Moro- 
ovor tho beautiful and passionate Tamil 
devotional hymns and songs of tho 
Vaishnava Ahvars and the Saiva 
Nayanars or Adiyars oporated power- 
fully in the same direction. Tho Sri 
Vaishuava Siddhanta of Sri Bamanuja 
and the Saiva Siddhanta of Sri 
Meykanda woro powerfully influenced 
by those factors and forces* Tho 
Puranas powerfully influenced also Sri 
Madhva's system. 

Sri Bamanuja claims tho support of 
an ancient tradition for his doctrine. 
He refers to Bodhayana, Tanka, and 
Dramida as ancient Acharyas and 
claims to follow Bodhayana's Vrithi, 
Tho essence of his doctrine is comprised 
in the stanza said to have boon com- 
municated to him by God at Conjee* 
varam. 

sfapfrcTcf JTcfft 

(I, the Lord of Laxmi, am tho 
Supremo Reality. My view is that tho 
souls are distinct from God. Sal - 
surrender is the unfailing means o 
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galvation.) Sri Bamanuja’g doofcrina 
influenced many great later saints and 
geers snohas Sri Madhva, Sri Valla- 
bha. Sri Obaitanya, Sri Bamanandaand 
others. 

Tbs Upaaishads oontain passages 
describing the souls and matter as the 
body of God and as ensouled and con- 
trolled by God (q: <rfaait 

sfoft q N: q*q m 

qqqfilr srRqft 

q q*q sictt qrfftq qnwiq- 

iPfRt qqqfit). It is not possible to go 
into a disquisition on the important 
Upanishadio declarations which were 
rolled on by each of the Aoharyas. Sri 
Ramanuja's oonoepts of Niyamya and 
Niyamaka (controlled and controller), 
Sasha and Seshi (dependent and in- 
dependent), Prakara and Prakari (mode 
or attribute and substance) eto., are all 
only philosophio statements of the 
above central idea. Other great scrip- 
tural passages enforcing this view are : 

(Chhandogya Upanishad) 

qisr: flcq^qvfq: snqnwm qfqrof 

(Chhandogya Upanishad) 

551 ftjpgqqqi^ ^q qrir qpq- 

I (Mundaka Upanishad) 

• (Subalopanishad) 

faqiqt ^FT^Riqt Pc*) qgqf 
^ I'Kiift qqqi^ I (Katha Upanishad) 
qqqqrfft (Brihadaranyaka) 

(Upanishad) 

^ qfas: 5Riqt qqfan i 

(Yajus Aranyaka) 
3 (Atbaryasikhopanishad) 

39 


5i gwf qgsn Toni qqtf c* qfarcq. 

^ I (Mundaka Upanishad) 

pq qilpqqifeqqiir qqq; qr- 

*515 II (Purushasukta) 

This list aan be continued but I 
must stop* In the same way we have 
exquisite passages in the Tamil Pra- 
bandham or Tiruvaimozhi enforcing 
the above ideas. These forces gave the 
impetus to the re- formulation and re- 
affirmation of the Visishtadwaita sys- 
tem which had a tradition descending 
from the Veda through the Bhagawata 
doctrine or Sampradaya and thePuranie 
and Agamic truths and the Tamil Pra- 
bandham which was and is regarded in 
South India as the Tamil Veda, just as 
the robust re- integration of Hindu 
eulture and political life in an earlier 
age led to the re-formulation and re- 
affirmation of the Adwaita system 
which had a tradition descending from 
tho Veda through the Smritis. 

Sri Ramanuja accepts perception, in- 
ference and scripture as the Pramanas 
or sources of valid knowledge and gives 
the supreme place to scripture* But 
from the application of reason and 
scripture to life, ho arrives at his concept 
of Satlcaryavada or the reality of things. 

I havo already shown that this is an 
old doctrine. In fact most of the 
elements of tho Visishtadwaita doctrine 
are found scattered in the earlier 
systems. Sri Ramanuja thus rejected 
altogether subjectivism and nihilism. 
By affirming God and the souls, he 
rejected materialism and gave a 
highly spiritual philosophy to the 
world. He rojected tho theory that 
Anu or Pradhana (Frakrifci) was the 
cause of croation. Thus while accepting 
tho clear-out dualism of matter and 
spirit from tho Nyaya and tho Vai- 
seshika, tho Sankhya and the Yoga 
systems and the supremacy of the Veda 
from the Purva Mimamsa system, he 
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kook over from the Adwaita system that 
God is the material cause (Upadftna 
K&rana) and the efficient cause (Nimitta 
K&rana) of the universe. By this affir- 
mation of God as the immanent and 
transoendent principle ensouling the 
oosmos or totality of souls and matter 
he lifted the BrahmaMimamsa to a lofty 
height. While accepting the Samkhya 
categories he saved Indian philosophy 
from the error of attributing the 
world prooess to a non-intelligent prin- 
ciple. He lifted the concept of Iswara 
far above the Toga conception of a world 
teacher by describing God as the creator 
and preserver and destroyer of the uni- 
verse. as the moral governor of the 
universe, as the upholder of Dharma, 
as the compassionate friend and guide 
and saviour of all, as omniscience and 
omnipotence and omnipresence, as in- 
finity, beauty, love and bliss 

Thus God Vishnu is the supremo 
reality. Chit (individual souls) and 
Achit (matter) arc His body of which 
He is the ovorsoul. God has Visoshas 
(auspicious attributes and qualities) and 
is not Nirguna nor Nirviscsha. Souls 
and matter are His Prakaras (modes) 
and Seshas (dependent existences) and 
Niyamyas (controlled principles) while 
He is the Prakari (supporter), Soshi 
(independent being) and Niyamaka 
(controller). In the Pralaya (involution) 
matter is in the Sukshma (subtle) state 
and the souls have no such embodi- 
ment as they have aftor creation but 
have Karma and Vasanas due to 
previous births. At the creation matter 
begins to undergo change and attain 
manifestation (Parinama). God who 
ensouls Sukshma aspect ensouls the 
Sthula (gross) aspect including the 
evolving oosmos and the embodied souls. 
Such creation is duo to the will (San- 
kalpa) of God and is His Leela (sport) 


and is due to His Kripa (graoe) as 
He launches quiescent matter and help, 
less souls on the oareer of evolution t Q 
enable souls to attain Hie supreme bliss. 
As God is said in this system to be the 
material oause as well as the efficient 
cause and as aooording to it a per- 
sonal God ensouls the subtle state and 
the evolved state, the system is called 
Visishtadwaita . It affirms that souls 
and matter and God are separate by 
nature (Swarupa-bheda) but have an 
inseparable existence (Aprithaksiddha) 
and are one because they are only 
modes (Prakaras) of His Eternal Being 
(Prakari). 

An important Vaishnava tenet is that 
God has five forms viz., Para (the 
Supreme Narayana), Vy uha (Vasudeva, 
Samkarshana, Pradyumna and Anirud- 
dha), Vibhava (incarnations like Rama 
and Krishna), Antaryamin (the imma- 
nent being shining in the hearts of all), 
and Archa (the images). Equally im- 
portant is the place accorded to 
Sri or Lakshmi the Consort of Vishnu, 
in the system. She is the Divine 
Mother and Intercessor, and Her naturo 
is love and compassion and mercy. 
She stimulates the devotion-clement 
in the soul and tlio grace* naturo of God 
and confers on the soul the highest 
auspiciousness fitting it for the bliss el 
Moksha or liberation in Yaikuntha (the 
Supremo Paradise). 

The Jicas arc of three classes* viz . t 
Nitya suris or tho etornally free souls 
like Garuda and Ananta who arc always 
enjoying tho glory of God, tho liboratod 
souls, and tho bound souls waiting to 
bo freed by their effort resulting in 
God's grace. Sri Ramanuja gives the 
fullest scope to an ethical and sacra- 
mental life, because a pure soul alone 
can attain the joy of devotion which 
leads to liboration (Moksha). 1° 
system the highest Jnana and tho big 
est Bhakbi arc hardly distinguishablo 
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(tfftR-S'r-?!*)- He says th a fc Kaim 
va lya (tho realisation by the soul of 
its nature as beyond the Gunas) is not 
the supreme goal and that Moksha or 
liberation consists in the realisation of 
God in Love. The souls are atomic in 
B ize and have Dharmablmta-jnana (wis- 
dom attribute) which onablos them to 
realise the entirety of tilings and know 
ft nd love and enjoy God who pervades 
everything. In the Supremo Paradise 
(Vaikuntlia) which is beyond Prakriti 
(Aprakrita or Suddhasattva ), tho freed 
souls have Salokya (co-existence) 
Sameepya (proximity) Sarupya (simi- 
larity of form), and Sayujya (identity 
in bliss) but God alone has tho special 
glory of being the Lord of Lakshmi and 
the creator and ruler and porvador of 
the universe. 

Thus, in brief, Sri Ramanuja postu- 
lates the reality of experience at all its 
levels including oven the dream experi- 
ence. He is tho oxpoundor of Sat- 
lihyathi (affirmation of the reality of 
things). He says that Chit (Jivas or 
souls) and Achit (matter) are Pvaka- 
ras or modes of God. A mode is an 
attribute inhering in and inseparable 
from the substance. The souls and 
mattor form the body of Go l. This 
means that they are controlled by Him 
(Niyamya-niyamaka-bhava) and are 

dependent on Ilim ( Sesha-scshibhava ) 
and are His servants {Dasa swami- 
bhava) and are in a state of inseparable 
oneness ( Aprithaksiddhalwam ) with 
Him. The soul is stated by him to be 
Ann, (infinitesimal in its nature) and to 
have a Dharmabhnta-jnana (wisdom- 
attribute) whioh ib veiled in embodied 
life but is free and perfect and infinite in 
MokBha (liberation). While being Anu 
the soul is in its nature Satchtdananda, 


That is why it strives and yearns for 
freedom from Samsara. God is Infinite 
Beauty and Love and Goodness and 
Truth, and yearns to lift the souls 
from the sea of Samsara and does so by 
means of the Vedas and by self-incar- 
nations. Tho passage of tho coBmos 
from its subtle state (which was the 
Lord's body before creation) into its 
manifost state (which is His body bet- 
woen creation aud dissolution) is duo 
to His will and grace and is described 
by the term Parinama Vada* Tho soul 
wanders in the universe as tho result 
of Karma but can attain liberation and 
exist in eternal joy for ever in tho 
eternal noumenal ( Suddhasattwa ) plane 
realising God through Bhakti and 
Frapathi (love and self-surrender unto 
God). 

A slight variation from the above 
doctrine of Sri Ramanuja is found in 
the Tongalai Vaishnava system of 
South India, bub tho variation is in 
reality slight and negligible, though 
sectarian passion and animosity have 
magnified it and have resulted in piti- 
ful and unseemly squabbles among the 
followers of the religion of Love. There 
is a reference in the works of this sect 
whose leaders were Pillai Lokacharya 
and Manavalamahamuni to eighteen 
points of variation ( Aslitadasa bhcdas ) f 
Laxmi is relegated by them to the realm 
of Jivas. Aoliarya Frapathi (self- 
surrender to the Guru) is made the self- 
sufficing moans of salvation. It was 
also taught that ovan the sins of mon 
are agreeable in the eyes of God and 
magnify His voluntary and condescend- 
ing and causeless grace. This merely 
means that God puts forth the infinite 
power of His love and redeems souls 
from sin and confers on them the 
highest bliss. 



LABOUR TEMPLE 

G. S. Rrislinayya, M . A ., Ph. D. } (Columbia) 


# F late Amorioa has come in for a 
groat deal of abuso, hatred and 
contempt. This because one of her 
fifty million daughters happened 
to write herself down in an attempt to 
describe the diseases of India. Speak- 
ing as one who was in the States until 
recently, I may say, that it seemed as 
though in digging up the dirt and filth 
of America, Indians had justified hor 
muck-raking occupation. Far more 
sensible and immensely more worth- 
while would it have been had all that 
energy, interest and attention boon do- 
voted to attempting to overcome some 
of the admittedly serious handicaps of 
India. Further, while abusing America 
the possibility of learning from her 
was considerably diminished. Now it 
is time that things wore looked at in 
their proper perspective and that 
nations, as members of one family, 
sought to admire the fine qualities in 
other nations. And which nation that 
has not become debtor or defoated in 
competition can deny that thore are 
high ideals, fine traits and noble insti- 
tutions in America ? 

In this article an attempt will be 
made to describe one remarkable insti- 
tution of which little is known outside 
America. Labour Temple is a Settle- 
ment House which serves a community 
consisting of about twenty different 
creeds and nationalities- Down on the 
lower East side of New York it stands 
for the same idoai of 11 Sharing life" 
which motivated some leading Oxford 
men years ago to go down to live in the 
slums of London. The principle of 
Settlement House is that men live 
amoLgst those less privileged than 


themselves, and seek to cross the chasm 
between classes through bettor mutual 
understanding. The value of suoh 
organizations consists in their attempt 
to combine good will with the scienti- 
fic method, and in their providing a 
channel for the flow of sacrificial com- 
passion. So, amongst these Jews, 
Protestants and Catholics, Italians, 
Russians and Hungarians, live the staff 
members of the House, teaching the 
people to live better lives, and partak- 
ing in their joys and in their sorrows. 

The relation of Settlement Houses 
and Churches has not been pleasant. 
At first the Church could not under- 
stand this Institution. There were no 
direct religious services. Instead were 
to be found recreation programmes and 
much concern for the people’s social 
and physical welfare. Eoclesiastioal 
joalousy became evident. Now however 
in order to meet the different aspects 
of peoples’ lives, most of the large 
Hungarian churches working amongst 
the loss privileged people, have became 
institutional churches where provision 
is usually made for gymnasium, swim- 
ming pools &o., for the use of young 
people, Labour Temple is a Presbyte- 
rian ohuroh with a marked social and 
economic bias. 

The efforts made to meet the people’s 
needs are amazingly varied and 
numerous. 

(1) The health of the community 
receives serious attention. Not only 
are health lectures given there, but a 
doctor, a dentist and an optician are 
secured, each for two hours a week. 
Free service and consultation is thus 
provided. The workers visit the sick 
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fcnd the distressed. Farther, a gymna- 
B ium is equipped for the use of the 
boys and girls and the young men and 
women who form themselves into olubs. 
The smaller ohildren have supervised 
play. Self-government is practised to 
a large extent by the olubs. University 
students aot as advisors to those clubs. 
The present writer had the privilege of 
being counsellor one year to a club of 
boys 12 to 14 years old, here in Labour 
Temple. Cramped for space in that 
great city, these youngsters are fortu- 
nate to have a place like Labour 
Temple to play in. Under the super- 
vision of the clubs or the council, 
parties are arranged from time to time 
for the young people. Distinct pro- 
gress towards better standards has been 
observed amongst those ohildren of 
Southern European immigrants. In 
providing a safe auspices under which 
young people may meet each other 
socially, the Temple is supplying a 
much felt need. 

(2) There is a free Employment 
Bureau which keeps in touch with a 
large number of employers. It is 
therefore usually in the know of vacan- 
cies and possible vacancies. Further, 
being free and disinterested, it has a 
good reputation. Considering the time 
Bpent on it there is no exaggeration in 
saying that the returns are extra- 
ordinary, and that quite a large number 
are being helped month after month. 

More than that, when financial 
assistance !b needed, the Temple re- 
commends individual oases to the 
Association for the Improvement of the 
Conditions of the Poor (A. I. 9 P.) and 
other organisations. For tiding people 
over situations of emergency, the 
Temple has a special fund— and the 
hdp is treated as a loan rather than as 
ft sift. Suoh assistance is invaluable 
specially when people are so danger- 
01 ®ly near the verge of poverty. But 


for suoh timely aid, men might lose 
heart, go under, and never be able to 
rise again. 

Labour Temple school tries to meet 
the needs of the industrial workers by 
giving that education which will make 
life more complete and more worth 
living. The subjects taught arc both 
interesting and instructive and the 
people seem to appreciate the opportu- 
nity. It may be interesting to know 
that Will Durant, the author of the 
non-fiction best seller of the year, 'The 
Story of Philosophy", was Director of 
the School. Free educational lectures 
on all kinds of topics under the auspices 
of the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion, also are given here. On Sunday 
evenings Forums are conducted in 
which such topics as the desirability of 
the Monroe Doctrine”, “Miss Mayo’s 
India”, “Lenin and Gandhi”, etc., are 
presented by some recognised autho- 
rity, and discussion permitted from the 
floor. 

The Temple maintains intimate 
contact with the industrial workers. 
Strikers are allowed — invifced — to make 
Labour Temple their headquarters. 
This is marked contrast to what ‘res- 
pectable’ institutions are usually sup- 
posed to do. Stranger yet, the U. S. 
Government does not suspect the 
authorities of being in league with 
Russia ! In fact the management com* 
mands the confidence of the Police and 
the Children’s Court, and are refegred 
to whenever any of their people are 
ooneerned. And again, the Temple 
assists immigrants in getting their 
citizenship papers, and often helps 
those in Ellis Island. This refreshing- 
ly courageous attitude of the Temple 
helps to break down the hostility and 
indifference of labour to the Churoh 
and organized religion. Another ad- 
vantage, and by no means a negligible 
one, is that it provides labourers with a 
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wholesome environment and atmo- 
sphere in which to conduct their delibe- 
rations. Labour Temple co-operates 
with Trade Union officials in throwing 
safeguards around tho girl workers. 
They also provide entertainment 
during the idle strike hours— to prevent 
the workers from spending their time 
and energy in gambling games and 
worse. An opportunity is thus found 
for getting to know the rank and file of 
labourers and to understand them and 
their problems. 

Thus the Temple seeks to look after 
the health of its community, to find 
the members employment and assistance 


when they are out of employment, t 0 
protect them from themselves during 
strikes, and to place within their reach 
some of the higher things of life. 

"I was an hungered, and ye gave mo 
meat. I was thirsty, and yo gave me 
drink. I was a stranger, and ye took me 
in, naked, and ye clothed me. I was 
sick, and ye visited me. I was in 

prison, and yo oame unto me 

Verily, I say unto you, in as much as 
ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.” 

And why may not such an institu- 
tion be called “Labour Temple *'? 


A LIFE OF HARMONY 

By R . Ramalcrishnan t M. A . 


f O many of us, ordinary mortals, life 
on earth means a mere succession 
of breathings, a monotonous process of 
pursuing the dull daily programme of 
eating, drinking and sleeping, with the 
tedium occasionally relieved by a 
passing wave of seeming joy, and more 
often intensified by the cold attentions 
of a cruel destiny. To the vast majo- 
rity of mankind, mundane existence 
signifies no more than being ceaselessly 
driven about by the mad promptings of 
a wayward mind. Life is a heavy load, 
which we would fain oast away, but 
cou|d not. There is darkness every- 
where ; in a small eirole we can move 
hither and thither, but beyond that we 
dare not peep and know not aught. 
We fancy we are free beings, but hour 
after hour, grim facts prove to us the 
contrary ; stern realities give the lie to 
our own estimate of ourselves. Bond- 
slaves we are— slaves of the great 
Nature. She, the august Queen with 
strange whims and inexplioable moods, 
rolls ns on and on, as if we were her 


playthings. She gives us a fainfc kiss 
and wo reel in pleasure; tho noxt 
moment she administers a strong kick 
and we staggor in pain. We feel it 
was perhaps not mere imagination but 
actual experience that made the poet 
sing, ' As ilios to wanton boys are wo 
to the Gods ; they kill us for their 
sport. * We are, as it were, being 
carried away along the swift curront 
of a mighty river. We Bee the banks 
and cast eager glances thither ; but to 
stem the tide and swim across, there is 
no energy in tho muscles, no strength 
of purpose, no courage of effort. Like 
oinema pictures we flit about in this 
bigger and more complex film-land ; wo 
know nothing, ask nothing, strive lor 
nothing,® achieve nothing. And in 
mournful moods, we sing to ourselves 
in plaintive tunes, ‘We are such stuff 
as dreams are made of, and our littls 
life is rounded with a sleep/ Or, others 
with faculties not keen enough even to 
wish for a solution of the puzzle of 
pass on the wearisome days in careless 
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mirth and shallow indulgences. Behind 
the body and the gross world of the 
senses, they oannot see. And like those 
worms in the dung-hill who pass their 
time in the eonviotion that none lives 
so happily as they, these human butter- 
flies run here and there for a short 
while, and stumble and fall and are no 
more. The epitaph on their tomb may 
well read : 

From dust they came and to dust 
returned 

or 

As shadows they emerged and as sha- 
dows disappeared . 

Many of these mortals have therefore 
no olaim to greatness. Greatness does 
not necessarily imply worldly reputa- 
tion : true greatness often goes un- 
recognised. But very few of us possess 
that basis of all virtues — the quality of 
great-mindedness. There is no charm 
in our lives, nor poetry, nor romance, 
nor colour, nor rhythm. It is an un- 
eventful sojourn we make hore on earth, 
and when wo perish, there is no traco of 
us left behind. It is truo in one sense, 
we have no freedom. Wo have no 
knowledge of the Unknown Realm wo 
came from, and no comprehension of the 
Mysterious Beyond to which wo all 
must go. And in this earthly interlude, 
we have to grope as boat as wo may. 
But that is only one side of the picture- 
Man is the architect of his own destiny. 
Bound on all sides, ho yet has the free- 
dom to struggle and out asunder his 
bonds. He is heir to infinite glory, and 
&il greatness that ever was, is inherent 
in him. Mans potentialities are mar- 
vellous. This human birth is a great 
opportunity. One can work miracles 
vnth it, one can also wasto and abuso 
it. thereby ruining oneself. We must, 
therefore, take a long view of life. Our 
thoughts seldom go beyond the small 
needs of today or utmost the morrow. 
We must direct our vision further still, 


and realise that in the long chain of the 
soul’s life, this birth is only a link. It 
is not a separate entity in itself. It is 
the effeot of eertain past foroes, and 
will be the oause of certain future 
phenomena. We must therefore so 
mould our living that the eternal wel- 
fare of our soul is not jeopardised. 
'Eat and drink and be merry, for 
to-morrow we die 1 — should not be our 
motto. We must always feel that this 
birth is not an affair of the moment. 
It is but a bubble in a current, and the 
the manner in which it is lived will 
have repercussion on the flow of the 
current. We must fit in this life to the 
groat and eternal purpose of the soul’s 
journey. Life on earth is not an end in 
itself, it is but means to a greater end. 

In order therefore that this rare 
opportunity of human birth may not go 
unavailed of, we must squeeze as much 
out of it as possible. It may not be 
easy for all of us to shut the gates of 
our senses to external phonomona, and 
concentrate on the achievement of 
tho soul’s deliverance from bondago. 
Even living in the world and doing all 
the multifarious duties essential to a 
docent existence, wo may live life in a 
much bettor way than many of us are 
now doing. To make this life a more 
tuna to the Groat Melody, one need not 
shun homo and family. The most ordi- 
nary of us can strive after such inten- 
sive living in every-day existence. 
Here are some concrete ways in which 
it may be done: (l) Communion 
with the Eternal, (2) Contact with 
great minds, (3) Association with some 
noble and soilless enterprise. 

Tho mind of man is by its nature pure, 
but so muohdirt has accumulated on it, 
that having now forgotten all its pristine 
glory i i fc runs aftor a narrow cirolo of 
trivial objects. We shall have to expand 
this narrowed mind. It now floats on 
the surface of things : we must foroe it 
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to dive deeper. It has beeome a ohild 
spoilt through excessive indulgence ; in 
its own interests, we shall have to be 
stern, vigorous and exaoting, and reform 
and rejuvenate the degenerate infant. 
She first step to do it is to give the 
mind a taste of subtler things. Too 
great preoooupation with gross matter 
brings progressive decay. The world 
should never be too much with us. 
The mind must be made to dissociate 
itaelf from all the pressing cumbrous 
external paraphernalia of existence and 
to soar into higher regions of contem- 
plation. Almost all through the day, we 
have touch only with evanescent and 
perishable things. For an hour or two 
at least in the day, we must extricate 
ourselves from these tyrannous 
thoughts of the world, and live in the 
simple joyous freedom of the higher 
realm of contemplation. Sitting in a 
secluded spot, far from the madding 
crowd, we must withdraw our senses 
within our being, and commune for a 
while with the Eternal Substance. Wo 
must meditate on the beauties of orea- 
tion, on the vastness of this cosmic 
scheme of things, on the subtle, yet 
infinite Divinity that shapes our ends. 
This may even be a mere intellectual 
process, but it will do immense good to 
the soul. The mind is a great treasure 
house, and to those that knock at its 
doors, it will yield precious riches. 
The rays of the mind when concentra- 
ted and turned on itself become the 
source of great illumination ; the mind 
then attains the power of a deeply 
subtle perception ; it pierces with un- 
erring precision into the hidden 
chambers of the soul, and renders 
manifest the latent energies within. It 
loves thereafter, to go deeper and deep- 
er into the regions of the inner soul, 
and acquires a vast knowledge and a 
penetrative insight. Isolating the 
non-essentials from the essentials, and 


fooussing its powers into a rioh harmo. 
nious whole, it transoends the realms of 
the commonplace, and soars in an 
atmosphere of sweet bliss. How many 
of us rise from our beds only with 
thoughts of the little things that reour 
daily I How many spend all hours fa 
empty, profitless talk! This narrow- 
ness and shallowness of the mind is our 
great enemy. We must refuse to in- 
terest ourselves in anything that will 
aggravate the crookedness of our being. 
The expansion of the inner self, through 
the instrumentality of the mind, will be 
a joyous experience to the soul. Maui 
so to say, is a compound of three parts 
—the soul, the mind and the body. We 
must feed the soul also, it we should 
live a full and complete life. And 
contemplation is the soul's food. 
Secondly, there is the contact with 
great minds. Greatness is contagious. 
Association with the great helps us to 
manifest our potentialities. That is 
why in religion, great stress is laid on 
Sat-sanga — holy company or associa- 
tion with the good- True greatness iu 
whatever sphere, always elevates its 
surrounding objoots. Truo greatness is 
like the flower, with no effort on our 
part, wo enjoy its fragrance. ‘Lives of 
great man all remind us we can make 
our lives sublime * ; but physioal near- 
ness to genuine greatness actually helps 
us in the process of sublimation. The 
mind is a soft substance, and everything 
it comes in oontaot with leaves a deep 
impression in its bosom. Perhaps it w 
not possible for all of us to be pbysioally 
near a groat soul, and shape the course 
of our lives under his immediate direc- 
tion, guidanoo and supervision. Physi- 
cal nearness to goodness and greatness 
is a potent factor in the evolution of 
souls. It is however not so much 
by imitation as by unoonscioufl 
assimilation that we imbibe the qua 1- 
ties of a great mind. If therefore 
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actual physical association is not feasi- 
ble, we must effect that association in 
the intellectual sphere at lotst. For 
this, the reading habit will he of inva- 
luable help. Iu the hooks wherein great 
minds have portrayed thiir own snul3, 
and have described the struggles of their 
Jiv’OS, the intricate situations they were 
confronted with and the problems they 
had to solve, we can always find a sure 
instrument of elevation. It may be 
lhat poets are least poetical when they 
sit to write verses, for word3 can never 
adequately convoy the contents of the 
soul ; but yet, the hooks of and about 
groat men are a window opening unto 
their soul. The habit of reading really 
good books is a healthy exercise for the 
mind. It is very necessary that wo rid 
ourselves for some hours overyday of all 
the worldly preoccupations, and enter 
the ideal world of romance and im- 
agination and poetry. For a good hook 
is the life-blood of a master spirit em- 
balmed and treasured up on purpose to 
a life beyond life. 

The 'imagination all compact’ of poets 
cheers and sweetens the dull moments 
of life. Foots are the groat inspirors 
of life, tho ‘ trumpets that sing to 
battle’. By trying to soar with thorn 
iuto the heights of ecstasy, wo may 
keep our intellect always alert, and 
prevent it from turning rusty and 
inort. It will then ho susceptible to 
subtler inlluonces. All of us have 
within us, in however small measure, 
the genius of a poet ; wo must manifost 
this potential genius. Wo must learn 
to be responsive to tho changing colours 
of the sky or to the wonders of a star 
Illumined night, to tho beauties of 
fading flowers or to tho laughter and 
toirth of children at play. Nature and 
her infinite charms must immerse our 
s «ul in joy. Wo must fool our kinship 
all things in the universe. The 

ursting of colours in a rainbow 
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should thrill us into joy ; the sport 
and merriment of birds and beasts 
should possess a fascination for us* 
Our vision and our outlook will in due 
course be broadened, so that ultimately 
tho whole croation will possess for us a 
new and unique moaning. It is in this 
widening of interests and deepening of 
sympathies that the human soul has its 
blossoming. 

Tho real test of progress in a man’s 
character is the extent to which grosser 
things ceaso to interest him and 
subtler things begin to possess him. 
But while it is true that tho essentials 
of a life of harmony are contemplation 
on the Infinite Absolute Substance, 
and communion with the mo3t mature 
minds of all ages, the physical aspect 
of our being should not bo neglected ; 
for the body is an integral part of the 
human being. It is the host instru- 
ment wo have gob, and if God’s purpose 
must he fulfilled, wo must make the 
hast uso cf the body and the bodily 
faculties. While on the one hand the 
body must not become on obsession 
claiming our entire attention, it must 
neither be relegated to the position of 
a purposeless appendage to the soul. 
It must receive its duo share of atten- 
tion and cave and the requisite 
nourishment and comfort. Tho aim is 
to he always borne in mind that the 
body being the vehicle of tho soul 
should always be utilised to the best 
interests of tho lattor. Even as the 
mind, when well disciplined and 
properly guided, get:s for the soul 
unfolding vistas of blissful experience, 
tho body also can be made to be a 
profitable source of betterment and 
advance. To elToet ttfis, wo must 
associate ourselves with some really 
unselfish philanthropic work, with 
some service to humanity, with 
some noble scheme of doing good 
to others. That work may be small 
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and unostentatious, but where it 
is sincerely pursued, it will bear 
early fruition. It is never physical 
magnitude that counts ; it is the spirit 
behind the work that determines its 
nature. As Tagore says, what is huge 
is not great. That unselfish work may, 
to give some practical hints, take any 
shape. It may bo the running of a 
night school for illiterate adults; it 
may be the training of a young mind, 
or any aspect of rural reconstruction, 
or betterment of civic amenities, or im- 
provement of sanitary conditions. It 
may be the running of a free dispen- 
sary, or an orphanage, or the dissemi- 
nation of popular knowledge. It may 
even be so limited in scope as the 
roaring of a perfect homo or the 
managomemt of a well-conducted club 
or association standing for high princi- 
ples. It may bo in tho field of politics, 
of commerce, of science, of sociology. 
However small it may be, this kind of 
service will greatly help U3 to rid our- 
selves of our narrow prejudices and the 
habit of petty intolerance and inipiti 
ence of others' views and outlook. It 
will give us a now sense of dignity 
and self-reliance : we shall acquire 
through it a steadfastness of purpose, 
tenacity and grit, humility and readi- 
ness for sacrifices. It will make us 
realise that our dutios are broader, nur 
responsibilities more vast, and our 
relations re illy wider than we have 
been thinking hitherto. For instance, in 
the ancient (hirnkulaz, each pupil was 
entrusted with the work he was found 
fit for. To one would be entrusted 
the work of tending the cattle, to ano- 
ther tho gathering of grass, to a third 
the collection*of fuel ; hut it was not 
the nature of the work, but the spirit 
of its performance that pleased tho 


master and made him assess the worth 
of his disciples. Similarly in a commu- 
nity, oaoh membor has got a duty to 
perform to the common weal, contribu- 
ting his own quota to tho general wel- 
fare. The husband and the wifoare 
oaoh indispensable to tho proper con- 
duct of the homo, and tho scavenger 
ami the sovereign a.ro both nocossary 
for tho good of tho state : there is no 
question of greatness or smallness in 
the duties performed by each. Honco, 
by taking on oneself any responsible 
act of service, one will acquiro the 
satisfaction of having fulfilled one’s 
duty to society, and what is more, will 
subjectively benefit by a broadening 
of the mind and a brightening of out- 
look. \\ T o always receive more than 
wo give. 

In the abovo ways, ovon ordinary 
mon can strive after a highor life. Our 
aim should bo tho harmonious develop- 
ment of tho hand, tho head and tho 
heart. Tho development of the ono 
without tho development of tho other 
alw.vt s results in abnormal natures. A 
physically strong and aotivo porson 
with a dull mind and a primitive intel- 
lect and a lothargic soul sinks to the 
level of a hruto. A virilo body and an 
emotional heart with an undeveloped 
reason and a blunt intellect often denote 
a sentimental person, while an alert 
body and a koen intolloct devoid of a 
soft heart raako lifo barren of sweet- 
ness and cheer and of those indefinable 
soft graces of the soul that lend to life 
a unique beauty. It is the perfection 
of all these faculties that makes a whole 
man. We must chisel our angularities, 
and set to the building up of a charac- 
ter that is rich and composite and is 
also possessed of maturity and full- 
ness. 



WHERE ARE WE ?-II 

By Svami Nirlcpanamla 


f HE world is passing at present 
through a financial stringency of a 
very rare type. The moratorium pro- 
posal to Germany for one year by the 
far-sighted American President, is just 
one of the signs which indicates which 
way the economic wind blows. It 
shows that even discretionary diplo- 
macy thinks it wise to concede, to yield 
abit.to&^d before dire want. The 
hardest pressure is of no avail when a 
nation reaches the tragic point of unfit- 
ness for paying off the legitimate debts 
it owes to others. Needless to say 
that even the proverbially poor, far off, 
forlorn, way-side Bengal villages, are 
not spared from this trade- depression 
which has infoctod the atmosphere. It 
has touched, everybody, everywhere. 

As a result of close acquaintance 
with villages, continually for full four 
years, the prosont writer Ins been 
more than convinced of the sad fac 4 ; 
that our villagers have become helpless, 
weak victims of a bad propensity, 
almost a vicious intoxication of liti- 
gation, It is a most ruiu-us and 
physically killing habit. A sec. et glee 
is felt in the innermost bout by the 
plaintiffs or complainants when, as a 
matter of fact, as a result of tlu-ir taking 
action, their very future, their bare ex 
istenco, is at stake. All thoughts of the 
futuroare cast to the winds. The very 
bu&iness demands such an attitude from 
its votarios or pursuers. They say 
that we put our opponents into groat 
trouble. We insult and belittle thorn, 
before all, openly, in the court witness- 
box. There is joy and pride in it, 
whatever may be the final result and 
the cost! At every stop of a court, 
something is to be paid, somebody has 


to be satisfied, greased as they say, 
for securing promptness of action. It 
is an open secret. Suits concerning 
land, etc., and criminal suits specially, 
entail a lamontablo wastage of money. 
Our ryots in spite of their pinching 
povorty have not yet become conscious 
of their litigation-folly. 

The number of ryots who till in our 
villages have mostly not that amount 
of proprietary right ovor their res- 
pective lands which they ought to 
have. What little they had, is going 
to be curtailed in the near future, 
because their condition is being 
reduced from bad to worse. Entering 
into mortgages in lieu of dobts is only 
often another stop towards losing their 
land. In this rospoct, wo are told by 
those that know it, that thoir follow 
cultivators in European countries like 
Germany, France, Norway, Sweden, 
Ireland, ote., are bettor off. Consequent- 
ly a widespread and intense appli- 
cation, in regard to various aspects of 
social life and of daily requirements, 
of the principle of economic co-opera- 
tion , which h is actod as a veritable 
panacea of many an ill in all these 
lands, lias not been able to get the 
chance of a fuller and more systematic 
experiment, in this unfortunatd land 
of ours. 

From economics let us pass on to the 
realm of spirituality. l:'rom the view- 
point of India’s culture, history and 
civilisation, wo cannot afford to lose 
any of those. Even for the spiritually 
bent, so long as thoy have to ivear and 
have to cat they are within the realm 
of economics. Popularly, therefore, it 
is sometimes said that he who eats has 
politics , 
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The District of B&nkura has tho 
privilege of having produced Sri Rama- 
krishna’s divine consort. Such a rare 
type of humanity is something to bo 
admired and highly appraised as a thing 
of beauty, a rare work of God s highest, 
most sublime art. Truly did the 
Hellenic ideal of life enunciate that 
Truth toas Beauty. In tho sacred, 
lotus-like, spotlessly immaculate per- 
sonality of Sri Sarada Devi, India’s 
ideal of purity in womanhood has 
reached its culminating point. 

Her portions of the District called 
Darsa, Kotalpur, Koalpara, Vishnupur 
— also other adjacent tracts like Patra- 
sayar, Indesh, Panchal, Lokhasol, etc., 
— the ring of villages round the 
B. N. R. Station, Onda, are all literally, 
burial-grounds of Bengal’s manhood 
and womanhood. One is actually 
stunned to cast a more cursory look 
through the area specified. Whole 
villages, once thickly populated, with 
big pucca buildings and temples, are 
now almost deserted and have become 
ghosts’ abodes. It seems as if they 
have corno fully under the influence of 
a cruel and powerful curse. Their 
mud huts arc mostly dilapidated and 
empty. Only those are holplessly 
left behind, the group of living deads, 
who could in no way move out si do 
and leave tho village habitations for 
good. Through the untidy villago 
streets a few lean cows saunter, followed 
by some ugly buffaloes. Whole quar- 
ters have become deserted and desolate. 
The thatch is mouldering on the roofs. 
The old doors aro off their hinges. 
There aro desperate, heart rending scones 
on all sides. Every broken cottage is 
symbolic of brokon sad lioarts and 
untold, silent sufferings before death — 
their fast friend — finally pacifies them 
all 1 

Thoio are practically no young men 
to speak from the point of view of 


physique. There are some who aro 
young in age but invariably they aro 
all suffering, fatigued and old in spirit 
(they can’t help it), decaying and dwin- 
dling away, every moment, inch by inch. 
With thoir slim, sickly, pale hands and 
foot, hut abnormally bulged out sploons, 
they present an oxtromely depressing 
sight. All our lip-excitements and jubi- 
laions over village-reconstruction in 
crowd y, city political meetings seem to 
reach the vanishing point I Even work- 
ers and volunteers, born in this district 
and hound by life-long vow of service, 
are flying away helplessly in search of 
health. At the villago Koalpara, a bold 
heart of the— -Order was at a time, 
giving splendid account of himself. 
He, like a kindly ange\ was minis- 
toring unto ail the surrounding suf- 
ferers. Ho was their sole friend- 
the only redeeming foaturo of the at- 
mosphere. Ho himself suffered a great 
deal— yot struggled on. Ho had to 
yield and at last go away for recoup- 
ing his health. It must be said to tho 
credit and adhesive quality of another 
of our late local Koalpara village San- 
nyasin workers, that almost just in the 
wake of the Swadeshi movement, as far 
back as 1907, he took it into his head 
to produce indigenous Khadi yarn and 
weave thorn into finished cloth. And 
he stuck to it for years together On 
her way to or back from her villago 
which lies close by, the Holy Mother 
used to stay hero. At times she spout 
months together boro and herself 
started tho nucleus of a Ashrama fur 
women. But owing to tho omnipotent 
reign of disease over the place no 
healthy work could take a firm, per- 
manent and stable footing. Malaria and 
Kala-Azar, its later development, have 
worked and are still working havoc. 

A Brahmin youth one day suddenly 
came into our Baukura Ashram. . 0 
was all Bpleen, of short stature f having 
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vory loan hands and foot — bloodless 
altogether. He said he was eighteen. 
But nobody could beliove him. Ho 
ggemed to be but ton. Farther 
acquaintance revealed his proficiency 
in Sanskrit grammar and literature. 
He belonged to the a village Desra. 
lie got, in his village, for a certain 
period, a regular course of Tol training, 
in Sanskrit grammar. And he had 
also a working knowledge in Tan- 
trie Pujas. Yet all was of no avail 
before the demon-like, firm jaw3 
of the dangerous disease. He was 
exceptionally indigent. Yet he was 
quite willing to work for the improve- 
ment of his lot. With this object in view, 
in spite of his young age and awfully 
bad health he had once most boldly and 
adventurously — penniless, but depend- 
ing solely upon God — made a migration 
to Behar colliery fields in search of a 
job— a menial job although. The 
charge of idleness cannot be levelled 
against him. And ho is still struggling 
on. He was and is just a type of 
Eastern Bankura boys — whose wooful 
health story was being recited by the 
Matric Examinees in the Bankura 
Sadar Centra. These boys become objects 
of pity for all who look at them. 
This grim reality is very disturbing 
and disconcerting. The youth move- 
ment in Bengal is afoot. But gradually 
the circumstances of Western Bengal 
are becoming tragio, more and more, at 
every step. The Archaeological Depart- 
ment is trying to preserve our ancient, 
dead monuments but who will preserve 
those living monuments of Bengal ? 
There is felt dearth of physical youths 
in the heart of Bengal villages. The 
tost Ilealth Statistics of the students of 
Jtongal collected after careful examina- 
tion by the University of Calcutta is 
& n important national dooument. It 
r eveals a state of things which is any- 
thing but satisf* Hiory. Nearly sixty 


per cent have organic defects. Regard- 
ing our villagers somebody has said that 
nearly eighty-five per cent die without 
any medical aid. If one sees the condi- 
tion with one’s own eyes, the statement 
would not sound as an exaggeration. 

Tho neatly laid out, the spotlessly 
clean Railway Quarters at Lilooah, 
near Ilowrah, the Christian Missionary 
Quarters at Sorampore and adjacent 
places, incidentally in all India, the 
Midnaporo Zamindary Butchery 
Quarters (managed by Europeans) in 
the interior village of Aml&gora and a 
ring of other attempts may be named 
as typical examples of what money 
well spent can do in driving away 
diseases and making human life quite 
comfortable. Experts are of opinion 
that in order to be free from malaria, in 
those parts badly affected by it, an 
area, nearly a mile in radius on all 
sides, of plain, clean, grassy ground has 
to be loft to itself. In tho centre of it, 
the dwelling tenement is to be built. 
This is called creation of a surrounding 
sanitarily perfeot health-zone . 

Shall we be merely looking on ? 
Temporary relief operations to help 
men and women out of emergent 
circumstances have their obvious neces- 
sities. But if we think a bit deeply 
over tho matter, wo must frankly con- 
fess that they are mere palliatives . 
What Bengal badly wants at the pre- 
sent moment, is a thorough re organiza- 
tion and revival of her villages. Our 
final emancipation lies in that quarter, 
undoubtedly. If we can create a 
regular net-work of fully organised 
Societies to regenerate tho villages in 
every way — economic, sanitary, eduea 
fcional, social and last but not the least 
spiritual, — tho future India will be 
ours. The shoe-makers even here in the 
healthy village of Khatra would not try 
to fill up with earth, a most obnoxious, 
foul, little pond, which is evidently 
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polluting fcho surrounding atmosphere, 
and doing immense injury to them- 
selves and to their children. They have 
no union that can take it up and move 
effectively in the matter. No amount 
of persuasion could rouse response in 
them. 

If we are not able to stand on our 
own strength we are bound to make 
room for abler lots of people to come in 
and dispossess us. It is sheer 
struggle for existence, and the law of 
self-preservation must assert itself. 
There is no question of charity for 
the nation. Happily, signs are 
however visible on tho horizon, 
indicative of hope. Tho Yisvabharati 
Village Organisation, the Hindu 
Mission, Bharata Sevashrama Samgha, 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Institu- 
tions— these have all begun work 
in their own ways. Every worker 
of good, whatever may be his creed or 
colour, who is trying to holp villagers 
to improve their lot and conditions, 
has our deepest sympathy. Bengal is 
perishing. There is no time to quarrel 
and fight out denominational disputes. 
Let the moneyed, the well- to do among 
us come out themselves, see and 
examine for themselves tho genuineness 
or utility of the various organisations 
and support exclusively those, if they 
themselves cannot start independent 
institutions. Some of them have 
spent thousands over contesting seats 
in Provincial and Central Legislatures 
and Assemblies. But few of them will 
be willing to unloose thoir purse-string 
over excavating tanks for their own 
villagers for the supply of pure 
drinking water. But artificial rivalry 
over name, fame, rank and a litt • e 
monetary gain draws out and devours 
their wealth. There is enough space 
here in Bengal for all the philanthropic 
and Bc ual service institutions put 
together and for many more to come. 


Let not even those selfless workers whe 
have not the necessary funds to back 
them up, feel depressed and dejected. 
Even that little amount of labour of 
love, will surely fructify in time, 
and will help, with the labour of 
future generations of workers, fc 0 
usher in tho new age wo are all ox- 
pecting, 

In Khandakosh, District Burdwan, 
Anti-malarial work has been undertaken 
by young educated men. In Ilughly, 
too, the task has been commenced in 
right earnest. Recently, wo have all 
over Bengal a ring of institutions called 
Deshbandhu Palli Sangathans, which 
try to tackle the problem. Out of 
the total annual ten lacs of deaths, in 
the whole of Bengal, as much as half 
take plaoe due to malaria. Its hungry 
jaws are rather huge and not to be easi- 
ly appeased. But all the same, no right- 
thinking man can deny that it is a mat- 
ter of shame for any advanced country. 
For it has been modically opined that 
malaria is a preventive disease. Dr. 
Bentley was of opinion that if there is 
sufficient natural flooding by rain.mala- 
rial gnats (of Anophilis typo) havo not 
the opportunity to breed and increase in 
number. But in many placos the lay- 
ing out of railway linos has clogged 
water passages and created a fresh man- 
made diffoulty. In tho present writer’s 
study and inquiry of tho village 
Damodarvati, Sub- Division of Vishnu- 
pur, he lias come to know that in the 
conseoufcivo Bengali year3 1328 to 1332 
there was uniformly every year suffici- 
ent downpour and consequent natural 
flooding and cleansing. And as a result 
malaria was nil . But for the last 
six years the said village is having 
scanty rain and it has become a hot- 
bed of malaria. 

The learned Mr. Willcox, a specia- 
list on tho subject, has recently shown 
and proved to the hilt, in his Calcutta 
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University Extension lectures that the 
ancient Bengalees possessed a shrewd 
sense of health and sanitation, agri- 
cultural irrigation and engineering 
aptitudo— all of which are palpably 
revealed in their oxcavating and laying 
out of the Rhagirathi canal from the 
Ganges. This process holps the distri- 
bution and free, unhampered passage of 
natural rain water over a wide area 
and prevents the unhealthy gnat- 
breeding and unnecessary accumulation 
of water. According to him, if we can re- 
oxcavato some dried ones and re-create 
and lay out anew, where necessary, a 
suitable net-work of irrigation canals 
throughout the province for a through 
flushing and washing away of all un- 
healthy wastages and refuses, Bengal 
would be her ancient self once more. 
In Sukkor, Sind and in the Punjab 
similar irrigation schemes havo been 
tried. The Egyptians have laid 
out big irrigation canals from the 
Nile and all tracts over both sides are 
smiling in health and plenty. Bengal 
has a sufficient amount of waterways 
and rivors, which aro all awaiting a 
proper and able handling by irrigation 
and sanitary exports conjointly. Will 
that dny come in the near future ? 
That way lies tho future sanitary 
roderaption of tho province. Tho fight 
against malaria and poverty too, in an 
indirect way, can thereby bo made 


smooth and much easier. But the 
question on everybody's lips is — who 
is to bell the cat ? 

In 192G there were8G9 Anti-Malarial 
Societies in the whole of Bengal. 
Within two years tho number rose to 
123G. Although experts say that 
malaria has nothing to do with water, 
yet the supply of pure drinking water 
is a crying necessity, specially for the 
parched throats of tho mute villagers 
in the scorching heat of the summer 
sun. Wo loam that in a recent year 
tho Hugli District Board sank 199 
tube- wells to meet the demand on 
this score. The Noakhali District 
Board adopted a scheme of granting 
loans without interest for tho improve- 
ment of selected tanks. This is a laud- 
able move to bo imitated by the sister 
Boards all over Bengal. The Chittagong 
District Board resolved to undertake 
the re- excavation of private tanks. 

Towns havo ruled, are ruling and 
will be ruling too in future. London, 
Paris, Berlin, Rome, Leningrad 
Washington — our own Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, Simla, Delhi — have 
tho privilege to wield tho respective 
governmental machineries. But there 
is an obvious, too palpable, difference 
between Indian cities and foreign ones 
just named. The difference lies, in 
the possession of Independence. It is a 
fundamental one. 



MAHABHABATA STUDIES-I 

By P. P. S. Saitri, BA. ( Oxon ) 


Southern and Northern Bccensions : 

Which is ihore ancient and authentic ? 

In our Introduction to Vol. I, * we 
called attention to the two outstanding 
recensions of the Mahabharata, the 
Northern and the Southern. It is 
very interesting to observe that some 
of the main features of the Southern 
Recension bad already been fixed as 
early as the 11th century (cir. 1022 
A. 0.) when the great Tolugu Poet 
Nannaya Bhatta wrote his famous 
Andhra Bharatamu. The object of 
Nannaya was to epitomise Vyasa’s work 
approximating closely to the original 
without leaving the main incidents and 
anecdotes as far as possible. But the 
real value of Nannaya’s work for our 
purpose is that he was also careful to 
state, in his translation of the Parva- 
sangrahadhyaya, the number of stanzas 
in each of the 18 Parvans of the Maha- 
bharata. This furnishes us with a de- 
finite landmark in the history of Maha- 
bharata literature as we are authori- 
tatively informed by a trustworthy 
writer of the definite scope and hulk of 
the Mahabharata in his own days. In 
the Parvasangrahadhyaya, he enume- 
rates the number of stanzas in each 
Parvan. (See at the end the compara- 
tive table giving the enumeration 
according to the Northorn Recension, 
Nannaya and most of the Southern 
manuscripts we have been using for 
our edition of the Southern Recension.) 
The conclusion is irresistible that at 
any rate about the tenth century A.D., 
the Southern Recension held the field 
as the more authentic and reliable ver- 
sion of the Mahabharata. Indeed, that 


the Southorn Recension was the only 
rocension available before the tenth cqq. 
tury A. D. seems to bo far more pro- 
bablo than otherwisb. 

Utgikar, in his valuable introduction 
to the tontafcivo edition of the Virata- 
parva issuod by B. 0. R. I. as early as 
1923, has already referred to the out- 
standing feature of the Southern Re- 
cension in that it is closely allied to 
the Javanese Recension of the Maha- 
bharata which was constituted in 996 
A. D. A comparison of the Southern 
Recension with Juniboll's famous edi- 
tion of the Javanese Rocension will 
boar this out more fully. 

Besides, a critical examination of the 
Mahabharata so far published by I>. 0. 
R. I. (1-5 fascicules) with the Southern 
Rocension already published by us, 
will also reveal the overwhelming 
correspondence of the Southorn Recen- 
sion with the Kashmir manuscripts on 
which the constituted Text of the Poona 
Edition is mainly basod. 

Tho fact that the Southorn Rocon- 
siou which has already boon definitely 
fixed by Nannaya as early as the 11th 
centry A. D. finds its counterparts in 
Greater India, in far-off Java as well as 
in distant Kashmir, goes a long way 
indeed to substantiate our claim that, 
verily, tho Southern Recension is the 
more authentic and reliable version and 
perhaps the only Recension that was 
current in India before the 9th century 
A. D. 

How then are we to reconcile the 
differences in bulk of the Southern 
Recension which comes up close on 
100,000 stanzas and the Northern 


Mahabharata— Southern Recension— published by V. Ramaswaml Sastrulu & Sons, Madras- 
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Recension which does not exceed 86,000 
stanzas, if tho Bombay Edition of the 
Text with Nilakantha's Bhavadipa is 
taken as the standard representative of 
the Northern Becension ? It has been 
the practice to assume till now that the 
Northern Beconsion is generally the 
more reliable text and that tho Southern 
Recension has been subjected to a 
largo variety of interpolations, — thanks 
to the imaginative and invontivo skill 
of the Southern redactors — to such an 
extent that its prosont bulk comes close 
upon 100,000 stanzas. Wo have alroady 
remarked that the bulk of the Southern 
Recension lias already boon fixed round 

100.000 stanzas even in the 11th 
century A.D., so that not much room 
was loft for Southern Redactors to have 
their free play after that date and we 
have also affirmed that the general 
nature of the Javanese Becension which 
must have loft India two or three 
conturies earlier, if not still oarlior, sup- 
ports in genoral the main tendencies of 
the Southern Becension. May it not be 
possible, therefore, that tho Northern 
Recension, whose representatives are 
found all over Middle India in greater 
numbers represents a mutilated and has- 
tily put together composition of tho Mid- 
dle Indian Bedactors, who could not lay 
their hands on all manuscripts of the 
Mahabharata and were perforce obliged 
to make the best of a bad bargain, and 
were therefore able to got at only 

86.000 stanzas and not at tho full 
Mahabharata? Indeed, this seems to 
be quite probable as we know that, on 
and after the 10th century A. D., 
Northern, Western, Middle and Eastern 
India were all successively subject to a 
large number of predatory invasions of 
varying intensity, that Hindu life with 
all its religious and spiritual moorings 
Was certainly not blessed with either 
the necessary safety or enthusiastic 
encouragement in these lands till very 

40 


reeently. Nilakantha, who wrote his 
famous Bhavadipa about the 16th 
Century A.D., had therefore to toil 
under circumstances which could not 
have vouchsafed to him the best of 
conditions, or even all the help in 
manuseript material that would have 
been essential for his huge undertaking. 
Even Nilakantha’s work is pronounced 
by Utgikar to be based on 'inferior and 
interpolated texts* and it is interesting 
to note that tho Southern Becension, as 
opposed to the Northern, which after 
Nilakanth.Vs time got itself stereo* 
typed, being mainly based on his own 
text, is really found unmutilated iu 
just those regions where tho political 
conditions wore more calm and undis- 
turbed, to wife. Kashmir iu the extreme 
north and tho Chola and Bandy a king* 
dorns in the extreme south. 

We are, therefore, of opinion that it 
is quite probable that the Southern 
Beoension is really the more ancient 
and authentic version of tho Mahabha- 
rata and probably that it was the only 
Beoension current in India prior to the 
9th century A.D. 

In so far as the Adiparvan is concern- 
ed, we are able to point out six distin- 
guishing marks as peculiarly 
characteristic of tho Southern Beoea- 
sion. Those are : — 

(1) Tho complete omission in the 
Southern Becension of any reference to 
Ganesa’s boing suggested by Brahma 
and invoked by Vyasa to be his scribe 
in tho first chapter. 

(2) The complete omission in tho 
Southern Beoension of any reference 
soon after the above episode, to the 
tradition of the Mahabharata having 
been composed by Vyasa originally in 
sixty lakhs of stanzas out of which one 
lakh of stanzas alone was given out to 
the world of mortals aud even that only 
indirectly through the mouth of Vai- 
sampayaua. 
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(3^ Tho enumeration of the number 
of stanzas and chapters in each of the 
eighteen Parvans, as narrated in the 
second chapter of the Southern Beoen- 
sion, varies widely from that given out 
in tho Northern Bocension. 

(4) The transposition of the Yayati 
and Sakuntala episodes, which in the 
Southern Bocension follows the normal 
and chronological order, whereas in the 


Northern Beoension, Sakuntala pro. 
cedes the Yayati episode, 

(5) The complete omission in the 
Northern Bocension of tho Nalayani- 
yopakhyana, as narrated in the 189th 
ohapter in the Southern Bocension. 

(6) The omission in the Northern 
Bocension of the incidents narrated in 
chapters 207, 208 and 209 (1-33}) of the 
Southern Bocension. 


SELECTIONS FROM ADIIYATMA RAMAYANA 

ABANYA KANDA: OHAPTEB IV 
Bama’s Discourse on Maya and Vijnana 
( i Continued from previous issue) 


trrl&jT^it : WTTOTI farm: II 

aftoef fwr-T smpifa ^ 

II \o II 

sfk: The Jiva or individual 
soul from these (gross and 
subtle elements, mind, etc.) 

different is) (a: i*r 

even he, the individual soul) ftir- 
tpi: not subject to pain or misery 
q w i w i the Supreme Soul (vrqfo is) 
that of Jiva fww in tho 
matter of acquiring higher know- 
ledge swift means also ^ 
from me ^ hear. 

30. The Jiva is different from these 1 . 
He himself is verily the Supremo Soul, 
whom misery does not touch. Do thou 
hear from Me the means for tho ac- 
quisition of the higher knowledge re- 
garding that 2 Jiva. 

[1. Those which were doctored to consti- 
tute tho threo kinds of bodios, gross, subtle 
and Aiswara (Cf. last part).] 

[2. That*' is used with an emphasis. For 
the ignorant think that tho Jiva is some- 
thing entirely different from the Supreme 


Soul and apparently at the mercy of blind 
forces causing pain and misery.] 

hhptrsptt, n vi n 

sfar: The word * Jiva ’ =q and 
wnwr tho expression ‘Supreme 
Soul’ =q and. qqfa: (*refa) are syno- 
nyms 3T3f about these two viz., Jiva 
and Supreme Soul con- 

sciousness of separateness h (*&- 
«n) should not be entertained am 
besides (in addition to tho fact 
of identity) i.e., sfft wnyift ^ 
in the Jiva and Supreme Soul 
jtrrr: impossibility of being 
limited by time and space (ffi 
there is). 

31. ‘Jiva’ and 'Supremo Soul * are 
synonymous torms designating one and 
tho same entity that is incapable of 
being limited 3 by space and time. The 
aspirant therefore should never enter- 
tain any notion of their being separate. 

[3. oan also be explained as the 

absenoe (SRPTl) of ogoism and pride 
In that ease, it lorms with ^ 
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one o< the tramorom virtues to bo cultivated 
by the aspirant.] 

The remaining portion of verse 31 
and the snooeeding verses desoribe the 
means for the aoqaisition of higher 
knowledge. 

... qfbnSii* ti n 

ImWkKWMI SRgfr l|\XII 

wiwNq^ajfk: &n<n slewing it 

n u ii 

fn^Rrll 3PR*rcR|lRM rtRI || 

WlfvF: p?KRRifeg II || 

5SfPreFTik ftvf farlFT *TCdT 5PH II 
Wfa *Rfc*Pt *l^5W5Rftr4T flicf: II \'l II 

Hi$d^*fa«rgra%: s$<i ^ n II 

abandonment of 
conceit and of the tendency to 
injure others by thought, word 
or deed, etc., w^nfe-RfjR bearing, 
without complaint or resentment 
insults, etc., coming from others 
anr likewiso w# under all condi- 
tions 4Rshdi straightforwardness 
(lit. absence of crookedness) *pit- 
TOWKffiqi qfv&iR devotedly 
serving the holy preceptor by 
thought, word and deed Rranwrar- 
external (bodily) and inter- 
nal (of emotions, etc.,) purifica- 
tion sRumifeg in the performance 
of good works faren steadiness 
’RtaroKs: restraint or control of 
mind, speeoh and body r and 
^Stewards enjoyments 
indifference or absence of desire 
freedom from sense of 
“ I ” wri likewise rrrrrii^rr re- 
flecting on birth, old age, etc. 

towards son, wife, 


wealth, eto. srafru; non-attach- 
ment (spri or) absence 

of (special) love ?pn likewise 
always hwPisim^ when pleasant 
and unpleasant situations oome 
of the mind wrai equipoise 
Rfir in me, namely Bama Rqf- 
FFt (conceived of as) the soul of 
everything qfir: fixing of 

the mind with no other thought 

staying 

in places pure and free from 
crowds vulgar (here) op- 

posed to spiritual practices RR*Kh 
with groups of people always 
wrfit: abandonment of delight R 
and verily there should 

be. 

31-36- The aspirant aftor the highest 
wisdom should abandon conceit and 
suppress all tendencies to retaliate, re- 
sent or even complain 4 when subjected 
to insults, etc., by others. In his deal- 
ings he should nover resort to crooked 
methods. (In order to be guided along 
proper linos) ho should forthwith seek 
out a competent teacher, and on being 
accepted by one, dedicato himself 
whole-heartedly to his service 5 . Accord- 
ing to his instructions) the aspirant 
Bhouid purify himself externally as well 
as internally and acquire steadiness 
in the performance of meritorious acts®. 
His mind, speech and body, ho should 
repeatedly restrain 7 until thoy become 
indifferent to the objects of their enjoy- 
ment. The feeling of egoism too should 
be rooted out and the attachment 8 to 
family, wealth and other possessions 
overcome by constant reflections upon 
birth, old age, 9 etc. Under all circum- 
stances, pleasant or unpleasant, ho 
should preservo a sense of calm and 
equipoise. By such means he should 
endeavour to fix his mind entirely on 
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Me Bama, oonoeivlng Me as the soul 
of everything. To facilitate such prac- 
tice, he should dwell in holy places 
where crowds 10 may not disturb him. 
Indeed, he should never long for the 
oompany of vulgar people who run 
after worldly enjoyments and are 
opposed to spiritual praotioes. 

[4. This habit of enduring all sorrows 
without retaliation (STSRft- 
SRR^fsR 1 ) or brooding or lamontation 
PtefmrR [cf) * s * a technically known as 
Titiksha, can also bo explained as 

‘enemy*. An onomy may not always stop 
with more insult. Ho may use violence, but 
tho aspirant should not allow himsolf to bo 
provoked into retaliation.] 

[0. In the Gita, tho Lord advises Arjuna 
to know the highest truths by pro- 

strating himself bofote the Guru 
and by questioning him affcor due 

servioe(^faPTTj. 

[6. Tho importance of meritorious aots is 
specially pointed out by tho Lord in tho Gita, 
whero Ho montions that Yajnas, gifts and 
penanoos (*^McW:3r4) are never to ho 
stopped (q- aB they aro of supremo 

va,uo (wri ta 

[7. Forcing tho mind to think of the 
higher Self will constitute ^3" of tho miud, 
while refusal to return insult for insult and 
injury for injury will be of spoeoh and 
body. Theso threo kinds of Tapas aro dealt 
with more elaborately in tho Gita, XVII. 
14-16.] 

[8. Whatever stands in tho way of unbro- 
ken consciousness of the presence of the 
Supremo, should bo rooted out. Family, 
etc., are singled out since tho attachment to 


them is most natural and oommon to all 
and therefore most difficult to get oyer, re- 
move or sublimate.] 

[9. By constantly thinking of what ocoa- 
slons 'rebirth* and what miseries have to be 
undergone by the embodied being, dlspassloQ 
or Yairagya arises in the mind and the 
hankering after sensual pleasures gets 
attenuated.] 

[10. Staying In solitary plaoe 0 (ftfog. 
and abaenoe of longing for tha 
oompany of peopla^^f^f; 5^^) are 
specially pointod out in tho Gita.] 

faqfltGMn: u n 

Always thoacqui. 

sition of higher knowledge of 
Atman sdfr: effort 
contemplation on the truths pro- 
claimed by the Vedanta (*r and 
there should bo) 3%: (above) 
mentioned grf: by theso ($r: qua- 
lities) fnsT knowledge, comes 
about (5%) : by cultivating 
opposite qualities calamity 
(here) continuance of Samsara 
or round of births and deaths 
(^f<t comes about). 

37. His onorgies should thus be 
directed only to tho acquisition of tha 
knowledge of Atman and to tho con- 
templation of the truths proclaimed by 
tho Vedanta. By following these stops 
the highest knowledge dawns on his 
mind while a contrary mode of life 
results in tho continuance of the round 
of births and deaths. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 

Indian Culture in Foreign Landi 


It is often believed that Indian 
thought exercised a profound influence 
on the onlture of Anoient Qreeoe and 
Western Asia, But few attempts have 
been made till now to And out exactly 
the nature of this influence and ascer- 
tain the extent of its operation. Vague 
generalisations there are in abundance , 
but exaot statements supported by faots 
and figures few. Under such circum- 
stances, one will be highly interested to 
read what Prof, Jagadisan M. Kutnar- 
appa, M.A , Ph. D„ says in the Novem- 
ber issue of the Aryan Path regarding 
India's contribution to the anoient 
world in one respect, w'?., that of reli- 
gion. His article entitled 'Buddhist 
Missionaries of Asoka’ s makes some 
clear and definite statements about this 
point. He says, " Did Asoka’s Bud- 
dhist missionaries contribute much to 
the life and thought of Western Asia 
and Greece ? It is no doubt difficult to 
point out exactly what contributions 
were made by them, but the missiona- 
ries and his Buddhist ambassadors 
certainly carried over far moro Indian 
ideas to Europe and Egypt than wore 
Grecian, Egyptian and Jewish ideas 
brought to Persia and India. The 
fertilization and fecundating influences, 
as Dwight Goddard points out, were at 
their height in the third and second 

centuries B.O., that is, at the time 

Emperor Asoka reigned, — and register- 
ed themselves in the rise of now sects 
and philosophies everywhere. In Egypt 
they appeared as the Hermetic and 
Kabalistio and Pythagorean schools of 
thought ; in Greece and Romo by the 
extraordinary rise of the mystery reli- 
fi^ns, the worship of Isis and Osiris, of 
Bionysiug, of the Great Mother and 
Mithnt; it showed itsolf in the trans- 
formation of Grook philosophy of 
Pjrc-Aristotelian typo to later Sfcoi- 
eism, Neo-Pythagoreanism and Neo- 
platonism,— all of whioh were an in- 
Boparable blend of Oriental mystioism 
Greek thought. Zeno, the first 
' 4oio » being a Syrian, was a child of the 


East and the establishment of stole 
philosophy in the West paved the way 
for Buddhism. From Xenophanes to 
Zeno in the days of Asoka, the teach- 
ing of Buddha was gradually made 
popular in western parts, bo much so, 
that Demetrius, who was about that 
time the librarian of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phos, urged his master to seoure the 
sacred books of India and those of the 
Jews. 

Furthermore, even the institution of 
monastioism must be taken as a dis- 
tinct contribution of Buddhism to the 
West, for the anoient Egyptians, Baby- 
lonians and Hebrews had no monks. 
They were neither celibate nor ascetic 
in their ideas. But in India the ascetic 
seems to have appeared first even before 
the time of Buddha. Hence it seems 
reasonable to suppose that the monas- 
tic ideas must have been carried ovor 
to the West by Buddhists and spread by 
them not only in those parts but also 
in China, Mexico and Peru. In tho 
West tho monastic and ascetio ideas 
wore first adopted by the Essenes of 
Palestine and tho Therapoutao of 
Egypt They were also a common fea- 
ture of tho Gnostic sects of Alexandria 
who were the Christian philosophers 
learned in tho current religious and 
supposod scientific ideas of Elousia, 
Persia, Egypt and of Buddhism, The 
influonco of Buddhism over tho later 
Gnostic sects is now generally admit- 
ted and in his History of Indian Lite - 
rature t Prof, Weber goes to the extent 
of saying that tho influence that the 
Sankhya-Yoga philosophy exercised 
during the first centuries upon the 
development of Gnosticism in Asia 
Minor is unmistakablo. 

Somo hold tho view that the monas- 
tic settlements on the Jordan and tho 
Nila owe their origin to the influence 
of Buddhist Missionaries. Tho hermit 
settlors in tho Deserts of Judea and 
Jordan aud on tho Dead Soa were 
known as Essone9 All that is known 
about tbo Essenes and their habits of 
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Ufe reminds one more of Hindu asoetios 
and Buddhist monk fraternities, ard 
that is no wonder since, as Dr. Goddard 
points out, in the list of resemblanoes 
of Essenism to Judaism and Buddhism, 
its resemblanoes to Buddhism out- 
number the former three to one. This 
is significant. It is not at all surpris- 
ing if suoh preponderance of points of 
similarity has driven some soholars to 
the conclusion that Essenism was 
brought into existence by Buddhist 
missionaries* Even if that position 
seem untenable, we are led, in view of 
their striking likeness, to maintain that 
Buddhism must have considerably 
influenced Essenism, imparting to it 
some of its important characteristics- 

A similar hermit settlement on the 
bank of the Nile in the neighbourhood 
of Alexandria was known as the Thera- 
peutae. This seot, like the Essenes, 
was also an ascetic order of the pre- 
Christian Judaism. Even here the 
influence of Buddhism has been clearly 
reoognised in its precepts and modes of 
life. Dean Mansel, therefore, maintains 
that <( the philosophy and rites of the 
Therapeuts of Alexandria were duo to 
the Buddhist Missionaries who visited 


Egypt." Whatever may or may not he 
true in regard to the Buddhist origin of 
these scots, this muoh is oertain : that 
these pre-Christian movements prepared 
the way for Jesus as well as for the 
missionary work of St. Paul; and 
seooudly, that they developed out of 
the thought seeds that had been oarrled 
over from Buddhist India. Even Neo- 
Platonism represented mainly by Philo, 
Plotinus and Porphyry, appears to be 
an aspeot of this Therapeutio movement 
of Alexandria ; and Lassen traces both 
Neo-PJatonism and Gnostioism finally 
back to the thought-currents of India. 
Likewise Prof. Garbe offers abundant 
evidence for the derivation of Pytha- 
gorean views from Indian sources. 
Even so great a thinker as Plato 
appears to have his i self-oomplaoenoy , 
disturbed by Oriental speculations, and 
his philosophy, as E. J. Urwick points 
out in his thought-provoking volume, 
The Message of Plato , seems to claim 
Eastern and Western Ancestry." 

The above account is a pointed pre- 
sentation of India’s influence on the 
roligious thought of the ancient world. 
It will be equally iuterosting to know 
how she affected the secular thought of 
tho world during the samo period. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Dim DttSYA ViVEKA : Translated by 
Stvami Nikhilananda • Published ly 
the Sri Bamakrishna Asrama , Mysore . 
Price Be . 2. 

Drg-Drsya-Viveka, as tho name 
itself shows, is an enquiry into the 
distinction between the ’seer” and the 
“seen". Starting from the ordinary 
conception of "forms" as the "seen” and 
the "eye" as the "seer”, it steps succes- 
sively behind the senses and the mind 
and after revealing how from the rela- 
tive standpoint they too constitute the 
"seen," comes to a decisive stop with 
"Consciousness", the eternal witness of 
all internal ohanges. The experiences 
of the waking and dream states are 
treated as mere modifications of the 
mind and the idea of the embodied self 
is aeolared as falsely superimposed upon 
the witness. The most valuable feature 


of the book is its detailed description 
of the various kinds of concentrations 
(Samadhis) by mastering which all 
suporimpositions causing "actual feel - 
ings u of separateness, limitations and 
grief can be removed and Brahman 
realised in "whatever object the mind 
is directed to”. All these difficult 
topics are discussed within the brief 
compass of forty-six vctbos (of the 
smallest metre), and Swami Nikhil- 
ananda has done a great service to all 
English-knowing students of Vedanta 
by adding to his translation exhaustive 
and scholarly notes without which, 
we are sure, the compressed subject 
matter would bo impossible to com- 
prehend. Mr. V. Subrahmania Iyer, 
the well-known Vedantio scholar, and 
the Betired Registrar of the University 
of Mysore, has written a fitting fore* 



news And reports 


word to the volume and the translator 
himself has in his Introduction briefly 
discussed the authorship of the treatise. 
The study of this book will serve as a 
good preparation for higher studies in 
Vedanta. 

Hindu Mysticism and Modern 
Thought :By 5. Periathambi , B . A . 
Printed at the Express Printing Works , 
Dehiwala , Ceylon • 

As the author remarks in his Intro- 
duction, it has now become im- 
possible to escape the influence of what 
are described as the discoveries and 
triumphs of science. The examination 
of the ruling systems of thought or 
belief in the light of the results of 
scientific research is thus a paramount 
duty imposed upon the present genera- 
tion by the necessities of the time, 
"whether it be our concern to protect 
time-worn beliefs from the onset of 
new forces or to And the truth for its 
own sake”* In this treatise marked 
'Religion and Life Series, No. 1” 
Mr. Periathambi most appropriately 
draws the attention of Hindu, and for 
the matter of that, of all other young 
men to the dangers of a situation in 
which false and fallacious views are 
often presented to them as "scientific 
truths" of unquestioned validity. There 
is for example the contention that the 


m 

order and system to which soienoe 
has "reduced” the universe, but 
which in reality science has only been 
able to peep into and “note,” has effec- 
tively removed all need for the exis- 
tence or the intervention of a God. 
Mr. Periathambi gives the fitting re- 
tort that no man can have any regard 
or esteem for a God who creates only a 
chaotic and disorderly universe, and 
that the very establishment of the unity 
and continuity of nature in all its 
procossos becomes but a greater support 
for the belief in an immanent God. 
How far the process by which percep- 
tjal knowledge, on which scientific in- 
vestigations are basod, can bo free from 
"errors," and other allied topics are dis- 
cussed at greater length, and the 
methods which (Hindu) mystics adopt- 
ed for the purification of their in- 
tellect and the development of their 
sense of "intuition” are presented by 
way of contrast. The treatise is full of 
valuable matter, and if some should 
regard sound reasoning as insufficient 
to warrant suspicions about the validity 
of all "scientific” claims, the opinions 
of great scientists and other eminent 
thinkers have boon profusely quoted for 
their benefit. We eagerly await the 
publication of tho other tracts that the 
learned author has in view. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


R. K. Mission Relief Work 

The Governing Body of the R. K. 
Mission has published a short account 
of the various relief activities organised 
by it during 1929 and 1930. The first 
place where relief on a large scale be- 
came^ necessary was Assam, where the 
districts of Caohar and Sylhet were 
stricken with heavy floods in June 
1929. The suffering was greater in 
Sylhet since the water lingered for a 
*°Qg time and seriously affeoted culti- 
vation. The flood was followed by a 
•caroity of good drinking water, which 
le its turn led to an outbreak ofdiar- 
Jboea, dysentery, etc. The ^ Mission 
therefore opened two dispensaries where 
°ver 2000 patients were treated. Be- 


sides distributing rice, cloth, dis- 
infectant, cattle-food etc., a sum of 
Rs. 4,303 was spent in tho construction 
and repair of huts. In August 1929 a 
similar disaster overtook Midnapur. 
With the resources offered by the non- 
official Relief Committee, the Mission 
was able to organise relief through its 
Tamluk centre- For these two reliefs 
the total receipts came to about 
Rs. 44,000 and the expenses to about 
Rs. 41,000. Cholera relief was also 
undertaken during this period, in two 
places, Burdwan and Purnea. Houses 
and tanks were disinfected, and tube- 
wells caused to be sunk. The total 
number of oases treated was over 200* 
In Manbhum and in Howrah some 
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havoc was caused by fire and over 30 
families were supplied with house- 
building materials. On the ocoasion 
of the Kumbhamela celebrations in 
Allahabad in January 1930, the Mission 
started outdoor dispensaries in the 
most crowded areas. Altogether 6210 
patients wore treated ; and as a preven- 
tion against cholera, the Mission, with 
the help of the Bengal Health Depart- 
ment, inoculated 6375 pilgrims on board 
the steamers and at the railway stations. 
In addition to these afflictions, now 
calamities have begun to appear in the 
shape of communal riots and indiscri- 
minate looting by hooligans. Dacca and 
Mymensing suffered very badly from 
these in 1930. Belief was given to over 
a thousand people, rice, cloth, husking 
rams, fishing-nets, carpenters' tools, 
utensils of various kinds, being some of 
the numerous articles distributed by 
the Mission. The branch centres of the 
Mission also undertook relief measures 
in their own areas. The Bangoon 
centre, for instance, organised flood and 
earthquake reliefs in Arakan and Pegu 
while the Bombay Ashrama started 
flood and loot relief in Sind. The 
Madras Math conducted flood and 
oyclone relief in Tanjore and Chingle- 
put districts between October 1930 and 
February 1931. After describing these 
activities and adding a list of similar 
works undertaken over since 1896, the 
report explains how it is the Mission’s 
Provident Belief Fund that enables it 
to take prompt measures wherever 
necessary, and winds up with an appeal 
to the sympathetic public to contribute 
their mite and help the Mission to 
have in readiness at all times adequate 
resources for promptly rendering this 
kind of valuable servioe to suffering 
humanity. 

The R. K. Mission Sevasram, 
Kankhal (Hardwar) 

As in preceding years, patients from 
every part of British India and the 
Native States found refuge in the 
Sevasram during the year 1930 also. 
783 indoor patients were admitted of 
whom 750 were cured and discharged. 


The number at the out-door hospital 
came to 39, 589, of whioh 18,079 wore 
fresh oases. In the out- door department 
besides medical relief, 122 patients 
were also supplied with diet and nocos- 
sary clothing. The Sevasram has pur- 
chased a plot of adjoining land for tho 
erection of Workers’ quarters, Best- 
liouse, etc. The management has mado 
arrangements to perpetuate the memo-' 
rios of relatives eto., of suoh persons 
who may like to contribute the amount 
required for ereoting one or mure 
rooms, or for maintaining one or moro 
in-pationt beds. Thoro is accommoda- 
tion for 66 in-patient bods at presont. 
Of these, 12 have been permanently 
endowed at tho rate of Bs. 3,000 a bod. 
It is hoped' that tho generous public 
will come to the help of tho Sovasram 
and place its labour of lovo on a per- 
manent footing by endowing the re- 
maining 51 beds as well. Thoro is a 
small library in the Sovasram for tho 
benefit of the workers and of the nume- 
rous Vidyarfchis who live in the neigh- 
bourhood. The books, magazines and 
newspapers have been recoivod gratis. 
There is also a Night School attached 
to tho Sovasram and providing primary 
education to the children of the local 
depressed classes. During the year 
there were 35 boys on the roll. 

R. K. Sevashram, Araria, Purnea 

This Sevashram has now run its 
course for full six years and during this 
period the Executive Committee has put 
forth strenuous efforts to popularise the 
Ashram and plaoe it on a sound basis 
with the co-operation of the generous 
public. Up till now the principal 
function has been to distribute Homeo- 
pathic medicines free to the needy ana 
tho poor. Tho average daily attend- 
ance of patients is about 40. Besides 
this work, the Sevashram imparts 
moral and religious instruction by 
means of lectures, religious sittings 
etc., and by allowing the public to rea 
the works of Swami Vivekananda an 
other books from its small Library. A 
present the institution is run with two 
monks from the Belur Math. 




" Let the lion of Vedanta roar " 

Let me tell yon, strongth is what wo want, and the first stop In getting 
strength is to uphold tho Upanishada and boliovo that “ I am the Atman" , 

—Swami Vivekananda 
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PRAYER 

a* 

qM jtwni i fdwiRt fsssifir i 
qfttlur gsft i wfa wwti ahi » 
sftsRq i 

qrggw *nu 35U1 i st gfaat ^ng n 

May we go beyond Bin— our enemy— being freed from im- 
purity by the ever-holy presence of the Divine that purifies all,— 
being purified by which holy, all-pervading, eternal Presence man 
gets rid of evil 1 

May the adorable, pure, luminous, glorious, Divine Presence 
that leads to the Highest Bliss, that grants* manifold blessings— 
ensure our possession of the Greatest Beatitude 1 

Taittibiya Bbabmana 
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THE BIRTH OP RELIGION* 

By Swcmi Vivekananda 


§ HE beautiful flowers of the 
forest with their many-colour- 
ed petals, nodding their heads, 
jumping, leaping, playing with every 
breeze; the beautiful birds with 
their gorgeous plumage, their sweet 
songs echoing through every forest 
glade— they were there yesterday, 
my solace, my companion, and to- 
day they are gone: where? My 
playmates,— the companions of my 
joy and sorrow, my pleasure and 
pastime -they- also are gone- 
where? Those that nursed me 
when I was a child, who all through 
their lives had but one thought for 
me -that of doing every thing for 
me, they also are gone. Everyone, 
everything is gone, is going and 
will go. Where do they go ? This 
was the question that pressed for 
an answer in the mind of the 
primitive man. “ Why so ?” you 
may ask, “ Did he not see every- 
thing decomposed, reduced to dust 
before him ? Why should he trouble 
his head at all about where they 
go?" 

To the primitive man everything 
is living in the first place, and to 
him death in the sense of annihila- 
tion has no meaning at all. People 
come to him, go away and come 
again. Sometimes they go away and 
do not come. Therefore in the 
most ancient language of the world 


death is always expressed by some 
sort of going. This is the begining 
of religion. Thds the primitive 
man was searching everywhere for 
a solution of his difficulty— where 
do they all go ? 

There is the morning sun radiant 
in his glory, bringing light and 
warmth and joy to a sleeping world, 
slowly he travels and alas, he also 
disappears, down, down below : but 
the next day he appears again— 
glorious, beautiful. And there is the 
lotus- that wonderful flower in the 
Nile, the Indus and the Tigris, the 
birthplaces of civilisation— opening 
in the morning as the solar rays 
strike its closed petals and with 
the waning sun shutting up again. 
Some were there, then, who came 
and went and got up from their 
graves revivified. This was the first 
solution. The sun and the lotus 
are therefore the chief symbols in 
the most ancient religions. Why 
these symbols ?— because abstract 
thought, whatever that be, when ex- 
pressed, is bound to come clad in 
visible, tangible, gross garments. 
This is the law. The idea of the 
passing out as not out of existence 
but in it, and only as a change, a 
momentary transformation, had to 
be expressed, and reflexively that 
object which strikes the senses and 
goes vibrating to the mind and calls 


* Ibis is S writing of tbe 8\yami that bas hitherto remained unpublished. 
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op a new idea, is bound to be taken 
up as the support, the nucleus round 
which the new idea spreads itself 
for an expression. And so the sun 
and the lotus were the first sym- 
bols. There are deep holes every- 
where— so dark and so dismal ; 
down is all dark and frightful ; 
underwater we cannot see, open 
our eyes though we may; up is 
light, all light, even in night the 
beautiful starry hosts shedding their 
light. Where do they go then, 
those I love? Not certainly down 
in that dark, dark place, but up, 
above in the realm of Everlasting 
Light. That required a new symbol. 
Here is fire with its glowing 
wonderful tongues of flame— eating 
up a forest in a short time, cooking 
the food, giving warmth and driving 
wild animals away,- this life- 
giving, life-saving fire; and then 
the flames— they all go upwards, 
never downwards. Here then was 
another — this fire that carries them 
upwards to the places of light -the 
connecting link between us and 
them that have passed over to the 
region of light. "Thou Ignis,” 
begins the oldest human record, 
“our messenger to the bright ones.” 
So they put food and drink and 
whatever they thought would be 
pleasing to these “bright ones” into 
the fire. This was the beginning 
of sacrifice. 

So far the first question was 
solved, at least as far as to satisfy 
the needB of these primitive men. 
Then came the other question. 
Whence have all this come ? Why 
did it not come first ? — because we 


remember a sudden change more. 
Happiness, joy, addition, enjoyment 
make not such a deep impression 
on our mind as unhappiness, sorrow 
and subtraction. Our nature is 
joy, enjoyment, pleasure and 
happiness. Anything that violent- 
ly breaks it makes a deeper impres- 
sion than the natural course. So 
the problem of death was the first 
to be solved as the great disturber. 
Then with more advancement came 
the other question : Whence they 
came ? Everything that lives 
moves; we move, our will moves 
our limbs, our limbs manufacture 
forms under the control of our will. 
Everything then that moved had a 
will in it as the motor, to the man- 
child of ancient times as it is to 
the child-man of the present day. 
The wind has a will, the clouds, 
the whole of nature is full of 
separate wills, minds and souls. 
They are creating all this just as 
we manufacture many things ; they 
—the "devas,” the “Elohims,’’ are 
the creators of all this. 

Now in the meanwhile society 
was growing up. In society there 
was the king — why not among the 
bright ones, the Elohims? There- 
fore there was a supreme “deva,” 
an Elohim-Jahveh, God of gods — 
the one God who by His single will 
has created all this— even the 
" bright ones”. But as He has 
appointed different stars and 
planets, so He has appointed 
different “devas” or angels to 
preside over different functions of 
nature, — some over death, some 
over birth, etc. One supreme being, 
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supreme by being infinitely more 
powerful than the rest, is the com- 
mon conception in the two great 
sources of all religions, the Aryan 
and Semitic races. But here the 
Aryans take a new start, a grand 
deviation. Their God was not only 
a supreme being but He was the 
Dyaus Piter, the Father in heaven. 
This is the beginning of Love. The 
Semitic God is only a thunderer, 
only the terrible one, the mighty 
Lord of hosts. To all these the 
Aryan added a new idea, that of a 
Father. And the divergence be- 
comes more and more obvious all 
through further progress, which in 
fact stopped at this place in the 
Semitic branch of the human race. 
The God of the Somitic is not to be 
seen, nay, it is death to see Him ; 
the God of the Aryan can not only 
be seen but He is the goal of being; 
the one aim of life is to see Him. 
The Semitic obeys his King of 
kings for fear of punishment and 
keeps His commandments. The 


Aryan loves hiB father and furtheron 
he adds his mother, his friend. And 
“ love me, love my dog," they Bay. 
So each one of His creatures should 
be loved, because they are His. To 
the Semitic this life is an outpost 
where we are posted to test our 
fidelity ; to the Aryan this life is on 
the way to our goal. To the Semi- 
tic if we do our duty well we shall 
have an ever-joyfulhomein heaven. 
To the Aryan that home is God 
Himself. To the Semitic serving 
God is a means to an end, namely, 
the pay, which is joy and enjoyment. 
To the Aryan enjoyment or misery 
— everything is a means, and the end 
is God. The Semitic worships God 
to go to heaven. The Aryan rejects 
heaven to go to God. In short, this 
is the main difference. The aim 
and end of the Aryan life is to see 
God, to see the face of the Beloved, 
because without Him he cannot 
live. “ Without Thy presence, the 
sun, the moon and the stars lose 
their light.” 
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f HE heads of celigioas institu- 
tions all tho world over are 
in these days feeling not a little 
alarmed at the growing unpopula- 
rity of places of worship with a 
large body of men, and at the de- 
crease of attendance at services and 
other forms of divine communion. 
The cinemas and the restaurants 
are becoming, it is said, as popular 
with the cultured as they are with 
the man in the street, and priests 
and religious teachers are making 
desperate efforts to make the places 
of worship more attractive to all 
classes of people. We heard the 
other day that as an inducement 
for people to attend church services, 
a clergyman offered to make 
arrangements for the game of tennis 
for those who went to his church. 
But it may perhaps be startling to 
many in foreign lands to hear that 
in India just the reverse has been 
happening for some time past. A 
large body of Hindus, classed as 
"untouchables” by the orthodox 
sections, want to gain entrance into 
temples and worship God as other 
Hindus do, but the higher caste 
Hindus who have control over these 
temples do not like them to go in 
lest they should pollute the holy 
atmosphere of these places. For 
centuries past the orthodox Hindu 
has been holding this view with 
*cgard to the untouchables’ right of 
entering temples, but the question 
has however become prominent 


today, because tho untouchables in 
some parts of the country are in 
these days insisting on their right to 
enter temples and the caste Hindus 
are resisting such claims with 
all their might. This has led to 
Satyagrahas in front of temples in 
several parts of India. 

The dispute over the question of 
temple entry is however only an 
acute manifestation of a malignant 
disease that has been ravaging the 
Hindu society for long ages in the 
past. In origin, this practice of 
uutouchability might have been 
akin to the colour-bar that exists 
in the European colonies of today — 
a system of segregation devised by 
dominant groups with a view to 
prevent the free intermixture of 
people differing widely in cultural 
and racial characteristics. In 
India, however, the historical 
antecedents that gave rise to the 
bar have been long forgotten, and 
the manifest differences of racial 
descent, which at one time might 
have been patently visible on the 
skin and features of people, have 
also been largely toned down in the 
course of ages. But the cultural 
differences have not yet been bridg- 
ed over to the same extent, even 
though the untouchable has no 
special culture of his own and does 
not, like the Muslim or the 
European, consciously resist any 
attempt at cultural absorption. In 
fact, the chief difficulty in this 
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matter seems to lie in the prejudice 
of the orthodox caste Hindu against 
associating with them — a fact which 
is responsible for leaving the 
rigours of segregation unslackened 
and which has consequently result- 
ed in the denial of all opportunities 
for the untouchables to profit by the 
presence of more cultured people in 
their neighbourhood. 

The prejudice of the high caste 
man has remained unmitigated 
even though its historical and 
racial basis have been forgotten 
long ago, because the practice of 
untouchability has received a religi- 
ous colouring and has become, in 
the eyes of the orthodox, a duty 
incumbent upon all pious persons. 
It is well known how difficult it is 
to stop any practice, however 
trivial or even obnoxious it might 
be in itself, when the common man 
believes it is a part of his religion. 
The religious sanction creates in 
him a feeling of sin when he fails 
to observe it, and a sense of merit 
and elation when he follows it with 
scrupulous care. The folly, the 
injustice and the vicious effects of 
such a practice are all hidden from 
his view by the glare of its religious 
value, and even when these are 
pointed out to him by men of deeper 
understanding, his prejudices Btand 
in the way of looking at the question 
in a new perspective. This exactly 
is the position of the orthodox 
Hindu with regard to his attitude to 
the question of untouchability. He 
has come to believe— in our opinion 
wrongly — that a certain class of 
people are by birth unclean, and that 


association with them pollutes him 
and renders him unfit to perform 
his religious rites- It is his 
duty therefore to keep them away 
from his home and his temples, 
else the wrath of God will be upon 
himl 

Hence he feels doubly fortified 
in his belief and fails to understand 
the ridiculousness of his position, 
even though foreigners and the re- 
formers among his own co-religio- 
nists, nay hiB own caste men, 
condemn and criticise him for his 
conduct. The other day, in his 
great speech at the concluding 
session of the Minorities’ Sub-Com- 
mittee, Mahatma Gandhi described 
the practice of untouchability as 
“the bar sinister which is the 
shame, not of them (the untouch- 
ables) but of orthodox Hindus”. 
But this sense of shame does not 
yet seem to have awakened in a 
large section of orthodox Hindus 
who receive their inspiration from 
old-fashioned Sastris and Pandits. 
Their valiant defence of temples 
against the approach of the un- 
touchables shows at least this, if not 
anything worse. Their faith in the 
justice of their attitude has not 
been undermined by all the criti- 
cism that has hitherto been made, 
due to the reason we have indicated 
above. Nor do they seem to have 
developed sufficient power of judg* 
ment to understand what is their 
own self-interest; for devoid as 
they are of the least bit of histori- 
cal sense, their blind and insane 
fanaticism seems to have made 
them oblivious of the damage done 
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to Hindu society in the past by this 
perverse attitude of theirs and the 
still greater dangers that await in 
the future if they do not cast aside 
their prejudices in this matter. 

This brings us to the two funda- 
mental questions whether the 
practice of untouchability has 
really any religious sanction behind 
it and what is going to be the 
consequence, if the caste Hindus, 
with or without the sanction of 
their religion, persist in enforcing 
it. All students of Hindu scrip- 
tures know that the practice of un- 
touchability is unknown to any of 
the authoritative books of Hindu- 
ism like the Gita and the Upani- 
shads. It may be possible to find 
sanction for such practices in 
certain Smritis and Furanas, but if 
such teachings exist they are only 
to bo discarded along with many in- 
junctions of a similar type, since 
they go against the very funda- 
mentals of Hinduism. Even accord- 
ing to orthodox tradition, an 
injunction that contradicts the 
principles of the Sruti is to be 
rejected. It is a well-known fact 
that Hinduism teaches the doctrine 
of spiritual evolution, according to 
which souls pass through a succes- 
sion of births in the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms before they 
become fit for embodiment in 
human form. Many a sage has 
song the glory of human birth, and 
tagarded it, along with the desire for 
liberation and association with a 
Peat man, as a consummation that 
foils to the lot of only the fortunate 
fow. When Hinduism holds such 


an exalted view of humanity, we 
fail to understand how any one can 
contend that the presence of a man, 
however uncultured, can contami- 
nate the holy atmosphere of a 
temple. Into these very temples 
the orthodox Hindu would allow 
elephants and camels on which they 
unhesitatingly take the consecrated 
images in procession. Is it not 
self-contradictory to maintain that 
the presence or touch of an animal 
will not pollute the temple or the 
image while that of a man will, and 
in the same breath declare that 
man is spiritually more evolved 
than animal? Reason, however, 
seems to be conspicuous by its 
absence in the thought process of 
the fundamentalists of Hinduism. 

It is really puzzling why the 
orthodox Hindu is so firmly con- 
vinced of the religious character of 
such a practice as untouchability 
which stands in striking contrast 
to the doctrine of qualification 
by merit in the performance of 
certain spiritual practices. Distinc- 
tions of wealth, of birth and of 
position have to be taken for 
granted and given their due place 
in matters of a purely secular 
character, but how can these be 
dragged into the presence of God, 
the Father-Mother of all animate 
and inanimate beings, whose eyes 
penetrate through the cloak of 
wealth and nobility and see into 
the hearts of men ? If it is not in 
His presence, where else are men 
going to realise their deeper spiritual 
aitinities in complete forgetfulness 
of the accidental and temporary 



distinctions of race, wealth and 
descent ? What criterion can there 
be, other than the desire to worship, 
in allowing people into the presence 
of Him who is the common parent 
of all mankind ? Surely there can 
be nothing more sacrilegious than 
the attitude of the orthodox man 
who in complete defiance of every 
principle, rational, humane or 
divine, refuses to concede to his co- 
religionists the right of entering 
into temples for purposes of wor- 
ship. One can scarcely call himself 
religious when one’s conduct is 
thus wholly at variance with all 
principles of morality. 

The orthodox Hindu may point 
out that it is not devotion but the 
desire to assert a right that actuates 
the depressed classes to agitato for 
gaining entry into temples. The 
assumption here seems to be that 
the spirit of devotion is lacking 
among the depressed classes and 
and that therefore the agitation 
which springs purely from competi- 
tive motives should not be tolerated 
or sympathised with, seeing that 
temples are meant for devotional 
purposes and not for satisfying 
people’s conception of their rights. 
Even if it involved only a question 
of a right, the movement does not 
stand unjustifiable on that account. 
The orthodox man’s assumption 
regarding the spiritual endowments 
of his brethren is quite gratuitous. 
If a list is made of saints that 
different parts of India produced, it 
will be seen that quite a large 
number of them have hailed from 
the classes stigmatised as un- 


touchable. When one considers 
this aspect of the question, the 
orthodox man is found doubly 
culpable. He has stifled the reli- 
gious aspirations of a large section 
of people and prevented countless 
devotees from worshipping God to 
their heart’s content. The feelings 
of these oppressed millions have 
not hitherto found adequate ex- 
pression until today when an en- 
lightened and organised group 
among them has joined hands 
with the liberal-minded and the 
genuinely cultured sections of 
higher castes and raised their 
voice in protest against this age- 
long tyranny. Their agitation is 
certainly directed towards asserting 
a right — a right that has been deni- 
ed to the pious among a large sec- 
tion of the people owing to the 
perversity of the caste Hindus. It 
is therefore nothing but ridiculous 
on the part of the tyrannical section 
to question the intentions of those 
who are fighting for a just cause. 

The untouchables’ claim for the 
right of entering temples receives 
support from view-points other 
than religious as well. For the 
temple of the Hindus, unlike the 
corresponding institutions of Mus- 
lims and Christians, is also a centre 
of culture, besides being a place of 
public worship. In fact, since the 
Hindus lost political power in the 
land some thousand years ago, the 
great shrines of India have been the 
rallying points of Indian oulture, 
especially in places where neither 
Hindu sovereigns nor wealthy 
aristocrats existed. Even in 
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sovereign Hindu States, the piety 
and patronage of kings raised the 
temples to the very level of courts 
and palaces in their cultural value. 
At the present day, too, we find the 
great temples receiving not only 
the reverential homage of devoted 
hearts, but also the tribute of 
service from the best representa- 
tives of India’s indigenous culture. 
The most celebrated musicians of 
a place, the best dancers, talented 
sculptors and painters, the most 
popular story-tellers, the renowned 
troops of Mystery and Miracle 
players, the most erudite Pandits - 
all these find a common meeting 
point in a wealthy temple where 
they treat the rich and the poor alike 
to the luxuries of their respective 
arts for no payment whatever from 
individual visitors. In fact, what 
operas, theatres, art-galleries, 
lecture-halls and academies are 
doing today for the public after 
fleecing the poor man of his hard 
earned money, these temples have 
been doing free for the benefit of 
all, irrespective of the people’s capa- 
city to pay or not. The annual 
temple festivals, too, besides provid- 
ing much merriment and instruc- 
tion for the people, serve tho 
purpose of exhibitions of the local 
arts and crafts through the fairs 
that invariably accompany such 
functions. In fact, they have been 
cheap, efficient and withal un- 
ostentatious centres for tho diffu- 
sion of culture without the boredom 
°f books and pedants or the 
v &lgarities of theatres and picture 
Peaces. Perhaps owing to the 
42 


degeneration that has overtaken the 
cultural life of the Hindus, the 
temples may not at the present day 
appear to perform efficiently all the. 
functions for which they were 
evidently meant. When one appre- 
ciates the unique cultural value of 
these temples and their immense 
possibilities in the future, one can 
very well understand what this ex- 
clusion from temples has meant for 
the untouchable classes. The custom 
of untouchability has denied them 
all these opportunities of entertain- 
ment as well as enlightenment that 
temples easily provide, and has thus 
helped to keep them culturally 
backward in many a respect. Their 
agitation, therefore, is not only a 
demand for the right of worship, 
but also for the right of education 
and culture. 

It is also urged by some orthodox 
caste Hindus that association with 
the untouchables is prohibited and 
entry for them into the temples 
denied because contact with the im- 
pious and unholy degrades the spiri- 
tual and the presence of the former 
in temples desecrates the holy im- 
ages. This argument, as the other, 
is quite misleading, since it makes 
a travesty of certain teachings of 
Hindu scriptures. Indeed our reli- 
gious books teach that a spiritual 
aspirant should not mix too much 
with people who are diametrically 
opposed to him in their thought 
and aspirations, but they do not 
anywhere say that even an impious 
man, if he changes his outlook on 
life and wants to cultivate holiness, 
should be shunned or denied oppor- 
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tunities for self-improvement. The 
Gita expressly states : “ Even if the 
most sinful man worships Me and 
worships no other, he must he re- 
garded as righteous, for he has 
decided aright. He soon becomes 
righteous and obtains lasting peace." 
Surely people who think it worth 
while to go to temples do so because 
they have some holy intention and 
there can be nothing more irreli- 
gious than putting obstructions in 
their way. 

In addition to this, as we have 
already pointed out, the orthodox 
man’s assumption that those whom 
he calls untouchables are inferior 
to him in spiritual development, is 
quite gratuitous. Some may give 
mythological explanations, showing 
that the untouchables as a class are 
by birth unholy and unclean, but this 
view is the outcome of ignorance 
regarding the historical and socio- 
logical antecedents of the practice 
of untouchability. Eeason as well 
as the spiritual history of India 
contradicts the view. Social segre- 
gation might have kept them cultu- 
rally backward, but that is no 
reason to regard them as spiritually 
depraved. Unholiness in the sense 
of depravity of character, immo- 
rality, crookedness, dishonesty, etc., 
is to be found in as great a 
measure, if not more, among those 
of the higher classes who pride 
themselves upon their inborn holi- 
ness than among 'the untouchables 
whose spiritual attainments they 
presume to judge. What Hindu 
scriptures- prohibit is association 
with really depraved characters 


and not sympathetic treatment of 
the lowly and humble. In this res- 
pect, if the caste Hindu sincerely 
adheres to his scriptures, he has to be 
more careful in his dealings with the 
men of his own class than with 
the untouchables. 

Regarding the desecration of the 
images, it is true that the ritualis- 
tic books of Hinduism do point out 
that the divine presence will dis- 
appear from an image by unholy 
contact. In this matter, however, 
the defenders of the temples should 
be more careful about their own 
priests than about the untouch- 
ables. The morality and spiritual 
attainments of the priests generally 
officiating in temples are anything 
but edifying, and the images are 
more in danger of desecration by 
their contact than by the presence 
of the lowly and humble men of the 
so-called untouchable classes. Here, 
as elsewhere, the wrong assump- 
tion that the untouchable is spiri- 
tually depraved viciates the caste 
Hindu’s attitude and prevents him 
from recognising the human dignity 
of his brethren. 

We have hitherto shown that 
neither scripture nor reason counte- 
nances such an inhuman practice 
as untouchability, much less the 
denial of right for pious persons to 
worship in temples. These, how- 
ever, may not appeal very much to 
caste Hindus with whom blind pre- 
judice and the authority of obscure 
books composed by kindred spirits 
in the past may weigh more than 
the appeal of reason and humane 
sentiments. But if the caste Hindu 
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bad a little more of historical sense 
and could see a little far into the 
past and the future of his society, 
he would have perceived the suici- 
dal character of his policy and 
changed his attitude, at least due 
to his instinct of self-preservation. 
For there has been no other disas- 
ter that can rival this canker of 
social oppression working from 
within in the disintegrating effect 
it has had on the strength and 
solidarity of the Hindu society. In 
the past it has driven thousands of 
Hindus to take shelter in the Islamic 
fold, and India which was solidly 
Hindu at one time stands divided 
against herself today, seriously 
barring the way to the political 
and cultural union of the diverse 
sections of her inhabitants. In all 
parts of the country where these 
rival religions are in sufficient 
strength, communal outbreaks have 
become almost a daily occurrence. 
Who else but the orthodox Hindu, 
with his meaningless prejudices and 
silly notions of purity and impurity, 
is responsible for these ailments of 
the motherland ? It is indeed 
depressing to think that in place of 
lending a helping hand to those 
selfless men who are working for 
her regeneration he tries to create 
further difficulties in their way by 
his cries of ‘religion in danger’ 
and his persistent refusal to mend 
his ways. Well might one say 
With a grim smile, when one hears 
of the communal riots in different 
parts of the country and the desecra- 
tion of temples that often take 
place on snob occasions, “You 


refused all human rights to these 
poor people in the past — even that 
of worshipping God in places of 
public worship. Now has come the 
time of revenge. Backed by the 
strength of a powerful society that 
has enabled them to realise their 
manhood, these long-oppressed 
masses come to take vengeance on 
you— to plunder your houses, to 
slay your kith and kin, to desecrate 
your temples, now not with their 
presence alone, but, if need be, 
with the blood of the cow itself l” 
Indeed it brings to one’s mind the 
famous lines from Byron’s Dying 
Gladiator: “Arise ye Goths and 
glut your ire 1” 

In his blind folly, the orthodox 
Hindu has not realised the serious- 
ness of the situation, as we may 
infer from his valiant defence of 
temples from the approach of the 
untouchables even in this year of 
Grace, 1931. Little does he per- 
ceive that the disintegration of his 
society is still going on, as the 
figures of repeated census amply 
testify. For, where else except 
from the ranks of the Hindus, 
especially the untouchables, do 
those converts come who double 
and quadruple every ton year, the 
followers of some of the missionary 
religions in our land? The ortho- 
dox Hindu may not read the signi- 
ficance of this correctly, but the 
world is no longer going to wait 
for him until he chooses to rouse 
himself up from his self-impoBed 
sleep. The liberal and democratic 
ideas of the age are everywhere in 
the air, and even the untouchable 
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classes have not failed to respond 
to their stimulating influence. 
They shall no longer remain satis- 
fied with the abominable position 
that has been accorded to them 
hitherto, and the orthodox Hindu 
will have to face more clamours 
and agitations for getting their 
long-standing grievances redressed. 
Is the caste Hindu going to 
respond to the time spirit and 
impart his culture to his lowly 
brethren ? If he is not, there are 
certainly other religious groups in 
the country who arc ready to do 
the work. Hence, the higher 
caste Hindus are faced with the 
alternatives : are they going to 
absorb their untouchable brethren 
into the main body of Hindu society 
by unreservedly throwing open all 
avenues of culture unto them or are 
they determined to bring about the 
social and cultural .disintegration 
of the Hindu race ? They can yet 
save the situation if they will but 
heed to tin prophet’s words: 
“However much you may parade 
your descent from Aryan ancestors 
and sing the glories of ancient 
India, day and night, and however 
much you may be strutting in the 
pride of your birth, you, the upper 
classes of India — do you think you 
are alive ? You are but mummies 
ten thousand years old ! It is 
among those whom your ancestors 
despised as ‘ walking carrions ’ that 
the little vitality that is still in 
India is still found ; and it is you 
who are the real ‘ walking corpses’. 
Your houses, your furniture, look 
l ifcft museum specimens, so lifeless 


and antiquated they are ; and evch 
an eye witness of your manners and 
customs, your movements and 
modes of life, is inclined to think 
he is listening to a grandmother’s 
talc!... In this world of Maya, you 
are the real illusion, the mystery, 
the real mirage in the desert, you 
the upper classes of India ! You 
represent the past tense, with all 
its varieties of form jumbled into 
one... You are the void, the un- 
substantial nonentities of the 
future. Denizens of the dream- 
land, why are you loitering any 
longer ? lfleshless and bloodless 
skeletons of the dead body of Past 
India that you arc,— why do you 
not quickly reduce yourself into 
dust and disappear in the air? Aye, 
in your bony fingers arc some 
priceless rings of jewels treasured 
up by your ancestors, and within 
the embers of your stinking corpses 
are preserved a good many 
ancient treasure-chests. So long 
you have not had the opportunity 
to hand them over. Now under 
the British rule in these days of 
free education and enlightenment, 
pass them on to your heirs, aye do 
it as quickly as you can. And you 
merge yourselves in the void and 
disappear, and let New India arise 
in your place. And let her arise — 
out of the peasant’s cottage, grasp- 
ing the plough, out of the huts of 
the fishermen, the cobbler and the 
sweeper ; let her spring from the 
grocer’s shop, from beside the oven 
of the fritter-seller; let her emanate 
from the factory, from marts and 
markets ; let her emerge from the 
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groves and forests, from hills and 
mountains. Skeletons of the Past, 
there, before you,arc your successors, 
the India that is to be. Throw 
those treasure- chests of yours and 
those jewelled rings among them, 
as soon as you can ; and you — 
vanish into air and be seen no more, 


— only keep your ears open. No 
sooner will you disappear than you 
will hear the inaugural shout of 
Renaissant India - ringing with the 
voice of a million thunders and 
reverberating throughout the uni* 
verse — ‘ Wba guru ki Fateh ’ — 
Victory to the Guru”. 


JIVA’S STATE OF SAM SARA OR FALSE PREDICATION 
AND HOW TO GET RID OF IT 

By Kokilesioar Sastri, Vidyaratna, M.A. 

( Continued from the last issue) 


.((ijj'N this connection, I would like 
*- 1 to draw your attention to 
Sankara’s theory of “Adhyaropa 
and Apavada” (Wsp) R and 
which has been resorted to for the 
purpose of '•!)?” referred to 

above, i.e., for the removal of the 
idea of separateness — — from 
our mind and to firmly establish 
the idea of Brahma everywhere. 
The significance of the theory is 
stated here When in the Self, 
through its contact with the 

objects in the environment, certain 
particular states and activities arc 
produced, we superimpose 
these on the Self, and thus con- 
founding the two, we regard as if 
the sum-total of these particular 
states, &c, constitutes the nature 
of the Self. This is Ad'yaropa. 
Then Sankara describes the theory 
of Apavada. Instead of confound- 
ing the states, &c., and the Self, we 
ought to take these particular 
states, &c., as means — — for the 
true knowledge of the underlying 
Self. Always to look upon the 


states, &c., as a means for self- 
realisation is the correct view and 
this Sankara describes as Apavada. 
Bama-tirtha has thus explained 
this Apavada theory in his note on 
the Vedanta-sara which we should 
always bear in mind. He explains — 
vIt; — m^v.Rr- 

qr — ‘sms; 1 i 

The lines have been thus trans- 
lated by A. E. Gough 

[“ Rescission or repudiation is tbo 
attribution, to the eject, of the being 
of its cause ; or tbo determination of 
the non-existence of the effect other- 
wise than as idontical with (i.e., non- 
different from) its cause.”] 

You will see then that we are 
not to look upon the effects, i.e.. the 
objects of the world or the states 
&c., of the finite Self, as so many 
self-subsisting and independent 
entities, but as having no separate 
being from the underlying cause or 
the Self. Sankara regards this view 
as the means or 3vrcr for self-realisa- 
tion which will remove the idea 
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of separateness or 7PE7 I Take his 
illustration given there 

?<7i 

‘Tttt’ '7R7’ fftr 7r?7ftr, x m- 
TTrftr ^reqi^ir %75r-7 § &?7r7t 'wi- 
i7t7’ ^17 1...371, TgjreTKR'qftqra’flreTPi 
*nrav77ftfer i 37: ag-TiftTTt- 
qiqsrPra ‘fofrq’ ‘Tftf’ ffa 

arThra^R: fa:” (i° 7i« v.v.^vl). 

It means — 

“sffgffe: ^ifsig sre* (or 

i qsn^a’i^r^Ri Tra^fir 
(or aqsqigffc) aansf i 353 . . .titerr^ 

0131331 Tpfft... 37313 tfa TPftiRt 

a^MiwKa 5ftr 3373^'i TtTTftt” i 

(qn» Pt«>) 

[t.c., “ Wo employ linos, dots, Ac., to 
represent tho numbers and wo call 
certain lino as 1 ono\ another lino as 
* two* and so on. But simply because 
the linos are usod for numbers, the 
numbers do not become linos ; the 
lines are to bo viewed only as a weans 
for tho comprehension of tho nature of 
the numbers. In the same way, the 
manifested differences of Narna rupa 
and states, &c., do not reduce the Self to 
those differences ; but those aro to bo 
taken simply as a means of, for the 
purpose of, tho roal knowledge of the 
Self. These differences are not to bo 
mistaken for the Self, simply because 
they appoar in the Self”.] 

Compare also— 

"0 7 1 3 1R 0E37t 3*7- 

3R3fft (i. e. object) 731^73, ‘0K3&3’ 

qsiftr...^ jiw fafatq 3171” 

(eRSo ¥)[«, }.n). 

L" People mistako for the Atma the 
body, the intellect, the senses, Ac., 
which are not the Atma, but as its 
knowable objects, like the pot, Ao. This 


is dne to the influence of the mysteri- 
ous and marvellous Maya."] 

[“ The true nature of the Self is not 
tainted by tho blemishes of the senses, 
Ac. ; because the Atma is external to 
tho false notion so superposod” — 5.11.| 

(2) The Sadhams, means, for 
the realisation of Brahma — 

By the cultivation of moral 
virtues and other Sadhanas we 
must purify our mind and the 
senses — “ Atma is seen by the puri- 
fied intellect ” (331 » *30, 3 . 12 ). 
The infinite wealth (*nV<* 4 — tzwz) 
of the inexhaustible (037:7) nature 
of the Atma is present in our Self. 
Tho realisation by the Ego of the 
Reality of the Atma in us is beauti- 
fully described in the Briha- 
darnayaka- Upanishad by the help 
of the impressive illustration of the 
union of husband and wife -5 in deep 
love and affection. The husband 
in tho embrace of his most affec- 
tionate wife forgets altogether the 
presence of objects near him and 
loses his separate consciousness and 
being in the pure and perfect and 
selfless happiness born of such 
union. 

“7*1 fsp73T 5871 %7I 3*33i 3ft- 
3333771 TilgTT:, 7 710 77 

‘ 3?VfF-!57I 5ftf’, 7 7 0F3t ‘7?uft7 ^ 
5 : 7 ft TiqfNrRg 371 %rr: tm# 
75^7 710 Ac.” (fo 710, 

It is thus seen that when the true 
knowledge arises, the Avidya, under 
whose influence the objects of the 
world appeared as different from 

* We bclkva tho Vais knar a philosophers 
borrowed their ideas of from this 

text. 
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the Supreme Unity, will vanish and 
with it the idea of separateness 
will disappear, and this 
is sfasgftfi — emancipation. 

“ w« PitvIL . i... 

a<4?3iw«l gfe:” (f o w«, v.v.i). 

“fcwfar: fonffawfer fwicWR Rfa- 
qfcfofoer” (#r° h° ’if 0 * *-M)« 

[“ When the idea of (our) separate- 
nets (from God) is removed, the idea of 
(our essential identity with) God will 
arise. This is Mukti. That wo are 
essentially connected with the world 
is to be removed, and that we are 
essentially related with God is to be 
realised ”.] 

Unless we are able to annihilate 
the Avidya which has concealed 
Brahma and created or projected 
the idea of Anyatwa — separateness 
—in its place, how can we gain the 
true character of the Supreme 
Reality — ? Nila-kantha, 

the reputed commentator of the 
Mahabharata and a faithful follower 
of Sankaracharyya, states that 
Nirguna Brahma whose nature is 
Bliss (i»r) contains within it 
infinite wealth of and 

irfrRflfew, and it is this wealth which 
is finding expression in the world; 
“m*m nmi 

Sankara himself calls Nirguna 
Brahma as Sivcm (fitiwi) in— 

“TOTrqtftS'TllfoFff 

'fipT 1 fWf (r® Wo, €,.}). 

And also — 

ftrai” (w® wr® wo, x.u). 
“w sRwjjrew? ‘ftrcr ’ »rf^cfNr ^ 
^rcw rtR” Osi®, *n®, 

I * Vido • flSIWGT— oU! *P- 218 - 


As the Infinite is within the 
finite Self, the Infinite — - 
wealth of Wisdom and Power 
and Beauty— lies concealed under 
Avidya within 'us.— 

“sfa: Riwwrer rr wi, 

(f • *n», \,U). 

riwr^w *nw 

srafn” (fo *no, 

[" The finite Self — being like a part 
of Paramatma, — like a Divine Spark, 
Infinite — exists concealed with- 

in him.. .The infinite wealth of Wisdom 
and Powor is covored up on account of 
the connection of tho finite Self with 
his body, senso-organs, the intellect 
and sonso-percoptions and the like”.] 

[" Limited measures of tho Supreme 
Bliss work in tho world through the 
Subject-object rotation. "1 
At present, we do not even 
suspect its presence in us, so com- 
pletely has Avidya concealed, 
screened it. Our eye is fixed at 
present upon the names and forips— 
“WWritafadOT? Wife! *RIWI%tft” (fo 
3.5.1). But as that screen is gra- 
dually removed by our cultivation 
of moral virtues and other Sadhams, 
tho Infinite will gradually 

stand revealed before us. 

(ar® w«, i.x.x®). 
To the extent you are able to 
remove the screen of Avidya (Vide, 
(So q® w<», 1. 1. 12 and 3. 2. 5), to 
that extent the Infinite Divine 
Wealth — wiR^waf— will stand re- 
vealed and realised by you. But- 
it requires great effort and Sadhana 
on your part 
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(5R5* *n», v.i), (jt« Wo, {,.«!). 

[" Oar inharont natural impulses 
mast be curbed with intense effort.”] 

And oar success in this direction 
is also dependent on the Grace of 
God. 

uatiHV T. . .$ur-trcn- 
sr 

(»fo ^o, 

[“ It reveals to only a few of those 
earnest spirits who meditate on God, 
through the Diviue Graoo.”] 

These t&rsr are inexhaustible and 
perfect, they cannot, therefore, be 
completely revealed here in this 
temporal and imperfect mundane 
world, since what is revealed here 
is but a partial expression of the 
Divine. To a world beyond this, 
yet connected with it, we would 
carry our Soul with its Sadhana 
— > 4. 4. 2), and be 

enabled there to further develop 
our capacities - 
'T ft: 

(jfto, i.vx). 

and thus to perfect our character. 
We arc not merely finite, mere 
creatures of time, but we are also 
something more - we are also in- 
finite, which raises us beyond time- 
limitations and makes us one with 
the Supreme Infinite 
Principle — Brahma, where all strife 
and defect will end and we would 
be perfect with the Perfect— 

■iiKwgwr: (*r°, v.i.^). 

*5*.^ ssuft 

Jrata* jjtafafa:” (r • w«, VX-I*). 


[“ The immediate realisation of the 
Atma is “ I” which 5 , is free from all 
suffering and evil.” 11 The Supreme 
End of existence is the realisation of 
freedom in the Supreme Purasha who 
is found to be lying beyond all evils 
and sufferings”.] 

The Infinite is within us, God’s 
purpose is revealing in the world, 
and it is our duty to choose that 
Good as our Ideal. We may fail to 
realise it, and in that case there is 
no advancement. But we are free 
to a certain extent and there is 
possibility to adopt it as our End. 
As God is working in the world and 
He is the ultimato Agent, He will 
see that His good Purpose is not 
frustrated and that the world is, as 
a whole, advancing to the good 
Purpose. God is withiu us in 
possibility and we have actualiscd 
that possibility so far in our 
character. Infinite possibility lies 
open in our character and it is not 
something stereotyped. Dctormi- 
nists say that it is our character - 
RffcT — which^finds expression in our 
conduct (%\^) — RffcSRT H'^fd 
. . wnbfa cl i ” IS. 59); 
and it is our character that deter- 
mines our actions. But our charac- 
ter has been formed by us ; it is 
liable to transformations. The 
Determinists identify the Self with 
the character which it owns. But 
the real solution lies in the relation 
of the Self to the character. The 
Self is to be distinguished from its 
content ; it has its character, but it 
is not identical with it. Apart from 
Self, character is mere abstraction. 
Hence, that our character deter- 
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mines our action really means — it 
is our Self (which has the character 
for its content) that determines; and 
the basal Self being infinite, infinite 
possibilities are always open to it. 
My past and present life cannot be 
exhaustive expression of my possi- 
bilities; I am always more than my 
past and present life. Hence, 
nobody can tell beforehand how our 
Self will actually express its hidden 
possibilities. Sometimes the Self 
surprises all by its action which is 
quite unexpected, which leads to 
quite a different course of action. 
Take the case of Jagai of Nadia 
who broke away from his past, yet 
he was the same man. But the man 
sometimes falls when he is expect- 
ed to stand. 

Other Sadhanas for self-realisa- 
tion 

(a) So long as we are driven 
helpless to action by the energies 
of our impulses born of our empiri- 
cal nature (R^Pt), we desire objects 
which are calculated to satisfy 
these impulses ; we are bent on 
selfish ends and are deluded by 
‘Egoism*. We must rise above 
the sway of affection and aversion 
and restrain these impulses under 
the law of rational reflection, by 
“abandoning attachment and the 
fruits thereof ” 

Worldly desires and interests are 
useless to a man of wisdom. The 
commentary on the Gita says — 
*By restraining the first natural 
activities one by one and thereby 
43 


gradually inducing fresh and higher 
activities, the Sruti teaching works 
serves to create an aspira- 
tion to reach the inmost Soul 11 
(18, 66). 

(b) “I reward the unselfish who 
do their prescribed duties and seek 
for Moksha by granting them 
knowledge ” (Chap. J). Free from 
egoism and without attachment for 
fruits of action, one must meditate 
on Istvara , dedicating all actions to 
Him. Devotion to one’s duty leads 
to perfection. “ Self-knowledge is 
the aim of all endeavour. ,, 

(c) Knowledge of the true nature 
of the Self aided by all favoura- 
ble conditions of its rise and de- 
velopment, viz : purity of mind, 
humility, “ Self-control which con- 
sists in directing exclusively to the 
right path the body and the mind 
which are by nature attracted to all 
directions’ 1 , perception of evil in 
birth, death and old age, in sickness 
and pain; steady unflinching medita- 
tion on the One as our sole refuge 

&c., &c. these virtues are to be 

cultivated (Chap. 13. 7-11). 
consists in an “intent effort to 
establish a continuous current of 
the idea of the inner Self (tTc 7 <nTR*n) 
—Chap. 18. 55. 

(d) The Gita remarks — The 
end of knowledge is freedom (gftfi). 
The end should be kept in view j 
for, it is only when one perceives 
the end that one will endeavour to 
cultivate attributes which are the 
means of attaining that knowledge. 
The attributes or virtues to be 
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cultivated have been specified in 
Chap. 13, 7-10.— 

(i) Humility, patience, upright- 
ness, parity, social service, absence 
of egoism, society of the disciplin- 
ed, &c., &c. 

&c., &o. 

(ii) Cultivation of piety, chastity, 
right intuition, &c., &c. (Chap. 
16, 1). 

srftm &c., &c. 

(iii) M, gfcar, &c., as 
mentioned by Madhusudana in his 
gloss on the Gita. 

(e) Contemplation of the Beauti- 
ful— in stfcH” “JWTfaT 

srftHE^Rh” “siw: etc. 

etc. (Chap. 6, and 11) ; 

Chap. 5, 25 — Ten:” etc. 

(f) Sankara’s remarks are very 
useful in the formation of our ethi- 
cal character.-— 

“ The good («fcn) and tbe pleasur- 
able (ifa:) are confusedly presented 
to man. The intelligent com- 
pare the two ; and on mature 
reflection discern their relative value 
— their difference — and having thus 
reflected, they embrace the good as 
worthier than the pleasurable. 
Then they adopt means to the 
attainment of the end chosen.” 
(sR5® *n«) We thus compare, 
estimate our impulses— they are 
thus our objects of contemplation. 
A sum-total of feelings, impulses, 
etc., cannot deliberate, cannot con- 
trol :ny more than each feeling 
and impulse separately. Only a 


free Self can do so, which has them. 
In every voluntary action, the Self 
which is not in time, does and can 
introduce a new element in time. 

(g) — Work done under im- 

pulsive forces and with self-seeking 
end in view is to be replaced by 
work done with higher and inner 
ends in view. Reflection— f^nr — 
guides man in this stage for select- 
ing higher ends. Then, lastly, the 
realisation of the unity of the Self 
is the highest end and it is the 
highest activity in life. The 
meditation of Brahma in and 
through the manifested objects— 
"spTfrsr q* Stq # 

. Prfarfts^:” (q« ro, c. 1)~ 

iu order of increasing value— is 
regarded as meritorious, and it leads 
man gradually to the highest Goal. 
The doing of all prescribed duties 
and leading a life of virtue 

— T tjio 4.4.9.)- are 
regarded as necessary aids to the 
knowledge of Brahma. 

It is wrong to hold tho view that 
the Vedanta teaches inertia- in- 
activity.— 

“ 3dihK- 

'PfTpmw aw (Trans- 
cendent Good— beyond the series of 
goods in the scale of existence! 

‘Twiaw 1 ’ — {w° fr- 

in ?o 4. 3. 33.)— 
i e. Man cannot find satisfac- 
tion of his Self in any earthly and 
temporal order of things. He 
seeks in Transcendent God the ful- 
filment of the Good he is trying to 
realise in his own life. This Good— 
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— we find revealed gradual- 
ly in the order of nature. 

?Rr w\?mj i 

Thus we think of God as a Power 
in the world- immanent power 
working in the world and progress- 
ively making for Good. The world, 
as I have tried to show in a pre- 
vious lecture, reveals an End or 
Divine Purpose which is being 
unfolded stage by stage. The 
world is striving towards, develop- 
ing towards, an End and its Goal is 
out of sight. “ Brahma is — 
and this t?t is what gives 
pleasure and joy, is well known in 
the world as sweet, sour, &c., &c. 
Here the worldly bliss produced by 
the presence of external helps 
(stimulating objects), has been in- 
stanced for understanding the 
Divine Bliss ; for, it is by means of 
this well-known bliss that the 
Divine Bliss can be understood.” 

(&o 

Thus the Ideal Good (OTF5 or 
WW) which is revealing and work- 
ing in the worldly objects, of which 
they are but imperfect manifesta- 


tions— is the highest End of human 
pursuit. The lower and higher 
objects are, therefore, only the 
proximate ends and these can be 
made to be embraced in the 
Highest Good. The multiplicity of 
human ends is connected with the 
Supreme End. But as Brahma 
transcends the temporal order of 
objects, wc ought not to remain 
satisfied with these lesser ends, but 
must move through these for a 

complete and final satisfaction. 

“ am mm m 

(jfr^T5 in the Gita). 

In the Gita, it has been shown 
that Brahma is to be first worship- 
ped as the Cause of the world 

as the Power which carries on and 
sustains the worldly process— 

sfon:” I Then at the same 
time, Brahma is to be knoion as a 
Being which transcends this pro- 
cess—^ A man who has 
not realised these two aspects of 
Brahma cannot be said to be able 
to realise the Highest Good— .the 
Supreme End Chap. 12). 

{Concluded) 



REMINISCENCES: AN INDIAN YOGI IN LONDON 

By T. 1 T. Desai, Bar-at-Law 


fakBOUT this time (1895) I had 
0^ an invitation from Miss 
Muller to attend the two public 
lectures delivered by Swami Viveka- 
nanda. I heard the first lecture at 
St. James’ Hall with Mrs. Ingall. 
That was the first time I saw the 
commanding figure of the great 
Swami. He looked more like an 
Indian Prince than a Sadhu. He 
had a ‘Bhagva Patka' on his head* 
He electrified the audience by his 
grand and powerful oratory. The 
next day the report appeared in the 
papers that he was the next Indian 
after Keshab Chunder Sen, who had 
surprised the English audience by 
his magnificent oratory. He spoke 
on the Vedanta. His large eyes 
were rolling like anything, and 
there was such an animation about 
him that it passeth description. 
After the meeting was over, the 
Swami took off his turban and put 
on a huge and deep Kashmiri cap 
looking like a big Persian hat. 

The next time I heard him was 
at the Balloon Society* He spoke 
there for some time but not with 
his former fire. A clergyman got 
up after the lecture and attacked 
the Swami, and said that it would 
have been better if the Swami had 
taken the trouble of writing out his 
lecture at home and of reading it 
there, Ac. The Swami got up to reply 
and he was now on his mettle. He 


made such a fiery speech that the 
clergyman was nowhere. He said 
that some people had crude notions 
that the Vedanta could be learnt in 
a few days! The Swami further 
said that he had to devote about 
twelve long years of his life to the 
study of the Vedanta. He replied 
to the objections of the clergyman 
categorically one by one, recited the 
sonorous Vedic hymn beginning 
with ‘ , Suparna,' , and ended with a 
triumphant peroration that still 
rings in my cars. 

In 189G, I became a member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Oreat 
Britain and Ireland. I came in 
contact with some of the best scho- 
lars of the day. Prof- Rhys Davids 
was the secretary of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. He was a reputed 
Sanskrit scholar. The times of the 
meetings were notified to the 
members beforehand. A paper 
on some subject of general inte- 
rest was read and then discussion 
followed. Refreshments were then 
served and we had ample oppor- 
tunities of exchanging our views in 
conversation, and of making friend- 
ships with some of the greatest 
literary lights of the day. The 
proceedings of the meetings were 
published in the Quarterly Journal 
of the Society. Miss Duff ond 
several ladies were also members of 
the Royal Asiatic Society and were 
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generally fonnd at the meetings* 
Miss Duff was a Sanskrit scholar 
and had translated into English the 
book called The Elements of Meta- 
physics by Prof. Deussen of Ger- 
many. It was quite a treat to talk 
with the “Blue Stockings,” as highly 
educated ladies were nick-named in 
England by orthodox people. I 
spoke in some of the meetings of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Once I remember that a paper 
was read by Prof. Bain on the 
Upanishads. Swami Vivekananda 
and Mr. Eomesh Chandra Dutt, 
C. I. E., were also there. Sir Ray- 
mond West had taken the chair. 
After the paper was finished, I 
made a vigorous and spirited speech. 
I made some remarks there on the 
"egoism” in general and love of “in- 
dividuality” of Europeans, as hind- 
rances in the way of realising the 
Impersonal and Infinite Brahman. 
Prof. Rhys Davids was particularly 
tickled, and he made a violent speech. 
I got up again and quietly told him 
that I meant no offence, and that I 
had the greatest respect for theEuro- 
pean intellect, but when they dabbl- 
ed in the Philosophy of the Upani- 
shads and the Vedanta they could 
he safely guided, in some respects, 
hy the Hindus, as it was their 
Porte just as a common Arabian 
sailor-boy would know more about 
the Arabian Sea and would safely 
lead us to the desired place, rather 
than the greatest European sailor 
who was an utter stranger to the 
•hoals and rocks in the Arabian 
***• The effervescence subsided, 
we all had a hearty cup of tea 


together after the temporary 
storm. This was the first time I 
saw Mr. Dutt. He also spoke — 
but in a temperate, persuasive 
manner. 

Swami Vivekananda liked my 
speech very much, and he took me 
to his place, talking on various 
subjects on the way. Strange that 
the Swami had put on a top hat on 
that day. If I err not, it was on 
that day that he and some other 
Swami (Saradananda or Abheda- 
nanda) prepared ‘ Khichdi,' &c., at 
his place, and asked me to partake 
of the supper with them. 

Swami Vivekananda delivered a 
series of lectures in different 
places in London on Karma-yoga, 
Jnana-yoga, Bhakti-yoga and liaja- 
yoga, during this year (*.e. 1896). 
He had also been invited to speak 
at the Blavatsky Lodge. I attended 
good many of them. The cream of 
the English society attended his 
lectures, and all were mad after 
him. The Swami used to take 
walks with me from the lecture- 
hall to his house, or from his house 
to some neighbouring places. I 
very often dined at his place of 
residence, at his own invitation, or 
that of my pupil — Miss Muller, 
and of Mr. Sturdy, who, I believe, 
paid for the household expenses 
after the Swami came to live in 
London from America. Mr. Sturdy 
was like a real Yogi. Mr. Goodwin 
was another staunch adherent of the 
Swami, and he took down in short- 
hand the lectures of the Swami, 
which were afterwards published, 
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In July, 1896, a conference of the 
London Hindu Association was 
held at the Montague Mansions. 
The chair was taken by Swami 
Vivekananda, the Hon. President of 
the Association. Mr. Dadabhai Nao- 
roji was also present. A lecture was 
delivered on the “ Needs of India" by 
Mr. Bam Mohan Boy, a gentleman 
from Madras. I, being the Secre- 
tary of the Association, had to 
arrange for the meeting, refresh- 
ments, etc. Swami Vivekananda, as 
Chairman of the Conference, rose 
to speak and he electrified the 
audience. Beporters of the press 
were also present. When he 
struck his hand on the table 
during his speech, my watch bound- 
ed from the table and fell down on 
the ground, and created a visible 
sensation I He had a commanding 
figure, and my landlady, who had 
come to the meeting with me, was 
greatly impressed with his speech 
and personality. While the Swami 
hpd captivated the British public 
by his oratory, it was placarded as 
I was going home, that Prince 
Banjitsinhji had saved the honour 
of England against the Australian 
team. He had scored 154 runs and 
was not out 1 The next day there 
was a big leading article in the 
London Times about the “ Ex- 
ploits of Indians in England”. Mr 
Chatterji had come first in the 
Indian Civil Service Examination, 
and Prince Banjitsinhji had stood 
first in the cricket averages in that 
very year. 

\ iater on in the year, when I was 
living with the Owens for the second 


time, Swami Vivekananda had 
come to my house with another 
Swami (Saradananda or Abheda- 
nanda), as he was invited to take 
his dinner with us. It seemed 
from his conversation that he did 
not object to meat-eating, although 
he and the other Swami took only 
the vegetarian dishes prepared for 
us. The Swami used to smoke 
cigars. The Owens were greatly 
pleased by Swami Vivekananda’s 
visit. They admired his personality 
and powers of conversation. 

I came in close contact with the 
Swami during this year (i.r. 1896). 
Once he delivered a magnificent 
speech in a magnificent hall in the 
West End of London, wherein he 
narrated the story of a young San- 
nyasi who accidentally happened to 
go to the palace of a ltaja, holding 
a Svayamvar for his daughter. The 
princess, instead of throwing the 
'Vara-mala’, or the ‘ Garland of the 
Choice of a Bridegroom,’ round the 
neck of any of the princes present, 
took a fancy for the young 
Sannyasi, and suddenly dropped it 
round his head ! The Sannyasi ran 
away and she followed him wher- 
ever he went, but to no purpose, as 
he would not lay down his Sannyasi 
and marry her. After the lecture 
was over, the Swami was surround- 
ed by the best of the beauty of 
England, and they put questions 
after questions to him and asked 
for explanations. He anyhow 
managed to extricate himself from 
them, and when he was alone, he 
heaved a sigh of relief, and asked 
me to go with him to his hottM* 
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On the way, in order to sound the 
mind of the Swami, I asked him 
whether it was not wrong on the 
part of the young Sannyasi to 
break the heart of that young 
princess by not marrying her, on 
which he indignantly cried out, 
“Why should he desecrate himself ?” 

On another occasion, when 
Swami Vivekananda and myself 
were alone in his house, I put to 
him several knotty questions on 
Vedanta and he explained them to 
me. One of them was about the 
unity of the individual soul {i.e., 
Jivatma) with the Brahman or 
T arawatma\ As I had devoted 
much of my time to the study and 
realisation of the nature of Brah- 
man, I was looking for an answer 
in speechless silence, and at the 
same time was trying mental- 
ly to identify myself with the 
Universal Spirit. The Swami, on 
finding that at a particular mo- 
ment at that time I was en rapport 
with Brahman, simply cried out, 
l Tat-twam-asi !’ I wanted no fur- 
ther explanation. The Swami re- 
turned to India towards the end 
of this year (i.e., 1396). 

I subsequently paid a visit to 
the learned Swami at his private 
residence. He kindly received me 
to a cordial manner. I had a talk 
with him on religious matters 


during which he repeated several 
Slokas from the Bhagavad Gita : 

fasfa fa sir &fisr<n:u” 

" fa if 5*KftdTfa ^T^nfa cP7 I 

5T <rr n” 

“W tot h ” 

Thereupon, I naturally repeated 
within myself in an audible man- 
ner : 

^ cTrrfff!<JRfTTS^rT i 

u 7 ? ii” 

He said that * Ahimsa Paramo 
Dharmah 9 was a tenet of the Bud- 
dhists, and it had gone so far that 
it had enfeebled the people. He 
preached a bold and manly religion. 
He told me that when he had to 
speak before the Chicago Parlia- 
ment of Religions for the first time, 
he felt a little nervous in the 
beginning, but the Mahavakya— 

* Aliam Brahmasmi ' — at once 
flashed through his brain, and such 
a tremendous power entered his 
frame that he outdid himself. He 
electrified the American audience 
by his subsequent speeches, and 
the fact, no doubt, is testified by 
the reports of the American papers. 

He, therefore, advised all men 
not to belittle themselves, but to 
realise their Brahma-hood, their 
Divinity . 



MITITRAISM 

By Prof. M. A. Shustery 


Mithraism in its Historical 

Setting 

& OKOASTBIANI SM is the oldest 
known religion of Iran. Its 
founder was Zarathustra and the 
chief convert, king Vistaspa. We 
do not know at what period he 
lived. His capital is supposed to 
have been Balkh in Bactria which 
now forms part of North Afghani- 
stan. His kingdom probably extend- 
ed to the Hindukush Mountains in 
the south, the river Jaxartes in the 
north, Media to the west, and 
Chinese Turkistan to the east. 
King Vistaspa belongs to the 
legendary dynasty known to Persian 
historians as the Kayanians. It 
appears that this dynasty held the 
same position in ancient Iran as 
Abbasid Khalifate did during the 
Islamic period. Zarathustra’s 
opponents were Scythian nomad 
tribes of the North and certain 
Aryan tribes of the South. The 
Scythians or nomadic Iranians final- 
ly embraced the new religion but 
nothing is said about the southern 
opponents in the sacred Avesta or 
other works in Pahalavi. While the 
Daeva worshippers of the north 
were warlike bat less advanced in 
culture, the southern Aryans 
attained a high standard of civilisa- 
tion. Either due to strong attach- 
ment to their religion or due to 
pride in their own culture, they 


remained firm ^ in their beliefs. 
According to “Shah Nama” the 
king of Kabul was a descendant of 
Zahhak, the Azi Dahaka of Avesta. 
His subjects were idol worshippers. 
Should we suppose that Firdousi 
speaks of the Sesanian period when 
Buddhism prevailed in Afghanistan 
or go further back to the time of 
Zarathustra or shortly after him? 
There are evidences which tend to 
support Firdousi’s statement, and 
to make us believe that there was a 
time when Afghanistan was ruled 
by. a Semitic race, probably about 
1,500 B.C. or earlier. These 
conquerors of Persia are called Azi 
Dahaka, who after being driven 
from the West Iran, took shelter 
in the East and established a small 
kingdom dependent on the Central 
Government. After the Islamic 
conquest it was a common practice 
in Persia and India to claim some 
connection with a person, family or 
nation known and liked by Muslim 
Arabs, but the persisting claim of 
the South Afghans is supported 
by pre-Islamic legends. The word 
Afghanistan may also help us to 
imagine that the land south of 
Hindukush was a place of idol wor- 
ship in the eyes of northern 
Aryans. The modern philologists 
have not given a satisfactory origin 
of the word Afghanistan, but 
supposing if we trace it to the wot 
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Baghanamastana or Baghan-stana A similar instance we find in India, 
in ancient Persian, it will mean the when the British East India 
abode of (many) Gods. The word Company ruled on behalf of Shah 


Bagha in the sense of God is often 
used in Achaemenian inscriptions. 
In modern Persian this word is 
changed into Fagh or Bagh as Bagh- 
dad, Fagh pur, etc., which means 
“given by God,” “son of God”. 
Thus the word Afghanistan might 
have meant the land of many Gods, 
and such interpretation, though it 
may not be quite correct in the 
view of a philologist, is in perfect 
agreement with the statement of 
Firdousi. Therefore we may say 
that the Daeva worshippers of the 
South were the inhabitants of the 
valley of the Kabul river. 

The Kayanian dynasty after a 
glorious period lost their temporal 
supremacy, but like the Abbasides 
retained their spiritual influence for 
a considerable time. It is for this 
reason that the Persian historians 
have referred to the great 
Achaemenian Emperors such as 
Cyrus, Darius and others as Viceroy 
of the Kayanian Popes in Western 
Iran. History repeated itself when 
the Abbaside Khalifs were nominal- 
ly the supreme temporal and 
spiritual heads of all Islamic 
countries while their Viceroy, the 
Suljukid king, was the ruler of an 
empire extending from Jaxartes to 
the Mediterranean sea. Great em- 
perors like Alparslan, Malak Shah 
and Sanjar were supposed to be de- 
pendents of the Khalif, while the 
Khalif himself was their pensioner, 
sometimes free and at other times 
ft prisoner in his palace at Baghdad. 
44 


Alam. The Moghul was emperor 
only in name, and the British East 
India Company was the actual 
ruler. During the decline of the 
Kayanian family Media became the 
leading Iranian state. Its earlier 
history is as obscure as the legends 
of Azi Dahaka. A few names 
are mentioned by the Greek 
authors, and much lies still buried 
underground to be discovered and 
excavated by the archaeologist of 
the future. Medians no doubt 
were Aryans, but it is not certain 
whether they were a branch of the 
Bactrian Iranian or of some 
independent stock. Their names 
although Iranian are not quite 
similar to those mentioned in the 
Avesta. They we*re converted to 
Zoroastrianism and they recognized 
the supremacy of the chief priest 
at Balkh. At its zenith the Median 
Empire extended from Bactria 
in the east to Lydia in the west. 

After the fall of Media, Cyrus 
the Great, chief of a small Aryan 
state named “Anshan” rose to 
power, and after subduing Media 
became a world-conqueror and 
founded the greatest and most 
magnificent empire known to 
ancient history. The natives of 
“Anshan”, “Ilam” or the modem 
Khuzistan were non-Aryans and 
the Aryan ruling classes were in a 
minority. The rulers must natu- 
rally have been influenced by their 
religion and social traditions. 
With the exception of the ruling 
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family and the higher classes, 
others probably coaid not retain 
their purity of blood. Perhaps 
it is for this reason that Darias the 
Great is proud of saying, “I am the 
Persian, son of a Persian, Aryan 
descended from Aryans.” We may 
also imagine from reading this 
sentence that the Aryans detested 
and looked down with contempt 
upon their subject countrymen. 
The successors of Gyrus conquered 
Egypt and a part of the Balkan 
peninsula. At its zenith this vast 
Empire reached Macedonia in the 
North West and Sudan in the 
South West, and passed the boun- 
daries of the Punjab and the river 
Jaxartes in the East. Various 
nations, speaking different langua- 
ges and following separate creeds 
could find shelter under the rule of 
the Great King at Susa who himself 
remained Zoroastrian by religion 
and Aryan by blood. He could re- 
tain racial purity, but it was impossi- 
ble for him to remain orthodox and 
at the same time to please all his 
non-Zoroastrian subjects. Tolera- 
tion was the policy of the Achaeme- 
nian rulers and in tolerating others’ 
beliefs and respecting their customs 
and modes of worship, they went to 
the extent of actually joining in 
others’ religious ceremonies. They 
even adopted some of their symbols 
and rituals. A similar policy had 
to be followed by the Moghuls in 
India. Xerxes was an exception. 
He was the Aurangzeb of the 
Achsemenian dynasty. Pious and 
orthodox, he could not tolerate 
Greek idolatry. Iranians, in their 


past history of 4,000 years never 
associated themselves with imago 
worship. Xerxes was hated by the 
Greeks more for his intolerant 
spirit than, as narrated by their 
historians, for his tyranny and 
wickedness. He may not have been 
as wise, energetic? and successful a 
ruler as Darius was, but it is certain 
that his weakness has been immense- 
ly magnified by Greek authors. 
Darius claims that he rebuilt the 
temples destroyed by Gautama the 
Magi and restored them to their 
original condition. He also reform- 
ed the Zoroastrian calendar. Tho 
Egyptians look upon him as one of 
the six great law-givers of the 
world. But it is difficult to know 
whether he followed the Zoroastria- 
nism of Bactria or Zoroastrianism 
as changed or reformed by the West 
Iranians. His descendants after 
Xerxes gradually yielded more and 
more to the western culture. 
Artaxerxes II and his son erected 
temples in honour of “ Mithra” 
and Anahita in various centres such 
as Babylon, Damascus, Sardes, 
Ecabatana and Susa. They even 
permitted, if we can believe Greek 
authors, the placing of images in 
these temples. The abstract Zoroas- 
trianism of Bactria at last yielded 
to the materialism and planet 
worship of Babylon, the mysticism 
of Syria and the philosophical spe- 
culation of the Greeks. Babylon 
was the second capital of the Acha3- 
menian Emperors and had become a 
great meeting place of various cults 
and creeds of the West and the 
East, We may imagine Buddhist, 
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Jain, Vedantin and Syrian theolo- 
gians and Greek philosophers 
meeting and discussing their views 
freely. Nominally Zoroastrianism 
was the religion of the ruling class, 
with Ahuramazda as God of gods, 
represented by the Achaemenian 
Emperor as king of kings on earth. 
In the meanwhile Iranian nobles, 
military commanders, adventurers, 
and religious and political refugees 
were emigrating in large numbers 
towards the west chiefly into Asia 
Minor, where they built castles and 
founded a large number of settle- 
ments. Many large and small 
estates were formed in Cappadocia, 
Cilecia, Pont and Syria. Damas- 
cus became a centre of recreation 
for Iranian princes and nobles. 
Wherever they went, Zoroastria- 
nism followed them. Fire temples 
were built and Ahuramazda was 
announced as “ Bagha Vazraka” 
(Great God). These Iranian chiefs 
in the West nominally remained as 
subordinates to the Great King. 
Some of them had estates large 
enough to form a principality or 
even a kingdom. 

It is extremely diflicult to form 
a correct and decided opinion about 
the general condition of Zoroastria- 
nism all over the vast Achaemenian 
Empire. There must have been 
various sects, modifying the early 
views of Zoroaster in a way suitable 
their new circumstances. No 
religion can remain pure as ex- 
pounded and taught by its founder 
| 0r ® long time, particularly when 
l ts followers are scattered over a 
v< *y large area without much 
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intercourse with each other. It is 
certain that an Iranian who lived 
for generations in Asia Minor could 
know very little about the Iranian of 
Bactria. Thus we may presume that 
the majority of Iranians remained 
Zoroastrian but were divided into 
different sects of whom we know 
nothing. Mithra was a popular 
Iranian God. He was also worship- 
pedjn the West by the Semitic 
nations under the name of the 
“ Shums”. He was the giver of 
hvarena (glory) to the kings and so 
next to Ahuramazda he was held 
in highest rank at the court. 
According to Plutarch, Artaxerxes 
II and Darius III assumed the 
title of “ the Light of Mithra”. 

Such was the condition of Iran 
when Alexander burst forth and 
swept through the length and 
breadth of the Achaemenian Empire. 
Persepolis, the queen of the cities 
of ancient Iran, was humbled, 
looted, burnt and its inhabitants, 
the selected nobility and the most 
favoured citizens of Iran, were in- 
sulted, plundered and killed or sold 
as slaves. Zoroastrian priests were 
slaughtered and the sacred Avesta 
was burnt. Not content with this 
he wreaked his vengeance on royal 
palaces and set fire to them with 
torches in his own hand, singing 
songs of revenge. The royal 
library was partly burnt and the 
remaining works were carried away 
to Macedonia and Greece to be 
translated or thrown into the sea. 
Alexander’s conquest was one of the 
greatest calamities that befell Iran 
and the result was the deBtruc* 
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tion of orthodox Zoroastrianism. 
The Greek looters with all their 
hatred of Iran followed like a 
shadow the victorious armB of the 
Macedonian general. They founded 
colonies side by side with a few 
Macedonians all over Iran from the 
Tigris to the Jaxartes. While the 
Macedonians were rulers of the 
country, the Greeks became the 
seekers of wealth and teachers of 
their philosophy and literature. 
During this confusion naturally 
there must have been a large exodus 
of Iranians, particularly of the 
orthodox Magis of Bactria and Fars. 
The same process took place during 
the Arab and Moghul invasions. 
Alexander’s spirit of revenge was 
manifested more fiercely in Fars 
and Bactria, one being the centre of 
religion and cradle of the Iranian 
culture and the other the home of 
the nobility. The emigration from 
these provinces was both through 
land and sea towards India. Hindu- 
stan has been the second home of 
the Iranians. It is in this country 
that they found shelter and hospi- 
tality in their hard and unlucky 
days. 

When the Macedonians, after their 
first outburst, had settled down, 
they became less offensive, even 
friendly, and left their subjects free 
to follow their religion, but Zoro- 
astrianism lost its privilege of being 
the state religion. It was now the 
religion of a vanquished and op- 
pressed subject nation who natu- 
rally after losing the worldly great- 
ness were more attached to religion 
and had their only consolation in 


spiritual meditation. In Persia pro; 
per Mithra remained a favourite god 
but subordinate to Ahuramazda. He 
was the chief deity of the court, be- 
ing the protector of kingly glory, 
and when the king was no more, he 
could not retain his former position. 
But in Syria and Asia Minor, he had 
eclipsed the great Ahura, because 
Iranian princes, following their 
Achaemenian masters, regarded him 
as the special deity of the court. 
Zoroastrianism in the West took the 
form of Mithraism, as Judaism did 
that of Christianity. Both were 
thoroughly westernized and lost 
their original eastern features. 
When they were reborn in the West 
they both took a form quite diffe- 
rent from those of the original faiths 
in the East. 

Mithra, the god of light, the pro- 
tector of the Achaemenian crown, 
is praised in the Avesta and the 
ltigvec’a. Yasht sixth and seventh 
are composed in his praise and his 
supremacy is sung over other 
Yazatas. He is the supporter of 
the truth ; rising from the summit 
of the mountain Hera Barazaiti, he 
watches and surveys the whole uni- 
verse. His chariot rolls by one 
golden wheel, the Bbining sun, 
with four white shining horses. 
He has a thousand ears and ten 
thousand eyes, with which he can 
see and hear everything in the uni- 
verse. None can deceive him. He 
is the seer and knower of every- 
thing— lord of wild pastures; gi*** 
of fertility, happiness, growth, 
health and strength ; bearer of the 
strong Vazra, conqueror of his foes, 
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protector and fighter for those who 
keep their promise and punisher of 
those who break it ; lord of the day 
and night, strongest, most active, 
swift and ever victorious ; leader of 
armies, supporter of those who 
speak the truth and destroyer of 
the untruthful; all-knowing, valiant 
and watchful. He, the merciful 
giver of wealth and kingdom, causes 
the waters to flow and the trees to 
grow. His companions are Sarosha, 
Arshtat, Kashnuand Verethraghna, 
the gods of obedience, uprightness, 
justice and victory respectively. 
There are other gods who follow 
him on the left and right such as 
Parendi, Ashi, Ham Vareti, Chisti, 
Atar and also Fravashis. He is 
busy day and night. After sunset 
he goes round the world and keeps 
an eye over all that is between sky 
and earth. Daevas (means just 
the opposite of what it denotes in 
Hindu scriptures) flee from him. 
He is victorious everywhere. He 
rescues the good souls from Daevas 
and guides them towards heaven. 
His position is between that of the 
Creator and that of the creatures. 
He grants glory to the kings in the 
form of the mythical bird Huma, 
lamb, deer or light. 

In the Veda, Mithra is a popular 
deity addressed together with 
Varuna, and sometimes identified 
with Surya. The most sacred verse 

Gayatri” is in praise of the 
giver of light and fertility. There 
are traces of Iranian Mithraic 
influence in India, but the material 
is so limited that no solid theory 
48 regards the extent of such 


influence can be formed. It is said 
that Sri Krishna’s son was cured of 
leprosy by the Magi sun worship- 
pers. A sect of Mithraists or the sun 
worshippers lived in Gujarat and 
Western India. We also hear 
of a sect of Hindu sun worshippers 
in South Tndia so late as the time 
of the great Sankaracharya. Some 
of their rituals had resemblance to 
the Mithraist rituals, such as brand- 
ing the symbol of the deity on the 
forehead and the observance of 
penance. Sandal was rubbed on a 
stone with the finger till blood came 
out and the sandal mixed with finger 
blood was used as lilaka. Albiruni 
says in his history, that there were 
Magians of Iran who lived in India 
in his time. These Iranians, no 
doubt, emigrated there prior to the 
Islamic conquest of Persia. 

Mithra’s worship appears to be 
of a very early date, earlier than 
Zoroaster. Names compounded with 
the word Mithra arc found in Iran 
as early as 7th century B. C., such 
as Mithra-data, Mithra-bazu and 
so forth. Most of these names are 
Median. According to Plutarch 
there was a temple of the Y a/.ata 
of war at Pasargade, the most 
sacred city of the Empire. The 
same author writes that Artaxerxes 
II, having paid his devotion to 
Mithra, said to those present that 
the great Ahuramazda has taken 
vengeance upon his enemies. This 
shows that Ahuramazda remained 
as God of gods, but Mithra was the 
favourite deity. When the Greeks 
came in contact with the Iranians 
they found them interested in astro* 
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logy to such an extent that the 
Greeks regarded Zoroaster as an 
astrologer. Astrology continued a 
favourite subject of Btudy even 
during the Islamic period. Accord- 
ing to the Musulman authors of the 
17th century A. D. astronomy and 
astrology were deeply rooted among 
the Iranians. 

When Alexander died, his great 
empire was tom to pieces, and the 
largest portion came under the 
half-Macedonian and half-Iranian 
dynasty of the Sclucids. The 
Ptolemies were masters of Egypt. 
Some Greeks had established them- 
selves in Western Asia Minor. 
Besides these, the Iranian dynasty 
of Mithra-dates in Pont, Aryara- 
thas in Cappadocia, and Antiocus 
in Conxnagene became formidable 
powers. To these Armenia should 
also be added, as it was ruled by an 
Iranian prince. Bactria, the centre 
of Zoroastrianism, had suffered so 
much that after Alexander’s death, it 
could not free itself from the foreign 
yoke. It was ruled by a Greek dy- 
nasty. There were minor Iranian 
states in Atharapatakan,Khuzistan 
and Pars. Finally the Parthians 
formed an empire which became a 
great rival power to the Bomans in 
the east. All these Iranian states 
while retaining their Zoroastrianism 
had been influenced by Greek phi- 
losophy and literature. They took 
pride in calling themselves “ friends 
of the Greeks”. But the Greek 
influence had merely a literary, not 
a political significance. 

In fact Alexander paved the high 
way to the East not for the Mace- 


donians or the Greeks but fox the 
Bomans, who were destined to 
succeed Alexander and follow his 
footstep in the eastern adventure. 
Both the Greeks and the Mace- 
donians were subjugated by the 
Bomans. The Bomans invaded 
Asia Minor, and 'gradually became 
the paramount power and finally 
masters of the whole peninsula. 
Their eastern aggression has much 
resemblance to the history of the 
British subjugation of India. 
When the Bomans entered Asia 
Minor, they found a large number 
of small and large states constantly 
at war with one another. They first 
occupied a portion of the extreme 
West Asia Minor and making it the 
base of their operation, forced 
neighbouring princes to recognize 
them as overlords. But the mili- 
tary and administrative ability of 
the Bomans could not help their 
spiritual weakness. As the Mace- 
donians had to submit to the Greek 
philosophy, the Bomans yielded to 
the eastern theosophy. Thus 
while the Boman arms conquered 
Asia, the Boman heart was subdued 
by the Asiatic. Boman generals 
who were ambitious of conquering 
land after land in Europe and 
Africa had to enlist a large number 
of recruits from Asia. Some of 
these were Zoroastrians or Mith- 
raists, and performed their religious 
ceremonies before and after the 
battle. Their prayers aroused at 
first curiosity but gradually ad- 
miration in the heart of the 
Bomans. Pompey the Great subdued 
the Cilician pirates and deported 
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them to Italy. They were Mithraists 
an d in their third exile, they began 
to preach their religion and found 
many conrerts. After Pompey, 
Crassus, Antonius, Julius Caesar 
and other great generals invaded 
Asia Minor and thus Homan soldiers 
and officers had intercourse wth the 
East. Under the Flavians Mithra- 
ism began to spread rapidly in the 
Roman Empire and under the 
Antonines it became a permanent 
European cult. Orthodox Zoroas- 
trianism was well known to the 
Homans since their relation with 
Pont and Armenia, but its mystic 
side now attracted their attention. 
The Iranian princes, who were in 
occupation of central and Eastern 
Asia Minor, were proud of their Ira- 
nian descent. They used to trace 
their origin to Darius the Great or 
one of his seven assistants. They 
professed Zoroastrianism as influen- 
ced by the native cult and Greek 
philosophy. A large number of fire 
temples were founded all over Asia 
Minor and Zoroastrianism along 
with its mystic form, Mithraism, 
retained their hold in that part of 
Asia till about 5th century A. D. 
Besides fire temples, there were 
other temples consecrated to 
Mithra, Anahita, Vercthraghna 
and Ahuramazda. The Iranians 
tad retained their old names of 
Mithra-data, Ariovarzana and so 
forth. Mithraic festivals which 
Were celebrated from ancient time 
Were continued. One of them was 
the new year, falling in the spring 
(21st March) which is still cele- 
taated ja Persia. Zoroastrianism 


in Asia Minor had to harmonize 
itself with the native cult, parti- 
cularly Greek culture. Iranian 
Tazatas were given parallel Greek 
names. Ahuramazda found his 
parallel in Zeus, Verethraghna in 
Hercules, Anahita in Artemis and 
so forth. The same process repeated 
itself during the Islamic ascendancy 
when Zoroaster was confounded 
with Abraham, the popular ancestor 
of the Prophet, and Artavahista 
with the Archangel Gabriel and 
Ahuramazda with Allah. 

We may summarise the religious 
and political conditio* of Iran from 
the 4th century B. 0. to the Chris- 
tian era as follows : — 

(1) In theory the Achaemenians 
were followers of Zoroaster but in 
practice they were much influenced 
by the cult of their subject nations 
particularly of Western Asia and 
Greek settlements. 

(2) Though Ahura was “ God of 
Gods,” as their king was king of 
kings, the Achaemenians invoked 
and worshipped other Yazatas 
also, chief among them being 
Mithra and Anahita. 

(3) The Iranians formed colo- 
nies in Asia Minor, and through them 
Zoroastrianism spread in the West. 

(4) Greek culture, language and 
philosophy were studied and admir- 
ed by the Iranian princes who ruled 
in Asia Minor. 

(5) Along with Iranian Yazatas, 
ancient Iranian heroes were also 
venerated and deified. 

(6) Greek physicians, philoso- 
phers and learned men were res- 
pected in all eastern courts. 
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(7) Iranian princes assumed the 
Greek titles of Philhilen, Epiphanes, 
Dicanes, Energates, etc. 

(8) Greek literature was preva- 
lent in the East, particularly 
among the higher classes. King 
Mithridates was a scholar in Greek 
and has left works on medicine in 
that language. The Aryarathas of 
Cappadocia were patrons of Greek 
philosophy and literature. Kings of 
Parthia and Armenia were well 
acquainted with Greek drama. 

(9) On the whole, the Iranians 
remained faithful to their old reli- 
gion. 


(10) Towards the last days of 
Parthian rule a strong reaction 
took place to bring about a revival 
of orthodox Zoroastrianism. 

(11) Mithraic Mysticism never 
appealed to the Greeks, neither 
could Greek philosophy make any 
lasting impression on the Iranian 
mind. 

In 164 A. D. Selucian, the last 
stronghold of Greek learning, in the 
East was destroyed by the Romans 
under Cassius, and with its destruc- 
tion Greek language and culture 
vanished from Iran and was suc- 
ceeded by Aramaic of Syria. 


(To be continued ) 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL BASIS OE ADWAiTISM 


By Sheotiarain Lai 

ffT'HE most general statement with 
regard to Reality is that 
Reality is subject-object, that is, 
the conscious subject on the one 
hand, and the entire objective uni- 
verse on the other, are held to- 
gether in epistemological co-ordina- 
tion. Of two things we are 
indubitably certain: the conscious 
self as the unmoving witness of this 
rolling pageant of the universe, and 
the entire objective universe as an 
inseparable content of conscious- 
ness. Object is, because it forms the 
content of consciousness. 

The spangled heavens, the suns 
and moons, the stars and planets, 
rivers and mountains, houses, 
per ons and things, in fact, all that 
exist, derive their reality from, and 
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are dependent for their validity 
upon, consciousness. Nothing exists 
except as the content of our cons- 
ciousness. “The world exists in 
the medium of our knowledge”, as 
Bosanquet has put it. 

Whatever be the Ultimate Reality, 
one thing is certain above all others 
that it will have to derive its reality 
and validity from our conscious- 
ness. Anything beyond the range 
of consciousness is simply inconcei- 
vable. 

(|f Ultimate Reality were to faN 
outsido the range of consciousness, 
thero would be nothing to certify 
its reality. This truth was 
impressed upon the minds of the 
Upanishadic thinkers and they 
began their search of the Ultimate 
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by a psychological analysis of the 
states of consciousness.'. They 
traversed through all the states of 
consciousness— the waking cons- 
ciousness, the dream consciousness, 
the dreamless sleep — and came at 
last to Turiya, which we may call 
the super-conscious state. Turiya, 
they found to be the ne plus ultra 
state of consciousness and the 
reality here revealed, therefore, the 
Highest and the Ultimate. 

We shall now enter into a brief 
description of the four psychologi- 
cal states as analysed by the 
Upanishadic seers, in order to 
show, first, that the fourth or 
Turiya, in addition to being testi- 
fied by the experience of the seers, 
follows logically from the psycholo- 
gical laws governing the preceding 
three; and secondly, that the 
truth of Turiya alone can be the 
Ultimate Truth... 

The Mandukya Upanishad des- 
cribes four states of consciousness, 
waking ( 3TIM), dreaming (?w), 
dreamless sleep and gtf-T. 

In the first three states the objective 
is modified and in the last negated. 

In the the objective is the 
universe as we perceive it, meta- 
phorically called in the Mandukya 
*TCTIf or the seven-limbed. (The 
heavens as its forehead, the sun as 
its eye, the air as its breath, matter 
and water its belly and the sky and 
the earth its feet). This state of 
consciousness is or 

uineteen-monthed, that is, in it the 
objective is comprehended throug’s 
nineteen c hann els, the five 
45 


(organs of knowledge) the five 
(organs of action), the five 
Pranas (uro) and the internal organ 
consisting of §f? 
and f%xT. The state of cons- 
ciousness is It is or 

comprehends objects in their gross 
form. 

The second or (dream cons- 
ciousness, which is technically called 
<r*rcr is also like the 

first, that is, in it also the objective 
is comprehended by the before- 
mentioned eighteen channels but 
unlike the first it is that 

is, its objective is an inner and a 
subtler world. 

One remarkable difference bet- 
ween the waking consciousness and 
the dream consciousness isthat in 
the waking consciousness there is 
a rigorous uniformity in the world 
of time, space and causality, while 
in dream this uniformity is almost 
entirely lost. Events that would 
take a considerably long time in our 
waking world are done within an 
inconceivably short time in dreams. 
Distance also has not that unifor- 
mity in dreams which it has in the 
waking world; similarly causality. 
Anything may cause anything. 

The third, dreamless sleep or 
gqft, is technically called Rfi. It is 
different from the first two in two 
ways : first, with regard to the . 
nature of its objective and secondly 
with regard to the instrument or 
faculty of apprehending the objec- 
tive. 

Here the objective is not the world 
of manifold, either gross (^r) as 
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in or subtle (351?) as in% 3 Rt 
but usffrjct: or unified or resolved 
into Unity. 

In this state there is no aware- 
ness of separate objects, which 
being merged into Unity, the know- 
ledge of the \ objective is also 
Unitary (jnrprew); 
j Secondly, the first two states are 
while this is 

that is, here intelligence or 
consciousness itself, unmediated 
by the mind and the senses, iB the 
faculty or apprehension. 

The fourth or gfta is quite un- 
like the preceding three. The 
objective and the faculty of appre. 
hension are both negated and 
consciousness is left to itself 
) in its entirety and 
pristine luminosity. In the preced- 
ing three states of consciousness, 
we noted a progressive withdrawal 
of consciousness from the objective, l 
which is completed in this fourth 
by the return of consciousness to 
itself. 

. From this account of the states of 
consciousness two facts are dis- 
coverable — first, that consciousness 
has a tendency of withdrawing it- 
self from the objective. In the%^HT 
it comprehends the outer and gross 
world in the it 

comprehends the inner and subtler 
world (JlfafatfigaR), in the cons- 


ciousness becomes still more in. 
gathered. This state is or 

a state of direct comprehension by 
consciousness, unmediated by tha 
mind and the senses. It is not 
like the former two. 
The operation of the mind and the 
senses ceases and the objective 
becomes unified (rpffbjjf:). This is 
a very significant fact, for it makes 
us understand that the manifold in 
the objective is the creation of the 
mind and the senses. Here we get 
a glimpse of the experience of 
Unity in gfta. 

The end of this progressive with- 
drawal or in-gathering of conscious- 
ness can only be a return to itself. 
In all the three states of cons- 
ciousness — waking, dreaming, and 
dreamless sleep, we are aware of the 
objective in different modified forms, 
but never of their subjective subs- 
tratum — the comprehending self, 
or the principle of consciousness. 

In the fourth, consciousness 
returns to itself, the veil of the 
objective falls. It comprehends 
itself by itself. There is no trace 
of the operation of the mind and 
the senses — no objective — no mani- 
fold. The objective becomes merged 
in the subject. All that remains is 
One Unitary conscious principle. 
This is jj/far. | 



WHY WE WORSHIP CHRIST 

By Swami Dhruvatmamnda 


i&HY do we, being Hindus, 
worship Christ ?” This is a 
question that naturally occurs to 
many of us. To such the reply is — 
we worship Christ not because we 
are Christians nor because we want 
others to become Christians. Our 
motto is — let those who are 
Christians become good Christians, 
those who are Hindus become good 
Hindus, and those who are Mo- 
hamedans become good Mohame- 
dans. For every religion, every 
sect, there is room in the fold of 
Hinduism. To assimilate more and 
more and to become universal every 
moment is the fundamental aim of 
Hinduism. The moment narrow- 
ness and stagnation overtake it, 
Hinduism is sure to die. Univer- 
sality is the very basis of its exis- 
tence. So we want to assimilate 
Christ into our fold. Moreover, 
whom else should we worship ? 
There can be no higher conception 
of God than these materialised ideal 
persons. One may try one’s best to 
have an idea of the highest ideal. 
But to his amazement he will find 
at last that his conception of God 
falls short of that ideal. The charac- 
ter of theseMahapurushas,the world 
teachers, goes beyond the range of 
°ne*s conception. Besides this, can 
^e form an idea of that which we 
have never experienced in our own 
life? We have not seen God, we have 
a °t realised God, then how can we 


form the true idea of God ? The 
characteristics of divinity are 
in these Mahapurushas. They have 
intense faith in themselves. Their 
words are weighty like the com- 
mand of the strongest emperor. 
Even the strongest in intellect or 
body fall prostrate before their 
personality. They convey the truth 
from mind to mind. In their pre- 
sence, their very silence dispels the 
doubts of the doubter just as clouds 
are dispersed by the strong wind. In 
brief we can say that they are the 
beacon-lights of our life. Just as, 
when in the sea we have lost our 
way and know not how to proceed 
towards our destination, but when 
we see tht light of the beacon on 
the seashore we know definitely 
where we are and can proceed on 
our own way— so when we are at a 
loss to find out the path to God, to 
reach our Goal, then do we get 
light from these great souls to 
march in the right path to God. 
They are the Bign-posts helping 
humanity’s onwards march. To 
dwell upon the life of such saintly 
persons is to dwell in God. They 
are in constant communion witO 
God. They have direct vision. 

The life of each Mahapurusba 
illustrates particularly one of the 
many forms of relation possible bet- 
ween the individual soul and God. 
Hindu scriptures classify these into 
d liferent groups. They are Shanta 
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(the relation of a son to father), 
Dasya (the relation of a servant 
to his master), Sakhya (friendship), 
Vatsalya(the relation of a mother to 
her child), and Abheda (the relation 
of non-difference characteristic of 
the monistic outlook). Christ re- 
presents for us a very fine type of 
Shanta and Dasya ideals. 

Actual facts of love, of mercy, of 
the great compassion for the suffer- 
ing men and women, of renuncia- 
tion, of resignation to God, of 
purity, and of faith in ideals that we 
witness in Christ draw out our 
reverence for him. From these cha- 
racteristics he seems to be a typical 
Aryan teacher. He was entirely 
free from the fetters of the body. 
He had no sex ideas, no family tics. 
His only occupation in life and only 
thought was that he was a spirit. 
He never concerned himself with 
f.Viia world and this life save for his 
desire to get hold of the world as it 
is, give it a push and drive it for- 
ward and onward until the whole 
world has realised its spiritual 
nature, until death is vanquished 
and misery has vanished. Even his 
enemies found in him the greatest 
and the truest man this world has 
ever seen. In some sense they 
acknowledged him to bo divine. He 
said on more than one occasion that 
Qe cam e to this world “not to 
seek his own glory.” “He came”, as 
he said “ for the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel," that men 
“ might have life and might have 
it more abundantly.” Like other 
AvotaraB and Mahapurushas he 
claimed once in express terms the 


title “ the Christ, the son of living 
Qod,” and that was at the crisis of 
his life. In answer to the question 
put by the judge Pilate : “Art 
thou the King of Jews ?" he 
said, “Thou hast said it ; neverthe- 
less, I say to you, hereafter yon 
shall see the Son of Man sitting at 
the right hand of the power of God 
and coming in the clouds of 
Heaven.” 

The language in which he deli- 
vered His message to the people 
was the simplest, at the same time 
the most sublime, intelligible to 
the lowliest and to be pondered 
over by the most learned. 

In one of his lectures Mr. A. 
Goodier gives some beautiful ideas 
regarding the attitude of the 
devotee towards Christ in the form 
of a reply to an enquiring Hindu’s 
question, “ What after all in prac- 
tical life, does Jesus Christ mean 
to you?” ne says:— "You 
may come to recognise this 
Lord and Friend of mine, who is no 
more than I am and yet is infinite 
in all perfections, who is really on 
my level and yet is the very God of 
Heaven and earth, who rejoices to 
live in my cottage and yet all crea- 
tion cannot contain Dim, who is 
“ the Lord” and yet “ only Jesus, 
who knows my limitation yet loves 
me with an everlasting love- ^ ou 
may know what Ho is to me, who 
will never leave me no matter how 
low down I may go, who will never 
see me suffer but He must suffer 
alongside, who will never have » 
joy or a sorrow of His own but He 
will ask me to share it.” 
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Renunciation is the fundamental 
basis of all religions and that is why 
the Sruti says : 

* sfijfan * iprai ^ 

JTT5TS- • 

Not by works, by progemy or by 
wealth but by renunciation some 
attained immortality. 

The same reply came from Jesus 
to the query of a rich young man, 
"Good Master, what shall I do that 
I may inherit eternal life?’* He said, 
"One thing thou lackest: go thy 
way, sell whatsoever thou hast, and 
give to the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasures in heaven ; and come, 
take up thy cross, and follow Me.” 
Moreover he has said: “Whoso- 
ever will save his life shall lose it ; 
and whosoever shall lose his life for 
My sake shall find it.” 

When you are reconciled to your 
brothers and enemies, then only you 
can offer your prayers and gifts to 
God. That is why Christ says 
* 4 Leave there thy gift before the 
altar, and go thy way; first be 
reconciled to thy brother, and then 
come and offer thy gift.” * Love 
your enemies, do good to them that 
hate you, pray for them that perse- 
cute you. Forgive and ye shall be 
forgiven.” As long as one is sub- 
ject to anger and desire one cannot 
approach the altar of God. The 
same tone we find in the Upanishad 
also 

“ ^ I 

if’ 

When all the knots of the 
heart are cut asunder the mortal 
becomes immortal— so far is the 
instruction of the Vedanta. 


“ And if any man will sue thee at 
the law and take away thy coat, let 
him have thy cloak also.” This 
teaching of Christ conveys to our 
mind the story of the Indian saint 
of Gazipur- Pavharibaba. He used 
to live in a cave and rarely came 
out of it. One day a thief entered 
his cave and was taking away some 
of his utensils. Pavharibaba, find- 
ing this, ran after the man and 
requested him to take away the 
other things also which were left. 
Whoever came in whatever form, he 
took him to be the messenger of his 
Beloved. 

Sri Bamakrishna has said : 
“When you meditate, meditate in 
the heart of your hearts, in the 
forest or in a lonely place, without 
being seen by anybody.” Similar 
is the teaching of Christ to the 
people. “ When thou prayest,” 
said Jesus, “ thou shilt not be as 
hypocrites are : for they love to 
pray standing in the synagogues 
and the streets that they may be 
seen of men. Verily, I say unto you, 
they have their rewards—but thou, 
when thou prayest, enter into thy 
closet, and when thou hast shut thy 
door, pray to thy Father which is 
in secret, and thy Father, which 
seeth in secret Himself shall reward 
thee openly.” Such are the valuable 
teachings of Christ. 

When wo contemplate these 
aspects of Christ’s life and teach- 
ings, and see how near they are to 
those of our own saints and sages, 
all that narrowness of heart which 
makes us distinguish between the 
prophets of our land and of other 
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countries will disappear, and our 
voice will rise in union with the 
notes of universal prayer that has 
come from the lips of a great Indian 
sage of our times ! “ Our saluta- 
tions go to all past prophets, whose 
teachings and lives we have inherit- 
ed, whatever might have been their 


race, clime or creed. Our saluta* 
tions go to all those God-like men 
and women, who are working to 
help humanity, whatever be their 
birth, colour or race. Our saluta- 
tions to those who are coming in 
the future,— living Gods, — to work 
unselfishly for our descendants.” 


SELECTIONS FROM ADHYATMA RAMAYANA 

ABANYA KANDA : CHAPTER IV 
Rama's Discourse on Mata and Vijnana 
[Continued from previous issue ) 


i£fcr 

The entity designated by 
“ I ” from 

the Buddhi, vital forces, mind, 
body and egoism diffe- 

rent of $he nature of Chit 
or knowledge eternally 

pure p: (eternally) enlighten- 
ed p verily (is) ff?r thus (5Rqft<tf 
of the knowers of the Truth) 
conclusion. 

38. The Seers of the Truth have all 
concluded that the entity designated by 
the term 11 1 " is not (as conceived by the 
ignorant man) one with the Buddhi 1 . 
the vital forces, mind, body and 
egoism, but is on the other hand, of the 
nature of Knowledge itself, eternally 
enlightened and pure- 

[1. The Gita characterises the Atman as 
beyond the Buddhi. Neverthe- 
less, by tho Buddhi, sharpened by spiritual 
practices, it becomes possible for the aspirant 
to “grasp" the Atman 

JTO qpm Complete tea- 

Heat ion, however, comes only when not 


merely the senses and tho mind bub the 
Buddhi Itself “Ho still" 

^ri sng: , wn uft — KathaU pJ 

=51 ^ II 

=q II A-e ii 

By what (by) knowledge 
^ for thee intellectual convic- 
tion (of above mentioned nature 
of Atman) («R[ will arise) aq that 
*n*r what is (technically) known 
as Jnana (ffa thus) ^ my 
firm (»R opinion) q and qqi when 
ircici; this fact (about Atman) erarat 
is directly perceived or 
realised in the superconscioua 
state <rqi then vq only (an. ft* Vf 
that knowledge alone) fantf what 
is (technically) known as Vijnana 
(fie r thus a*q?l is called). 

39. It is my opinion that the 
knowledge by which one becomes in- 
tellectually oonvinced of this truth 
about the Atman is Jnana 2 while 
Vijnana is the illumination accom- 
panying the direot realisation 0 
identity in the enperoonsoious state. 
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[9. Study of the soripturei cornea under 
jaenft only. Vijnaiia is of a higher order. 

It is the dlreot experience of tho Reality. 
The Mundaka Upanlahad opens with the 
question : What is that on knowing which 

*W» (*$ becomes 
known The Rishl replica by 

olasalfylng all knowledge into lower 
(3TTCI) ^d higher (TO). In tho former he 
inolodee the Vedas and VodangAB, while the 
lattor, which corresponds to Vijnana refer- 
red to here, la said to be “that by which 
(ipn) the Imperishable is dl- 

reotly realised (^fSpTCi^). Here is there- 
fore a striking oxample of* Hindu sorlpture 
assigning to itself a lower place and pro- 
claiming that the goal is Itcyond il,] 

?nwi 11 

psnfTtfSRf^r: qfan*ri%f3Rr: nv» n 
HRPnmip: 11 
flSRiHiferaur: 11 '<n ( | 

stcpt: ^*1 m 11 ~ i \ 11 

wot The Atman all- 

pervading fa^R^iOTR: of the nature 
of Knowledge-Bliss mw- immu- 
table fsqrcj'nfarf^r: devoid of 
superimpositions like Buddhi 
'rfunwif^fer: free from changes 
of form, etc. is (a: he, the 
Atman) wmpn (?r) remaining 
unrevealed ^i^Kbody, etc. otwi- 
by his own effulgence *rrera*[ 
lighting up (fafffb remains) (fl: 
tho Atman) ^ tnr one 

without a second ^ and g?i-*n*nf^- 
5r^ir: of the nature of Reality, 
Consciousness, etc. srcin: non- 
attached m self-effulgent ssi 
Witness is s: the Atman) 
by Vijnana is truly 
known. 

40*42, The Atman is all-pervading 
ttd immutable. It is free from 


superimpositions like the Buddhi and 
never becomes subjoct to any change. 
Itself remaining unperoeived, it lights 
up the body, oto., and makes them 
appear to be endowed with conscious- 
ness. Alono, without a second and 
hence unattached to anything, this self- 
effulgent Witness is of the nature of 
Reality, Consciousness eto., and is 
oapablo of being realised as such 
through Vijnana (by the sincere 
aspirant). 

*rc[r iiv^ii 


qOTwfJr 11 ti 



When as a 

result of (practising) the scriptu- 
ral instructions communicated 
by the spiritual preceptor *fk- 
TOl: OTtOTl: of Jivatman and 
Paramatman realisation of 

identity comes about ^ q? 
then ^ verily Jjj-nfNt causal 
Ignorance ^ tpr along 

with all gross effects and subtle 
causes wiRnfa in the Paramatman 
is dissolved si that mm 
state (of dissolution of ignor- 
ance) gfrn: freedom, liberation 
as 3 ^ is spoken of this («t«psr 
idea of bondage and libera- 
tion from it) on the Atman 

(%# mere) «: superimposi- 
tion verily (is). 

42-44. When as a result of faithfully 
practising the instructions of the scrip- 
ture, as communicated by the spiritual 
preceptor 3, the oneness of Jivatman 
and Paramatman is realised in tho 
superconsoious state, the root cause of 
all ignorance, along with causes and 
effects, gets dissolved in the Faramat* 
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man. It is this dissolution of ignorance 
that is spoken of as liberation. As a 
matter of fact, bondage 4 and liberation 
are both merely super impositions on 
the Atman. 


3. The grand truths, e.g., 41 1 am 
Brahma” 3UTSf^7r) have to be heard 
from the mouths of a competent religious 
teaoher. Else, If merely studied by the 
perusal of a book, they fall to benefit the 
aspirant who himself believes that his 
spiritual eonsolousnoss is really dormant at 
the time and ought therefore to be roused up 
by a force outside of himself. The Vivoka- 
ohudamani gives a concise description of the 
person who is fit to be acoepted as a teacher. 
Besides belv well verBod in the scriptures 
(sjtfipl-) he should be sinless 
unsmitten by desires » knower 

of Brahman par excellence on0 


who has withdrawn himuelf into Brahman 
an ^ therefore become calm 

(STRT:) like fire that has consumed its 

fuel a bound lo3S 

reservoir of mercy that knows no reason 

a friend of all good 
people who prostrate themsolvos before him 


Of. algo Verges 37 and 
38. It Is such great-souled ones who can 
by simple behests Uko “ Follow me 
even a glance of the eye, transform the live, 
of einoere seekers.] 

[4. The Amritablndn Upanlshad olasslflog 
mind Into Impure, l.e., possessed with desire 
and pure i.e., free from deelre. It then 
makes the significant' assertion that the 
mind alone (*FT t^T) lg the cause of both 
bondage and liberation for men 

«P=T*fr^it:). The 10th verge expands 
tho idea aud says that the highest truth 
Is that pure oonsclousnoss whioh 
realises: There Ib neither control of tho 
mind («T nor its ooming into play 

( =«f ^r^TfrTr), neither am I bound ^:) 
nor am I one who oarrios on religious 
practices for attaining anything^ ^ APTcR:) 
neither am I eookor after liberation 
(*T 55^0 no* am 1 one who has attained 
liberation (^T IJffi:). This is ono of tha 
most advanced ideas of Adwaitlo thought, 
Its significance is that since tho idea of 
bondago is only a Buperimpoai lion, the idea of 
liberation from this unreal state should also 
bo considered unroal.] 
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Sevashram at Hrishikesh 

Hrishikesh, 15 miles from Eaukhal, 
where the Gauges after hor long course 
through the Himalayas enters upon the 
Indian plains, is even today a favourite 
resort for Sadbuswho practise Tapasya 
there, far away from the comforts of 
ordinary life. There are no satisfactory 
arrangements to look after these 
Sadhus or the numerous pilgrims when 
they are attacked with disease. The 
leading Sadhus of Hrishikesh have 
therefore appealed to the President of 
B. K. Mission to open a branch 
Sevashram there. Funds are necessary 


to begin the work, to buy land, cons- 
truct buildings, etc. Swami Kalyana- 
nanda of tho Sevashram at Kankhal, 
who is endeavouring to start the work, 
has made facilities for perpetuating the 
memory of those in whose name tho 
am mnt neoessary for an entire building 
or for ono or more rooms will be subs- 
cribed. 

Birthday Celebration 

The 70th birthday anniversary of 
Swami Vivekananda falls on Saturday, 
the 30th of January 1932. The public 
celebration will take place on 7tu 
February. 



Lot; the lion of Vedanta roar 11 

I.et me tell you, strength is what wo want, and the first step in getting 
strength is to uphold the Upanisliads and believe that “ I am the Atman*’. 

—Swami Vivekananda 
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PRAYER 
<nt , p , i srfcflfcrcpi i 

A ITR^fT 5T& %TOTO TO: II 

I. 

sror TOnfrot ntaRU^ to: ii 

to: a: UTO«? A: I 

TOJ etTOl ^RST$ TOTcTO to: II 

Knowing the supremely effulgent Being, who is beyond 
the great darkness of ignorance, one transcends death. Salutations 
to Him who exists in tho form of the greatest object of knowledge. 

Having their merits and demorits dostroyed and being freed 
from the fear of rebirth, tranquil men of renunciation attain their 
salvation in Him. Salutations to Him who exists in the form of 
salvation. 

In Him all things exist ; from Him they all originate. He 
has become all ; Ho, again, permeates all. He verily is All-in-all. 
Salutations to Him who exists in the form of all. 

Mahabhabata 
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GOD-VISIOlSr, AND PEACE 

By Swami Vijnanananda 


WAMI Vijnananandaji, a direct 
disciple of Sri Bamakrishna 
about whose tour in Madras we 
give an account elsewhere, gave the 
following public discourse a few 
hours before leaving for Calcutta. 
He said : 

God-vision is the true aim of 
human life ; for that alone can give 
ns real and lasting satisfaction. 
Men hanker after the things of the 
world, wealth, sense enjoyments, 
honour, etc., in the hope that these 
can give them happiness in life. But 
it is the experience of all that the 
pursuit of these have only a reverse 
effect on the mind. Not only do 
we fail to realise the desired end 
through them, but the restlessness 
of the mind is even increased, and 
we are rendered more unhappy 
than in the beginning. Through 
wealth and honour our egoism gets 
bloated up, and there is no greater 
obstacle in the spiritual path than 
egoism. 

It is in fact this egoism, the pro- 
duct of ignorance, that masks our 
vision of God. Beally His glory is 
present everywhere, but we fail to 
see Him because we refuse to remove 
the veil of ignorance that obstructs 
our vision. Once Sri Bamakrishna 
was asked why it is that men do 
not see God. Thereupon he covered 
his face with a piece of cloth and 
aate, “ Do you Bee me now ? No, you 
cannot; why, because this cloth 


stands in the way, although I am 
present in front of you. Bemove 
this veil of ignorance that stands 
between you and God, and He will 
become self-evident to you.” 

The supreme duty of man is to 
remember Him always, whether one 
is engaged in consciously repeat- 
ing His name or not. Every breath 
of ours should be associated with 
Him, in our mind. We should con- 
sider that we breathe in God to 
make inside pure, and wo breathe 
out God to make outside pure. 
And the most appropriate moment 
to remember Him is the time of 
death, when we find ourselves 
deserted by everything that is near 
and dear to us in life. Due to the 
absence of holy thoughts in their 
mind, we often find people stricken 
with great fear in their death-bed. 
They visualise the messengers 
of Y ama, the king of death, with 
horns, tails and fearful eyes, and 
cry out in great dread. But His 
name removes all such fears, and 
what is more, removes us for ever 
beyond the pale of death. 

At this point some one from the 
audience asked, “ Was it for going 
beyond the fear of death that Sri 
Bamakrishna worshipped the Divine 
Mother?” 

The Swami : Well, you may pot 
it in any way you please - to over- 
come the fear of death, or better, 
to realise the Supreme Truth. But 
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really speaking, he had no need of 
all the Sadhanas he practised ; for 
he W as from the beginning perfect. 

A great soul like Him comes into 
this world, struggles and suffers 
only for our sake. 

Question : What was your first 
impression of Sri Ramakrishna ? 

The Swam*: He was like a 
child, simpler and purer than a 
child. He knew nothing, thought 
of nothing, except his Divine 
Mother. In his company one felt as 
if all the impurities of one’s mind 
were washed away. 

Beally, holy company purifies the 
mind. It is said that the great sage 
Durvasa once went to see hell 
where sinful souls were undergoing 
sufferings in atonement for their 
sins. As soon as the sage reach- 
ed the place, all the suffering 
souls felt relieved and began to utter 
the names of the Lord. It seemed 
as if hell would be converted into 
heaven ; for the holiness emanating 
from the sage was so potent that it 
consumed the sins of all those 
tortured souls. It is said that as 
the result of the sage's visit V ama 
had to release all the occupants of 
hell and await for fresh arrivals ! 

We should remember that every- 
thing has three aspects --name, 
form and essence. Until we go 
beyond name and form, we do not 
reach the essence or the core of 
reality. And it is only when we 
teach the spirit, which is the under- 
lying essence of everything, that we 
gun real peace. 

Question : But, Swamiji, we are 
wanting in faith, for our reason 


always seems to go against it. What 
do you say to that ? 

The Swami: Tou may Bay this 
in so many words, but in fact there 
is no one in this world who is abso- 
lutely lacking in faith. You can- 
not even take a single breath with- 
out faith. 

Question : Well, Swamiji, you 
were talking of poace and happi- 
ness resulting from the remem- 
brance of God. But how can we 
have peace, seeing that there is so 
much conflict and suffering in the 
country due to trade depression and 
political struggles? 

The Swami : Why do you make 
so much of these struggles that are 
going on in the outside world ? They 
will continue always. Do you think 
that they will stop, supposing you 
gain your immediate end and the 
present phase of the struggle passes 
away ? Certainly they will not. Rest- 
lessness arises not from these exter- 
nal struggles, but from our own 
internal hankering and our clinging 
to the things of the world. Even if 
God were to appear before us to 
bring peace unto our souls, we will 
refuse to recognise Him. For when 
He comes, He takes away our world- 
ly possessions, and few of us are 
ready to make this sacrifice. Hence 
we prefer our wealth of the world to 
God’s wealth of peace. You speak 
of the political struggle. Look at 
Mahatma Gandhi who has thrown 
himself into the very midst of the 
fight. Do you mean to say that he 
does not cultivate peace of mind or 

remember God in the midst of all 

these external conflicts ? Cultivate 
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peace in the midst of struggle, that 
is the only course open in the world. 
It is better to recognise this aspect 
of Gandhiji’s life. 

Question : Gandhiji’s is an excep- 
tional case. Can ordinary men be 
like him ? 

The Swami : Why not ? He is a 
man, and you too are one. Why can 
you also be not like him ? If you are 
really feeling so very restless for the 
sufferings of the country, you will 
have joined Gandhiji’s camp in 
search of mental peace. But then 
you will find what great sacrifices 
you are required to make. The truth 
is this : it is only by sacrifice that we 
can obtain peace. Whether it be 
in spiritual life or in political life, 
you cannot gain success without 
being prepared to make sacrifices. 
(Pausing a while he added in low 
tones) indeed this world is built on 
sacrifice ! 


The Swami now wanted to con* 
elude the talk, since he was to leave 
for Calcutta within a few hours. 
He was therefore asked to pro- 
nounce a benediction on the assem- 
bled devotees, before he concluded. 
He said, “ When a Sadhu meets a 
person he asks, ‘Darsansaf /mi? 
(Is your vision clear?)’ The idea is 
that everything depends upon how 
one sees the world. Behind all the 
variety and multiplicity of the 
world one must be able to see the 
pure spirit of God. That is the 
true vision. People go to temples 
to have Darsan of God. That is 
only one form of it. We must bo 
able to see Him even behind this, 
the mat lying on the floor. For 
underlying all names and forms is 
the all-pervading Spirit, brighter 
than gold, full of peace. May you 
all have this true vision, and the 
peace that accompanies it ! ” 


THE MODEKN MONK 


®T is nowadays commonly admitted 
by all scholars that monasticism 
as an institution had its birth in India. 
Originating in individual cases of re- 
nunciation of hearth and homo, it 
received for the first time its codes and 
laws from the great spiritual genius of 
the Buddha. It was he who reformed 
monasticism from its previous state of 
chaos and disorganisation into a disci- 
plined system of community life in 
which the Brothers obeyed a common 
head and followed a common routine of 
life. The Buddhist missionaries who 
carried the faith of their Master to 
foreign lands planted also the monastic 
institution in the countries where they 


proached. Even Christianity, which is 
different from Buddhism both in origin 
and in tenets, is said to have derived 
from the latter the ideal of monastic 
life which was unknown to the com- 
munities inhabiting the regions where 
Christianity originated, before the 
missionaries of Asoka went there to 
preach the gospel of their Great Master. 
In India itself, although the religion of 
the Buddha, and with it the Buddhist 
Brotherhood, eventually disappeared, 
the monastic ideal, like many other 
features of Buddhism, remained part 
and parcel of the nation’s heritage from 
its great religious past. Sankaracharya 
modified and adapted the Buddm»§ 
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system of monastic life to suit the 
Vetlio traditions of India, and gave it 
its particular impress that has remain- 
ed almost intact until recent times. 

According to the orthodox tradition 
of Sannyas. still curront in India to a 
largo extent, the fourth Asrama, as the 
life of Sannyas is often called, is 
regarded as being exclusively meant 
for men who have retired from all forms 
of activity, and c.iri devote themselves 
wholly to the meditation of the 
Supreme Being and the study and teach- 
ing of the scriptures that oxpound His 
nature. Apart from begging his food, 
fche monk should perform no work, for 
the Supremo Brahman, who is to him 
tlio goal of life, is free from every trace 
of activity, and the aspirant who 
Btruggles to realise his identity with 
Him should necessarily go beyond all 
chango which is implied in every 
form of activity. Ilis life should, 
therefore, necessarily be led in placog 
that are far away from the haunts of 
men, and oven when he happens to live 
in the society of men, he should take 
caro not to entangle himself in their 
activities. 

But today the ideal of monkhood 
tends to vary in many respects from the 
traditional conception. Leaving aside 
that largo class of men who don the 
oohre robe as a means of livelihood 
alone, there are in these days groups 
of earnest peoplo who have adopted the 
monkish life without at the same time 
cutting thorn selves aloof from social 
activities. We soe them going about 
decently drossed along the busy 
thoroughfares of towns or visiting the 
Houses of the wealthy and influential 
for the collection of funds as well as for 
the canvassing of opinion. They arc 
often seen busy, attending to diverse 
Hinds of duties that demand a very 
High order of business talents and 
or 8anisiug capacities. They go to the 


flood and famine affected parts of the 
country and organise relief work over 
oxtensive areas. They also manage big 
educational institutions, publication 
departments and hospitals equipped 
with all up-to-date methods of treating 
human ailments. They nurse the sick, 
succour the needy, instruot the young 
and preach to the enquiring public. In 
conducting all these works they are 
required to manage huge funds and 
deal with men of diverse tempera- 
ments. 

Hero a question naturally arises : 
havo these modern monks, with their 
multifarious activities, wandered away 
from the ancient ideal of Sannyas 
which looked with scorn on all kinds 
of secular work and tolerated no other 
activity in the monk except study and 
meditation ? There can be no question 
regarding thoir earnestness, for they 
believe, as does any monk of the ortho- 
dox type, that their aim in life is to 
reach the state of union with the 
Divine Being. What then is the 
significance of this divergence from the 
traditional path? Is this departure 
only the fulfilment of the ideal of 
Sannyas or does it signify deteriora- 
tion ? To those who entertain an atti- 
tude of reverence towards the ideal of 
Sannyas, these are indeed interesting 
questions. 

When we study the matter a little 
deeply, we come to understand that 
the change in the Sannyasin’s mode of 
life is largely the result of the altered 
conditions in the general life of the 
people. To all who have observed the 
keen struggle of life obtaining in these 
days, the one thing that is evident is 
the conspicuous absence of leisure in 
the lives of men. Saddled with the 
modern standards of life and goaded by 
the increasing pressure of eoonomio 
laws, men are foroed in these days to 
work all their life without any respite 
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and meet death in full harness like 
hard -worked horses. This was not, 
however, so in days gone by, when the 
struggle of life was not so keen* Unlike 
their civilised descendants of today, 
our forefathers had not to work so hard 
and so incessantly for the necessaries 
of life, and men who had some higher 
inclinations used to find therefore 
sufficient time for self-culture even 
while attending to their domestic 
duties. But today under the altered 
conditions of life it is no longer so. 
Our young men have to spend every bit 
of their energy to secure a bare mainte- 
nance. In the absence of sufficient 
leisure and agreeable environment, 
those of them who have a spiritual out- 
look find no congenial atmosphere in 
the ordinary citizens life for the deve- 
lopment of their higher faculties. The 
household, they find, is no longer an 
Asrama wherein man may develop his 
spiritual side while attending to his 
limited secular duties. The spiritual 
instincts of our race have therefore 
ceased to find a convenient outlet in 
the prevailing form of household life, 
bereft as it has become of the great 
spiritual ideals that used to animate it 
in days when men could easily afford to 
think more of their soul and less of 
their daily bread. Young India has 
therefore found it necessary to discover 
fresh ways for the development of its 
spiritual instincts, and the neo-monasti- 
cism of our day is the direct outoome of 
this need. 

According to the ancient ideal of 
Sannyas, a person who took to the 
monkish way of life must havo ad- 
vanced spiritually to suoh an extent as 
to keep his outgoing tendencies under 
Btriot control and devote himself whol- 
ly to meditation and study. The rare 
souls in whom these high qualifications 
were inborn adopted the last Asrama 
immediatly after they finished their 


education, while for the others the 
household used to provide the required 
training ground to fit themselves for 
suoh a life. But the young spiritual 
idealist of today finds for the reasons we 
have already indicated that the prevail- 
ing conditions of household life are 
likely to stiile his high aspirations in 
their infancy. He, therefore, finds in 
monastio life a seoure nursery for his in- 
fant spiritual potentialities— a nursery 
which, with the growth of his per- 
sonality, develops also into a great arena 
that affords ample opportunities for 
winning the highest and most coveted 
prizes of spiritual lifo. But since ha 
differs substantially from the monks of 
the old typo, the mode of life that he is 
to pursue has also to be altered so as to 
suit his needs and assist his spiritual 
development. 

In the first placo, community life re- 
ceives a now importance in the life of the 
modern monk unlike in the old Hindu 
conception of Sannyasin’s life. Since 
the orthodox ideal expects a man to 
have made very groat advance in the 
practice of Vairagya (dispassion) and 
Viveka (discrimination) even before he 
enters the threshold of Sannyas, it 
can very well afford to exalt the extreme 
form of individual freedom unrestrained 
by any sense of obligation to a superior 
or a community. The individual, if he 
possesses the prescribed qualifications, 
is not likely to abuse his freedom, but 
use it* on the other hand, for a moro in- 
tense life of individual striving* But 
the case is somewhat different with the 
monk of the new type. Not having 
had the experience of a mature life ho 
is in neod of the beneficent protection 
of community life. The influence of 
good company, especially of men of the 
same temperament and ideals, is per- 
haps the most effective check on the 
waywardness of mind that may over- 
take a soul in its spiritual infancy* 
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and oommunity life, when organised 
on sound lines, fulfils this purpose in 
a most satisfactory way. The pit- 
falls of youth, which perhaps form the 
most serious danger for a person em- 
bracing monastic life in early age, are 
best overcome by people living together 
in an organisation that keeps them 
constantly reminded of their ideal, and 
always leaves them oonscious of a 
superior body which maintains a vigi- 
lant eye over their couduot. Besides, 
they have also got the advantage of 
publio oritioism and of the opinion of 
individuals forming the oommunity. 
Chances of fall are very few while living 
under such circumstances. Hence the 
organisation becomes a very important 
factor in the life of the new monk, and 
his success in the strenuous life he has 
chosen largely depends upon the capa- 
city he shows, along with the members 
of his group, in conducting the organi- 
sation on sound linos. This moans 
that matters which the old-fashioned 
monk might have banned as secular 
receive a spiritual importance for him, 
and if he devotes a part of his talent 
and energy for the improvement of 
community life, ho is not on that ac- 
count wandering away from the spiri- 
tual ideal. 

The other characteristic feature of 
the modern monk is his attitude to- 
wards works that are generally regard- 
ed as secular. The monks of the old 
type tarn their face against such work 
regarding it as a stumbling block in 
their spiritual life, but the modern 
monk does not admit this opposition 
between the two and willingly acoepts 
his due share of work. Unless a man 
has advanced very high in spiritual life, 
it is not possible for him to spend the 
whole of his time in introspeotion, 
completely restraining his physical and 
cental energies. Especially is this the 
°*ae when the aspirants are of youthful 


age and have not passed through the 
aotive period of citizen's life. The 
powers of the body and mind have to 
find healthy channels of expression, if 
the personality of the individual is to 
reaoh its full growth without developing 
abnormal and asocial tendencies. 
Aooording to New Psyohology, other- 
wise known as Psyoho-analy9is, life- 
energy or the libido, as it is teohnioally 
called, has to find an outlet through the 
two primary instincts of man — the 
power instinct and the sex instinot. 
The power instinct includes everything 
from selfish desire for domination 
over men and things to the highest 
forms of saintly altruism and self- 
control, and sox instinot the whole 
field of love emotion from carnality to 
the passion of the Saviour for humanity 
or of the love- intoxicated devotee to his 
God and his fellow- beings. Unless 
men exercise this double manifestation 
of outgoing life-energy, either in its 
lower or higher form, it is bound to 
got introverted and lead to any form of 
mental and nervous disability ranging 
from ill-health to insanity. For an 
ordinary individual, who cares only 
for his worldly intorest, is open the 
path of individual gratification through 
the acquisition of wealth or honour 
and through marriage, while for the 
monk, who with a higher purpose in 
view has denied himself these normal 
gratifications, the only safe course lies 
through sublimation or the diversion of 
the primitive instincts into higher 
channels of expression. He achieves 
this best, especially when ho is not an 
adept in spiritual life, if he combines 
altruism with meditation. Through 
meditation, whereby he seeks to expand 
his oonsoiousness and to unite it with 
the universal oonsoiousness of God, he 
gains satisfaction for his love emotion, 
while the mastery over the mind and 
the senses, which the same process 
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involves, ean also satisfy his will to 
power. But perfect sublimation 
through meditation alone is possible 
only for one who has already reached 
the last milestones of spiritual life. 
For others, whose power of meditation 
has not become perfeot, as is usually 
the oase with the young man entering 
monastic life, the libido or life-energy 
must find a supplementary channel for 
sublimation, and this is provided by 
altruistic work. The effort, the enter- 
prise and the consequent mastery over 
men and things, which any scheme of 
philanthropic work involves, subli- 
mates the power instinct of man, while 
the cultivation of sympathy and a 
passion for serving others give a 
Bublime form of satisfaction to the love 
instinct. To give full scope for the 
life-force to express itself in the higher 
forms of action and emotion is absolu- 
tely necessary for the health, both men- 
tal and physical, of the spiritual aspir- 
ant. If one has correctly understood 
the Hindu doctrine of Karma Yoga, 
the energies of the mind that are re- 
leased in the oourse of altruistic work 
can be made into a means for spiritual 
advancement as well. lienee, the now 
monastic system provides facilities for 
work of a spiritually uplifting nature 
and develops a philosophy of work that 
bridges the gulf between the spiritual 
and the secular. 

Gan work then be performed with- 
out hampering the growth of the 
spirit ? It is believed that in spiri- 
tual life man is required to turn his 
mind inward whereas works, whatever 
be their nature, have a tendency to 
make it outgoing. How, then, can the 
monk engage himself in work without 
endangering the main objective of bis 
life? This is a difficulty whioh both 
the monk as well as those who observe 
him might feel, but whioh on deeper 
reflection will however be seen to be 


illusory. The favourite idea of many 
a spiritual aspirant in our country 
that work is necessarily antagonistic to 
spiritual life has its foundation chiefly 
in a misunderstanding of Sankara. San. 
k.ir&'s famous doctrine of the boom- 
piitibility of the two refers ohiefly to the 
Karma Kanda of *the Veda which advo- 
cates the performance of rituals with 
a view to gain the pleasures of this 
world or the next. The selfish mani. 
festation of egoism involved in suoh 
works cannot certainly bo reconciled 
with the process of rubbing away that 
feeling which forms the most arduous 
task that a spiritual aspirant has to 
accomplish. Apart from this, people 
often carry mistaken notions regarding 
the two concepts ‘ ingoing ’ and 1 out- 
going,’ when they are used with refer- 
ence to the mental states of a spiritual 
aspirant. They do not, eg popularly 
understood, so much donoto two oppo- 
site directions as two different atti- 
tudes. When we remain detachod 
and do not obtrude our ego on our 
actions and thoughts, wc aro keep- 
ing our mind ingoing whoroas when 
wo grow selfish and begin to calculate 
the value of things sololy in terms of 
individual gratification, wo are loaving 
the outgoing tendencies of our mind iu 
full swing. It is not that introspec- 
tion is irapossiblo when doing work 
that calls forth the use of the hands 
and the muscles. The Hindu ideal of 
work as worship has proved this to the 
hilt. If there is any impossibility at 
all, it arises from the motive behind 
our actions. If we have self-glorifica- 
tion as our objective or if wo do our 
work in a grumbling spirit, wo are not 
likely to keep the equipoise of our 
mind, and the result of our activities is 
likely to prejudice our spiritual i nt0 * 
rest. There is the danger of our being 
lured away by the magnitude of our 
achievements or of being crushed or 
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crestfallen if failures attend our enter- 
prise. There is also the danger of 
contracting a tendency towards re- 
belliousness and irritability, especially 
when we entertain scant respect for 
our work or do it in a grumbling or 
quarrelsome mood. All these defects 
are not, however, inherent in work, but 
in the mind of the worker, and are not 
likely to disappear from his mind 
simply by abstaining from work. On 
the other hand, work gives a chance for 
the person oonoerned to find out these 
defects as they become manifest in the 
course of his actions, and therefore to 
attenuate or overcome them by deep 
self-analysis. It also happens that in- 
dividuals living in a community are 
often put in charge of works for which 
they are temperamentally fit and pro- 
bably had an unconscious hankering too, 
as scrutinising self-analysis invariably 
roveals. When such is tho case, a 
spiritual aspirant should consider him- 
self specially fortunate, as his position 
in the religious community gives him a 
chance to discharge tho work in a spirit 
of dedication and thus got over these 
tendencies and hankerings without 
involving himself in serious bondages. 
From this as well as the other reasons 
pointed out, it becomes clear that work 
docs not in itself stand in the way of a 
man's spiritual woll-being, even if ho 
be oue who has dovotod his life entirely 
to the culture of tho spirit alone. One 
can indoed bo spiritual in work oven as 
one can be worldly-minded in worship 
and meditation. 

It is therefore possible, according to 
the purity of one's motives and the 
sublimity of one's attitude towards 
work, to maintain equipoise of mind in 
the midst of work and to put one’s 
a °tive tendencies to the host spiritual 
use. But this, however, is a task 
Which requires vigilance and intelli- 
gent direction. If the monk is not 

47 


to lose himself in the maze of work 
and forget the spiritual end that works 
have to serve, he has to engage him- 
self, side by side, in spiritual study 
and deep contemplation. In fact , for a 
monk- worker it is not so muoh the 
extent of the work as the spirit under- 
lying it that counts. And if this spirit 
is to be kept free from the contamina- 
tion of pride and selfishness, he has to 
purify his mind every day by contem- 
plation and self-analysis. Unless this 
is done, he is in danger of becoming a 
busybody or a work-crazy individual. 
Every day he has to replenish his spiri- 
tual resources by silent communion 
with the Divine and the study and con- 
templation of the sublime ideals en- 
shrined in the scriptures. Since it is 
the subjective attitude of the worker 
that gives its spiritual value to the 
work, it is incumbent upon the monk 
to devote himself exclusively during 
fixed hours of tho day for self-com- 
munion, lost he should otherwise lose 
sight of tho very purpose and the direc- 
tion of his activities. By this means 
ho is kept reminded all through his 
daily routine of the spiritual purpose 
of his life and activities. The psycho- 
logical influence of this outlook also 
enables him to transform the monfcal 
energies engendered by unselfish work 
into spiritual power. Without this 
spiritual background w..rk has do mean- 
ing for the monk ; for if in tho enthu- 
siasm for work he forgets to lay the 
necessary emphasis on introspection, 
he will fail to cultivate the right atti- 
tudes, and thereby will justify the ap- 
prohension of the old type of monks 
agiinst work. 

But in the case of one, who main- 
tains the balance between the two 
counterparts of his nature, the active 
and tho passive, there is no suoh 
danger. With him work becomes a 
lever of spiritual progress. As he 
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adyanoes in spiritual life and learns to 
look upon the world as the manifesta- 
tion of God, the distinotion between 
work and contemplation disappears 
from his mind. He discovers that the 
same Spiritual Beality with which he 
communes in deop contemplation is 
also the Cosmic Being whose universal 
form he worships while engaged in 
selfless work. When this intellectual 
conviction has ripened into practical 
experience, he derives from work the 
same beatitude tbat the contemplative 
derives from the Yogio trance. Such 
at least has been the experience of 
some of the greatest of men who have 
combined work and meditation in their 
lives. Or some may develop, after 
they have undergone a period of disci- 
pline in the school of work, the capa- 
city to devote most of their time and 


energy for an exclusively contemplative 
life and fit themselves for that way of 
living so doar to the old order 0 f 
Sannyasins. 

We conclude, therefore, that the 
modern monk does not signify any 
decadence in monastic life, but sim- 
ply points out *a new expansion of 
its ideals in response to the altered 
conditions of life in general at the 
present day. His appearance indicates 
that monastioism of our time has be- 
come a more comprehensive institution 
which shelters not only the spiritual 
adept but also the youthful idealist 
who finds certain aspects of modern life 
uncongenial for his spiritual growth. 
Though it has apparently taken up 
some features of the so-called secular 
life, it has not really descended from 
the sublimity of its spiritual ideal. 


SYNTHESIS 

By Nicholas Roerich 


f HE most all-containing and most 
well-wishing synthesis can create 
that benevolent co operation, of which 
humanity is so very much in need at 
present. From the highest representa- 
tives of the spiritual world to the lowest 
materialist shopkeeper all will agree that 
without a synthetic co-operation no 
activity can be built up. We see in the 
culture of whole countries, that wher- 
ever a wide synthesis is understood and 
admitted, the creativeness of the country 
bears fruit and proceeds beautifully. 
No separation, no chauvinism can 
oreate such progress, as is reached by 
the radiant smile of synthesis. 

Let us not think that this statement 
is a useless truism. Especially now 
ma« y conceptions have been deeply 
perverted in the non-understanding or 
in a personal desire to give to the con- 


ception some casual moaning. Begin- 
ning with the very highest conceptions, 
one may even say of God, down to 
the smallest personal foeli ngs, how 
often are conceptions maliciously muti- 
lated and misconstrued I 

What should humanity do in such 
cases of evident distortion of fundamen- 
tal conceptions ? Should it not cleanse 
them immediately and restore their 
natural, original meaning? One may 
certainly oreate entirely new concep- 
tions and expressions, but it is abso- 
lutely inadmissible to attach to old 
conceptions, established centuries ago, 
new ogoistio meanings. If the latter 
be permitted, then our whole H fl 
instead of becoming better and crysfca 
lizod, will turn into unbearable chaos 
and into a confusion of tongues, 0 
whioh the Bible tells so symbolical m 
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the narrative of the tower of Babel. Of 
course everything progresses ; life re- 
quires new definitions for discoveries 
and for circumstances caused by them, 
We have new names for ray3, gasos, 
various energies, planets and for every- 
thing unknown yesterday. Perhaps 
some entirely new language will bo 
formed. This may be so, and in con- 
tainment we will understand and 
acoept it ; but it would be a great 
mistake 9 which may lead to regrettable 
and prolonged consequences to set 
under immemorially old conceptions, 
created and ordained to us by past 
cultures, our new arbitrary and often 
presumptuous meaning. This would be 
a peculiar activity towards disunity 
and decomposition, whereas it is the 
duty of every thinking being to create 
towards synthesis. co-operation and con- 
sfcructiveness of the Good. 

A research of all misused and 
perverted expressions would no doubt 
form a considerable scientific work. 
Let us hope that someone will 
find it possible to work on thi 3 
problem, which is of such import- 
ance for humanity. But now, here, I 
would like to refine the definition of 
two conceptions, which ono meets with 
daily. We often repeat the most signi- 
ficant conceptions of culture and 
civilization. To our surprise we find 
that oven these conceptions, which 
seem to have such refined roots, have 
also already been subject to misre- 
presentation and perversion. For 
example, up till now many people con- 
sidered it fit to replace the word culture 
by ‘ civilization ”, forgetting complete- 
ly that the very Latin root “cult” has a 
very deep spiritual significance, where- 
aa civilization ” has as its root a civio 
s °cial structure of life. It seems quite 
clear that every country passes through 
C0 rtain social steps, viz., civilization, 
*hioh in its highest synthesis forms the 


eternal and indestructible conception 
of culture. As wo see from many 
examples, civilization may perish, may 
bo altogether annihilated, but culture 
croatos a great heritage on indes- 
tructible spiritual tablets, nourishing 
the future generation. 

Every maker of standardized articles, 
every manufacturer, is of course al- 
ready a civilized person, but no one 
will insist that every owner of a 
factory is necessarily already a cultural 
person. And it may easily happen that 
some lower workman of the factory may 
be the bearer of indubitable culture, 
whereas the owner himself remains as 
yet within the limits of civilization. 
One may easily imagine a “Home of 
Culture”, but “Homo of Civilization” 
would sound’ absurd. The conception 
“cultural worker” is quite definite, but 
“civilized worker” moans something en- 
tirely different. Every university 
professor will bo fully satisfied with 
the denomination “cultural worker”, 
but try to call an honourable professor a 
“civilized worker” ; every scholar, 
every creator would fool some inner 
uneasiness at this nickname, if not even 
bo offended. Wo know the expression 
“civilization of Greece”, “civilization of 
Egypt”, “civilization of France”, but 
they do not in the least exclude the 
conception, far greater in their unalter- 
ablenoss, when we speak of the great 
culture of Egypt, Greece, Borne, 
France 

I have elsewhere defined culture as 
cult of Light. After all we shall not leave 
this definition. Cult will always re- 
main the adoration of the principle of 
Good, and the word Ur reminds us of 
the old eastern root, which always 
meant light, firo. But perhaps I am 
too enthusiastic about the conception 
of culture ; therefore, let us turn to most 
prosaie definitions of dictionaries and 
encyclopedias. Webster defines civili- 
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z&tion, as a oivic act or a civilized con- 
dition, and as a relative advancement 
in social culture. The same dictionary 
defines culture, as an act of improv- 
ing and developing by education, dis- 
cipline, etc; enlightenment and dis- 
cipline acquired by mental and moral 
training; refinement ; the characteristic 
attainments of people or social orderi 
as, "Greek Culture’ 1 . 

Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Ethics 
omits the word civilization altogether, 
as not entering the sphere of higher 
ethical conceptions ; and devotes the 
following lines to " culture” : — “ To 
Bacon the world is indebted for the 
term, as well as for the philosophy of 
culture (Adv. of Learning, 1605, II, 
XIX, 2)- While of itself the notion of 
culture may be broad enough to express 
all forms of spiritual life in man, intel- 
lectual, religious and ethical, it is best 
understood intensively as humanity's 
effort to assert its inner and indepen- 
dent being. This effort is observed in 
a series of contrasts, due to the division 
of man’s functions into intellectual and 
aotivistio. The most general contrast 
is that between nature and spirit, with 
its dualism of animality and humanity. 
With the ideal of culture man is led 
to live a life of contemplation, rather 
than one of conquest, while his atten- 
tion is directed towards the remote 
rather than towards the immediate. 
Viewed socially, oulture is contrasted 
with industrial occupation, the two 
differing in their valuation of work.” 

Thus we see that speaking of culture 
as of adoration of Light, we have but 
synthesized the existing definition. 

If someone in ignorance will insist 
that the conception of oulturo is con- 
nected but with physical oulture, he 
will simply show thereby his limited- 
ness. If anyone will recollect some 
previous unfortunate misuse of this 
high conception, he will simply cut off 


for himself all possibilities of develop- 
ment, refinement of consciousness and. 
oontainment. We have met with a very 
definite understanding of those two 
conceptions amongst people. The mass- 
es consider everyone who wears a white 
collar a civilized man, often even mis- 
pronouncing this word, which they 
heard somewhere ; every literate person 
is already civilized ; thus, although in 
primitive forms, the first principles 
of civil state are correctly under- 
stood. But all people of the world 
feel above this civil state, so easily 
reached, the existence of something 
higher, to which every searching human 
spirit invariably strives- For this 
higher ooncoption even the most primi- 
tive people have their own word, which 
will tell you of mutual understanding, 
of higher spirituality, of higher know- 
ledge and of joy of the spirit. Those 
will not be merely clerical conceptions, 
but they will correspond exactly to our 
conception, inhoritod by us from great 
discoveries of the Latin culture. Per- 
haps we can take the same conception 
from Chinese or Tibetan writings, bub 
the West had been enlightened by 
Latin sources of this groat conception ; 
therefore we can at present pervert it 
only if to please those who would like 
wilfully to change or pervert it. 

For some reasons everyone oasily 
understands the definition of a " World 
Day of Culture,” but a world day of 
civilization may be interpreted in a 
rather strange way and perhaps even 
comically. The example of the rela- 
tionship of these two accepted concep- 
tions, culture and civilization, reminds 
us how many of the correlations were 
forgotten and misused. We know how 
many ancient commandments require a 
new translation, since many definitions 
of our nearest past turn out to ba 
either non- defining or primitive, and 
let us not forget that the end of the 
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19th century did not contribute muoli 
towards refinement of scientific and 
philosophic terms. But now we are at 
the gates of a most significant time, at 
a time of conscious synthesis, when 
no perverted conditional conglomera- 
tions should obstruct our striving 
towards light and towards unconstrain- 
ed knowledge. 

Someone might think that already 
the pronouncement of the word culture 
contains in itself self-conceit and 
vanity. But this is not so ; on the con- 
trary every striving towards perfection 
is already the opposite to ignorant solf- 
conoeit. He who is self-conceited, being 
self-content, does not move, but the 
searching one strives and is ready to 
defend culture against all attacks of 
ignorance, if only to move untiringly 
along the Path of Light. This light 
is not an abstract conception. The 
discoveries of our best scientists tell us 
of those near possibilities, which only a 
quarter of a century ago looked like an 
unpractical utopia, and called forth 
even in scientific institutions of that 


time smiles of pity. There are unfortu- 
nately too many examples of this. But 
we are happy to see, how the evolution 
of humanity, if even on peculiar paths , 
rapidly changes the meaning of the 
whole contemporary civilization. And 
after this the accumulations of culture 
will grow. And if people will begin to 
think of culture, will bogin to intro- 
duce actively into everyday life the 
sacred conception of culture, this could 
by no means be considered as self-con- 
ceit, but will only prove their readiness 
for higher containment. 

This benevolent synthesis will help 
to bring into life sound and high con- 
ceptions and will teach to absorb and 
apply all that, which yesterday seemed 
to be abstract absurdity, or inapplicable 
awkwardness, or simply ridiculous, 
from the point of view of conventional 
habits, prejudice and superstition. Has 
not prejudice and superstition spoiled 
so many beautiful conceptions ? And 
the young generation has now to up- 
lift valiantly the forgotten treasures in 
the name of a better and radiant life. 
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f HE book under review comprises the 
Srigopal Basu Mallick Fellowship 
Lectures for 1930-31, delivered by 
Professor Kokileswar Sastri Vidya- 
ratna, M.A., the distinguished Sanskrit 
scholar of the Calcutta University. 
The name and writings of Professor 
Sastri are not unknown to the readers 
of the Vedanta Kesari, since most of the 
Fellowship Lectures that are compris- 
ed in this volume have appeared from 
time to time in the pages of this maga- 
zine. In these lectures, Professor 
Sastri has traversed through all the im- 
portant works of Sankara and tried to 


deduce from them what he considers to 
be the true Advaitavada of Sankara, as 
distinguished from the views that 
critics have wrongly attributed to him. 
In his introductory lecture he says, 
“Critics have understood Sankara's — 
m (All this is Brahman)— 

as an all-inclusive whole, embracing 
within it, and entirely immanent in, 
the individual selves (Pfajft) and the 
objects and that these, they have 

thought, are never reproductions of, or 

parts constituting, the whole In a 

different way, Brahman of Sankara has 

By Kokileswar 


* The Sreo Gopal Basu Malliak Fellowship Lectures for 1980-31 : 
Sastri Vidyaratna, M.A. Published by tho University of Calcutta. 
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boon takon by some in the sense of an 
abstract empty unity in which, “ like a 
lion’s den", to use Hegel’s phrase — 
everything is lost and from which 
nothing can come out, and Sankara is 
credited with the impossible task of 
deducing the differences of Nama- 
rupas from such a blank, barren, empty 
unity. Another consequence naturally 
follows. As there is nothing but 
Brahman, the world must be an illusion, 
a kind of hallucination, a creation of 

the mind of man In this way 

Sankara's doctrine has been reduced 
by some of these scholars to a sort of 
subjective idealism." Prof. Sastri has 
attempted in these lectures to disprove 
such estimates of Sankara’s philosophy 
and to establish that the doctrines of 
this great philosopher- saint of India 
are consistent with a realistic and 
objective view of the world. “I have 
found it necessary, ” he says, “to refuse 
to accept the traditional ascetic inter- 
pretation alone to the entire neglect 
and inexcusable exclusion of the realist- 
ic, because it seems to me the realistic 
element was very prominent in 
Sankara’s own mind and I have con- 
ceived it to be my duty to try and 
present a concise account of his philo- 
sophy in its realistic and objective 
truthfulness with constant reference to 
original sources." These lectures, 
therefore, form a piece of original re- 
search into the commentaries of San- 
kara, and set forth a new view of 
Advaitavada that has hitherto not 
been elucidated or emphasised by 
writers on Vedanta* 

^ Every system of philosophy tries to 
answer three fundamental questions 
(1) What is absolute reality ? (2) 
What is the world ? (3) What is the 
relation between the two ? ) Sankara- 
Vedanta, as interpreted by Prof. 
Sastri, answers these questions in the 
followin; r way. The Absoltue Reality 


(Nirguna Brahman) is perfect in its 
nature and does not undergo any muta- 
tion in time. Brahman is all-illuminat- 
ing, all- pervading reality, without 
change, process or progress. It is the 
essence of all conscious souls and un- 
conscious appearances, and it abides 
independently of, and transcends, the 
relation of subject and object. Absolute 
Brahman is not a vacuum, but has a 
naturo of its own. This nature con- 
sists of Being (^), Knowledge (ftef) 
and Bliss which Vedanta re- 

gards nob as attributes of Brahman, 
but, in their inseparable identity, as 
Brahman itself. 

\This Absolute Brahman is the First 
Cause. “ Far from reducing Brahman 
into a negation or nonentity," says 
Prof. Sastri, “Vedanta makes Brahman 
— Satchidananda in essence — the First 
Cause", lie further elucidates the 
Vedantic view of the causality of 
Brahman as follows : “The differences 
of names and forms («TUPFT) prior to 

their actualisation existed in Brahman 
in an undeveloped and undifferentiated 
state, indistinguishable blended in its 
naturo. It exists as a whole in which 
the differences are merged, but not 
obliterated .’’ Sankara, therefore, Prof. 
Sastri points out, does not deduce the 
world of differences from an abstract, 
empty, barren unity, as he is supposed 
to have done along with Parmenides. 
“ From the Eleatic abstract one, there 
can be no passage to the world of many. 
Sankara is credited with an impossible 
feat ! He does not deduce the world 
from the unity. His object is not to 
deduce, he takes the world as it is t he 
only shows that it is the manifestation 
of Brahman and has no reality apart 
from Brahman. Brahman is its P r0 ‘ 
supposition, Brahman is its end." / 

If the world of names and forms is 

present in Brahman, sometimes in the 
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B66d and sometimes in the manifested 
state, it may naturally be asked what 
beoomes of non-duality, which forms 
the fundamental tenet of Sankara- - 
Vedanta, For, if it is admitted that in 
addition to Brahman there exist the 
differences of name and form, does not 
duality step in? Prof. Sastri, however, 
overcomes this difficulty with the help 
of the Vedantio theory of non- difference 
of the effect from the cause. In fact, 
the main thesis of Prof- Sastri's lectures 
consists in elucidating the implications 
of this doctrine. An offect is only a mani- 
festation of the cause, it has no existence 
apart from the cause. * If it is removed 
from the underlying causes it ceases to 
exist. Thus a pot, which is a modifica- 
tion of the substance clay, exists only 
through the existence of clay ; apart 
from it it is a nonentity. Even in such 
a case as of a seed, which gets destroy- 
ed and decomposed before it grows into 
a sprout, the Vedantin contends that 
only those indestructible parts of the 
seed which grow into tho sprout, and 
not tho whole antecedent condition of 
seed, can be regarded as the cause. 
Hence the world which is an offect of 
Brahman does not conflict with the 
unity of Brahman ; for an effect can 
nevor be regarded as soparate from 
the cause. Says Prof. Sastri, “When- 
ever the effects are produced, they are 
produced from their cause ; they never 
appear divided — separated-— from their 
cause. Can you separate tho pot from 
its cause — the day ? Can you separate 
waves from their cause — the water? 
Can you, placing the waves outside the 
water, regard them as something self- 
existent — as something The effects 

are in reality, the manifestations of 
their cause— the stages through which 
the causal reality expresses its nature. 
It is the oause which, without forfeiting 
its identity, differentiates itself in 
these forms. It is the oause which 


holds theso forms, sustains them. It is 
like the identity of the thread which 
holds the manifold flowers together, and 
forms a piece of garland. Then how 
is it possible to abolish these successive 
changes, to separate them, from their 
cause which holds them ? ’/ 

According to Prof. Sastri, it is due 
to a misunderstanding of this doctrine of 
the non-difference of the effect and the 
cause that Sankara- Vedanta is repre- 
sented by its critics as well as its ad- 
mirers as advocating a view which 
holds the world to bo an unreality. The 
world, being an effect of Brahman, oan 
never be unreal, either in tho manifest- 
ed or unmanifosted state- According 
to Vedanta an effect is already present 
in its cause before production, and does 
not spring into existence at the moment 
of production from a previous state of 
non-existence; as suoh tho world, before 
its manifestation, was present in Brah- 
man in a state of indistinguishable 
union with it. Being non different 
from Brahman, its oause, the world oan 
never be regardod as unreal either 
before or after its manifestation. fThe 
world becomes unreal only when it is 
viewed, under the influence of Avidya, 
as existing apart from and unconnected 
with Brahman, or when taken as a 
mask concealing Brahman, its sustain- 
ing ground. Prof. Sastri contends that 
when Sankara characterises the world 
as Maya, he does nob mean that it is 
unreal. Maya is the seed of the world 
of differences and has been identified 
in the Vedanta with Prana. Whenever 
Sankara calls it unreal, he refers only 
to the view of the ignorant man who 
fails to see that it is non-differenb from 
Brahman.|“When our view is fixed ex- 
clusively 'upon the changing names 
and forms which conceal Brahman, and 
when in this way they are looked upon 
as something other than Brah- 

man, they become unreal, false. ^ But 
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if we take these Nama rupas as Brah- 
ma-linga (3T^lf?fFT)~as expressing the 
characteristics of Brahman, then such 
a world of Nama-rupis cannot be 
characterised as unreal, because 
such a world would help us to 
realise the Absolute Reality, Brahman 

Under the influence of Avidya, 

wo take effects separated from, outside 
of, the causal reality underlying them, 
and working among them, — as some- 
thing other . Sankara would call it a 
wrong view. This view arises altogether 
from the notion of the world of Nama- 
rupas as an unknowable and unknown 
something or by entirely reducing the 
nature of the cause to the Nama-rupas, 
taking the latter as all in all and ignor- 
ing the separate life underlying Brah- 
man altogether (as the pantheists of 
the type of Vrittikara do).",- 

/ 

VHere comes the question whether 
Vedanta is pantheistic or not. Prof. w 
Sastri emphatically denies that it is 
and brings forward many evidences 
from the writings of Sankara to sup- 
port his contention. His arguments 
are mainly two — firstly, that unlike 
pantheism, Vedanta does nob regard 
unity and diversity to be equally real 
since diversity which is an effect has 
no existence apart from unity tho cause, 
and secondly because in the Ved antic 
view, multiplicity is only a partial and 
imperfect expression of tho nature of 
Brahman, which, unlike the pantheistic 
absolute, far transcends the world of 
phenomena. To our eyes, however, 
Prof. Sastri's position in this connec- 
tion does not appear either clear or con- 
vincing. For, even if the transcendence 
of Brahman is grauted, Vedanta, as 
interpreted by Prof. Sastri, cannot 
logically be free from the blemishes of 
a pantheistic tinge. The pantheistic 
colour in Prof. Sastri’s intreprotation 
arises not with reference to the ques- 


tion whether manifoldness has an exist- 
ence independent of unity; for if 
pantheism admits such a duality, it is 
no longer pantheism, but reduoes itself 
either to dualism or pure theism. That 
there is a real element of diversity 
within unity is one of the features of 
pantheism, and if, as Prof. Sastri puts 
it, Vedanta holds the ohanging world of 
Nama-rupa to be real , we do not 
understand how it can be free from the 
pantheistic element. For even if it be 
granted that effects are non-different 
from the cause, pantheism steps in ou 
the admission that these effects are 
real. 

But Vedanta as traditionally inter- 
preted, however, overcomes this diffi- 
culty by its distinction between the 
higher and the lower Brahman. Lower 
Brahman means Brahman associated 
with an element of manifoldness, who 
is the intelligent principle that forms 
5 the material and efficient cause of the 
changing world of Nama-rupa. This, 
however, is the view of the ignorant 
man, aud is assumed for his benefit, 
since he perceives the world as real and 
seeks to find a cause underlying it. 
But the world and its evolution are 
unreal , are mere phantoms having no 
real existence, from the standpoint of 
Brahman in its higher aspect as Kuta- 
stha or unchanging reality. We quote 
below a few passages from Sankara’s 
Sutra Bliashya iu this connection. In 
answering the charge that the Vedantio 
view of the unity of Brahman would 
bring on Brahman the defeofe of causing 
self-injury, Sankara says in his com- 
mentary on Sutra 22, Adhyaya H» 
Pada 1, “Moreover, as soon as, in con- 
sequence of the declaration of non- 
difference contained in suoh passages as 
‘That art Thou', the consciousness of 
non-difference arises in us, thetransmi- 
gratory state of the individual soul and 
the oreative quality of Brahman vanish 
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at once, the whole phenomena of piura ■ 
lity, whioh springs from wrong know- 
ledge, being sublatod by perfect know- 
ledge, and what becomes then of the 
creation and the faults of not doing 
what is beneficial and the like ? For 
that thi9 entire apparent world, in 
whioh good and evil actions are done, 
etc., is more illusion, owing to the non- 
discrimination of the self’s limiting 
adjuncts, viz., a body and so on, which 
spring from name and form, the pre- 
sentatations of nescience, and does 
in reality not exist at all, we have 
explained more than once." ) 

Again, in refuting the opponent’s 
dilemma, “ If Brahman is without 
parts, it does either not change at all or 
it changes in its entirety ; if on the 
other hand, it is said that it changes 
partly and persists partly, a break is 
effected in its nature, and from that it 
follows that it consists of parts", 
Sankara says, (vide II, I, 27 ) “No, we 
reply, the difficulty is merely an ap- 
parent one, as we maintain that the 
(alleged) break in Brahman's naturo is 
a mere figment of nosoionco. By a 
break in that nature, a thing is not 
really broken up into parts, not any 
more than the moon is really multi- 
plied by appearing double to a man of 
defective vision. By that olomout of 
plurality which is a fiction of ncscienco, 
which is characterised by name and 
form, which is ovolved as well as non- 
evolved, which is not to bo doiinod 
either as existing or as non existing, 
Brahman becomes the basis of this 
entire apparent world with its changes, 
and so on, while in its true and real 
nature, it at the same time remains 
unchanged, lifted above the phenomenal 
universe; and as the distinctions of 
name and form, the fiction of nescience, 
originate entirely from speech only, it 
does not militate against the fact of 
Brahman being without parts. Nor 
48 


have the soriptural passages, whioh 
speak of Brahman as undergoing change, 
the purpose of teaching the fact of 
change they rather aim at im- 

parting instruction about Brahman's 
self as raised above this apparent 
world." 

[Sankara in another place maintains 
that even this apparent element of diver- 
sity in Brahman is taken for granted 
only from a relative standpoint. ! He 
says, “ The doctrine of the individual 
soul having its self in Brahman, if 
once accepted as the doctrine of 
the Veda, does away with the in- 
dependent existence of the soul, just 
as the idea of the rope does away with 
the idea of the snake. jAud if the 
doctrine of the independent existence 
of the individual soul has to bo set aside, 
then tho opinion of the entire pheno- 
menal world — which is based on the 
individual soul — having an independent 
existence is likewise Bet aside- But 
only for the establishment of the latter 
an element of manifoldness would have 
to be assumed in Brahman, in addition 
to the element of unity. Soriptural 
passages also declare that for him who 
sees that everything has its self in 
Brahman, the whole phenomenal world 
with its actions, agont3 and results of 
acbion3, is non-existent (II, I, 14). ^ 

'We have quoted the above passages to 
show that from the standpoint of higher 
Brahmin, Sankara not only refuses to 
accept the independent existence of the 
many, but considers it as illusory as the 
idea of the snake on a rope. The idea 
of the snake lias not only no indepen- 
dent existence from the rope, but is also 
unroal in the sonso that it disappears 
when the knowledge of the rope dawns 
on the mind. In fact, he does not state 
his views on the higher Brahman with as 
much emphasis in the Sutra Bhashya as 
in his commentaries on the Mandukya 
Upanishad and Goudapadas Karika 
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thereon. In the commentary on a work/A is a mere imagination of the form of 


like the Brahma Sutras, which begins 
with the aphorism — 

(Brahman is that from which origin, 
etc., of this world proceeds) — it is not 
perhaps proper to emphasise the world- 
transcending nature of Advaita. The 
Karika of Goudapada holds docidodiy 
more advanced views aud in the com- 
mentaries thereon Sankara propounds 
the theory of non-evolution and em- 
phatically denies the reality of the 
world and the relation of cause and 
effect. Prof. Sastri maintains that 
Advaitavada rests on a particular theory 
of relation between cause and offoeb. 
This is true with regard to the Advaitic 
theory in its lower forms whereas in its 
highest aspect it transcends the rela- 
tion of cause and effect. \The theory of 
non-difforenco of cau t «3 and offoeb, on 
which emphasis is laid in the Sutra 
Bhashya, is meant not so much for 
establishing that there is in Brahman 
an element of real diversity non-sepa- 
rate from it in essence, as to pave the 
way for the Par imarfchio view of non- 
evolution and absence of cause and 
effect relation, developed in the com- 
mentary on the Karika, by establishing 
as tho first step for it that the distinc- 
tion between cause an 1 effect is a dis 
tinction without a difference. If the 
effect is not different from tho causa, 
tho former cannot have any real exist- 
ence ; for a distinction without a differ- 
once is only an imaginary and not an 
objective fact. Wo shall give below a 
few extracts from Sankara’s comment- 
ary on tho Karika which in our opinion 
expounds the highest aspect of Advaita 
Vpdanta. j 

Has the world any element of reality? 
Sankara emphatically denies it from his 
absolute standpoint. He says on Kari- 
kas 31 and 32 Chapter II, )“ It has 
already been described that experience 
which depends on the notion of duality 


Praua, etc-, having Brahman for its 
substratum, like the imaginary snake, 
etc., seen in place of the rope as a re- 
sult of subjective imagination, that are 
neither produced from nor dissolved in 
the mind nor even in both (the rope 
and the mind). Thus duality being 
like any of these things which are more 
subjective imagination (it can have no 
real beginning or end)”. Again he says 
with a poetic touch, “How is the pro. 
duotion of entities mere illusion ? As 
from seeds such as of the mango tree, 
all Maya, nothing but sprouts of Maya 
spring forth (an illustration from the 
performance of exports in legordemain) 
and these are neither permanent nor the 
roverso, in tho samo manner beings, 
that is objects, Jivas and everything 
nameablo, have no beginning and no 
end, being quite unreal-” (Ch- II, Kar- 
31 and 32) 

Tho radical view of Sankara on tho 
question of causality will be clear from 
the following passage of his commen- 
tary on the Karika- Tt will also show 
that tho particular view of causality 
given by the Vedantin only aims ulti- 
mately at the theory of non-evolution. 
Says Sankara commenting on Karika 
2!), Ch- IV, “Jars, etc-, which you - * take 
as the objective causo of subjective im- 
pressions, have themsolves no cause, 
nothing to ro 3 t upon- They are there- 
fore not the causes of subjective impres- 
sions- The conclusion is forced upon 
U3 by tho very nature of things. Eor, 
the jar after its real nature, clay* has 
been understood, does not exist apart 
from tho clay, as exists a buffalo in en- 
tire independence of a hor3e- But the 
jar docs not oxist in entire independence 
of clay, and so also docs not exist a 
cloth apart from its threads or the 
threads themselves apart from their 
parts- Going thus deeper into tho very 
nature of things even till language fails, 
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we do not light upon anything that can 
be the cause of another thing." That this 
state which language fails to describe 
and which is logically put sometimes as 
one of non-difforenco between cause 
and effect, I does not imply that the 
effects really persist in the cause, is 
stated half-humourously by Sankara in 
commentary on Karika 12, Ch. XVI, 'as 
follows: “If then it were put forth, 
that the cause is the effect, in that the' 
cause is inseparable from the effect, it 
would be entirely impossible to say 
that the cause has permanence, for one 
part of a hen cannot b9 cooked while 
the other is in the act of laying eggs.” 

The ideas of creation, causation, etc-, 
which Vedanta gives, are only moans 
for ultimately propounding the theory 
of non- evolution- Says Sankara, “This 
truth that in and of Brahman, the un- 
conditioned absolute, nothing is bom 
(in fact, tho whole of experience is nob 
a reality and is nevor produced) is the 
highest truth and the various truths 
given beforo were but as means for the 
realisation of this end" (Ch- HI, Kar. 
48). Again he says, “ Tho possibility 
of causation countenanced at times by 
tho wise is only a moans to an ond and 
is mocant only for the ignorant, who for 
the two reasons explained, hold on to 
the reality of things. They, tho igno- 
rant, might do so, but students of the 
Vodanta must of themselves be ablo to 
realise the one over unborn Atman and 
know the futility of the rest” (Ch* IV, 
Ear* 42). And in this highest state of 
knowledge, which tho Vodantin is to 
aspire after, there is no idoa of cau?a- 
tion or of the world in a manifested or 
nnmanifestod form* For, us Sankara 
says, “As long as faith in causality is 
not d6Stioyed. the world is eternally 
present* Tho same faith being destroy- 
ed, the world is nowhere." 

We have given above these rathor 
engthy quotations from Sankara’s 


works with a view to depict what wo 
consider tho real Paramarthio view in 
Smkara-Vedanta* It does not, however, 
stand in conflict with tho professedly 
realistic interpretation of Advaita that 
Prof* Sastri has given in his lectures* 
Our object is to point out that a pure- 
ly realistic interpretation can include 
, only the Vyavaharic standpoint of 
'Sankara, which still holds on to the 
reality of tho world and attempts to 
correlate tho same to the absolute* In 
such a view, an element of multipli- 
city may be assumed as existing in 
Brahman in a relation of non- difference 
with it* This is tho view that Sankara 
assumes while controverting the system 
of rival philosophers who hold to the 
reality of change and of objective 
phenomena. But on deeper analysis, 
Vodauta denies the reality of this 
element of multiplicity with tho help 
of tho real-unreal and indescribable 
Maya- -an entity which is assumed only 
for tho explanation of tho world of 
phenomena. Going still higher, in the 
all embracing sweep of absolute 
thought, Vedanta denies tho very possi- 
bility of causality, and there even the 
quostion of tho world or of its creation 
and dissolution does nob arise. In fact 
Prof. Sastri himsolf is aware of those 
different strata of Advaitic thought, for 
ho says in his Preface that what he 
refu°es to accept is the view that exalts 
the idealisitic and ascetic interpretation 
of Advaita Vedanta to tho entire 
neglect of its realistic side. Bub we 
have in spite of this found it necessary 
to present the highest standpoint of 
Advaita, because Prof. Sastri has 
characterised bis interpretation as ‘the 
correct ’ or ‘ the true ’ view of Sankara- 
Vedauta in tho main body of his book. 
Of course it is correct, but it is in our 
opinion, partial. It is therefore with a 
view to show the true place of the 
realistic view in Sankara’s system that 
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we have presented the Paramarthio 
view in such detail- 
But we dare say, whatever might bo 
the Paramarthio view and its import- 
ance in the eye of the ascetic, the 
realistic side of Advaita whioh Prof. 
Sastri expounds has an important part 
to play in the everyday life of common 
men, and is therefore, as the learned 
Professor rightly observes, sufficiently 
stressed in Sankara’s writings as to 
receive greater attention than has 
hitherto been bestowed upon it by 
scholars who have attempted to ex- 
pound Sankara s system. For, a philo- 
sophy whioh denies the world will have 
little charms for ordinary man, in 
whose eyes the very basis of thought 
and life are centred in the world. The 
realistic interpretation advocated by 
Prof. Sastri, however, converts Advaita 
into a more familiar philosophy to the 
common man and provides him with a 
sound intellectual basis for zoalously 
following the usual avocations of life 
without at the same time losing sight 
of the Supreme and the Transcendental. 
The Paramarthio view of Advaita, 
when preached to persons who are in- 
competent to understand it, has often 
the effect of paralysing the springs of 
activity in them and of turning them 
into dull and impractical pseudo- 
philosophers. Prof. Sastri’s realistic 
interpretation is free from this danger 
as it is not inconsistent with the aims, 
aspirations and tendencies of common 
men. But competent students endowed 
with tho transcendental and impersonal 
outlook coupled with the required 
philosophic and discriminative bent, 
will, however, like to go beyond this 


realistic view and oan find satisfaction 
only in the highest note of Advaitio 
thought that culminates in the theory 
of non-evolution. 

Prof. Sastri has, therefore, done a 
great service in expounding such a 
useful aspootof Advaita Vedanta, which 
has hitherto remained unexplored. Un- 
doubtedly his lectures form a piece of 
original research in Advaita philosophy 
—perhaps a unique book of its type 
written in recent times. Not only has 
he expounded his views in perfect con- 
sistency with the principles of logic, 
but has in addition amply supported 
his statements with profuse quotations 
from the original writings of Sankara. 
He has traversed through most of the 
writings of Sankara, and the book may 
be described as a work which pieces 
together and interprets all tho passages 
in the commentaries having realistic 
meanings and implications. Being 
thus a piece of research, tho book will 
certainly prove hard reading for ono 
not conversant with Sankara’s writings, 
but this limitation, wo dare say, is also 
tho greatest merit of tho book, from tho 
point of view of scholarship. We would 
however wish the learned Professor to 
bring out another work of a popular 
nature expounding the realistio view of 
Sankara-Vedanta for the benefit of tho 
average reader, who is innocent both of 
Sanskrit as well as of philosophy.* 

* The English quotations reproduced in 
tho above article aro taken from tho transla- 
tions of Sankara's Common taries on Vedanta 
Sutras and on Gaudapada Karika, the first 
inoluded in the Sacred Books of tho East 
Series and the second published by the 
Theosophioal Society. 
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f HB spiritual aspirant who strives 
to attain realisation through 
Bhakti Yoga or the path of love and 
devotion, always emphasises a parti- 
cular form or aspect of the Divinity 
that is his goal. This Chosen Ideal 
or Ishtam engrosses all his atten- 
tion ; and from being a mere ideai 
it rapidly assumes a growing reality 
and substancej and in the end be- 
comes the one object on which the 
aspirant concentrates all his thoughts 
and bestows ail his affection. This 
conception of the Limitless Absolute as 
a being with form and with definite 
qualities may seem to the logician and 
cold reasoner to be a mere figment of 
the mind, a subjective illusion. But 
to the devotee with his tender heart and 
his colourful imagination, it is a living 
truth that can be seen, felt and grasped; 
it is no etherial Bhadow, no hazy fancy. 
The Chosen Ideal is not different from 
the Ultimate Reality , it is part and 
parcel of the great Infinite. Tho Lord 
has said, 1 In whatever way men wor- 
ship Me, in the same way do I fulfil 
their desires ; it is My path that men 
tread in all ways.* The subjective 
value of the Chosen Deity to the devo- 
tee cannot therefore be exaggerated. In 
oourse of time, the aspirant be- 
comes so full of his Ideal that all 
his movements and actions are ro- 
tated to and ean only be inter- 
preted by, his love for his Deity. 
He nourishes his body and keeps it 
pure, not for its own sake, but as a 
temple of his Lord. The world is 
viewed by him only in and through his 
Beloved. What is near to his Beloved 
ta near to him also ; what is far from 


Him is eschewed by him also. Natur- 
ally, therefore, the divine lover finds 
great joy in the company of other 
devotees of the Lord ; this desire for 
holy company becomes in the end a 
passion with him. Anything that sug- 
gests to him tho idea of his Beloved 
becomes near to his heart. Ho has no 
self to care for. His one care is to 
please his Ishtam in all possible ways. 
He thinks no sacrifice too great, if it 
will only be for the sake of his Lord, or 
for the sake of anything even remotely 
connected with Him. This making 
love with the Divinity is similar to 
tho lovo that exists between two hu- 
man beings ; only it i3 purer, sweeter 
and moro ennobling- And even as the 
human lover is delighted to see a rela- 
tion of his or her beloved, because it 
brings to him or her happy memories, 
and even as one loves those that praise 
the object of one's love, so does the 
Bhalcta love to be in tho company of 
brother devotees in whom he finds the 
very manifestation of the Lord. Serving 
and worshipping them is serving and 
adoring the Lord Himself. Tho Lord 
has said that thoso who love His 
worshippers love Him most. Devo- 
tees are tho visible embodiments of 
Divinity, a link, as it wore, between 
the human and the divine. We shall 
study here the life of one illustrious 
saint to whom the Lord’s devotee was 
as groat as the Lord Himself. 

Tho kingdom of the Chodis was once 
ruled by a king by name Moiporul. 
Tirukoilur was tho royal capital. True 
to his name (which moans the Eternal 
Truth), the king was a seeker after 
Truth* He was well versed in the 
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scriptures, and though living in the 
midst of all luxuries, he was a devotee 
of the Great Ascetic, Lord Shiva. Like 
king Janaka of old, ho was in the world 
and yet not of it. Life in the palace 
was no source of temptation to him, as 
his mind was ever attuned to the 
Supreme Being. Royal pleasures had 
little fascination for this kingly saint. 
And the love he bore to Lord Shiva 
was so great that not merely the de- 
votees of Shiva, but every symbol con- 
nected with that Master-Yogi, became 
to him an object worthy of extreme 
reverence* The holy ash, the Rudraksha 
beads, the tiger- skin, the matted locks 
of hair— all reminded him of the 
Supreme Lord who was ever lost in the 
bliss of contemplation. But king 
Meiporul was no soft sentimentalist. 
He took genuine delight in the perfor- 
mance of his kingly duties* He was 
the terror of the neighbouring chief- 
tains* His subjects lived a highly 
oivilised and moral life ; the temples 
in the land wore roal sourcos of in- 
spiration ; and tho ascetics and sincere 
devotees were well cared for and 
thus enabled to pursue their religious 
discipline with redoubled vigour. His 
fame had spread far and wide as an 
ideal ruler; he was in many ways the 
light that illumined the land. 

A neighbouring chieftain Muthana- 
than by name, once offered battle to 
the king of the Chedis, but to his great 
surprise, suffered a series of defeats at 
the hands of one whom he mistook to 
be an other worldly weakling. But 
the love of teiritory that goaded him 
to tho battle-field later developed into 
a passionate hatred towards his con- 
queror. And having failed in the 
battle-field, the base-minded chieftain 
hit upon a treacherous plan. He knew 
the esteem and regard with which king 
Meiporul adored the devotees of Lord 
Shiva, tnd how forgetting all his royal 


glories and military prowess, he served 
them himself. What course would be 
easier than to take the king at his 
1 weak point * ? 

Accordingly the chieftain Mutha- 
nathan one day dressed him- 
self like a devotee of Shiva* He 
besmeared his body with holy ash, 
hung garlands of Rudraksha beads on 
his venomous persoil, and was to all 
appearances a ripe old ascetic. He 
concealed his sword into what 
looked like a bundle of books made of 
palmyra leaves, and sure of victory 
this time, marched to the royal 
palace. In accordance with the king’s 
general instructions, the servants at the 
palace- gates offered tho hypocrite- 
saint a warm welcome, and directed 
him in. But Dattan, tho personal at- 
tendant to the king mot tho saint half- 
way, and suggested that as the king was 
asleep, the visitor might bo pleased to 
wait for a while. 1 I have como to 
initiate your master, ’ said the villain, 
1 and cannot brook delay/ And ho 
walked straight into the bed-chamber, 
posing as one inspired. The queen who 
was attending on the king gave him 
a hearty welcome, although she was 
shocked to see his rude entrance into 
the royal apartments. But his looks 
deceived her, and she woke up her lord 
to receive the august visitor* King 
Meiporul was naturally overjoyed to 
hoar of tho new-comer’s mission, and 
under his orders, he sent away his 
queen in order that he may be initiat- 
ed in solitude and silence. 

After duly worshipping the would-be 
Guru, tho eager royal disciple, with 
tears flowing from his eyes, prayed that 
he might bo blessed with divine illumi- 
nation. He then fell prostrate on the 
ground before his preceptor, only 
to receive a deep sword-cut the next 
minute. The attendant Dattan, who 
had shrewd suspicions about the ascetic 
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who rushed to the bed-chamber with- 
out any formality, was watching the 
tragic happening from an adjacent room* 
He rushed into the chamber and was 
about to stab the murderer to death 
when the faint voico of the king stop- 
ped him: ‘Harm not the Lord’s de- 
votee. If you would please mo, see that 
this saint escapes from this city with- 
out harm, and safely reaches his place*' 

Dattan was a faithful servant* With 
a heavy heart he proceeded to do the 
dying request of his master* The news of 
the treachery at the palace had, by this 
time, spread throughout the city, and 
crowds of people thronged the highways 
enraged and wild, and clamouring for 
the murderers blood. But Dattan 
marched along, proclaiming the king's 
dying request- And such was the love 
that the people boro to the king, that 
all their wildness and rage molted away 
into an intense melancholy, and they 
stood aside, leaving way for the 
culprit* 

Dattan hastened home to acquaint 
the king with the fulfilment of his dying 
wish. The king was keeping up his 
breath to hear the good now:?. His 
heart was now full ; and in a mood of 
deop peace, he passed away. 

This thrilling drama of the highost 
act of self-sacrifice docs not happen 
very often. Once it happened when 
without a protest or a demur, with not 
an unkind thought, Jesus Christ, the 
Prince of Peace, submitted tamely to 
be crucified ou the Cross, only praying, 
“Father 1 forgivo thorn ! for they know 
not what they do I" 

It happened another time when 
during the Great Indian Mutiny, a 


saint was stabbed by a soldier, and the 
saint broke his silence a minute before 
his passing away, only to say to his 
murderer, ‘And thou also art Hel* 

It is not every one that can play this 
part. It is possiblo only for a few — 
the few who have realised the distinc- 
tion between the perishable body and 
the imperishable soul, who have acqui- 
red the vision universal, that sees no 
difference between friend and foe, but 
perceives the One Being in all, who iu 
short have ascended to the highest planes 
of Jnanam and self-realisation. Saint 
Meiporul was a Bhakta ; but he was also 
a Jnani ; how, otherwise, could this last 
touching act of his have ever been possi- 
ble ? The highest Bhakti is the highest 
Jnanam. The supremo lover and the 
supreme philosopher both know that 
in giving away life is its fulfilment. 

But tho result has always been the 
same. The world crucified Jesus, only 
to adore and worship him as a 
prophet. And who knows? Perhaps, 
the chieftain who killed the saint 
turned over a new leaf in his life 
from that moment. Perhaps, the 
coverings of ignorance fell suddenly 
from his eyes, and tho murderer 
became the disciple of the murdered. 
Tho conquest of demoniac natures 
needs groat sacrifice ; and as the 
mission of the Lord’s devotees is the 
conversion of man tho brute into man 
tho God, they have sometimes to 
achieve their end by the highest self- 
sacrifice they are capable of. 

Jesus said, ‘For, whosoever will save 
his life shall lose it and whosoever will 
lose his life for My sake shall find it 1 ' 



MITHRAISM 
By Prof. M. A . Shustery 
{Continued from last issue ) 


What is Mithraism ? 

T may be called the mystio form of 
Zoroastrianism. It was a blending 
of Semitic and Aryan ideals with a 
coating of Greek philosophy. Its origi- 
nal home was Iran, and in its essence it 
remained Iranian, bat its development 
took place in Syria and Asia Minor 
and its final settlement in Europe. 
Mithra was its central figure and other 
Iranian Yazatas formed Mithra’s 
satellites. 

It was imported into Europe under 
the name of the Mysteries of Mithra. 
It underwent minor changes, and 
adjusting itself to the new environment 
prevailed through the length and 
breadth of the Eoman Empire for about 
three hundred years. Persian Yazatas 
took the name of Groek and Eoman 
gods who held their attributes. 
Ahuramuzada changed to Jupiter: 
Spenta Armaiti to Earth ; Apamnapat 
to Neptune; Yerothraghna to Hercules ; 
Kshathra Vairya to Mars; Afchar to 
Vulcan ; Sraosha to Mercury ; Haoma 
to Bacchus; Drvaspa to Sylvanus ; 
Anahita to Venus or Cybele ; Asa 
(Arta) to Arete ; Angramainyu to 
Ariomanus or Pluto. Water and 
fire, sky and earth, were sup- 
posed to be brothezs and sister?. 
The four cardinal winds, causing cold, 
heat, tempest and calm, and the four 
elements were venerated and worship- 
ped. Fire was personified as the lion, 
water was imagined to be like a cup, 
the earth a serpent and wind as 
wings. The seven Amesa Spentas were 
replaced by seven planets, as assistants 


of Mithra, eaoh presiding over a certain 
day. This was apparently a great 
modification of Gathic teaohing where 
planets are supposed to be influenced by 
Angramainyu. The signs of the Zodiac 
were also venerated. Like Sufis of 
Islam, Mithraism admitted desoent and 
ascent for the human soul. Astrology, 
owing to Mithra’s position as overlord, 
had to play an important part in the 
culture. Offerings were presented 
evon to Arimanus, perhaps to avoid 
his wrath. 

Mythology 

According to the Avesta, Mithra 
rises from the summit of the mountain 
Hera Barazaiti, honce in Mithraism he 
is supposed to be born of a rock. 
Shopherds first notice his appearance 
in the world on the bank of a river 
under the sacred tree. They worship 
and present offerings. Mithra as an 
infant is weak, and to escape the cold 
wind blowing on him, covers himself 
with the branches of the fig tree. He 
eats its fruits, gains strength and shines 
ovor the world. His first combat takes 
place with the Sun, who is overpowered, 
and submitting himself to the victor, 
becomes Mithra’s close friend and ally. 
His greatest achievement is the chase, 
the subdual, and the sacrifice of the 
bull. He finds the bull grazing on the 
mountain side. Coming out of the 
cave where he dwells, he seizes the 
bull by its horn and mounts him. The 
bull struggles and tries to bring down 
his rider, but finally is exhausted and 
yields to Mithra. The way to the cave 
is uneven and full of obstacles, but 
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Mithra succeeds in dragging the bull 
to his dwelling. The animal makes 
its escape and Mithra has to go in 
search of him. He is informed of his 
hiding place by a raven, who works as 
Mithra's messenger. Accompanied by 
his faithful dog, he goes after the bull 
and for the second time captures him, 
and is determined to make a sacrifice of 
his captive. Pressing his knee on the 
bull's back, lie seizes the nostrils with 
one hand so as to force the head back- 
wards and with the other plunges his 
poniard into the animal’s side. The 
bull is dead, but through his body the 
world obtains the great boon of plant 
life. From the spinal cord comes 
wheat signifying fertility, and from the 
blood the vine. Khaqani the Persian 
poet of the 12th century says: Do 
not drink wine, for it is the blood of 
generous men, whose blood Earth has 
drunk and has given back as vine. 

Mithra is the defender of truth, jus- 
tice and purity ; he is always young, 
vigorous, self-sacrificing, victorious, 
awake, active and ready to help his 
devotees. According to Ahuramazda’s 
wish he is engaged in helping the 
world. Ahriman (the devil) brings 
obstacle to his work by sending the 
ant, the scorpion and the serpent which 
try to suck the blood and genitals of 
the bull, thus making the great sacri- 
fice fruitless* But they do not succeed 
in their attempt. The seed of the bull 
is purified by the moon and Ahuraio 
(useful) animals are produood from 
it. Its soul, proteotod by Mithra’s 
faithful dog, ascends to heaven where 
it becomes the protector of the sprit of 
the herds* 

Afterwards Mashya and Moshyani 
(Adam and Eve) come into exis- 
tence and are protected by Mithra. 
Ahriman is ever active in destroying 
Mithra's construction. He causes 
drought to destroy the, creatures, but 
49 


Mithra shoots his arrow into the rook, 
and water flowing out of it saves them. 
Then Ahriman brings deluge, but 
man is saved by sailing in the boat 
in which he takes his cattle. Ahriman's 
next mischief is a great conflagration, 
from which also human beings aro 
saved. Thus Ahriman fails in all his 
attempts to destroy the existence of 
creatures. At last Mithra, thinking 
that ho has accomplished his great 
task, takes his last suppor with his 
devotees and accompanying the Sun, 
crosses the vast heavenly ocean, ascends 
to tho abode of the Yazatas and joins 
them. Such is the myth about the life 
and ascension of Mithra. 

From heaven he watches his 
devotees. He is not the God of Gods 
but Ahuramazda’s chief assistant, 
one with him in maintaining 
law and order in nature. He is the 
maker of all things. He is distinct 
from the Sun, yet in many aspects one 
with him. Ho is born on the 25th 
December, of Virgin Mother Bock. 
He has travelled far and wide and has 
seen all places. Festivals in his honour 
were celebrated at the winter solstioe 
and the spring equinox with great 
pomp and ceremony, and it was a 
custom for the great Aohaemeniau 
King to get drunk and dance on tho 
occasion of Mithra's festival. No one 
else was allowed to do so on that day, 
because Mithra was the special deity 
of the king. During the Islamio period 
the Iranians continued to oelebrate the 
Mithra festivals and the Arab Khalifa 
of Baghdad also did so. 

Mithraic Dogma , Place oj Worship , 
Devotion and Spiritual Heads 

Mithraism, as has already been ex- 
plained, was Zoroastrianism modified 
according to the tendenoy and past 
traditions of its converts. The Avesta 
should have been sacred to the Mith- 
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raists as the Old Testament is to the 
Christians. In the Mithraic hymns and 
sacred treatises many Iranian words 
were used. According to Mithraic belief, 
fire was the first cause and Mithra its 
manifestation. The Planets, whose 
course determined the destiny of hu- 
man beings, together with the constel- 
lations and the four elements whose 
combination was the cause of material 
existence, were venerated. Everything 
on earth was divine and salvation 
could be obtained by intense prayer 
and observance of the ethical code. 
There were seven grades of initiation. 
The number seven was adopted in 
consideration of the number of the 
planets. Each grade had a particular 
name, form and training. An oath of 
allegiance was taken from the devotoo 
that he would he active in the sacred 
struggle and remain faithful to Mithra, 
after which his forehead was sealed and 
branded as the memorial of his vow. 
The first and the lowest grade was 
called Raven. Its holder had to repre- 
sent himself in the form of that bird 
and imitate its cry. In the second 
grade the devotee had to remain invisi- 
ble to others at the time of religious 
performances. The third was called 
Soldier* His duty was to fight with 
his animal soul and bring his passions 
under control. The fourth was named 
Persian. This grade was distinguish- 
ed from others by wearing a Phrygian 
cap. Higher were grades of Lion, Eagle 
and Father, who presided over the 
religious ceremonies. The highest grade 
was the chief bishop called pater pat - 
rum (father of fathers). The devotees 
were promoted to higher grades by the 
father, corresponding to Zarathustrote- 
ma of Persia or Pope among Christians, 
in a ceremony oalled sacrament. After 
repeated ablutions, resembling Chris- 
tian baptism, the devotee was sworn 
and rcoognized as a member of the seot. 


In the grades of Persian and Lion, 
instead of water, honey was poured 
into the hand and made to touch 
the tongue. Haoma, the ancient ritual 
of Iran, was retained, but wine was 
substituted for Haoma, which was given 
after being mixed with water and bread. 
This was a distinction to the grade of 
Lion and higher grades* Like the custom 
of the Zoroastrians *fire was burnt in 
their temples* The sun was worshipped, 
tho worshippers facing the east at dawn, 
the south at noon and the west in the 
evening. The priest had to do the work 
of sacrifice* At prayer hymns wore 
sung with music* As in Christian 
churches, bells were rung to announce 
the raising of the curtain from the 
imago of Mithra- The planets wero 
invoked on tho days named after them. 
Sundays and the IGnli day of each 
month was considered holy* Cavos 
were preferred as the places of worship. 
Where they could not find natural 
caves, artificial ones wore made- Ac- 
cording to ancient legends as narrated 
by Firdousi, fire was accidentally dis- 
covered by king Hoshang by striking 
on a stone. Therefore, fire was thought 
to be hidden in tho stone, and Mithra, 
tho genius of fire aud heat, is born out 
of it. 

In the grade of tho Soldier the devotee 
was offered a crown, which honour he 
had to decline and say, “Mithra is my 
Crown*” Caves or underground places 
of worship were well illumined and 
adorned with symbolic figures* The 
ritual was somewhat like that of 
Armenians or Catholic Christians, im- 
pressive and complicated. The most 
important oeremony was called 'Tauro- 
blium’, in which there was a symbolio 
sacrifice of the bull* The sacrifioer 
desirous of purification from his past 
sins had to stand in a ditoh covered 
with planks* A bull was brought on to 
a platform near the ditoh, and after duo 
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eeremomes, was slaughtered and its 
blood allowed to flow over the saorifieer. 
This blood purified him from his sins, 
and the effect lasted for twenty 
years. The blood was thought sacred 
and the ceremony was a long one. In 
old Zoroastrianism the devotee invoked 
Mithra by sacrificing cattle and 
birds, together with Haoma and liba- 
tions. He had to perform certain 
penances before be could be permitted 
to drink the holy libations. 

Mirthraic Doctrine 

The soul is the divine spark of light. 
It descends from its original place, 
heaven, and is entangled in matter. 
This worldly life is a struggle to regain 
freedom and return to its original con- 
dition. A man can achieve this object 
by siding with Mithra, who is Mediator 
between light (Ahura) and darkness 
(Ahriman). While striving for freedom 
he should undergo certain penances to 
rid him of material impurities. As 
all human beings have the same origin 
and the same goal in view, a sense of 
fraternity should prevail among them. 
Ail have to submit themselves to a spiri- 
tual head who is called Father of 
Fathers. Mithraist Fathers address 
one another as brothers. The religious 
ceremonies consisted of (1) Baptism (2) 
Purification by honey (in the higher 
grades) (3) Use of consocrated water, 
bread and wine (4) Worship (5) Penance 
(6) Purification through the bull 
sacrifice. 

As for the next life, Zoroaster be- 
lieved in resurreotion, judgment, re- 
ward aud punishment, and this conti- 
nued in Mithraism. The Mithraists 
believed in resurreotion in the flesh. 
Mithra will desoend from heaven 
&nd by bis call human beings will 
rise from their tombs. They will be 
examined, and if goodness is found 
more than evil> such men will obtain 


emancipation. There was a ceremony 
of the mock burial and resurrection of 
Mithra. Mithra's image which was 
made of stone was laid in the night on 
a bier and in the morning a procession 
was taken to a tomb, where it was 
buried, and after a time it was 
announced by a priest that the god 
had rison, at which there was much re- 
joicing. The throats of the devotees 
were anointed, and prayers called 
Zamzam (murmuring) in Zoroastria- 
nism were recited in a low tone. The 
priest used to console the audience by 
declaring that they would have salva- 
tion and freedom from sorrows. On 
the day of judgment a now bull will 
appear and will be sacrificed by Mithra 
who will mix its fat with wine and give 
it to the righteous and thus make them 
immortal. Ahriman and his followers 
will be destroyed. Souls while des- 
cending pass through planets, obtain- 
ing in each some material aspects. The 
same process is repeated in the reverso 
order when they are released from the 
world and ascend to their original 
abode. They pass again though the 
soven planets, and in each leave a 
portion of material impurity till they 
are completely purified. In Zoro- 
astrianism Saoshyant, son of Zoroaster, 
was predicted to appear as saviour. He 
would sacrifice a bull and mix its 
marrow with Haoma juice and give it 
to tho just, who by eating it would 
become immortal. 

Mithraic Ethics 

Mithraism was an offshoot and the 
esoterio form of Zoroastrianism. Zoro- 
aster bad affirmed the existenoo of this 
world, and sought his ideal in union 
with Ahuramazda through practical 
and active but virtuous life. But the 
human mind is never satisfied with 
simplioity and is inclined towards 
something mysterious and complex. In 
Zoroastrianism there was no ronunoia- 
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tion, no unnecessary penance, fast and 
hardship. These were added by 
Mithra's devotees, and mystio followers 
of Islam did the same. Originally 
Mithraist moral training was very 
high, even sublime, but gradually 
it reached sueh a low level that it be- 
came unbearable. Perfect purity of 
character was expected. The rituals 
required cleanliness. Virtue had to be 
proved not in theory but in practice. 
Abstinence from certain foods, courage, 
boldness, endurance of hardship, self- 
sacrifice, self-restraint, fortitude, fast- 
ing, physical suffering in inclemency 
of weather, facing dangers, all those 
had to be practically demonstrated. 
Mithra would help thoBe who would 
help themselves. A spirit of fraternity 
prevailed. The Mithraist had to be 
obedient and submissive to his spiritual 
master. 

Mithraic Austerity 

Mithra’s most conspicuous attributes 
were boldness, manliness, labour and 
self-sacrifice. The same were expected 
of his devotees. They were exposed to 
scorching heat, biting cold, hunger, 
thirst, submersion and other torments 
in order to bring passion, in otbor 
words the Ahrimanio aspect of the soul, 
under the control of the Ahuraic. 
There was renunciation of the things 


forbidden by the fathers of the order. 
One who oould prove himself success- 
ful as an ascetic was promoted to the 
rank of the Soldier- Mithraic asoetioism 
consisted in subdual of passions, and in 
fortitude. 

During the performance of ritual the 
devotee who held the rank of Raven 
had to flap his artificial wings and imi- 
tate the raven’s voice. The Lion 
used to roar, and so others had to per- 
form the attributes peculiar to them. 
After boing successful in all other per- 
formances, the devotees had to die a 
mystical death. This symbolic murder 
was performed by the Pater Patrum, 
the high priest. Just as Mithra produ- 
ced life by the sacrifice of the bull, the 
Pater Patrum gave a new life to the 
mystic by sacrifice. By suffering such 
death the devotee passed into a true 
spiritual existence and in his new birth 
he was fully admitted to Mithraic 
Communion. Perhaps on such occa- 
sions, the devotco addressed Mithra 
exactly like the Christian in baptism 
and awoke to a new spiritual life, recit- 
ing thus : 

* 0 Lord, being born again, I pass 
in being made groat. I am now sot 
free and pass to the state of transcend- 
ing birth, as you have established, 
ordained and made the Mystery”. 


(To be continued .) 



AhIMsA 

By Z). S. 


Y fellow countrymen, in my view 
you have yet to learn that Ahimsa 
never meant that sufforing which could 
be terminated should be permitted. I 
think that much of the animal suffering 
in India today is due to this travesty 
of what Ahimsa meant," so says 
Mahtma Qandhi in his interview with 
the Spectator’s correspondent, who 
solicited his views about Miss Mayo’s 
statements in her book with regard 
to the treatment of animals by the 
Hindus. Mahatraaji has answered seve- 
ral criticisms against the ‘'calf" incident 
and has ultimately said, “ Each inci- 
dent should be decided on its own 
merits’’. If Mahatmaji takes the 
1 calf” incident as a special case and 
that the implications of the inci- 
dent should not be generalised by others, 
then there would be no rcom for any- 
body to further question him. But he 
again puts it as a general proposition 
with regard to the treatment of animals. 
Mahatmaji being what ho is and the 
world’s greatest man, his words certain- 
ly oarry the greatest weight and cannot 
be slighted. The Gita says: 

3.21. 

"Whatsoever a great man does, that 
alone the other men do ; and whatever 
bo sets up as standard that the world 
follows.” Therefore his above state- 
ment once again gives rise to further 
discussion and examination of his views 
with their implications. Lesser in- 
tellects must dearly understand the 
implications of his statement before 
they can use their disoretion to do the 
duty cast on them without any mis- 


conception. The examination of the 
subjeot becomes therefore a necessity. 

Mr. K. C. has ably dealt with the sub- 
ject to an appreciable extent in the last 
December issue of the “Vedanta Kesari" 
(Dee. 1930) and has also called for 
further discussion. Sinoe then I be- 
lieve no further light was thrown* 

As I understand Mahatmaji, he seems 
to say that whenever an animal is suf- 
fering from the agony of death which is 
inevitable, the suffering ought to be 
terminated by causing death by arti- 
ficial means giving the greatest amount 
of peace to the dying creature. I do 
not think Mahatmaji meant to say that 
death which terminates suffering in all 
oases, must bo caused in all cases. 

Now we know as a matter of experi- 
ence, that natural death takes place 
only after all the suffering has been 
gone through. The agony of death 
boing the same in human beings and 
other animals, we can deal with the 
subject without auy distinction in this 
respect. We know also as a matter of 
fact, that a por son’s life is the dearest 
thing to him in this world. lie clings 
to life until the hand of death snatches 
it away. This clinging to life is what 
Patanjali calls " Abhinivesa" in his 
Yoga Sutras; and Swami Vivokananda 
translating Sutra No. 5 Pada No. 2 as 
11 Flowing through its own course and 
established even in the most learned, is 
the clinging to life,” Bays "even in 
the most learned men, who know that 
this body will go, and who say, 1 Never 
mind, we have had hundreds of bodies, 
the soul oanuot die,’ even in them 
with ail the intellectual oonviotions, 
we still find this clinging on to life. 
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Why is this dinging to life ? In the 
psychological language of the Yogis, it 
has become Samskaras. The Samskaras, 
fine and hidden, are sleeping in the 
Chitta.” So we now understand this 
instinctive desire to live is in every 
living being. Even when a dying man 
says, “I cannot suffer any longer ; 
please take away my life/’ he does not 
truly say what is in his mind. He 
simply means to say that he cannot 
suffer, but he cannot leave the body of 
his own accord i.e., there is still the 
clinging to life in him in spite of the 
suffering. He really wants to live but 
does not want the suffering. This 
is his real mentality. Taking this 
view of things we have to see whether 
one will be justified in putting an end 
to the life of another even with the 
latter’s so-called consent to relieve 
him of his suffering when there are 
no means of saving him. We are now 
concerned with the ethical aspect and 
not the legal aspect. 

Let us consider, whether in fact the 
suffering of the patient is really taken 
away. We have the common saying, 
namely, what cannot be cured must ho 
endured. This is also in consonance 
with the doctrine 'resist not evil.’ The 
so-called suffering must work itself 
out. In fact in the view of the Vedanta, 
the whole life is the working out of the 
Prarabdha. Until this is exhausted 
life does not end. Prarabdha may bo 
good or bad. Good and bad are rela- 
tive terms after all. What one thinks 
as good, another takes as bad and vice 
versa* In this view the whole life may 
be a suffering, and does this justify one 
to put an end to one’s life to escape 
from the suffering ? We know when 
the body of the patient has strength 
enough, he suffers the pain with con- 
sciousness. If he is weak he loses 
consciousness and dies- In this oase 
we ordinarily say he died a peaoeful 


death. In some oases, consciousness is 
recovered and yet for want of sustain- 
ing power he dies and this wef again 
ordinarily describe as peaceful death 
at the last moment. In both these 
oases, the course of suffering has 
worked itself out. We call this a 
natural death. Instead of waiting to 
reach this end, suppose we apply artifi- 
cial means to accelerate death. What 
is the effect ? 

Apart from traditional or Vedantic 
view or apart from speculation as to 
life after death, we can easily under- 
stand from a purely scientific point of 
view, that the suffering which is only 
the reaction of some previous action, 
has to be intensified tenfold or a 
hundredfold to work itself out and to 
accelerate the result which we call 
death. How are we then assisting the 
patient ? Taking again this view that 
the suffering is not exhausted and yet 
the life goes out, is the patient relievod 
of suffering ? If the doctrine that action 
produces reaction is true, the suffering 
cannot bo avoided and must be suffered 
in one form or other. 

The Hindu books in one voice pro- 
claim that all forms of artificial 
death, including suicide or accidental 
death, all come under the purview of 
Apamruthyu and should bo avoided by 
all means. The daily prayer of a Hindu 
is “0 Lord, save me from Apamruthyu”. 
Life after Apamruthyu is a vast 
speculation and if we consider this 
aspect, the effects of artificial death are 
terrible, and nobody would wish such 
effects even to his worst enemy. 

Then how are we really helping the 
dying being from its suffering ? Wo 
are not. If we say that we remove an 
unseemly sight, we are only betraying 
our own weakness. If you say, ‘ The 
patient is bound to suffer but I cannot 
see the sight ; any passer-by fed® 
likewise and I shall put an end to his 
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life 1 ’ i the theory of giving benefit to the 
patient is gone and yon are exhibiting 
your own weakness and for this selfish 
end yon are killing the patient. There 
can be no exouse for this aot. The ex- 
cuse of removing an unseemly sight is 
too fragile to stand for a moment. 

Let us now consider the other aspeot. 
Let us suppose that by artificial moans 
the so-called peaceful death is really 
given to the patient. If this theory 
were to have any foundation, then the 
medical profession should certainly 
possess a right in special oases to kill 
the patient with his consent. Though 
there may be actual oasos of such resort, 
will any doctor admit having caused 
peaceful death for the benefit of 
the patient ? No, boause ho will 
be punished by law. Law is based 
on public opinion. When the world’s 
greatest man says, “Suppose for 
instance that I find my daughter, 
whose wish at the moment I have 
no means of ascertaining, is threa- 
tened with violation and there is no 
way by which I can save her, then it 
would be the purest form of Ahimsa on 
my part to put an end to her life, and 
surrender myself to the fury of the 
ruffian”, the killing in suoh oases 


should not be punishable under law- In 
his opinion the law which punishes 
such an aot will be unlawful, and he 
will of course disobey it, if suoh a 
contingency should arise. The publio 
therefore owe a duty to themselves to 
have Mahatma ji’s views thoroughly 
scurtinised by competent men and have 
their views revised if necessary. I there- 
fore, along with Mr. K. 0, invite a 
thorough discussion on this subject for 
arriving at a conclusion as to whether 
the views of Mahatmaji are correct 
with all their implications. Mahatma- 
ji does not keep any distinction be- 
tween the suffering of a man and an 
animal other than man. Any suffering 
that ought to be terminated should not 
bo permitted according to him. We see 
such suffering all around us ; diseased 
dogs, unseemly lepers willing to die, and 
other oases fit for death panacea are too 
common, and hence the consideration of 
the subject assumes large proportions, 
it being the common duty oast upon 
every man to discharge. If Mahatmaji’s 
views be correct, we Hindus have to 
plead guilty to Miss Mayo's charge 
against us. Let therefore competent 
soholars plead guilty or not guilty on 
our behalf. 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

By P. M. Hari 

Has neither earth nor heaven high a lure 

To hold thy soaring mind full-fledged with light, 

And regaling in thy soul’s transcendent height, 
Unknown to human vision dwarfed and poor ? 

Can not the powers of the world secure 

To holy earth thine ever rapturous heart 
Of boundless Love and Light, whose touch doth start 
Up eostasy in bosoms rank or pure ? 

Thou sweet panacea for Samsara's strife ! 

The central bode of diverse Powers Divine I 
Oh Toroh that lights the path to Beatitude I 
Sri Ramakrishna I Thou art deathless Life, 

Celestial Light, and endless Bliss Divine ^ 

To sound thy depth or soale thine altitude I 
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(With Gaudafada’s Kabika and Sankaba’s Commentabt) 

By Dr. M. Srinivasa Boo 

[With tho last issue of tho Vedanta Kesari we have stopped the translation of solected 
passagos from the Adhyatma Ramayaua, and from February onwards wo commonoe to pub- 
lish a translation of Mandukya Upanishad with Gaudapada’s Karikaq thoreon and Sanka- 
raoharya's oommontaries on both. This Upanishad and the Karika are considered to 
be Vedantio works of groat authority, and Sankara has based his oxpositionof the highoat 
aspects of Advaita Vedanta on those trcatisos. We hope that although this is a stiff and 
highly philosophical work, it will hold tho interest of our roaders, especially beoauso 
thoro Is no better treatise than this, which gives a clear idea of the metaphysios of Advaita 
Vodanta. Dr. M. Brinlvasa Rao, who is translating it, is woll-known to all students of 
Vedantio literature as the translator of Panoha Dasi which he published several years ago, 
The prosont translation is tho result of muoh study and labour, and will, wc feel, bo of 


great help to all earnest students of Vedanta.] 

CHAPTER I 

Salutations by the Commentator 

bow to tbat Supremo Brahman 
which is pervading the worlds by 
the expansive rays of Consciousness, ever 
present in all groups of movables and 
immovable (gross things) ; which then 
experiences the subtle objects indica- 
tive of intelligence and born of desire ; 
which experiences happiness in sleep 
after rendering latent in itself, all 
sense objects ; which through Maya 
makes us experience objects of sense 
and then puts us to sleep ; which trans- 
cends the three states (of waking, 
dream and sleep) forming the Fourth ; 
which is supreme, deathless and un- 
born. (1) 

May He, who, being the Self 
(Atman) of all, experiences the gross 
objects (of sense) ; who, then, by his 
own light experiences the subtle objects 
derived from his own intellect ; who 
gradually renders latent in himself all 
sense-objects ; who gives up all differen- 
tia and remains as the Fourth One 
devoid of all qualities; (may Ho) protect 
US. (2) 


Upanishad 

All this is the letter 1 OM\ Its 
explanation (is begun here). All 
that was in the past, all that is 
present and all that will be in the 
future is the (symbol) ‘ OM\ That 
which transcends the three periods 
of time is also 1 OM*. (1) 

Sankara's Commentary 

From “All this is the letter OM" is 
begun this work in four chapters, treat- 
ing succinctly the essence of Vedanta. 
Therefore it is not necessary to describe 
separately the relation, the subjeot- 
matter and the purpose (of this work/ 
They are the same as those that hold 
good in Vedanta. All the same, com- 
mentators must refer to them briefly. 
This commentary has a subject, 
inasmuch as it shows (the reader) the 
means of attaining the purpose. There- 
fore it is clear tbat there are, in proper 
order, the special relation, the subject- 
matter and the purpose. If so what is 
the purpose? To this we reply (as 
follows) : Just as a man suffering from 
any disease wishes to reaoh a condition 
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of freedom from disease, so too the Self 
(Atman) immersed in sorrow tries to be 
free from the duality of the world. 
The purpose of the Self (Atman) is to 
attain to a state of non-duality. 
The dual world is the result of wrong 
knowledge (Avidya) and can be set at 
naught by proper knowledge (Vidya). 
This work is begun with the inten- 
tion of imparting the true knowledge 
of Brahman. All scriptures proclaim 
the truth (of non-duality). Brihada- 
ranyaka Upanishad says, “When an 
object appears as if distinct, then one 
can see it and come to know it. But 
when everything appears to be one, as 
one’s own Self (Atman), who, by what 
(means), can see whom or know 
whom?” Here for the purpose of 
explaining the meaning of OM, the first 
chapter takes the scriptural (Vedic) 
texts as the means for realising the true 
nature of the Self (Atman). The 
second chapter is intended to show the 
unreality (falsity) of duality, when the 
non-duality is established after the dis- 
appearance of the duality of the world, 
just as the (relative) reality of the rope 
is established when the mistaken idea 
of a snake formed in the rope dis- 
appears. To remove any doubts of the 
possibility of non- duality also proving 
unreal, the third chapter is intended to 
establish the reality of non-duality on 
the basis of reasoning. There are vari- 
ous sohools of thought not based on 
the authority of eoriptures (Vedas), 
which stand in the way of one’s under- 
standing and accepting the truth of 
non-duality. The object of the fourth 
chapter is to show the mutual contra- 
dictions of those opponents, and to prove 
from their own reasoning, that their 
opinions deserve no consideration. 

To the question, how an explanation 
of OM will be the means of knowing 
the real nature of the Self (Atman), we 
reply as follows ; (Kathopanishad 

50 


says) "This is what OM (means)” and 
"This is the support” (or Brahman is 
the subject of this) ; (Prasna Upani- 
shad says) “ 0 Satyakama, this OM 
is Parabrahman and Aparabrahman” ; 
(Taittiriya Upanishad says) “One must 
unite with the Self (Atman) saying 
OM”, "OM is Brahman” and "AH this 
is OM”. The foregoing Srutis (Vedio 
texts) bear testimony to this. Just as 
the ropo is the basis for the super- 
imposition of snake and the like, the 
non- dual real Atman is the basis for 
the super- imposition of Prana and the 
like. Similarly the OM is the sub- 
stratum for the super- imposition of a 
world of words denoting the super- 
imposed Prana and the like (on Atman). 
It, (i. e. OM) is of the very nature of 
Atman, denoting it by name. All the 
words derived from OM express the 
superimpositions such as Prana and 
the like on Atman ; for 'they oannot 
exist apart from the names. The 
authority for this statement oonsists 
of texts from Chandogya Upanishad, 
such as, "The names of the super- 
impositions are expressed by words 
only”; "All this (world) of It (Brah- 
man) is held togother by the string of 
names (speech). All this is stitched 
together by the string of names”; “All 
this can be made use of in (worldly) 
experienoe by means of words”. There- 
fore, this Upanishad says, " All this is 
the letter OM.” As all things express- 
ed by their names oannot exist apart 
from their names and as names can- 
not exist apart from OM, therefore "All 
this is the letter OM”. Even the 
supreme Brahman can be known 
(realised) by means of words and what 
they denote, and therefore is only OM. 
This is an explanation of OM which is 
none other than the higher and lower 
Brahman. 

1 Upa’ means 'near’ and ' Vyakhyana ' 
means explanation. It is called 1 Upa* 
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vyakhyana* as it is nearest to the means 
by whieh Brahman may be known 
(realised). This word is to be taken 
in conjunction with 'is begun’ used 
before. As mentioned before, every- 
thing that is limited by the three 
periods of time, present, past and 
future, is OM. And that other which 
transcends the three periods of time 
whioh is present to Consciousness in 
the form of effect and yet not bound by 
time, is what is spoken of as Avya- 
krita, etc. ; it is also OM. 

Upanisliad 

All this verily is Brahman. This 
Atman is Brahman. And this 
Atman has Four feet (Padas). (2) 
Sanlcaras Commentary 

Though really the name and the 
object named are one, more promi- 
nence is given to the name in the 
saying, "All this is the letter OM”. 
But to make one realise that the name 
and the thing named are one, what was 
said before by giving prominence to 
the name, is repeated by giving promi- 
nence to the thing named. Other- 
wise, as the knowledge of a thing 
depends on its name, one might doubt 
that the identity of the name and the 
thing named is only metaphorical ( i.e ., 
not real). The object of knowing the 
identity of names and the things 
named is to enable one to do away 
with both by a single effort, and at the 
same time realise Brahman as distinct 
from both. (Through Avidya) one 
superimposes on the rope the name (of 
the snakej and the snake itself. On the 
disappearance of Avidya brought about 
by true knowledge, the name and the 
snake both disappear and the real rope 
comes to be known at the same time. 
Therefore, it is said later on: 'The Padas 
(feet) are Matras (letters) and the 
Matras (letters) are the Padas (feet).’ 
With this in view the text says, 11 All 


that is Brahman." All that U 
described by OM and its Matras is 
Brahman. To show that what is 
described in words as Brahman is not 
something remote, the text says, " This 
Atman is Brahman ” present here and 
now. TheOM which is described as 
formed of four Matras is shown to 
be present as Pratyagatman (Atman 
present in the body) by (the expression) 
" This Atman” — a gesture pointing to 
one's own Self. This Atman known as 
OM is both Parabrahman (higher Brah- 
man) and Aparabrahman (lower Brah- 
man) and has four feet (Padas) like the 
four parts of a coin Karshapana, and not 
like the four feet of a cow. When the 
three, Viswa and others (Taijasa and 
Pragna) are merged, the preceding in the 
succeeding ono, the Fourth comes to be 
known (realised), and so Pada is to be 
understood as 'something serving as an 
instrument To the Fourth the term 
Pada is applicable in the sense of ‘some- 
thing whioh has been attained.’ 

Upanisliad 

The first Pada (foot) is Vais- 
wanara, whose sphere of action is 
the waking state, who is conscious 
of external objects, who has seven 
organs, who has nineteen faces (i.e., 
means of communication with the 
outer world) and who is the enjoyer 
of gross (objects). (3) 

Sankara's Commentary 

The Sruti now explains how Brah- 
man (OM) has four feet (Padas). His 
sphere of action is the waking state. 
He cognises external objects, that is 
those that are other than Himself. This 
means that through Avidya the objects 
appear to be existing outside His own 
Consciousness. He has seven organs. 
(Ohandogya Upanishad says) that of 
1 the Atman named Vaiswanara the 
bright ethereal region forms the hesi 
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the sun assuming all forms is the eye, 
the Vayu (wind or air) blowing in all 
directions is Prana (life- breath), the 
Akasa is the waist, the water necessary 
for the production of food material is 
the urinary organ and the earth is the 
feet 1 . The Sruti goes on to personify 
Agnihotra and concludes by saying 
that the Ahavaniya fire is his face. 
These are the seven organs (of Vais- 
wanara). 

The nineteen faces consist of (five) 
organs of sense and (five) organs of 
action forming ten, five Pranas (life- 
breaths) and Manas (mind), Buddhi 
(intellect), Ghitta (memory, &o) and 
Ahamkara (egoism). By ‘faces ’ is 
meant the avenues for the cognition (of 
external objects). The Vaiswanara, thus 
characterised, through the above-named 
avenues enjoys the gross objects, such 
as sound. So ho becomes the enjoyer of 
the gross. He is known as Vaiswanara, 
as ho leads all (Viswa) men (Nara) to 
the enjoyment of happiness, &o. in 
gross objeots. Or Vaiswanara is so 
called as he makes up the bodies of all 
men (in the universe). Ho is the first 
foot (Pads). To understand the next 
Pada (foot) it is necossary that the first 
Pada (foot), (that is, Vaiswanara) should 
be understood ; and so it is called the 
first* 

It may be asked how it is possible to 
attribute to the Pratyagatman (Atman 
in our body) referred to in the text 
" This Atman (Self) is Brahman”, 
four feet (Padas) and organs such 
as the head, formed of the ethe- 
real regions. There is nothing wrong 
in doing so, as the whole universe 
including Atman (Self) and the super- 
physical regions (such as, those of the 
sun, moon, stars, &o.) are described (in 
the Sruti) as having four feet (Padas). 
When the whole universe becomes 
latent, non-duality is established. The 
same One Atman (Self) is seen in all 


living beings and all living beings are 
seen in the same Atman (Self). (Isa- 
vasya Upanishad says) “ Whoever 
(sees) all living things in the one 
Atman and Atman in all living beings, 
he is not troubled by anything”, and 
this statement becomes justified. Other- 
wise, one may come to look upon Prat- 
yagatman, limited by one's own bodyi 
in the same way as Samkhyas and 
others do. Then there will be no non- 
duality, which the Srutis seek to esta- 
blish, and there will be no difference 
between the views of Samkhyas and of 
Vedantins- All Upanishads proclaim 
the identity of Atman in all beings. 
Therefore, the attribution to Pratyagat- 
man, limited by one’s own body, of 
seven organs is correct, because of the 
identity of Pratyagatman with the 
Atman of Vi rat who is described as 
having ethereal regions (of sun, moon, 
stars, <fcc*) as his head. Chandogya 
Upanishad says, “ Thy head shall fall 
(if thou contemplatest Vaiswanara as 
different from thyself)”* 

By declaring the identity of Viral 
(with Viswa), the identity of Hiranya- 
garbha and Avyakrita (unmanifested) 
(with Taijasa and Pragna respectively) 
is also implied. In Madhu Brahmana 
it is said that the Purusha who is in 
this earth, immortal and full of light, 
is the same as the Atman who is in the 
body. Other texts also (declare the 
same). That the Atman in the state of 
(dreamless) sleep and the unmanifested 
Atman (Avyakrita) are one and the 
same is well established, as in both there 
is no second thing. Therefore, when 
duality disappears, there can be only 
non-duality. 

Upanishad 

The second Pada (foot) is Tai- 
jasa, whose sphere of action is dream, 
who is conscious of internal objects, 
who has seven organs and nineteen 
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faces (means of communication 
with objects) and who is the enjoy- 
er of subtle impressions. (4) 
Sankara's Commentary 
The sphere of Taijasa is dream. The 
waking consciousness, united with 
various means (such as the senses) per- 
ceives objects which look as if they 
were external‘'to itself. But in truth, 
this is merely the activity of the mind, 
and these impressions are borne in the 
mind. The mind full of these impres- 
sions, like a piece of cloth with a pic- 
ture painted on it, enacts scenes which 
are similar to those of the waking 
state, being under the control of Avidya 
(wrong knowledge) and Kama (desires), 
but without the help of any external 
means (as in the waking state). (The 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad says) 
“ He (experiences dreams) taking up a 
portion of the experiences of the wak- 
ing state with the sense-organs and 
other means.” (The Prasna Upanishad 
of) the Adharvana Veda says, “ He 
becomes identified with (or in) the 
mind of great radiance ” and 11 This 
radiant being enjoys greatness in 
dream.” Taijasa is spoken of as cog- 
nising internal events, as the mind is 
internal in relation to the external sen- 
ses and as Taijasa experiences in dream 
the mind and its impressions. He is 
called Taijasa, as he is the knower, is of 
the nature of pure Consciousness in 
the absence of any (external) objects. 
Viswa is the experioncer and knower 
of gross external objects. Here (in the 
case of Taijasa) there are only 
mental impressions and so his ex- 
perience is of a subtle nature. As re- 
gards the rest («. a., of organs, &c) it 
is similar (to Viswa). Taijasa forms 
the second Pada (foot). 

Upanishad 

\ That state in which the sleeper 
does uot desire fray (desirable) 


objects, sees no dream, is the state 
of deep (dreamless) sleep. The 
third Pada (foot) is Pragna, whose 
sphere is deep sleep, who forms one 
mass of consciousness having 
everything in an undifferentiated 
condition, who is all bliss and who 

forms the path to knowledge. (5) 

% 

Sankara's Commentary 

The states of perception (wrong 
knowledge) and non-peroeption (dream- 
less sleep) are alike, inasmuch as in 
both there is no true knowledge of Beal- 
ity. The reference “ Yatra supto &c. 
(that in which the sleeper, etc.,) ” is 
made to define the state of deep sleep 
(as apart from waking and dream) ; or, 
it may be, to mark out the distinction 
of deep sleep from the other two, 
though there is a want of true know- 
ledge of reality in all the three states. 
,M Yatra (in which) ” means either the 
state or the time when the sleeper does 
not desire any (desirable) objects or 
see any dream. For, in deep sleep 
there is neithor any dream in which we 
take a thing for what it is not, nor any 
desire, as we see in the other two 
states. His sphere is deep sleep. In the 
other two states, the world of duality 
which is a product of the mind is mani- 
fested in a differentiated condition. But 
in deep sleep duality is not manifested, 
and therefore is not perceived, just as 
in the deep darkness of night the varie- 
gated world, as seen daring daylight, 
cannot be perceived and is conceived as 
one undifferentiated mass. So Pragna (of 
the state of deep sleep) is said to be non- 
dual ^Therefore, (as in a dark night) the 
phenomena presented to consciousness 
and which are products of the mind, 
appear as oue indistinguishable mass. 
The state of deep sleep is characterised 
as a mass of All-oonsoiousness. As in 
the deep darkness of the night, objects 
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cannot be distinguished one from 
another but look like one mass, so in 
deep sleop, there is said to be one mass 
of consciousness. 

^The word ‘Eva’ denotes that apart 
from consciousness, there is nothing 
else. In the absence of mind, of the ob- 
jects to be presented to consciousness 
and of the oogniser, there is freedom 
from all trouble of cognition, and there- 
fore (deep sleep) is said to be one of 
comparative bliss. It is not absolute 
bliss as it is non-eternal. In this 
world, we speak of a man as enjoying 
happiness when he is free from ail 
trouble and fatigue ; similarly Pragna 
in this state (of deep sleep) is said to 
be enjoying bliss. (Brihadaranyaka Upa- 


nisbad says) “ To him, this is excellent 
bliss.” 

As it (Pragna) forms the means of 
cognition of objects in dream and wak- 
ing, it is said to be the path of cogni- 
tion. Or it may bo so named, as it is 
only through the way of consciousness 
that cognition of objects can arsie. Ho 
is namod Pragna, as he cognises what 
is past and what is yet to como and all 
objects. In deep sleep he is named 
Pragna, as the consciousness of wak- 
ing and dream continues (in sleep also). 
Or the name Pragna means mere un- 
differentiated (mass of) consciousness 
in sleep, as distinguished from the con- 
sciousness of variegated objects in wak- 
ing and dream. This Pragna froms the 
third Pada or (foot)/, 
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TWO VIEWS ON PRAYER 

Mahatma Gandhi made some valu- 
able observations on the efficacy of 
prayer in the last prayer moeting ho 
held in Bombay. We give below the 
text of that speech which originally 
appeared in Yountf India : “ You have 

been my companions in these prayers 
for some days... and I hope you will 
continue to have your prayers regular- 
ly morning and evening. Lot it be- 
come a daily obligatory ritual for you. 
Prayer plays a large part in a self- 
purificatory sacrifice and you will sea 
that it will bo a veritable cow of plenty 
for you, and will make your way clear. 
The more you apply yourselves to it, 
the more fearless you will experience in 
daily life, for fearlessness is a sign and 
symbol of self-purification. I do not 
know a nnn or a woman who was on 
the path of self- purification and was 
still obsessed by fear. 

Generally there are two kinds of fear 
in men’s minds — fear of death and fear 
of loss of material possessions. A man 
°f prayer and self- purification will 
shed the fear of death and embrace 
death as a boon companion and will 


regard all earthly possessions as fleet- 
ing and of no account. Ho will see 
that he has no right to possoss wealth 
when misery and pauperism stalk the 
land and when there are millions who 
have to go without a meal. No power 
on earth can subdue a man who has 
she! those two fears. But for that 
purpose the prayer should bo a thing of 
the heart and not a thing of outward 
demonstration. It must take us daily 
nearer to God, and a prayerful man is 
sure to have his heart’s desire fulfilled, 
for the simple reason that ho will never 
have an improper desire. 

Continue this ritual and you will 
shed lustre not only on your city but 
on your country. I hope this brief 
prayer of mine will find a lodgment 
in your hearts.” 

The key-note of this speech, it will 
be seen, is that faith in God aud sincere 
prayer unto Him will make a man brave 
and fearless. This is what a great 
representative of Indian culture 
believes, and no one who has studied 
his life oan doubt that he is speaking 
from experience. Now, look at the 
opinion on the same subjeot of a re- 
presentative of another oulturo— a man 
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who has also distinguished himself by 
his courage, his high-mindedness and 
his self-sacrificing ardour in promoting 
human happiness. Says Bertrand 
Bussell, "The fundamental objection to 
traditional religion is that its appeal 
is chiefly to fear. Belief in God serves a 
twofold purpose: on the one hand, to 
inspire fear in the evil-doer ; on the 
other hand, to diminish fear in the man 
who lives virtuously. In either case 
the efficacy of the belief depends upon 
the existence of fear. The less fear a 
man has in his soul the less ho will be 
influenced by belief in God." 

These two views seem to be diame- 
trically opposed — one holding that faith 
removes fear, and the other that faith 
thrives on fear. To us, however, it 
appears that there is a way to reconcile 
them, if the Vedantic view of the 
Supreme Being is held in mind. The 
reconciliation lies not through the 
abandoning of faith, which Bertrand 
Bussell seems to advocate, but through 
the ripening of faith, that takes place 


through prayer and self-discipline* Fot 
where faith ripens into realisation it 
leads one to recognise the oneness of ex- 
istence and consequently to the annihila- 
tion of fear in every form. Fear exists 
only where the consciousness of duality 
exists, and when that consciousness is 
sublated on realising that the indivi- 
dual soul is one with the Universal, 
the true state of fearlessness is reached. 
When one reaches that absolutely 
fearless state there is'no more room for 
faith, as faith is commonly understood. 
In that state faith in God becomes 
conterminous with faith in Belf, for the 
restricted consciousness of the self has 
expanded into the Universal conscious- 
ness of God.But then it will be soon that 
this does not imply the abandonment of 
faith and prayer as worthless, but their 
fulfilment in as far as they have bridged 
the gulf between the worshipper and 
the worshipped. This perhaps is also 
the culmination of Mahatmaji’s ideal 
of prayer — of prayer that is ‘a thing of 
the heart and not a thing of outward 
demonstration.’ 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Heart of Hindusthan : By 
Prof, Radhakrishnan . Published by 
G. A, Natesan & Co., Bookseller s, 
Madras, Price Re . 1/-. 

This book begins with a brief sketch 
of the life and a fairly lengthy appre- 
ciation of the works of Prof. Badha- 
krishnan, written by Dr. J.K. Majum- 
dar, M. A. The discourses brought 
together in the present volume were 
published originally in various import- 
ant magazines like the Qibbert Journal 
and the International Journal of Ethics. 
'The Heart of Hinduism', ‘The Hindu 
Dharma' and 'Indian Philosophy’ form 
an admirable exposition of the central 
features of Hinduism and of the unity 
underlying its various systems of 
philosophy. The principles of the 
caste system and of the Asramas 
or stages of life, like that of the 
Brahmachari, are also clearly explain- 
ed, the present degenerate conditions 
of these beingfleft out as falling out- 
side the scope of the discourse. It has 
been aptly shown, too, that the ideal of 


the Sannyasi has dominated the life of 
India from the time of the Rishig of 
the Upanishads, and that the message 
of the greatest of them like Sankara, 
Bamanuja, Bamananda and Ivabir, have 
entered the life-blood of the nation and 
laid the foundations of its religion. 
We doubt, however, whether it is true 
to say that "in India, as in medieval 
Europe, many ascetics made the mis- 
take of escaping into the wilderness 
from the worries of the world" and 
that "these hermits of the cloister and 
monks of the desert are voices astray 
in the dark". If by this is meant that 
only such of the Sannyasis who happe- 
ned to preach or to organise "tangible'’ 
works, as Sankara and others did, tra- 
velled along the true path and attained 
the goal described in the scriptures, 
while those who "left” society and 
withdrew into the monastery or the 
forest in search of more favourable 
surroundings for their struggles were 
necessarily seeking only their own 
" selfish salvation " and had therefore 
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“lost their lives in their anxiety to 
save them”, we have to differ from the 
Professor. The methods for achieving 
the goal have been declared to be 
various, and may rightly include an 
enquiry into the nature of sin and evil 
and a complete abandonment of aotivi- 
ties leading up to them. And as for 
those getting a taste of the highest, 
who can foretell or stipulate how their 
mind and body may or should respond? 
We doubt also whether is 

always incompatible with silence 
and existence at a “distance" from 
society. 

This of course is a minor issue, and 
can never affect the magnitude of the 
service rendored by the learned Profes- 
sor by his forceful presentation of the 
vital points of Hindu Dharma. The 
chapter on Islam and Indian Thought 
will remove many misconceptions 
which people ordinarily have about 
the religion of Mahomed, and show the 
numerous similarities between it and 
the faith of the Hindus. The chapters 
on Buddhism, and on Hindu Thought 
and Christian Doctrine complete the 
list of important religions taken up for 
discussion. The whole book is full of 
valuable information and affords ample 
matorial for a profitable comparative 
study. We commend the book to all 
who take roal interest in the vital 
principles of religion, philosophy and 
culture. 

Tatwa Vi.jnan: By Sadhu Shan - 
tinatk. Published by the author from 
4 Mangal Bhuban Nasik , Bombay . 
Pages 150 . 


This book which is a small treatise 
on Hindu Metaphysics is for free dis- 
tribution in both Bengali and Hindi. 
The title literally means science of 
Beality. The author Sadhu Shan- 
tinath of Gorakhnath Sampradaya is a 
famous Sadhu in North India, well- 
known for his erudite scholarship and 
bard Tapasya- For the last few 
years he has been studying with 
inimitable zeal and diligence the manus- 
cripts and rare books on Advaita- 
Vedanta specially, from library to li- 
brary in Madras, Poona, Bombay and 
Baroda. He proposes to publish two 
books more namely ‘Advaita Vidyo- 
tana* and 'Darsanika Viohara.’ The 
language of the present one is bo 
technical and full of Sanskrit termino- 
logy that ordinary readers cannot follow 
the book though it is replete with subtle 
philosophical dissertations. First he 
discusses epistemology, then onto- 
logy and finally the theory of Maya. 
He repudiates all views put for- 
ward by other Schools of Indian 
philosophy and establishes the Absolute 
and the Relative from the standpoint 
of Advaita Vedanta. But the argu- 
mental procedure is in most oases very 
antiquated and so unintelligible to 
ordinary readers. What is wanted in 
modern times is to represent the 
philosophy of Vedanta in the light of 
modern thought. Yet the Bengali which 
is already very rich in Vedantic liter- 
ature will welcome this little book. The 
author will do great servico to India if 
betakes up the unpublished manuscripts 
on Advaita Vedanta lying scattered in 
different libraries of India visited by 
him and publish them with original 
Text and English translation- 
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Swaxni Vijnanananda in Madras 

Swami Vijnanananda, a direct disci- 
ple of Sri Ramakrishna and President 
of the Allahabad Branch of the R< K. 
Mission arrived in Madras on the 21st 
cf December.1931 and toured through 
the South, visiting many important 
cities and places of pilgrimage. Among 
the places he visited are Trivandrum, 
Cape Comorin, Madura, Rameswaram, 
Conjeevaram, Oofcaoamund, Bangalore 


and Mysore. The Swami completed 
his tour by lUthJanuary, and was back 
in Madras on that date. During his 
stay in Madras a good number of de- 
votees used to gather round him to 
attend to his valuable spiritual talks. 
On the day of his departure the Swami 
gave an instructive public discourse, a 
summary of which we have published 
elsewhere. The Swami loft Madras on 
the ICth itself and reached Allahabad 
on the 15th of January. 
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R. K. Mission Students’ Home, 
Madras 

The Home has now completed the 
27th year of its existence* The report 
for 1931, just issued by the Manage- 
ment. amply shows that the institu- 
tion has been able to maintain the 
high standard of efficiency which 
called forth unstinted praise from Sir 
P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar on the occasion 
of the Silver Jubilee. During the 
year under report there wore 138 boys 
on the rolls, 40 belonging to the Lower 
Secondary, G4 to the High School, 19 
to the Industrial Section, 1 to the 
School of Arts and 14 to the College 
courses. In the various University 
Examinations the candidates from the 
Home scored remarkable success, one 
for example coming out as the third in 
the Presidency in the final M.B. & B.S., 
and securing many prizes and medals. 
The first batch of Industrial School 
students, too, completed their appren- 
ticeship and qualified themselves in 
Mechanical Engineering. The atten- 
tion of the authorities, however, has 
been bestowed, and rightly so, not so 
much on examination results as upon 
the building up of the character of the 
boys. The ward system, the arrange- 
ment of household and garden work, 
tho systom of sending out boys for 
hawking the products of the Indus- 
trial section as well as to give magic 
lantern lectures in tho quarters of poor 
people, the Bhajanas, scriptural classes 
the magazines both in manuscript and 
in print, all have been adapted to tho 
age of the boys and are bound to bring 
out their latent faculties and to imbue 
them with a spirit of self-reliance, self- 
sacrifice and a sense of the dignity of 
labour. During the year the Perma- 
nent Endowment has been increased 
by Rs. 24,035-9-0, of which over 
Rs. 17,000 was contributed by the 
Madras Secretariat Party. Among the 
improvements effected, the chief one 
consists in the acquisition of the new 
site for the Jubilee Workshop. The 
Library has received considerable 
addition, tho total number of books 
now coming up to 12,000. The dining 
hall has been enlarged and remodelled 
at a cost of Bs. 4,500. A shed for 
drying jlothes and a separate dormi- 


tory for Industrial Section boys have 
become absolutely necessary. Fands 
are required also for placing the diffe- 
rent seotions on a sound financial basis* 
It is sad to note that the Home 
proper, for instance, had to to spend 
about Rs. 7,000 in exoess of its receipts 
during the year. The Management 
hopes that the generous public who 
have enabled the Institution to oome 
to its present state of development 
will undoubtedly continue their sup- 
port and ensure the permanence of its 
noble work. 

Famine in Tangail 

The public is aware of the devastat- 
ing floods of the last year that over- 
took several districts of Bengal and 
Assam. The Ramkrishna Mission 
undertook rolief work in throe districts, 
Pabna, Dacca and Mymonsing, covering 
as much area a9 its funds would allow, 
and opened a number of centres, all of 
which except one have been closed. 
This one, viz., Shabazpur, in Dacca, is 
distributing hut- building materials on 
a very small scale. 

Owing to our very limited means 
we were compelled to leave untouched 
vast areas that were severely affected. 
One of those was in tho Tangail sub- 
division of the Mymonsing district, 
from which piteous cries for holp have 
reached us- A preliminary inspection 
has shown that due to tho aftor-effects 
of the floods a large number of villages 
are faced with starvation. Consider- 
ing immediate rolief necessary we are 
deputing our workers to organise tho 
work. Details of the situation will bo 
published as early as possible. 

We are embarking on this onerous 
task relying on the generosity of the 
public. Though tho balance of our 
Provident Relief Fund is very small, 
yet we felt that something must be 
done for those thousands of starving 
people. We appeal to our kind-hearted 
countrymen to help us promptly with 
funds. Contributions, however small, 
will be thankfully received and acknow- 
ledged by The President, Ramakrishna 
Mission, Belur Math, District Howrah. 

(Bd.) SUDDHANANDA, 

Secretary , 

Ramakrishna Mission. 
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Let me tell yon, strength is what we want, and tho first step in getting 
Btrength is to uphold tho Upanishads and believe that “ I am the Atman”. 

—Swami Vi veltananda 
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PRAYER 

a? 

«i qrar *r *r cat 

a ^ a ^ i 

gft jngft at aft m a 
fasten quwitai foai ii 

TO! 

d'w^«iit<%s i 
-‘I'M 1=1(1 

n*)=tii ftrai II 

0 Mother, Thou art neither a girl, nor a young woman, nor 
an old lady. Thou art neither male, uor female, nor neuter. Thou 
art neither a god. nor a demon, nor a human being. Thou art the 
One without a second, known as the Brahman supreme. 

As the one sun, reflected in different pools of water, appears 
as so many different suns, so Thou, too, 0 Mother, seemest to 
appear as many through delusion. But still Thou art the One 
Without a second, known as the Brahman supreme. 

Mahakala Samhita 
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NO GOSPEL OF INEFFICIENCY 


T is not infrequent to hear it stated 
that Hinduism is other-worldly 
in spirit. Whether this is meant as a 
compliment or as a condemnation is 
rather difficult to make out ; but com- 
ing, as it often does, from interested 
critics who want to demonstrate the 
inferiority of the Indian, it seems to 
imply that Indian religions make 
people impracticable and unfit for 
shouldering the onerous responsibili- 
ties of life. It is contended that the 
religious ideals of India make people 
oblivious of their duty to the country 
or brother men, and cultivate in their 
minds an attitude of dull passivity and 
submissiveness which make them re- 
gard even the consequences of their 
own negligence as the irrevocable de- 
cree of fate. They are said to create a 
sickly arid hypersensitive disposition 
in regard to matters relating to the 
soul at the expense of the vital inter- 
ests of the individual and the commu- 
nity in the world of men. Since it is 
undoubtedly true that the well being 
of a society rest3 ultimately on the 
highest ideals it cherishes, it is of im- 
portance to consider how far criticisms 
of this type are founded on facts, and 
whether they point out to some inher- 
ent, and therefore unavoidable, defect 
in our ideals of life. 

The basis of this critioism seems to 
lie in certain dismal features of our col- 
lective life, which seem to have a semi- 
religious origin. Purity and dispassion 
are the two cardinal virtues which all 
Hindu scriptures preach with one 
voice, but the way in which these 
teachings have been sometimes appre- 
hended and put in practice gives a 
foundation for the type of criticism we 
have indicated above. It is regrettable 


to see how a large section of those who 
call themselves pious and orthodox 
have discredited the name of religion 
and spiritual life by the baneful influ- 
ence they exercise on the popular mind. 
By laying too much emphasis ou 
superficial aspects of questions, they 
have cultivated in themselves and 
their followers a turn of mind that 
renders it difficult for them to discrimi- 
nate between what is good and what is 
bad for the community. For example, 
nobody will dispute that purity is a 
virtue of supreme importance in spiri- 
tual life ; but orthodoxy has smothered 
its real spirit by laying too great an 
emphasis on its external aspect, and 
even rendered its name repugnant to a 
large section by the many vagaries it 
has advocated on its account. All the 
vexatious rules relating to eating, drink- 
ing, marriage and other forms of social 
intercourse, and the much condemned 
custom of untouohability aro enforced 
by the religious sanction associated 
with them and defended on the ground 
of their purifying effect on those who 
observe them. It is, however, doubt- 
ful whether such claims can be justi- 
fied on the ground of any actual 
spiritual superiority observable in the 
lives of their adherents. Any critical 
observer of our society can perceive 
that they have weakened our strength 
as a nation by splitting the society 
into exclusive groups, each keeping 
aloof from the rest, and have therefore 
placed us at a disadvantage in the keen 
struggle of life. Now, does the respon- 
sibility for this rest on the spiritual 
ideals of India ? Yes, answer India s 
critics. Again, the teachings of oar 
scriptures in regard to dispassion and 
resignation have been often understood 
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and practised in a manner injurious to 
our sooiallife. Our five lakhs of Sadhus, 
moat of whom practically do nothing 
for society and whose lives are often 
not edifying to the public, stand as a 
tangible proof as to how Vedanta has 
been misunderstood and misapplied. So 
also, it is not unoften that the law of 
Karma is tramped out as a justification 
for idleness and unmanliness. The 
foreign critic of India says that the 
tendency to find an explanation for 
one’s sufferings in' an external agency, 
as Karma is sometimes interpreted to 
be, is a sure indication of a weak and 
effete people* Whatever this might be, 
it cannot be gainsaid that a feeling of 
helplessness and defeat are amply 
visible in our national tempera- 
ment and that we are more dispos- 
ed to be passive and helpless than 
manly and self-reliant in facing 
the dangers and difficulties of life. 
When Hindu religious ideals are cri- 
ticised as fostering an othor -worldly 
and unpractical temperament, it is those 
obvious features of our individual and 
collective life that the critics have in 
mind. 

But the practical implications of our 
spiritual ideals need not necessarily be 
the same as what unfortunately they 
have been in the days of our national 
decadence. Historically the charac- 
terisation of Indian outlook as other- 
worldly and passive is not a truth, for 
India’s achievements in the secular 
field rank as high as what she has 
accomplished in the spiritual field. 
While emphasising the spiritual aspoct 
of Indian culture, even the friends of 
India have failed to make a correot 
estimate of her secular achievements. 
The contribution she has made to the 
seoular knowledge of mankind is not in 
any way inconsiderable, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that, as in spiritual 
life, she has been a pioneer in many 


branches of secular study as well. If 
we compare India’s contribution to the 
exaot and positive sciences with parallel 
contemporary developments among the 
Greeks, the Greoo-Romans,the Saracens> 
the Chinese and the medieval Europeans, 
the Hindus can make at least an equal, 
and in some respects a superior, claim to 
that made by these peoples with regard 
to scientific culture. A considerable 
part of Indian mathematics has entered 
into our modern science. The nume- 
rals used in arithmetic today have, in 
Dr. Morgan’s opinion, been adapted 
from India. The decimal system of 
notation was known to Aryabhatta as 
early as the fifth century. According 
to Cajori, Indians are the real inven- 
tors of algebra. From the time of the 
Sulva Sutras of Bodhayana and Apas- 
thambha to Bhaskara in the twelfth 
century the study of geometry was 
vigorously pursued by the Hindus. 
In some points the Hindus anticipated 
modern trigonometry, devising the 
sines (an Arabic corruption of the 
Sanskrit Singini) and versed sines 
unknown to the Greeks who calcu- 
lated by the help of chords. According 
to Prof. Seal, the beginnings of co- 
ordinate geometry are to be traced to 
Vachaspati* Five hundred years before 
Nowton, Bhaskaracbarya (1111) dis- 
covered the principles of differential 
calculus and its application to astrono- 
mical problems and computation. In 
Kinetics the Hindus analysed tho con- 
cepts of motion, gravity, acceleration, 
the law of motion and the accelerated 
motion of falling bodies. In the opinion 
of Benoy Kumar Sarkar 11 Some of their 
(Hindus’) investigations wore solid 
achievements in positive knowledge as 
in Materia Medica, therapeutics, ana- 
tomy, embryology, metallurgy, che- 
mistry, physics and doscriptive zoology.” 
lie says again, “ The Hindu intellect 
has thus iudepondently appreciated 
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the dignity of objective faots, devis- 
ed the methods of observation and ex- 
periment, elaborated the maohinery of 
logical analysis and true investigation, 
attacked the external universe as a 
system of secrets to be unravelled and 
has wrung out of nature the knowledge 
which constitutes the foundations of 
science. 11 In addition to this, the 
writings of the famous travellers of the 
17th and 18th centuries, like Pyrard, 
Roe, Bernier, Tavernier and others bear 
testimony to the great industrial, 
artistic and commercial activities of 
Indians in those days. In fact, the 
difference between Asia and Europe in 
the knowledge of exact sciences and 
technique has come into prominence 
only during the past three hundred 
years. This is indeed a brilliant 
record, and in the face of the evidence 
afforded by it, it would be wrong to 
characterise the spiritual ideals of 
India as a gospel that made people im- 
practical and unfit for any arduous and 
useful work relating to this world. 
The rigidity and conservatism of the 
life and outlook of orthodox Ilindus, 
which have been the chief source of 
their worldly deficiencies and misfor- 
tunes, must be explained as the re- 
action of the human spirit to a particular 
set of external circumstances, and not as 
an inherent defect of the Hindu spiri- 
tual ideals. 

In fact, if we examine the origin 
and implications of the Vedantio 
doctrine, we shall see that facts 
belie the supposed incompatibility 
of the Indian spiritual ideals with 
the practical concerns of life. The 
great teachings embodied in the 
Upanishads did not always emanate 
from the seclusion of forests or the 
brains of impractical men who failed to 
discharge their duties of life efficiently. 
Important parts of them were de- 
livered in the council chambers of busy 


capitals for the benefit of ruling 
monarchs who did not find the study 
and practice of these teachings in 
any way hindering the normal activi- 
ties of their life. In some oases, the 
kings were themselves the teaohers of 
the highest wisdom and the listeners 
were sages hailing from forests and 
hermitages. In the Ohandogya Upa- 
nishad we meet with an instanoe of 
this kind in the person of Pravahana 
Jaivali, the king of the Panohalas, who 
teaches the wisdom of the Vedanta 
to the Brahmin sages Swetaketu and 
his father Goutama. When Swetaketu 
appeared in the court of the Panohalas, 
king Jaivali put him five questions 
relating to the science of the spirit. 
Being unable to answer them, he wont 
back to his father to enquire of him 
why he did not teach him those sub- 
jects while he instructed him in other 
branches of knowledge. The father too 
did not kuow the answers to the 
questions and therefore accompanied 
his son to the Panchala court in order 
to be instructed by the king himself. 
On being requested to be taught the 
king said to the Brahmin sages, “As to 
what you have told me, Goutama, be- 
fore you this knowledge did not go to 
the Brahmana ; and therefore, among 
all people it is only to the Kshatriya 
that the teaching of this belonged.” The 
king, however, consented to teach 
them and the instruction he gave re- 
garding the philosophy of Panohagni 
Vidya forms one of the most illumina- 
ting chapters of the Chandogya 
Upanishad. The reference in this story 
to the proficiency of the kingly olass in 
the scionoe of the spirit is also con- 
firmed by the Gita, where the Lord 
calls Atma Vidya as kingly scienoe 
and kingly seoret ® 

we turn to the Birhadaranyaka 
Upanishad we find therein that 
many of the most sublime portions 
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of it are in the form of discourses 
between Yajnavalkya and king Janaka, 
his royal patron and pupil, and 
of disoussions held in the royal 
assembly of Janaka for the benefit of 
the king and his assembled courtiers. 
It cannot be denied that these auto- 
cratic monarohs of ancient days were 
among the busiest of men, burdened 
as they were with the heaviest of res- 
ponsibilities, and if among them there 
were persons who had the required 
capacity not only to learn but even to 
teach these ennobling doctrines, we 
cannot understand how they can bo 
stigmatised as leading to impraotica- 
lity and inefficiency. 

The Bhagavad Gita, which is the 
most popular of India's sacred books 
and also the best of the commentaries 
on Yedio wisdom, stands as another 
proof of the practicality of India’s 
spiritual ideals. As is popularly known, 
the Gita is a sermon delivered by I Sri 
Krishna on the battlefield of Kuru- 
kshetra to rouse up Arjuna from the 
mood of melancholy and despair into 
which he had fallen on the eve of battle 
and to instil into him sufficient zeal for 
the discharge of his duties in the world. 
Whatever might bo the historical truth 
of this sotting of the Gita, it is not 
without its lesson to an unprejudiced 
student of Vedanta. It forms perhaps 
the most effective repudiation of the 
mistaken idea that the life of the spirit 
sb preached by Indian scriptures stands 
antagonistic to the sooial interests of 
men. The fact that some of the great 
Indian saints lived rather retired lives 
without taking active part in the affairs 
of society does not justify the swooping 
generalisation, especially when we con- 
sider the facts we have pointed out 
above. These saints can only be 
regarded as a type, as a possibio varia- 
tion among the aspirants of Vodantio 
Wisdom. On the other hand, many of 


the greatest Indians noted for their 
spiritual fervour are men in whom the 
contemplative side* of character did not 
conflict with the demands of society on 
them. Sankara and Kamanuja of old 
carried on vigorous missionary propa- 
ganda, travelling over the length and 
breadth of the land, and reshaping 
society and remoulding the lives of the 
people* Vidyaranya and Shivaji of 
later days built up empires and orga- 
nised huge masses of people inspite of 
their lively interest in the message of 
the Vedanta. Dayananda and Viveka- 
nanda of more recent times dedicated 
their lives to work for the well-being 
of socioty, although they were men of 
deep spiritual insight. In our own days 
Mahatma Gandhi, who is universally 
acclaimed as standing for the best 
spiritual traditions of India, is also 
one of the busiest of men, whose life is 
a record of incessant struggles for 
securing the welfare of the people in 
whose midst he lives. 

Leaving aside the question of the 
origin of the Vedantio principles and 
how they have been exemplified in the 
lives of some illustrious men, if we now 
proceed to consider some of their 
practical implications, we shall see 
that the supposed antagonism between 
Indian spiritual ideals and the practi- 
cal life of the world is more imaginary 
than real. It is true that the highest 
conception of Brahman in Vedanta 
transcends the world of limitations 
and leaves no room for questions re- 
garding life and its concerns. A man 
who is established in this conception 
may or may not devote himself to an 
active life in society ; for his individual 
ego has realised its identity with the 
life of the cosmos, and his movement 
and behaviour are all entirely dictated 
by the cosmical forces working within 
his environment. But the critics of 
Vedanta, however, assume that he 
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should necessarily be inactive — an 
assumption that is not sanctioned by 
reason, scripture or the life-story of 
realised ones. Apart from this ques- 
tion, when we consider the Yedantic 
theory of the world in its realistic 
significance and work out its implica- 
tions with reference to the everyday 
activities of men, it would be seen that 
there are few other systems of thought 
whose influence is as beneficial as its 
in educating the intellect and emotions 
of men and thus creating a sound and 
healthy attitude towards the practical 
concerns of life, Vedanta emphatically 
teaches that the goal of life is to 
attain Jnana or right knowledge which 
enables the individual to overcome the 
limitations of ignorance and realise the 
Atman as the one undivided existence, 
free from all change and all duality. 
But before one is established in this 
attitude one has to pass through the 
stage in which the world seems sepa- 
rate from the self. The problem at this 
stage is how to bridge over this gulf of 
difference, and one of the methods that 
Vedanta prescribes lies through spiri- 
tualising our outlook on the world of 
differences. This is done through the 
help of sublime symbolisms which 
interpret the world in its relation to 
its substratum, Brahman, For accord- 
ing to Vedanta, the effect is non-difTer- 
ent from the cause — a truth which we 
fail to perceive owing to our ignorancei 
and as a first step towards realising 
this identity, it asks the aspirant to 
look upon the world as the manifesta- 
tion of Brahman which is its cause. By 
cultivating such an attitude the as- 
pirant is helped to visualise the spiri- 
tual background of the world process 
and his identity in the last resort with 
the Supreme Brahman. 

As an aid 'to*, develop this attitude, 
the Vodantic scriptures interpret the 
whole uosmioal process in the form of 


symbolical representations of Brahman 
worthy of worship and adoration. In the 
numerous stories scattered through the 
Upanishads we find many examples of 
such symbolisms. The great elements and 
bodies of nature like fire, earth, water 
sky and sun, and the various bodily 
functions and requirements of man like 
breath, life and food are represented as 
manifestations of Brahman, and the aspi- 
rant is asked to meditate on them as 
such. In expounding the philosophy of 
Fanchagni Vidya, the Ghandogya aims 
at showing that the household fires are 
to be worshipped because they stand for 
the much greater symbolism of the 
cosmos- It seems to point out that 
pouring oblations into the fire has no 
meaning unless man realises the whole 
world as the fire of Brahman in 
which perpetual oblations are being 
made by the cosmical forces, and 
going still further it shows the 
human being as a great symbol of the 
Divine and his various bodily functions 
as sacrificial offerings unto Him. 

To a careful student of Vedanta these 
symbolisms suggest a deep philosophy 
of life, having a highly beneficial influ- 
ence on the intellectual and emotional 
outlook of man. The symbolism in 
some cases may be obsolete, but their 
significance must carry an irresistible 
appeal. Thoy teach us to regard all the 
familiar objects of experience in their 
relation to the Supreme Being and thus 
help to ennoble our outlook on them. 
By impressing on us that the whole 
phenomena of life is but a manifesta- 
tion of the spirit, the Vedantio ideal 
cultivates an attitude of reverence and 
seriousness in us with reference to all 
the duties and responsibilities that may 
befall us in the world* It dilutes the 
selfishness and materiality of the ordi- 
nary man’s aims and aspirations by the 
ennobling influence of the spirit, thus 
providing him with purer and more 
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refined incentives for work. The intel- 
lectual man will find in its highly 
rational interpretation of Brahman and 
the world a philosophy that fulfils the 
demand of his intellect for a satisfactory 
reason for faith and moral effort. 

The most practical result of its 
symbolisms arises from its conception 
of man as the highest symbol of God. 
The importance of this doctrine is two- 
fold'— first from its implications with 
reference to the sooial life of men, and 
second from its psychological import. 
It is the nature of the human mind to 
seek for symbols, either material or 
mental, as a point of manifestation for 
the infinite. Temples, churches and 
other places of worship, or the various 
images of Divinity formed by the mind 
may be in themselves good symbolisms, 
but Vedanta points out that better 
than all these is man himself- If the 
universe is the manifestation of the 
Bpirit, surely man in whom the spirit 
has quickened into consciousness and 
intelligence must be regarded as 
the highest expression of it. The 
Christian scriptures say that God mani- 
fested once in this world in flesh and 
blood as Jesus Christ. But the Vedanta 
goes a step further and boldly pro- 
claims that the whole of humanity is 
but God manifested in flesh and blood, 
and therefore the living symbols of His 
glory, superior to any symbols that the 
mind may conceive. Look deep into the 
human personality, says Vedanta, the 
apparent draperies of sin, sorrow and 
weakness visible on the surface will 
then vanish, and the human spirit will 
be seen in its true affinity to the ever- 
pnre and perfect Being. When we look 
upon humanity in this light, a new 
Waning comes to be associated with 
philanthropy and sooial servioe. Man 
fa given a new incentive for works of 
this nature other than the compelling 


force of duty or the uninspiring motive 
of mere humanism. Man being looked 
upon as God, his service reduoes itself 
into a form of worship, accompanied by 
all that fervour and devotion charac- 
teristic of the worshipper’s attitude 
towards the Divine. Besides, this way 
of looking at mankind gives a satisfy- 
ing reason for regarding human nature 
as essentially good — a faith without 
which all works for improving humanity 
are rid of meaning. 

Coming now to the psychological as- 
pect of the question, since the Vedantio 
doctrine of Atman points out that the 
human spirit is in reality identical 
with the Supreme Being, it opens an 
effective way for developing the 
personality of man towards its maximum 
possibilities. Vedanta points out in no 
uncertain terms that the human being 
is not really the weak and grovelling 
creature that he seems to be— a creature 
who is at the mercy of a hundred forces 
of nature and a slave to irresistible pas- 
sions. He is really the Atman, free and 
untrammelled by any impurity. The 
world of matter which appears so vast 
and overpowering is only a misreading 
of the nature of the Supreme Atman. 
Man, the Vedanta observes, is not the 
slave of matter, but matter is his slave 
if he would but assert his nature. The 
consciousness of bondage, of weakness 
and of impurity is present because we 
have forgotten our identity, and the 
moment we assert our divinity again 
that inalienable nature of ours, which 
no amount of self- hypnotism can 
really ohange, will manifest itself* 
Like the lion of the fable that forgot 
its lionhood on account of close asso- 
ciation with sheep but regained its 
real nature on being reminded of it, 
man too can realise his divinity if 
he will but reflect on what he really 
is. Vedanta therefore teaohes self- 
relianoe as the basis of all virtue 
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and exhorts all men to believe in 
their own perfection. It discourages 
the attitude of fear and supplioation, 
and points out in no uncertain terms 
that all strength lies within and that 
if we would but dive deep and touoh the 
Becret springs of power that lie 
imbedded in our own personality, the 
help that we fail to get from outside by 
a life-time of supplication will come 
from our own being. It is only when 
men believe in themselves and in the 
inherent purity of their nature that 
they can achieve anything great in 
life or develop their character or their 
powers to the fullest possibility. The 
spiritual ideal of India, as it preaches 
a positive gospel of manliness and 
self-reliance, provides the best educa- 
tion that men may have in this direc- 
tion. Par from making people imprac- 
tical and irresponsible, it cultivates 
in them a healthy attitude towards 
life and work in general. By believ- 
ing in the divinity of our nature and 


the limitless possibilities latent in ou 
being, a student beoomes a better 
student, a business man a better busi- 
ness man and an administrator a 
better administrator. The spiritual 
message of India does not encourage one 
to shirk responsibilities or to attend to 
duties in a half-hearted spirit. What 
it does is only to reveal, through its 
message of the impersonal, the true 
significance of the world, of duty and 
of human personality, and thus by 
transforming the individual subjec- 
tively, to make him fit for a life free 
from worry and the frenzy of pas- 
sionate attachment. When rightly 
understood, it leads to maximum effici- 
ency with the minimum of those 
mental perversities attendant upon a 
self-centred and unspiritual life. If 
there is a contrary opinion prevalent 
among people today, it must be 
ascribed to wrong impressions regard- 
ing the origin and implications of the 
Vedantic principles. 


REEFS OF THE SUBMERGED SAKYA TEACHING 

By Mrs . C. A . F. Bhys Davids 


have barely begun the necessary 
labour of intensive historical 
criticism of the Pali Tipitaka. Nor have 
similar labours on each of the earlier 
Upanisads got very far. I say “neces- 
sary", in the meaning, that till we have 
so laboured, we are not in a position to 
say, as is now constantly said : This 
and that will have been among the 
sayings of the original Sakya-sons ; this 
and that will not have been among 
their sayings. At present we read of 
this and that tidily worded dogma as 
being “the kernel of the Buddha's 
doctrine", but not of any sifting of the 
setting of such a dogma in a mass of 
monastic values, which were conceived 
and worded by monks for monks. 


Never has the trans-buddhist apprecia- 
tion of Gotama the Sakyamuni, as a 
great and wise Helper of man, been so 
extensive as it is today. Yet still we 
find him uncritically credited with 
sayings, the logic and wisdom of which 
'not one of us can honestly approve. 
Surely must the hour be at hand, 
when we should ask ourselves this 
question: Was he indeed such a 
teacher as comes now and again to 
bring a New Word of light and leading 
to man when man was ready for it ? 
And if he was, what have his after-men 
been doing with his teaohing so to 
mangle it ? (^Sensitive he seems to 
have been about misrepresentation ; a 
fixed wording has apparently surviffid 
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about this. ' Thus to one who spoke of | 
him as omnisoient, he is reoorded as ’ 
using it : “They who say the samana’ 
Gotama is omnisoient • . . not of me 
are they sayers-of-the-said ; they mis- 
represent me, fchjy do, by the not-real, 
the not-fact" 1 ./ 

Must we then give up trying to find, 
in these monastio doouments, what it 
was that he really truly taught ? Cer- 
tainly not ; the very words just quoted 
shame such despair. They are what 
he will in all probability have said ; and 
why ? Because the later editors of the 
Sayings, who thought of him a3 so,b- 
bannu t omniscient, will never have 
invented such a disclaimer as said by 
him. And if we will but get into the 
right attitude for seeking such true sur- 
vivals, we may find more. We must 
say, a9 our Faraday would say, when 
witnessing experiments : Tell me what 
to look for. To this I would add its 
implication, made explicit : Tell me 
what not to look for. Namely what 
are the things that Gotama the Sakyan, 
being the kind of man he is generally 
admitted to have boon, could not pos- 
sibly, not conceivably have taught ? 

Here I may be held up and scolded, 
as scolded I was, if in friendly wise, 
over my Ootama the Man t being told, 
that we have emphatically no right to 
“ tell the Indians, especially them of 
two and a half millennia ago, what a 
worthy religion, a true message has to 
be and not to bo”. To this be it hero 
sufficient to remind my critic, that the 
Indians of one millennium and a half 
ago rejected, as unworthy of further to- 
lerance, a religion containing the things 
whioh Gotama the Sakyan was, by his 
later followers , made to say . I am not 
dictating to, or prescribing ^or Indians 
paBt or present ; I do but oontrast, with 
Indian religious ideals of the past, the 

1 Majjhima Nikaya, Sta. 71. 
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sort of things whioh writers on Sakya 
or early Buddhism olaim to have been 
the gospel of Gotama, but which India 
pronounoed not worthy, not true. 

And I say, that for him to have 
gained the wonderful reception that for 
a few centuries was his in India, means 
this: that his teaching will not have 
sought to detraot from, or upset the 
best religious teaching of his day . It 
will, on the contrary, have strengthened 
and expanded it in some way where 
buttress and expansion were needed. 

Now the Indian religion prevailing 
in his day had brought forward with a 
quite fresh emphasis the fact of the 
man as becoming, werdend , in manifold 
ways. Translators, even German trans- 
lators, notably Deussen, with the 
fino equivalent of Bhu in their hand, do 
not make this as clear as accuracy bids. 
But Deussen was hyper- Vedantist, 
was a believer in the divinity of the 
static Sat , not of the dynamic Bhu , 
and he often calls in makeshift terms 
for the latter. For Indian thought, too, 
was, soon after the Sakyamuni’s time, 
to go back on its own dynamic blossom- 
ing, abuse the concept of “sambhuti”, 
and still later damn the Bauddhas, the 
Saugatas, for upholding a belief in the 
very man, the self as by nature 
werdend . 

But before, not long before the 
beginning of this lapse, it was in the 
man's nature as Werden, that Gotama 
in his figure of the Way and 
Wayfaring, and in the real trend 
of his teaohing, brought a buttress 
and an expansion to the reforming 
Brahman teaohing preceding him. It 
showed the man actually through 
many lives becoming that who he poten- 
tially was. No word had ho for poten- 
tial, but neither had the Greek before 
Aristotle. In the very words used in 
the First Utterance the Sakyamuni is 
reoorded as teaohing that, whereas it is 
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untrue to say 11 all”, and a fortiori , 
the man, “is, or is not", the 
middle Way is that he is— well, we 
only get here a monkish formula, 
wherein Werden t Afawa has been as it 
were reluctantly left in. But if, for the 
pedant half- man editing, we substitute 
the real Man of the New Word speak- 
ing, we must say : “ he is beooming 

So muoh be will have taught, and by 
it India, long after, remembered his tea- 
ching. Hence that which he will not 
possibly have taught was a worsening, 
a shrinkage, an impoverishment in the 
nature and possibilities of man. In 
his own way, and it was not another's 
way, he will have forwarded the ideal 
of (I use Badhakrishnan's term) the God- 
in-man, calling it Dhamma (“ lovely in 
youth, middle age, at the end of life", — 
for so, I hold, the usual wording should 
be understood — ) 'or Tat-uttarim, or 
Attha, or Pariyosana — how could a 
man more fitly name That Whom he 
was not yet fit thoroughly to know ? 
But to teach that the man, that is, 
“everyman", who in the long Way of 
Werden would come to know That, — 
that this Everyman was not ultimately 
a real 'self': this, I say with utmost con- 
viction, he cannot possibly have done. 

So all but buried is his teaching, 
that to affirm this is all but hypotheti- 
cal. But buried history, no less than 
ail scientific reconstruction, needs hypo- 
theses ; why should we, in historical 
research alone, be unscientific ? I have 
elsewhere (in my Sahya) likened re- 
search in the history of religions to 
the excavator, digging for some original 
city beneath superimposed ruined cities. 
Let us vary the figure and see our site 
as a sheet of water covering a submerg- 
ed Atlantis, where here and there stands 
a reef, a rocky fragment still emergent. 
We hold that such reefs are older than 
the waters, older than the sand we see 
beneath, but are denuded of the land 


once surrounding them. Applying the 
figure, we might say : denuded of their 
original oontext in our documents. 
And I give here one of the few passages 
which I deem, from the laok of appro, 
priate oontext, of supporting emphasis, 
or from some unfitting feature in them, 
to be reefs of a sunken older teaohing, 
which once had in it the emergent force 
of a New Word. I come across such 
fairly often ; I may find a little arohi- 
pelago of them before I have done. But 
today they are not reckoned to be 
older than the surrounding water. 

[Here is, I think, one such reef. It 
occurs twice in the Four Nikayas or 
Agamas, in all but identically worded 
recensions ; in Sutta 109 of the Majj« 
hima, and 82 of the 22nd. , Samyutta: 
the Khandha-Samyutta. A question 
is raised in a dialogue, recorded as 
taking place at a sabbath full-moon 
conference between Gotama and some 
disciples, in the Eastern Park of Savat- 
thi. The dialogue is for the most 
part so worded as to dispose me to 
think, that it is a later “sot piece 1 '— a 
talk in which Gotama in his day never 
took part — framed to teach layman or 
novice the tenets come to bo held 
orthodox, about the man conceived as 
knowable only in body and mind, yet 
with the earlier teaching (namely of the 
Second Utterance) still maintained, that 
he, the man, was not to be identified 
with either. Wo have the older phrase 
of “ the beminded body" savinnanako 
kayo) surviving with the later unfor- 
tunately devised category of “shape", or 
visible form {rupa) t and four mental 
phases, all called “heaps" ( khandha ) 1# 
We have the early interest in causality, 
but deflected and shrunken to the one- 
sided monastic interest in it, viz., not 
as conditioned growth to bo stimulated, 
but in a conditioned series of stages 
i n ,, iir , l to be stopped. We havji the 

1 In Commentaries"equatcd with rosi* 
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Saukhyan features, not only of interest 
in mind as not the self, bub of the 
mental illusion called “I-making”. And 
we have also the stereotyped wording 
of the monastio outlook on the lure, 
the danger, the escape from the man’s 
bodily and mental vehicle.; All this 
makes quite excellent monkish cate- 
chism in that outlook. As the actual 
response a gifted, inspired individual, 
strongly individual man-of-the-New- 
Word would make to an individual 
questioner, they are impossible, un- 
thinkable* Of the dummy here called 
Bhagava we Bhould say with Shake- 
speare, were we not reading of a book- 
less world : this man “ answers by the 
book". Too easily do readers, Buddhist 
and non-Buddhist, acquiesce in the 
pedant often figuring under the groat 
name of Gotama in the Fitakas. 

But now there is introduced a ques- 
tion of a different kind, not at ail "by 
the book"; searching, vital, breaking 
away from the crude psychology of the 
Sankhya-vogue of the day, breaking 
away from the growing Sramani -vogue 
of the day : a question of human, of 
mondial import. I give it in Pali : 
Atha kho annatarassa bhilcJchuno evam 
ceta&o parivitakko udapadi : Iti kira 
bho rupam anatta vedana . . . sauna 
• . . sankkara . * . vinnanam anatta ; 
anattakatani kammani learn ( v * Z. 
katam') attanamphusissantiti ?^(Then a 
certain monk pondered thus id mind; 
So, sir, you would say : neither body 
nor mind is the self: what sort of self 
will deeds done without (the) self 
affect ?) j 

The great man is made out as divin- 
ing this unnamed man's thought. And 
this is quite in order ; it was a form of 
supernormal knowledge ( abhinna ), not 
unknown even today, which he could 


tioner, but to the company, first allud- 
ing to the unput question as one that 
might ooour to some 11 futile man " 

( moghapuriso ), and then not answering 
him whose thought he had divined in 
words of direct address, of positive up- 
building in faith, but in another “ sot 
piece ” of formula purely he will have 
said : Nay, my son, the body, the mind 
through which the deeds were done : 
these were indeed not the self (an- 
attani ); it is the self, the purusa who 
acted through them whom the results 
41 will touch 7 

I say again, that for such a man, the / \ 
reply put into his mouth is impossible, 
nay, unthinkable. But, given the 
changing conditions to which I have 
alluded, and given the peculiar way in 
which the records wore handed down, 
then the modes of teaching fathered on 
the 11 Bhagava " and oven this alleged 
reply become thinkable, become possi- 
ble. 

I may provoke the shoulder- shrugg- 
ing comment : Thank you, but we have 
learnt to read critically* Have we not 
had our R. 0. Franks ? Have we not, 
speaking on his work, our Professor 
Schaeder’s sage remarks ? 1 This is 
true and I am glad of it* The latter 
pointed out two alternatives for research 
in Sakya, or earliest Buddhism. The 
one was Franke’s: a working to the 
scoptical conclusion, that valid eviden- 
tial knowledge of the Sakyan mandate 
was impossible. But so far is this from 
being the generally adopted position 
among scholars, that I still come across 
the tags : 41 hat dor Buddha gesagt 
11 dit le Bouddha ", appended to sayings 
more or less impossible, unthinkable, 


1) Konigsborger Keitrage, 1929 ; “ja 

dio Spatorcn hubon die kirchlioho Lehre, 
wio sio sich in Jahrhunderto langer Ent- 
as wicklung horausgobildot hat, in die 

. Verkundigung des Stifters hinoinznsohioben 

to gowus&t”. (Gedaohtnisredo, H. H. 

reply, not to the intelligent self-ques- Schaedeb.) 


end did praotise to render help 
teaoher. Bat he then proaeeds 
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in reoenf; works by scholars of onr day. 
The other alternative is the belief (or 
“hope”) to attain, with “historical tact” 
— 1 like that phrase 1— to a certain 
degree of historically objective fact. And 
this is what I am after, as elsewhere, 
so in these brief remarks. 

The first way, in sweeping away the 
endlessly recurring baths of formulas 
and categories, sweeps away the pre- 
cious babies of surviving bibs of world- 
gospel with them. Or, to keep to my 
opening figure, sees but a waste of 
water where once was Atlantis, and 
overlooks the upstanding reefs. 

But even the other way has its own 
dangers, if it go not thoroughly to 
work, but rest satisfied, that in a neat 
monkish quartett of “Erlosung” by way 
of “four truths” and a triple Missgeburt 
of ania t dukkha , anatta , also monkish, 
we have our lost Atlantis. This is to 
take the standards and opinions of 
Pi taka editors for the standards and 
religious teaching of the day of Gobama 
and his men. And this is still done by 
nearly everyone • It is to see the few 
reefs above in the superimposed sands 
beneath the waters. I come back to my 
particular reef. 

By the way I did my immature best 
to apologize for the recorded reply to 
the unsaid question, in a little work 
called “Buddhism”. (The editor of the 
series containing it would not let me 
call it anything more specifically suit- 
able l , I suggested it was a rebuke to 
the committed fallacy of “Plurium 
Interrogationum”, as if a man were to 
say, to the question : Have you left off 
beating your wife? But I am a 
hachelor! Namely, that the hearers 
were to keep, in their arguments, to 
suoh certain data as they had \—rupam 
anatta , etc. Poor apology for a poorer 
reply 1 If we only get at the real Sakya, 

1. V ,mo University Library, London, 
1913 . 


we shall find it needs none of our ex- 
cuses. 

One little word in that monk’s in- 
telligent self-communing it is, whioh 
reveals a point of rook yet unsubmerg- 
ed : the word “ bho ”. Has any reader 
asked himself, how it came there ? 

When I asked a Singhalese student 
this he promptly replied: “Ho was 
just addressing himself.” Now in the 
first place, nothing is more unvarying, 
in Pali prose, than the appellative 
used with almost every remark made 
by one man to another, — and very 
wearisome reading it makes. In the 
second place, nothing, in that prose, is 
more usual, than for an occurring idea, 
an Einfall, to be worded in direct 
idiom. Much rarer is it to find the 
indirect method: e.g. “it occurred to 
him, that, given x t y, s, he might say 
or do a, b t c...” But I have yet to find 
a passage, where a man, thinking as if 
speaking to himself, uses an appellative. 
I have consulted scores of instances in 
the Nikayas without success. Even if 
the present case be not unique, a parallel 
instance might prove to be another 
“reef”. I wish it could be found. 
But I contend, that for a man self- 
communing to call himself anything, or 
by any title whatever is not the Pitaka 
diction- Nor would the editorial sty- 
lists, were wo dealing here with a pass- 
age compiled to make up a catechism, 
have made the monk say bho. He 
would be shown saying avuso t or ambho 
purisa t or samma, or tata. He would 
not have been made to say “Sir!" 
Or if he were in thought addressing the 
Master, he would use bhante . 

What is this little word trying to 
tell our historischem Takt ? 

And as to that, why in the world 
have translators ignored it 1 ? What 
traditori can traduttori be I Clearly they 
have not realised how irregular is it s 

1. E. g, Neumann & Chalmers & mysslf* 
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appearance* Where, I wonder, would 
i ranke have brought it in, in his 
funny theory of Cullavagga Counoils as 
lessons in monk-etiquette, which I 
translated— bless my soul ! — 23 years 
ago for the JPTS ? He too has overlook- 
ed it— he would surely have mentioned 
it — it would have been an interesting 
little bone to worry over. Nor would 
he have come to my conclusion. 

This is what bho taken with its con- 
text (but eliminating the akandha 
gloss) tells me : 

I seem to hear one of those Sons of 
the Sakya telling me about it. Ho is 
saying : We used to have men asking 
us, whether it was possible to know the 
man ( purusa ) save in body and mind ? 
They would say : " What then is the 
man if he be not body and mind ?” 
We would then say to these : “ When 
body and mind, Sir, disperse at death 
and the results of what has been done 
in them are rated at the tribunal just 
after death — in which you too believe 
—who will be rewarded or punished 
for them ? The dispersed body and mind 
will not be held answerable for them* 
The new body and mind are innocent. 
The man alone is answerable, is respon- 
sible " — ah 1 we had no words for it ; wo 
had to say 11 will touoh him”. 

Here we have the bho in its proper 
ordinary usage. The Sakyan teacher 
is addressing one of the laity, or one 
not of his own Order, just as we find 
Sakyan monks or Gotama addressed by 
Ksatriyas or Brahmans : bho Ananda t 
bho Gotama. We do not, it is true, 
find monk or Gotama addressing lay- 
men with similar courtesy ; they are 
addressed either as brahmana t kumara , 
nianava, gahapati, or simply by their 
name. This does not of necessity 
weaken my oase, in whioh I see the 
Sakyan using the politer bho to men 
not of his Order* The self-esteem of 
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the Sangha will have greatly increased 
as the monk-vocation spread in numbers 
and prestige, and it may well be, that 
the bho , whioh a Sarputta would have 
used in converse withlaymenor Paribba- 
jakas, had given way to blunter or more 
condescending modes of address. And 
as to the presence of the " man ” at the 
tribunal, we know how sharply empha- 
tic is the wording in the Devaduta 
Suttas on the individual arraigned : 
ambho purisa ! and the thou and the by 
thee in the assigning responsibility for 
the deeds. 

Now this challenging question will 
have been handed down as a very im- 
portant, very pertinent, very service- 
able Mantra in the quiver of the early 
Sakyan missionizers ; as a rune not to 
be dropped out ; as a saying repeated, 
without varying versions , at the great 
Patna revision of all repeated sayings. 
But either the contexts varied, or 
had been lost* For whereas the Mantra 
was in fixed wording, the teacher would 
use, for the context, his own words . 
Gradually the layman’s doubts about 
the man being “ get-at-able ” (i upalab - 
bhati) save in body and mind had to 
spread to the Sakyan Order itself. And 
in the great dressing up of the Sayings 
that will have gone on then, or before 
largely at Savatthi and after, by busy 
editors, whose outlook was profoundly 
modified from that of the Founder and 
his coworkers, we can see the question 
once used as a challenge to sceptical 
lay-inquirers, converted — perverted— 
into the heterodox thought of a man 
pronounced to be a moghapurisa I The 
question whioh Gotama would have 
used to drive in the reality of the man v 
tho self, has come to be as a nail he is 
made — 0 the tragic shame of it t — to 
drive into the coffin of that man’s in- 
visible spiritual reality. The irony of 
history can no further go I 
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F salvation is the right aim of reli- 
gion, then the Library Movement 
has every right to be ealled a religion 
— for on it depends the intellectual 
salvation — the salvation of the young 
and the old — nay — even the political 
salvation of India. Knowledge is in- 
complete without a library and money 
spent on schools is a waste if a corres- 
ponding amount Is not spent on attempts 
to preserve and improve what has been 
learnt in the schools. Is it not madness 
to spend money on a building if it is 
not to be preserved ? Yet, that is what 
is going on in India — to deny books to 
those that have a yearning for know- 
ledge is as great a sin as to deny water 
to those who are thirsty. “ To educate 
people and then not to provide them 
tools to work with, is obviously a 
blunder, if not a crime.” (St. Loe 
Straohy). If the latter results in phy- 
sical death, the former means intellec- 
tual starvation. Such a sin is being 
committed every day in this home of 
many religions. Hundreds of her 
educated sons are seen wandering 
aimlessly without having facilities for 
developing their studies. Tho misery 
of the unemployed is particularly 
acute in India. Fresh from the college, 
most of these have a craving for more 
knowledge— and to their disappoint- 
ment find there is absolutely no oppor- 
tunity to extend it. It is this utter 
lack of opportunities for expanding 
one’s culture that prompts every one 
to be too keen on a job resulting very 
often in putting round men in square 
holes. A soienoe graduate finds that 
one year after his collegiate education 
is enough to make him no better than 
an ordinary passer-by. He has no 


alternative but to forget everything, 
and when he happons to be appointed, 
he often goes back to his elementary 
text books to refresh his memory. Is 
this not a criminal waste ? Who could 
assess the probable increase of India’s 
national wealth if every one of these 
young men had opportunities of 
doing research work in the libra- 
ries ? The 1 recent financial crisis in 
England has created a keen desire 
in the people to know something 
about the currency question. What 
institutions are there in the rural 
parts to quench their thiist for know- 
ledge ? Some of tho city libraries 
oven do not have the elementary books 
on currency. The misery of the un- 
employed becomes all the more acute 
when they are taunted by our ignorant 
countrymen for giving up study abso- 
lutely after college days. Alas, how 
can they study if there are not facilities 
— how can they work in a vacuum ? In 
the tragic moments of life, when we 
feel ourselves to be poor and orphaned, 
the majesty of the library makes us 
forgot all this in our searoh for greater 
glory. 

India has been the home of groat 
and noble religions. It is hopod she 
would soon embrace this new religion 
which is now making meteoric progress 
everywhere. It is certainly gratifying 
to note that one of her daughters has 
already begun to practise this religion. 
Thanks to the enthusiasm of the en- 
lightened ruler of Baroda the seeds of 
the movement have been well sown in 
Baroda and the tremendous progress of 
the movement only shows that the 
ruler was simply inspired. Laudable 
indeed are the attempts made by t a§ 
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Madras Library Association to spread 
this library onlt. It is however sicken- 
ing to see the step- motherly consider- 
ation that is being given to it by the 
people. 

The olaim of the library is second 
to none- The real objeot of the move- 
ment, like every religion, is to enable 
men and women to realise the possi- 
bilities of life — to carry culture into the 
organic life of society and mould effi- 
cient future citizens. The word 
‘library* means today what it never 
meant before. It is no longer the 
guarded enclosure of a few selfish 
scholars and tho librarian is no longer 
a policeman. Bureaucratic stillness and 
over-cautious conservatism have had 
their days. It is now an institution 
having the most useful books for the 
people living in and near the locality, 
having its door wide open at all hours, 
admitting and catering alike to the 
needs of the child and the adult, 
attending with all diligence to the 
needs of the scholar as well as the 
casual reader, to the artisan as well as 
the merchant. Their attempts are not 
confined to providing books that will 
suit the taste of every reader, but they 
try to gradually and imperceptibly im- 
prove the taste indeed. It is the haven 
of intellectual recreation, references, 
study and research. One of the funda- 
mental principles of library service to- 
day is that a book should be found for 
every reader and a reader for every 
book. 

Onoe the Library Movement is re- 
cognised as a religion it is needless to 
point out that the ‘library attitude ’ 
should be planted in the child. Mere 
worship would not do. It is really 
strange that while books are worshipped 
in India, they are used properly in 
Amerioa, just as cows which arc wor- 
shipped here yield enough milk only in 
Danmark. America is the home of the 


library movement* Like a true home, 
it has realised the importance of 
ohildren in the country's futnre. Every 
attempt is made to leave ohildren into 
the Library. Story hours, magio lan- 
terns, leotures, popular games and 
coloured pictures and several others 
await the children's arrival* A 
Children's Library ooonpies a position 
midway between the school and the 
home — it is the school without its dis- 
cipline and the home without its in- 
dulgence. The crowning achievement 
of hers is the creation of the library 
for the blind. No activity of the 
library is more praiseworthy than that 
which seeks to give recreation and en- 
lightenment to the blind. Books in 
embossed type whioh can be read by 
the sense of touch are kept in a separate 
apartment and handled by the blind 
with absolute freedom. 

Efficient libraries are a nation's 
greatest asset, and the strength and 
weakness of a library indicates also 
the strength and weakness of the con- 
stitution. A closed library has no 
place in a true democracy, and to close 
the shelves in the face cf the readers is 
an insult to the people and only fosters 
suspicion in tho mind of all. In India, 
the storehouse idea has not yet left 
us ; the doors o f the library are still 
being reluctantly opened. Library free- 
dom is as important to the brain as 
religious freedom to the soul. 

The suocess of the movement depends 
more upon the people than upon the 
Government. In these days of re- 
trenchment, it would be folly to 
expect much from the Government. 
It is the well-to-do among ns who have 
to help the movement. In Amerioa, 
no form of public activity has received 
larger gifts from individual benefac- 
tors than the library. According to 
the offioial bulletin of the American 
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Library Association, the total of gifts 
and bequests in money to Amerioan 
libraries was more than 8 1/3 million 
dollars in one year. t. *>, in the year 
1911. India has always been known 
for her hospitality for things new and 
oharity for things old. Princely for- 
tunes are being devoted to multiplica- 
tion of oolleges and universities and 
building of temples. We are not asking 
too much when we observe that half 
this amount would be enough to make 
the library a living force in Indian 


society. If a Universal Beligion’ is 
possible, then, the library will surely 
be the Universal Temple. A demo- 
oraoy without mass education ig 
impossible and a mass education with, 
out libraries is unthinkable. 

A true library is something more 
than a religion ; it is a "Dispensary of 
the soul, 1 ' an intellectual play-ground 
for children, an information bureau for 
the adults, a laboratory for the research 
soholars and a home of oonsolation for 
the unemployed. 


A UNIVERSAL MESSAGE 

By Dewan Bahadur P. Sitaramayya , M. A , 


One Qod } one Religion and one Family 
of Children 

S RI Ramakrishna stands as an ori- 
ginal proclaimer of a unique truth. 
His contribution to the thought of the 
world is his express declaration of the 
fundamental unity of all accepted reli- 
gions. His exposition is to us a logical 
deduction from the Vodantio doctrine 
fortified by his realisation of the Truth . 
The universe is a manifestation of the 
Shakti, of the One as the many. In 
His pleasure the One has made this 
world the stage on whioh He is pleased 
to act. The many separate embodied 
souls on earth are in actual spiritual 
brotherhood. So are the angels equally 
His vehioles to do His work in all 
the worlds. The sole purpose of 
man's earthly existence is to help the 
apparently separated souls to realise 
this fact of real unity by spiritual 
experience. One Qod— call Him Para- 
brahman, Paramatman, Iswara, Vish- 
nu, Krishna, Bama, Siva, Shakti, 
Allah, Christ ; call Him, the Nameless 
without the name, by the thousands 
of names you may choose— He is the 
One and One alone, the Eternal Satohid- 


anandam. Every immortal soul in 
this world of His is most intimately 
connected with Him and must reach 
Him, know Him and see Him in 
Spirit ; for God is spirit and man is 
spirit. The son of man must know 
that ho is the son of God. All men and 
women are sons and daughters of God. 
In this state of conditioned existence 
the human soul — the Jeevatman — whioh 
has forgotten that fact, does nob at first 
realise its kinship with the Paramafc- 
man, its oneness with the One, its 
fundamental at-one-ment with Him. 
To whatever race a person may belong, 
in whatever dime he may be born, 
in whatever environment he may be 
placed, in whatever position on the 
great ladder of humanity he may stand, 
with whatever physical, mental, moral 
and spiritual oapaoity that person may 
be endowed, every one of these persons 
is like a line radiating from Him 
as the centre and lying within the 
ambit of His ciroumferenoe, irrespective 
of the colour of the skin, or the caste or 
oreed or faith or religion in whioh she 
or he may have found a body. All are 
brothers in spirit, sons of one Father, 
or Mother or Father-Mother. There 
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are elder brothers, younger brothers, 
Borne prodigal song getting nearer the 
Father’s home, some who have entered 
it and are always with Him in Hig 
embraee but many many stray brothers 
at different points in different sets — 
one set behind another — on the Pil- 
grim’s Road, who know not that they 
have a Father at all or a Homo at all 
in His bosom as thoy aro still engaged 
in exploring the transient glories and 
pleasures of tho Father’s garden in this 
world of colour, light and life, in which 
they have been permitted to roam as 
they please to loarn all that it can teach. 
The Divine Mother is ever waiting with 
the open door. She is within tho heart 
of man though ho knows it not. In 
myriad ways tho children ai'9 taught 
to learn the lifo of opposites, tha life of 
pain or pleasure. They aro taking up 
some toys, getting tired of thorn, seiz- 
ing new ones, throwing aside the old 
ones, all the while forgetting that thoy 
should seek their way back to the homo 
they left and cease their wanderings* 
They aro trying to count the number of 
mangoes on each tree, the number of 
treos in the gardon, instead of going 
straight to the gardener, asking him for 
mango fruits and eating thorn — to use 
the graphic language of tho Master. 
Many children do not hoar tho Mother’s 
call. Prophets, saints and sago3 may 
come and go in vain for the many whose 
ears will not hoar and whose eyes will 
not see. Even the Divine may incar- 
nate to remind the children of their 
glorious inheritance. This process is 
eternal, being tho Leela or play of the 
Divine Actor- A poet in an inspired 
moment prayed to 
The Father of All 

In every age, in every elimo adored , 
By saint, by savage and by sago 

Jehovah, Jove or Lord. 

(Pope s Universal Prayer) 
Another poet (Tennyson) dreamed and 
53 


wrote of the great oatholio- minded 
Akbar dreaming of building a temple 
witli open doors all round for the chil- 
dren of all faiths. Over nineteen centu- 
ries ago the Lord Chirst preached His' 
message of the love of God, not to the 
Jews alone but for the benefit of all the 
foreign Gontilos, and his apostles and 
their followers have carried His mes- 
sage to tho Gentiles far and wide. The 
Holy Prophet Muhammad preaohedi 
not only to the Arabians but also 
to tho world beyond, of only one God 
and of the brotherhood of all those who 
believod in Him. But none had be- 
fore the Master’s time expressly de- 
clared that all religions come from one 
God through His chosen messengers at 
times and places chosen in His plea- 
sure, when any part of the world needs 
a warning, and humanity requires a 
brake on its dowuward rush to spiri- 
tual ruin. 

It was reserved for the Paramahamsa 
to proclaim that all religions are differ- 
ent ways leading to one goal, the home 
of the Heavenly Father ; that God 
novor sends false preachers to mis- 
lead His ohildron anywhere in this 
world , that the essence of all religions 
i3 tho same though buried deep under 
heaps of man-made superstition due 
to ignorance, man-made confusion due 
to his intellectual pride and man- 
caused degradation due to his uncon- 
trolled carnal desires and selfish 
worldly temperament ; that the essence 
of all religions is Bhakti or devotion, 
that this love of God is the only 
way to God ; that Bhakti leads to 
the knowledge of God and vice versa; 
that all the myriads of human 
souls, the Jivatmas, are destined 
through Qis grace to realise Him, the 
Paramatman, by continuous, sustained 
and purified effort through the paths of 
self-control, self-reverence and self- 
knowledge, by pursuing whichever 
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path that may be appropriate to their 
diverge mental and spiritual capacity ; 
and that the Bhakti-marga is, however, 
pre-eminently appropriate to this 
spiritually degenerate age of human 
conditions. Eaoh souj will realise the 
Divine in the form it gives to the Form- 
less. God will be pleased to appear to 
eaoh soul in the form in which lie has 
been conceived by Ilia devotee* The 
formless and nameless has inevitably to 
become human with a form and name 
to the spiritual vision of man, as the 
Infinite cannot be apprehended by the 
finite. The Infinite Love, the Loving 
Mother Divine, will bo everything to 
every one of Iler children as everyone 
yearns to see Her, to know Her, and 
to speak to Her in the form of glory 
that he has given Her. All the stupi- 
dities said of outward idolatry in defi- 
ance of the need of the weak human 
mind to shape its conception of the 
Divine in some form or another vanish. 
Some minds, like that of the child 
which gives all its affection to its 
favourite doll of the time till it gets a 
new doll to pour its love on, can at the 
beginning use only material idols as the 
means of meditation. They actually 
worship only the Spirit through these 
man-made shapes whioh, they know, do 
not and cannot actually represent 
the infinite unseen God. No man is so 
foolish as to identify a photograph 
with the known original though at the 
same time he will make a fetish of the 
same picture and honour it in all sincer- 
ity only because it is to him a faint re- 
minder and poor presentment of the 
warm flesh and blood of the known be- 
loved child, parent, friend, wife, hus- 
band or teacher. No mm cm think 
of the unseen and unknown God with- 
out giving Him a form best adapted to 
his mental and spiritual condition at 
any stage of its progress. These mental 
idols are only aids to concentration. 


Even these forma will be ever ohang- 
ing with the growth of the mind’s 
purity and consequent knowledgo 
till at last the purified soul« whioh 
has completely mastered the body, 
mind, heart and intellect, sees with the 
clearest vision in Spirit, the One Spirit 
from which it has come* None can put 
into human language what is seen at 
any stage by any soul in its upward 
march to its goal and what is experi- 
enced or realised. Eaoh soul’s experi- 
ence is intensely personal. During its 
progress it is like the five blind men of 
the fable describing the elephant by ono 
of its limbs till a man who had seen the 
whole animal with hi3 eyes told thorn 
how they had all only seen parts of the 
whole. When even the commonest 
sensual experience of colour, taste, 
touch or smell, when the experience of 
any emotion of joy or grief or anger or 
peace can neither be described nor its 
nature faithfully conveyed to another 
exoept by personal experience, it 
is not difficult to realise that 
the experiences of the soul in the 
region within and beyond the body, 
mind or intellect can never bo des- 
cribed in human language but should 
only bo felt or experienced for itself by 
each distinct soul. As the purified 
innor eye progressively expands or the 
inner window opens wider and wider, 
the heavenly light is seen bright- 
er and brighter. The soul ever pur- 
sues the heavenly light that leads it on 
and goes closer and closer to it in its 
all- attentive and other-forgetting flight. 
The aids to concentration, the shifting 
forms and ohanging experiences of a 
soul with over- widening vision in its 
climb over the ladder leading it up- 
wards and upwards, cannot be the same 
for all the souls that are oaught, crib- 
bed and confined in varying myriad 
conditions. The dearest vision is the 
highest experience of God-vision io 
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speechless wonder, beyond thought: and 
intellect, and immersion in unspeak- 
able Bliss. Beyond is the unmani- 
fested. All ways lead to God. All 
men can see God at last. Tho path 
of Bhakti is the most suitable for this 
age for all the world. Ail religions 
lead to God. Sincere Bh-xkti from any 
soul reaches Him and perfect faith 
puts man in tune with tho All-Perfect 
Infinite. This is the Master's special 
message, a message which is bound to 
revolutionise the spirit of the world 
which has till now divided Heaven 
into specially mandated territories with 
doorways, locks, keys and armed gate- 
keepers on tho pattern of the partitioned 
continents, separated nationalities and 
appropriated sources of wealth on earth 
below. 

Bcalisalion — the Sanction for this 
Message 

What is tho authority of tho Master 
to startle this sleeping, divided world 
with the mighty thunder of a message 
of union ? It was his realisation gained 
by practical experience in all the 
known spiritual paths that made him 
declare this mossago so boldly, lie saw 
overy Bhakta’a soul bound to tho same 
centre travelling along different radii 
though starting from different points 
in the world’s ciroumference, broaking 
down obstacle after obstaclo of carnality 
and growing brighter and brighter in 
purity as it passed from strength to 
strongth by the grace of God, nearer 
and nearer to the centre. This he 
knew by his spiritual experience and on 
this authority he proclaimed this 
message. If not, was it a stroke of politi- 
cal diplomacy ? Was it tho tactics of 
ambition to be admitted into the circle 
of earthly fame ? Was it self-delusion ? 
Was it lunacy? Was it avarice or pride 
that made him say so ? Tho spirit of 
the message is in keeping with the 


spirit of the divine messenger and 
exactly what tho world needs in this 
age. The Master’s life is an open book. 
Gould this man without guile, the man 
who reflected his Divine Mother’s 
purity in his own acts, thoughts 
and deeds, could this Godman have 
said anything more worthy of 
him ? Let those having faith in the 
good and the true answer. Let 
adopts like him in spiritual science 
answer. Thore is little doubt that he 
was an examplar of what ho taught and 
a witness to what he saw. He pro- 
claimed tho harmony of all religions and 
the peace of all religions as being based 
on a spiritual fact and not as the very 
agreeable idoal of a very devotional and 
dreamy enthusiast. 

To convince men of their groat 
folly and of their pride of self- 
satisfaction as tho favoured elect of 
God, the Paramahamsa trod tho Chris- 
tian way, tho Islamic way, tho Shakta 
way, the way of Sri Radha to Sri 
Krishna, the way of Ilanuman to Sri 
Rama, tho way to Shri Siva, the way of 
Narada, Suka, and Chaitanya, realised 
that all these ways load tho Bhakta 
from tho material idol of God up to the 
one glorious Godhead of all persons, 
which bo called tho Divine Mother — 
as the love of an all-trusting child to 
its all loving mother most appealed to 
his spirit as the one symbol of truth — 
and proclaimed that all the ways of all 
religions load to the one Nameless and 
Formless, with a thousand names and 
forms given by man before his purified 
supreme vision leaves his naked soul 
in the great Silonoo of tho Eternal 
Bliss (Anandam). 

The Significance of this World 
Mess age 

Let us try to appreciate the pro- 
bablo effects of this message and 
tho appropriateness of its time and 
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place in view ol the general features of 
the existing conditions of the great reli- 
gions of the world. In India the 
religions of Christ, Muhammad, Zara, 
thushtra, Sri Krishna, Siva, Sri Durga 
or Kali, of Guru Govind, the Jina 
and the Buddha are represented* It is 
a miniature world for the experi- 
ment of teaching tho poople the need for 
a brotherly understanding of each 
faith by the rest and toleratiou with 
reverence for the neighbour’s faith with 
reverence for one’s own. Toleration 
which is very often the ma9k worn by 
tho proud, ignorant and loveless con- 
tempt of antipathy is a gross outrage on 
and a mockery of divine lovo. The 
existing attitude of religions towards 
one another is neither commendable nor 
agreeable. Each religion is divided 
into sects and sub-sects. Each religion, 
if not sect, has its own special heaven 
and has, judging by the conduct of 
its followers, charitably consigned tho 
others to a different region whore 
tho temperature is too warm to be 
comfortable. In philosophy and reli- 
gion, number one is a symbol of tho 
One Great God who has no second. 
On earth, however, man as number one 
claims the first place for himself in his 
pride and forces his other brother to 
the last place to learn a humility which 
ho has himself never felt or known. 

11 My faith, my way, my holy water, 
tooth or toe and my heaven are the 
only realities. Tho others are false. 
The image I worship is not an idol, tho 
other man’s image is one. My prayer 
is the only true prayer that will reach 
God and not the other man’s. My 
music in worship must go on even if it 
disturbs the restrained music of the 
other man’s silent prayer. My worship 
of God without an outward form is the 
right one. Tho other man’s idol should 
be burnt or pounded into road metal 
or used as a stepping stone to my 


pleasure-house. My religion is true 
because I have won in the war — and 
increased my trade and commerce. The 
other man’s well-being is going down 
and ought to go down as he does not 
believe in my religion.” All this is 
said by man in the name of God. To the 
genuine IBhakta with his deep humility 
of knowledgo, this is the great tragedy of 
humanity. Whoro is ‘the room for God, 
when the first personal pronoun looms 
large and overshadows the throne of 
God ? It looks like the children of the 
family violently fighting one another in 
bitterness, each maintaining that the 
father or mother is exclusively one 
child’s and not of any othor child of the 
family. It is like a house divided against 
itself, each man’s hand being against tho 
brothers of his own or of a different 
faith. In tho name of God a priest in one 
country sends his men out to kill the 
brethren iu tho othor country whoro 
another soldier -priest of God is also 
sending his men out in tho name of 
God to kill tho foreigners. In tbo 
name of God what sinful selfish havoc 
has boon committed and is being 
committed by man against his brother 
man under cover of his religion, his 
commerce and his country’s good ? 

Boligion grossly misunderstood lias 
been tho mother of all evils, social, 
political and economic, and has in 
tho name of Heaven dethroned tho 
loving Gol. If the Christian, the 
Islamite, tho Buddhist, tho Sikh, tho 
Jain, tho Parsoe, tho Shakta, the 
Saivito and tho Vaishuavito should 
begin to realise that there is only one 
merciful God without name and form 
who has been given different names 
and different forms by His many chil- 
dren who have been all over the world 
groping to grasp the Infinity that they 
seek to love in their childish way; that 
there is only one love for all his chil- 
dren ; that there is only one way of 
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devotion or Bhakti through fellow 
service by which He can be approached, 
and His graoe won; that Qis grace will 
come more and more in abundance on 
each soul when each mind and heart 
gets more and more purged of its im- 
purity and eaoh soul thirsts more and 
more for His love, — would not, in our 
own country, for instance, cow killing bo 
prevented without man killing ? would 
not the noise of hautboys and tom- 
toms and drums ceaso and make room 
for the restrained music of another 
mans silent prayors ? would not the 
Brahmin and the non-Brahmin, the 
high-caste man and low-caste man with 
greater humility, less pride of birth and 
more self-respect of the genuine sort be- 
have towards one another in sympathy 
as members on one social body having 
separate limbs, each with its allotted 
work and character, discharging its 
subsidiary duties in co-operation with 
each other to subsorve the end of the 
good of all castes, and by such service 
cure the diseases duo to hateful social 
misunderstanding and bitter antago- 
nisms ? would not the high-born purse- 
proud, power- holding capitalist and the 
sweating, patient labourer cease to 
destroy each othor in the foolish hope of 
ushering a now social order which will 
change earth to heaven at one bound ? 
would not the townsman and citizen 
bo less proud in solf- ad miration and 
bo more useful and the villager more 
contented when he sees that he is 
being bled loss and whon ho knows 
that more fruitful labour is being done 
by both together for their common good? 
would not in short all social, economic 
and political evils got dissolved by the 
powerful spirit of sympathy and mutual 
service? Would not this new spirit 
help every country to be in harmony 
within its borders and beyond ? Would 
not the world be a federation of all 
nations in which eaoh nation, each 


race, each community, each country 
would be filled with men having one 
community of interest, and would not 
each people develop their own genius, 
grow to their full height and contri- 
bute their own fragrant flower as an 
offering to make a flower garland 
round the nook of the Father-Mother 
of all ? Only whon this faith in God 
develops itsolf into loving service of fol- 
t lowman irrespective of his colour or 
creed, will all the frightful spectres of 
nationalism, socialism, communism and 
othor isms be charmed into extinction 
and living humanism hold the field 
by right of its service in brotherly love, 
which is but the other side of the 
shield of Divine Grace* 

It is God’s pleasure to reveal a 
part of Himself to the world in His 
own time and plaoe and through His 
own elected messengers to suit the 
finite understanding of man at any one 
time. Revelation is an eternal process 
as God the Infinite cannot bo fully 
comprehended. It is man’s ignorance 
and arrogance that makes him sure of 
the mind of God and callously condemn 
the other ways than his own, which 
God has from ago to age shown to 
His children gone astray so that 
they should never bo left forlorn in 
finding their way back to His Home. 
It is man — narrow-minded man — that 
has looked God within the brass clasps 
on binding- boards of his own book 
of scripture, made Him keeper of 
his particular heaven and the manager 
of his special bank of merit. It is 
man without humility that declines to 
recognise the letters of His love alpha- 
bet that God has engraved on the tab- 
lets of other men's hearts in other 
times and places and languages. The 
sooner these facts are duly appreciated 
by the heart of man the sooner wiil 
begin the times when the Christiana 
will work back to the Christ as He 
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spoke and did and lived when His bless- 
ed feeii trod the soil of Palestine ; when 
the Islamites will drop the sword of 
the first days of their enlightenment 
and begin to work with the love of 
Allah which the Holy Prophet knew 
and preached ; when the Saivitos will 
forget their foolish hato of Vishnu and 
Vaishnavites their irreverence to Siva, 
both realising that Siva and Vishnu 
are two of the many names of the 
Divine in different aspects ; whon the 
Shaktas will worship the Divine 
Shakti as Darga, Kali, Parvati or 
Lakshmi, without denying the power 
and love of God conceived in other 
ways; whon the Bnddhists and Jains 
will act in a spirit of Maitri and 


Ahimsa (sympathy and harmlessness) 
without looking down in contempt at 
what they regard as the delusions of 
the other religionists ; and when all the 
various religionists will realise that 
they are all working in allotted parts 
of the Father’s own Garden with tho 
one ambition of making the wholo 
Garden glow with the glory, beauty and 
splendour of His love for all. All shall 
have to realise that starting, as they do. 
with love-full hearts from apparently 
different stand-points, all souls will, by 
love-full service to fallen souls, at tho 
end of their pilgrimage find their way 
through Ilia grace or Kripa to rest and 
peace in their common Father’s Homo— 
the Home of tho Satohidanandam. 


VEDANTA AND MODERN IDEALISM 

By Sheonarayan Lai Srivastava , BA. 


t he second half of the nineteenth 
century witnessed a fierce conflict 
botwoen science and religion, between 
the innate religious craving of tho 
human mind and the tendency to ex- 
plain all things by mechanical princi- 
ples, born of tho scientific spirit. 
Scionce, by declaring that the Uni- 
verso was governed throughout by in- 
exorable laws, kept no room in it for 
the hand of Providence. Nor wore the 
prevailing systems of philosophy at 
this time in Great Britain— Empiri- 
cism and Intuitionism — adequate to 
the task of reconciling tho conflicting 
claims of science and religion. People 
were in a desperate search after a sys- 
tem of philosophy that would remain 
faithful to the findings of science as 
well as quench the spiritual thirst of 
man. The system of Hegel, first made 
intelligible to the British thinkers by 
James Hutchinson Stirling by tho pub- 
lication of his epoch-making book "The 


Secret of Hegel,” promised tho fulfil- 
ment of this dornand. 

Tho understanding of Hegel brought 
into being a now school of thinkers, 
known by the name of tho ‘ Noo- Hege- 
lian School’ whoso idealism was a strong 
reaction against the godless natura- 
lism of soionce. Thomas Hill, Green, 
Edward Caird, John Watson, Bernard 
Bosanquet, P. H. Brandley and others 
did much in creating an idealisitic at- 
mosphere by giving a spiritual interpre- 
tation of the universe. 

It is not possible within- the com- 
pass of this short article to enter into 
a detailed exposition of the system of 
philosophy of each of these groat 
thinkers. We shall be content to giva 
merely a gist of their thinking and 
endeavour to show that tho idealism 
they set forth, chough an admirable 
achievement, falls short of the highest 
philosophic truth. 
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The cardinal tenet of these idealists 
was to assert the existence of mind 
or spirit as indispensably necessary 
for explaining the natural phenomena. 
Nature is inexplicable without mind. 
Nature being an inclusive system of 
related objects necessarily presupposes 
the relationing and unifying agenoy 
of mind or consciousness, for a system 
of relations can only be apprehended 
by a mind ; and an object could not bo 
referred to as belonging to a syste- 
matic world, if there were no unifying 
consciousness. The phenomenon of 
knowledge reveals the same unifying 
character of consciousness. Take the 
simplest case of perception. What 
is perception of an object but an 
aggregate of sensations referred to 
a unity of consciousness, a synthesis 
of the various sensible qualities of 
of the object ? Knowledge, to borrow 
Kant’s phrase, is “ the synthetic unity 
of apperception." 

Now, the finite human mind, they 
say, is subject to growth and develop- 
ment, gradually increasing in know- 
ledge and understanding more and 
more of Reality. Human knowledge of 
Koality is incomplete and subject to 
a process of growth and development. 
It therefore presupposes an eternal 
mind or consciousness or God, whoso 
knowledge of Reality is complete, to 
whose mind, knowledge in its infinity 
is manifest, and whose reproductions 
the finite human minds are. This In- 
finite Consciousness is the background 
and support of the finite centres of 
consciousness. 

In short, apart from the unity of 
consciousness, to whioh the cosmos of 
inter-related objects can bo referred to, 
the universe is inexplicable. Reality 
is subject-object. This is the truth 
which modern idealism has brought 
into boldest relief. It is a reaotion, on 
the one hand, against materialism.whioh 


asserted the existence of the material 
world, independently of mind ; and on 
the other, against the extremism of 
subjective idealism, which Bought to 
explain Reality merely by the sub- 
jective processes of the mind, divor- 
cing them from their objective contents 
without which they are meaningless. 
Subject and object do not exclude 
each other, but imply each other and 
are mutually correlated and compli- 
mentary. Intelligence, apart from the 
intelligible world which it compre- 
hends, is a mere abstraction of thought, 
and the intelligible world, apart from 
the principle of intelligence which 
comprehends it, is a baseloss chimera. 

Modem Idealism does not stop here. 
It goes a step further. Tho duality 
cf subjoct and object, the dual dis- 
tinction of the knowor and the known, 
are made to rest or inhere in a higher 
unity of consciousness, which compre- 
hends and transcends them both. Let 
mo quote a passage of Lord Haldane, 
which makes this abundantly clear. 
“ Reality ", he says 11 lies in the foun- 
dational character of knowledge and in 
the distinction between tho perceiver 
and the perceived, knower and the 
known, as being distinctions, falling 
inside the entirety of that foundational 
character, inasmuch as they are made 
by and within knowledge itself . 99 

Here we noto an important charac- 
teristic feature of modern philosophy, 
and that is to regard the entire uni- 
verse of objects, tho cosmic manifold, 
togothor with the fundamental dis- 
tinctions of subject and object, as 
resting on tho ultimate ground of 
consciousness or Chit as our Vedan- 
tic philosophers call it- 

Here we are brought to face an 
important issue concerning the place of 
man in the universe, the essential 
nature of his being and his final 
destiny. Man, in the light of modern 
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Idealism, as briefly indicated above, is 
a finite centre of consciousness rooted in 
Infinte Consciousness or God or the 
Absolute, and completely dependent 
on Him for his being. Man is spiritual 
no doubt, but finite. Here, the modern 
idealistio philosophers have failed to 
probe deep enough into the problem. 
Their study of the phenomenon of con- 
sciousness did not penetrate deeper. 
How can consciousness be finite ? Can 
we put . any limit to consciousness ? No, 
for the consciousness of that limitation 
would necessarily exceed it. All limita. 
tion is within consciousness. Con - 
sciousness in its very nature is infinite . 
The Vedantio philosophers never failed 
to realise this- They characterised 
consciousness as fag or infinite. 

Vedanta holds that man is infinite. 
His finitude is only a covering I 
of his infinite nature, a veiling of his 
ultimate reality. If man were merely 
finite, he would never be conscious of 
his finitude, for to be able to perceive 
the boundaries of a thing it is neces- 
sary to rise to a higher level from whioh 
one could look beyond them. Man is 
the Infinite Consciousness — “Tat Twam 
Asi.” 

The obvious reason for holding man 
to be a finite centre of consciousness 
seems to bo that every man i s consci- 
ous of his finitude. This is evidently 
a confusion of thought. 1 The con- 
sciousness of finitude ' is not the 1 fini- 
tude of consciousness.' Consciousness 
in itself is transcendent to all 1 states 
of consciousness ' which are merely its 
empirioal contents, and which it illu- 


mines. It is the ultimate source of 
light on whioh all empirical states 
depend for their illumination. As the 
Upanishad aays : ^ STjpnfa 

cJFT *R?T f^nffr I 

According to Vedanta, then, my con- 
sciousness of myself as a finite being 
is only the consciousness of my empiri- 
cal individuality, and not of the 
transcendental principle of conscious- 
ness, which T truly am. Man is finite 
empirically, and infinite transoendont- 
ally. Mans realisation of his trans- 
cendental self is the realisation of 
himself as Infinite Existence ( ^fr[ ) 
Infinite Consciousness ( f%3 ) and the 
necessary acoompaniment of these, 
Infinite Bliss ( 3TR^; ). This is the 
promise that Vedanta holds for man. 
The uniqueness of Vedanta lies in de- 
claring with utmost certitude that man 
can transcend his finitudo and embrace 
Infinity. And heroin alone lies tho 
possibility of knowing tho truth of the 
entire infinite universe, which is the 
quest of philosophy ; for, a merely finite 
being cannot know the truth of In- 
finity, unless he becomes one with 
the Infinite, and is able to comprehend 
tho Whole in himself. Then alone can 
ignorance vanish, then alone can 
doubt vanish, as the Upanishad says: 

11 1 

“ When that Transcendental is 
realised, the knot of the heart is cut 
asunder, all doubts cease, and Karmas 
loose their hold on man." 



MITHRAISM 

By Prof ; M. A . Shustery 
( Continued from last issue) 


Monuments and Inscriptions 

f hege are the only sources of correct 
information about Mithraism. 
They are found in large numbers all 
over Europe and a few of them are seen 
in Asia Minor (for details see Texts et 
Monuments, Figures Rolatifs and 
Mysteries de Mithra, by Franz 
Cumont), According to a Zoroastrian 
work entitled "Bundahish”, when the 
primeval ox was killed fifty-five 
species of grain and twolve species 
of medicinal plant grow out of its 
body and the vino from its blood. 
Its seed was taken up to the moon and 
caused the birth of animals. This 
myth is the central figure of all Mithraio 
Monuments. Mithra is personified 
as a handsome youth weaving the 
Phrygian cap, kneeling on the back of 
the bull, with one haul seizing its 
nostrils so as to force its head back, 
and with the other hand piercing its 
sides with his poniard. This figure is 
prominent but there are others of the 
following descriptions s — 

(1) Mithra taking the bull to his cave. 

(2) Mithra riding or pursuing the bull. 

(3) Other figures represented during 
the bull slaughter are : the sun look- 
ing upon the sacrifice ,* dog and snake 
attempting to suck the blood ; scorpion 
and ant trying to absorb the seed ; 
and crow flying or sitting. In some 
monuments a lion is added* The sun is 
placed on the right side of the moon. 

(4) Kronos (Zarvan Akerena) or in- 
finite time is shown in the figure as 
a man with lion's head, holding the two 
keys of heaven, and sometimes in 
64 


human form by the side of a lion. He 
is enciroled by a serpent. (5) Mithra 
rising from a rook naked, as a youth. 
(6) Mithra coming out of a tree. (7) 
Mithra discharging his arrow against 
a rock from which water flows out. 

(8) Mitlira’s fight with the sun god. 

(9) The sun god kneeling before Mithra, 
who places a crown on his head. (10) 
Allianco of Mithra and the sun god. 
(11) Mithra driving the hud’s chariot 
across the ocean. (12) Banquet of Mithra 
and the sun god. (13) Mithra with 
smaller figures, one with raisod and the 
other with lowered torch, representing 
day and night or sunrise and sunset. 
(14) Unification of heaven and earth 
is shown by Atlas supporting the 
globe. (15) Vazra (thunderbolt symbol 
of authority) presented to Mithra. 

(10) Ahuramazda fighting with Angra 
Mainyu. (17) Second birth of Mithra. 
(18) Mithra plucking fruits and leaves 
from a fig tree. (19) Wind blowing upon 
the infant Mithra. (20) Bull in a small 
boat, also under a roof about to be set 
on fire along with two other figures. (21) 
Mithra carrying the bull on his should- 
er. (22) Sun and Mithra clasping hands* 
(23) Mithra riding on a running horse 
with a drawn bow. 

Among Mithraio inscriptions the most 
important is the one made by Antioeus 
I (B. C. 69—38) of Commagone, who 
traced his dogeent from Darius the 
Groat, and in imitation of his great 
ancestor, has left an inscription at 
Nimrud Dagh. In this inscription, as 
in that of Behistun, there are figures as 
well as a brief description of faith* 
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There are five human figures, with 
lion and eagle on the right and left. 
Ahuramazda is seated in the middle, 
Mithra and Verathraghna on his right, 
and King Antioous and his Frovashi 
on his left. Like Darius he introduces 
himself and praises his religion, 
saying : 11 Religion is the cause of all 
fortune, success and joy, and most 
abiding of all goodness. I regard purity 
of character as the beat warder of my 
kingdom. All that is holy is light, and 
heavy is evil. I have set up this monu- 
ment on a high place to be near to 
heaven, so that after the end of my 
material existence, I may ascend to the 
throne of Zeus Auromaddas and sleep 
in the infinite time which will bring 
others in my place as kings". Further, 
he says that he has set up images 
of gods Appollo-Mithras, Artagnos, 
of himself and of his counterpart 
Frovashi, who stood as his sup- 
porter in his kingly endeavours. The 
last sentence shows that he believ- 
ed in his Frovashi as visible and as 
a helper to him. In some respects the 
Nimrud Dagh inscription bears re- 
semblance to the Behistun inscription 
of Darius, where the latter represents 
himself as a just and pious man, for 
instance in the following lines : 

“ I was not wioked, nor was I a liar, 
nor tyrant, neither myself nor my 
family. I ruled according to righteous- 
ness. 1 * 

Astrology and Astronomy 

With the exception of Zoroastria- 
nism all Iranian religious movements 
had a brilliant start but an abrupt end. 
The reason was their readiness to adapt 
themselves and yield to external 
pressure. Such was the oase with the 
Mithraists who wanted to please all 
and so could not please any, and with 
Manichaism and the latest Iranian 
movement, Bahaism. This elastic 


tendenoy and inclination to adapta- 
bility weakens the attachment to one*s 
original oonviction. In pleasing others 
one is lost oneself. Herodotus says, 
11 The Persians adopt foreign customs 
most readily of all men. Accounting the 
Median dress more comely than their 
own, they wear it, and so also Egyptian 
breastplates* When they hear of 
luxuries from any quarter, they indulge 
therein." When they came in contact 
with the Babylonian materialists they 
accepted image worship and studied 
astronomy and astrology. Their old 
Gat hie teaching might have remained 
sacred in theory, but in practice Syrian 
and Babylonian usage was prevalent. 
According to Herodotus, the Iranians 
believed Mithra as middle, between 
Ahuramazda the God of light and 
Ahriman the demon of darkness, and so 
called him mediator. When this 
mediator became all-important, other 
planets regained their old popularity 
of the pre-Zoroastrian period, and 
found a high place in Mithraio pan- 
theism. In some monuments Mithra 
is represented as surrounded by his 
twelve apostles or signs of the zodiac. 
Each planet had a symbolic figure of 
its own. Therefore Zoroastrianism in the 
form of Mithraism was a combination 
of old Iranian nature worship, Zoroas- 
trian doctrine, Babylonian star wor- 
ship, Phrygian and Egyptian cults of 
the Great Mother and the philosophy of 
the Greeks. Astronomical interpretation 
embraced such figures as lion, raven, 
oup, dog and scorpion- The heavens 
were divided into seven spheres, each 
with a planet. Over these was the 
region of stars. Each heaven had 
a gate guarded by an angel of 
Ahuramazda. When the soul descend- 
ed it had to lose a portion of light of 
heaven and become polluted by certain 
material aspects, and on ascending, it 
was released in reverse order from its 
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material impurities. For instance, on 
reaching the first heaven in Moon, 
a man is to leave his vital and nutri- 
tive energy. In Mercury are left desires, 
in Venus wicked appetites, in Sun 
intellectual capacities, in Mars love of 
military glory, in Jupiter ambition, in 
Saturn the tendency towards physioal 
progress. Thus becoming free from the 
world, the soul can reach the highest 
heaven, the Qronmana of the Avesta. 

Comparison and Contrast betioeen 
Mithraism and Christianity 
There is such close resemblanoe 
between Mithraism and Christianity 
that many have believed the latter to 
be only a new form of the former, 
Christ being Mitlira, and the twelve 
apostles the twelve signs of the zodiac- 
No doubt the resemblance is very close. 
They are different only in language and 
names- But wo must bear in mind 
that Mithraism was an offshoot of Zoroa- 
strianism and Christianity of Judaism. 
Christianity adopted from Mithraism 
all that it found agreeable to itself, 
and became the great rival of Mithraio 
faith. The following are parallels be- 
tween Christianity and Mithraism : 

(1) The followers of both formed 
Beoret assemblies for worship. (2) 
Both seek purification by baptism. 
(3) Sunday, a clear compound show- 
ing the day sacred to the sun, which 
was held sacred by the Mithraists, was 
adopted by tho Christians. (4) The 
25th of December, a great Mithraio 
feast, was made a Christian festival 
about the 4th Century A. D. (5) Both 
regarded asoetioism as meritorious. 
(6) Both believod in renunciation of 
the world and self-control. (7) Both 
had the same conception of the world 
and the destiny of man- (8) Both 
similarly believed in hell and heaven. 

(9) Both Mithra and Christ were 
believed to be the judges of the dead. 


(10) Both believed in a world deluge. 

(11) Both believed in the immortality 
of the soul. (12) Mithra was bora of a 
virgin mother rook and Christ of the 
Virgin Mary. (13) Mithra carried the 
lamb on his shoulder and so did Christ. 
(14) Both were believed by their 
followers to be mediators, but the 
Christians try to distinguish the posi- 
tion of Christ as suoh from the position 
of the other. (15) In both religions men 
and women often took the vow of celi- 
bacy- (16) Both had high moral codes, 
but the Mitraic was much more severe 
and more difficult to obey. (17) Charity 
was encouraged by Christians but there 
was no aims giving among Mithraists. 
Thoy hated beggary, but approved help 
and co-operation. (18) Both employ- 
ed libation, music, bolls and candles 
in the service, and chanted hymns 
in praise of their respective deities. 
(19) Christ bears cross, but Mithra 
bears a sword (of the zodiac sign arms) 
resembling a cross. (20) Both Christ 
and Mithra have the last supper, com- 
munion of water, bread and wine, re- 
demption, sacramentary grace, salva- 
tion, resurrection and everlasting life. 
(21) Like Christ, Mithra is buried 
and comes to life again and ascends to 
heaven. (22) Like the Christians the 
Mithraists performed the ceremony of 
tho infant Mithra. The sun-worship- 
pers of Egypt and Syria used to retire 
on the night of the 25th December into 
inner shines, from which at midnight 
they used to come out and cry "The 
Virgin has given birth to the sun,” 
whioh then was represented by an image 
of an infant. (23) Tho Mithraists celebra- 
ted a feast, with lights, on the night of 
the 25th Deoember, and in this Mithraist 
feast Christians also took part. After- 
wards they adopted it for themselves. 

Analogy with Judaism 
(1) Moses strikes his rod on the 
mountain and water gushes out. la 
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the same manner Mithra shoots his 
arrow at the rook. Mithra slaughters 
a bull and causes the creation of all 
creatures, but according to the Kuran 
Moses sacrifices a cow and strikes parts 
of its body on a dead man, who 
regains life. 

Analogy with Hinduism 
Both to Mithraists and to Indian 
Aryans fire was sacred, but Indians, 
according to the Iranian view, defiled 
it by burning the oorpse. Both Hindus 
and Iranians predicted a future Savi- 
our. Both believed in the pollution, 
bondage and final emancipation of the 
human soul. Both the Yedantic and 
the Mithraic doctrines lead to a mono- 
theistic and sometimes a pantheistic 
conception. In both rigid austerity, 
ablution and abstinence from certain 
kinds of food prevailed, but Mithraism 
took the positive and optimistic view 
of life, while Hinduism was inclined 
towards the negative and pessimistic 
side. 

Analogy with the Sufis of Islam 
The Mithraists believed Mithra to be 
a mediator between the creator and his 
creatures, and in the same way the 
Sufis regarded the essence or reality of 
Muhammad as the lowest descent of 
the Creator and the highest ascent of 
the creatures. He is the first cause, 
or first creation of God, from whose 
light the world manifested or became 
existent. Like the Mithraists the 
Sufis believed in the descent and ascent 
of the soul. Both Mithraists and 
Sufis assigned mystic significance to the 
number seven. Both aimed at uniting 
or harmonizing the various creeds. 
Both religions adapted themselves to 
their environment. Both were mystic 
forms of a universal practical religion. 
Both, owing to their cosmopolitan 
ideas, oould not be shaped into an 
orthodox religion, and on the other 


hand, having rituals ,and religious 
ceremonies, could not be counted as 
philosophical schools of thought. For 
both, caves were the favourite places of 
refuge. A Sufist ascetic (see Nizami’s 
“ Shirin-Khusroe ”) was called a 

II Kohbud,” which word was a corrupt- 
ed form of old Persian, 11 Kaufa Paifci,’* 
or master of the mountain. According 
to Muhammadan tradition, Jesus as- 
cended and found place in the fourth 
heaven beside the sun. 

Summary of Mithraism 

Mithraism was the offshoot of Zoroa- 
strianism as developed in West Iran and 
Asia Minor- It was imported to Europe 
whore it underwent further modifica- 
tion.and made itself adapted to Europe- 
an conditions. Mithra was worshipped 
by the ancient Aryans, and his name 
is mentioned in the Bughaz Koi ” 
inscription dated about 1400 I3.G. 
Mithra was tho deity protecting 
kingly glory, and thoroforo ho had 
spacial connection with the king and 
was invoked by him. Achaomenian 
kings such as Artaxerxes II and 

III made his worship popular all 
over their vast empire. When tho 
Romans came a? empire builders to 
Asia Minor, they enlisted many recruits, 
among whom wero a largo number of 
Mithraists, who crossed to Europe as 
mercenaries in tho Roman army. 
Through these recruits and captives 
taken from Asia Minor and the Islands 
adjacent to its coast, Mithraism spread 
in Europe. Its rise in Europe began 
about 70 B.C, Its triumph was during 
the period of the Antonines. It lasted 
till 400 A*D. Owing to the conversion 
of strong Roman Emperors who, to- 
gether with the Christian clergy, per- 
secuted it, Mithraism lost its hold in 
Europe. It gradually disappeared in 
Asia Minor, and even in Persia, where 
Zoroastrianism had taken a new birth* 
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It reappeared with much modification 
in the form of Maniohaism. At its 
zenith it reached Spain in the west, 
Bengal in the east, Britain in the 
north and Egypt in the south. 

Causes of Failure 

Like Bahaism of the twentieth 
century, Mithraism had the defect 
of inconsistency. Mithraists, scatter- 
ed in different countries like the pre- 
sent Bahais, made themselves adaptable 
to the conditions of the place. While 
Bahais in Persia are nothing but a re- 
formed sect of the old Shia, retaining 
much of old superstition and form of 
ritual, American and European Bahais 
are members of an enlightened move- 
ment, seeking world peace and love 
and harmony between all nations 
and creeds. In Mithraism, as in 
Bahaism, there was little solidarity. 
They did not permit women fully to 
take part in all religious ceremonies- 
Christianity permitted asceticism but 
to a moderate extent, while Mithraic 
austerity was so severe that for ordi- 
nary minds it was unbearable. There 
was no branding of tho forehead, bleed- 
ing, inystio death, etc., in Christianity, 
whereas a Mithraist had to undergo 
such trials for fifteen or even forty-eight 
days. The Mithraists’ number of trials 
of grade was seven or oven twelve, ac- 
cording to the number of tho signs of the 
Zodiac. The first were called aerials, 
tho devotees being named raven vulture, 
and ostrich ; tho socond were fcer- 
fostrial, those of soldier, lion and bull ; 
the next were of fire, those of gryphon, 
horse and sun ; and the last consisted of 
divine attributes, those of eagle, or father 
‘hawk’ and Pater Patrum. These twelve 
stages of penance somewhat resembled 
the twelve forms of Indian Tapas. There 
^as among Christians no suoh compli- 
cated spiritual training, which, though 
probably a good method of spiritual 


attainment, yet could not attract 
ordinary people. The Bahais of the 
twentieth century admit that truth is 
found in all religions. All creeds 
are true, and the Bahais seek to 
create a feeling of this and bring 
harmony and love among the followers 
of various religions, while at the 
same time inviting people to become 
Bahais. Thus then their position 
becomes weak, and their argument 
illogical. In the same manner the 
Mithraists of the fourth century B. C. 
strove to unite all gods and myths 
in one, in which they could not 
succeed. Christianity was preaching 
the doctrine of love, sacrifice, humility 
and charity which appealed to the 
human mind, but Mithraism taught the 
principle of duty, manliness, hardship 
and discipline, which was good in 
itself, but could not attract the masses. 
Christianity was. fortunate in finding 
strong enthusiastic emperors for its 
support, who spread their faith and at 
the same time ruthlessly persecuted its 
opponents. To make the matter still 
worse, a new reform movement took 
place in Persia, and orthodox Zoroas- 
trianism, the rival of Christi- 
anity in the East, found powerful 
supporters in the last Parthian and 
early Sassanian rulers. Thus Mith- 
raism lost its hold both outside and at 
home. Mithraism had a mythical 
character which could be appreciated 
and onterad into only by a few. It 
was sublime but complicated and 
dry, while Christianity had introduced 
tho same truth with such modifica- 
tions as were popular. The Christian 
God the Father and His human Son 
could be made more familiar than the 
Mithraic abstract Ahuramazda and the 
mythioal Mithra with all sorts of 
symbolic figures. As has already been 
said, Mithraism was an -essentially eso- 
teric cult, and henoe could not oontinne 
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tor' long as a universal creed. Bat its 
doctrine of sacrifice will remain for all 
time the highest human ideal and the 
most sublime truth. It is by sacrifice 
that the spiritual as well as the mate- 
rial world exists* If man negleots to 
sacrifice himself or in other words to 


live for others, nature forces him td 
do so. The dualism of Zoroaster had 
been modified into the trinity of 
Mithraism* Between God and huma* 
nity there was Mithra or Nature, who 
taught human beings to live by 
sacrifice. 


(Concluded) 


SPIRITUAL GROWTH 

By a Seeker after Truth 


(SjELF-control and self- surrender are 
^ the essential conditions of Tapasy a 
or true renunciation. The Tapaswin is 
full of humility, compassion and love of 
Truth. Though seemingly complex, 
man's nature is susceptible of revision 
and refinement by practice and concen- 
tration. A good deal depends upon the 
aspirant's mental vigour and voluntary 
adherence to Truth and Love as the 
essence and goal of life. With an 
enlightened mind and a loving heart, 
man is the noblest of creation, and can 
approach the Great Creator in dignity 
and generosity, but with a weak per- 
verted mind he is about the meanest and 
the worst. Man, says Professor Vas- 
wani, is an angel riding on an auimal, 
but some of the great thinkers of the 
West wrote of man as little better than 
an animal. The Great War showed that 
their opinion was not quite wrong, but 
ever since the war, there have been 
attempts here and there to rise above 
the law of force and to replace it by the 
law of love. The world is ruled by the 
power of love. All the great sages of 
the world are so many pages from the 
Book of Divine Love which persists in 
Nature blossoming in trees, shining in 
the celestial bodies and striving in men 
to reach the Highest whioh is always 
higher than the known highest. 


Various movements are forming 
themselves to call forth man's higher 
nature which is latent in him and to 
suppress his lower nature whioh is 
patent. Man is endowed with the sense 
of the beautiful, the great and grand, 
whioh distinguishes him from the rest 
of the creation, and the fact that he is 
not content with what he has already 
achieved but is always keen on some- 
thing grander and eternal whioh persists 
for over clearly shows that there is 
the sense of the infinite in him, which 
ever struggles for fuller expression. If 
this is not so, man's unwearied seeking 
and striving would he meaningless. 
Man’s unrefined nature must be pruned, 
disciplined and diverted for higher pur- 
poses. The fear born of love of body and 
attachment to earthly objects must give 
place to fear of offending against the 
moral law of love, whioh is by far the 
greatest power wielded by the Gods and 
Godmen. When his lower nature is 
subdued and attuned to his higher 
nature, man’s personality or personal 
magnetism becomes a potent power 
which can move the hearts of millions. 
At this stage, man beoomes a superman 
when he is qualified to interpret divine 
power by the evidence of his rare 
attainments while yet in flesh and 
blood. The light of the Highest Self. 
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whioh is the Self of ell, dawns on him. 
Thenceforth f:ar of death and physical 
torture oease to frighten him./ In fact 
he appears to be blessed with the vision 
of the Highest Self which lives in the 
midst of death, of the changeless One 
whioh persists in the midst of changes, 
of the Truth which persists in the midst 
of untruth, of the Light whioh shines in 
the midst of darkness, of the Love 
whioh survives and persists in the midst 
of strife and hate. Having seen the 
Truth face to face, having felt the loving 
protection of Truth, he becomes a 
Jivanmukta while still alive, and is 
always loving and forgiving, pure, calm, 
intelligent, and is above grief and want. 
No longer does he live for himself. No 
longer does ho think of his personal 
needs. Such an one is the chosen 
instrument of God to work out Bis will 
and to prove His love and benediction 
to wailing humanity. The appearance of 
every great soul like Sri Bamakrishna 
Paramahamsa of revered memory, 
soaring far above human level, is the 
direct evidence of the spiritual height 
to which any man, nay every man, is 
enjoined to rise. Every contemporary 
of the great soul and the succeeding 
generations, great or small, rich or 
poor, have both inducement and exam- 
ple to acquire spiritual glory by 
putting forth the needed efforts. 
Mighty causes produce mighty events. 

Nature is not man's enemy. She 
is liberal in her gifts to her children. 
In her form there is unabating beauty. 
In her sound there is entrancing 
nmsio. There is tenderness in her 
touoh. In fact 14 one touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin "■ Is she 
not the unmistakable expression of 
God's invisible love? Man has the 
infinite power of Nature at his service. 
But he must not abuse it. It is his 
own fault if he does so. A knife in the 
tiiuii of o surgeon can oure while the 


same knife in the hands of a ruffian 
can only kill. The God of love and 
pity is openly adored, but the con- 
viotiou is not yet strong enough to 
move all men to bear and forbear, to 
give and forgive in times of distress. 
The animal in man has not yet been 
fully conquered. This is regrettable 
for it shows the want of living faith 
in the Eternal Purusha whose other 
name is Love. A life of genuine love 
and trust will be born only after the 
death of all evil, suspicion and hate in 
man. To dismiss desire and fear from 
the human mind is by no means easy ; 
but when the mind is forcibly with- 
drawn from the pursuit of external 
objects and diverted from the pleasures 
of the senses whioh are found unsatis- 
fying, and made to dwell within itself 
and fully concentrate on the idea that 
Truth, Light, Soul, Bliss (by whatever 
other name the Indefinable one resi- 
ding as a witness in each one of us may 
be kuown) is unoontaminated either by 
desire or fear, but always is and diffuses 
light and joy like the glorious Sun, 
because He is the Sun of Suns and 
king of kings — it is only then that we 
seem to feel the ever-radiant Higher 
Self which persists and rnns the whole 
drama of human existence in all stages 
of creation, dissolution and re-creation. 
“ There is but One— sages call it vari- 
ously 

“ On Earth there is nothing great but 
man, 

In man there is nothing great but 
mind." 

But, 

11 If above himself, he cannot erect 

himself, 

How mean a thing is man ! " 

Bernard Shaw has rightly observed— 

11 As man grows through the ages, he 
finds himself bolder by the growth of his 
spirit and dares more and more to love 
and trust instead of to fear and fight* " 



MANDUKYA UPANISHAD 

(With Gaudapada’s Karika and Sankara’s Commentary) 

By Dr. M. Srinivasa Bao 

U vanished, Slokas (of Gaudap&da) are in explana- 


He is the Lord of all; is all- 
knowing; is the controller and in" 
dweller of all; is the source (cause) 
of all ; is the origin and dissolution 
of all beings. (6) 

He in His natural form (of con- 
sciousness) is the Lord of all. He is the 
governor of all god-like beings (Adhi- 
daivika) and also of beings like Jiva 
(Adhyatmika) and of the elementals 
(Adhibhoutika). There is no other 
Iswara possible, as is maintained by 
other schools of thought (that is, an 
Iswara apart from Jiva and the world). 
(Chandogya Upanishad says)” The 
mind is bound to the life- breath" (that 
is, Jiva is no other thin Iswara 
conceived as being limited by Manas). 
As He is in all and cognises everything 
in all the (three) states, He is known as 
the all-knower. He dwells in all 
beings and governs them, and hence 
is (Antaryamin). As said hefore, He is 
the cause or source of all the varie- 
gated world. Hence all beings have 
their origin from and dissolution in 
Him. 

Gaudapada's Karika 
The Om has become differentia- 
ted into three : as Yiswa all-per- 
vading and cognisant of all external 
objects; as Taijasa cognisant of 
mental operations; and as Pragna in 
the form of consciousness not diver- 
sified (but covered by Avidya). (1) 
Sankara's Commentary 
itra' refers to the six Mantras 
previously mentioned. The following 


tion of the above (Mantras). He experi- 
ences the throe states (waking, dream 
and sleep) in succession and relates 
them to Himself by his memory 11 That 
I am” : so the fact that ho is One apart 
from the three states, pure and un- 
attached, is thus established. (Brih. 
Up.) gives the analogy of a big fish (in 
a river moving from bank to bank and 
unaffected by fcho current of the rivor). 

Gaudapada's Karika 
(Ho) remains in the body in a 
threefold way (that is) as Viswa in 
the right eye, as Taijasa internally 
in the mind and as Pragna in the 
ether (Akasa) of the heart. (2) 

Sankaras Commentary 
This Sloka is intended to sho v that 
in the waking stato only fclio expe- 
riences of the three Viswa (Taijasa anl 
Pragna) are to be found. Viswa ex- 
periences the gross objects, chiefly by 
way of the right eye. (Brih. Up.) says, 

“ Indha is the name of the Purusha 
who is in the right eyo." Indha has a 
shining quality and is Virat residing 
in the sun* He (Indha) and Viswa who 
is in right eye are one and the same. 
An objection is raised : is not Hiranya- 
garbha (who is in the sun) different 
from Kshetragna (knower of Kshetra) 
who, remaining as the cogniser in the 
right eye and controlling the sense- 
organs, is the Lord of the whole body ? 
To this wc reply : not so, we do not 
recognise any distinction in the Atman. 
Sruti, says “One Deva (Atman) is lyi D £ 
hidden in all living beings, &<*- 
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Bhagavad Gita also says, " Oh 
Arjuna, know me as the Kshefcra- 
gna (knower of Kshetra) in all bodies” 
and The One undivided remains cts if 
divided in the bodies of beings.” 
Though Viswa remains alike in all 
sense-organs, the right eye is prefer- 
entially said to be his seat, as percep- 
tion and cognition are best in it (right 
eye). 

Viswa who is in the right eye 
sees a variety of forms. He then closing 
the eye, remembers them and sees them 
again in tho form of impressions 
(Vasanas), as if in a dream. Ju 9 t as 
in the waking state he remembers the 
impressions and sees them, so also in 
the state of dream. Therefore Taijasa 
who is in the mind is the same as 
Viswa. 

When the activity of the mind 
in the form of mornory is stilled, (Vis- 
wa) becomos one with Pragna in tho 
ether (Akasa) of tho heart. He is then 
mere consciousness, as mind is not 
active. Mind’s work consists in cogni- 
tion (during waking state) and memory 
(of impro39ions, Vasanas, in both 
waking and dream states). In the 
absence (of mind’s activity) He (Viswa) 
remains in the heart (one with) Prana. 
(Cbandogya Up.) says, ‘Trana renders 
latent in himself, all tho activities of 
all sense-organs”. Taijasa is Iliranya- 
garbha, as ho remains in tho mind. 
(Brih, Up.) says “The mind is subtle” 
(mind is the important part of the 
subtle body or Liuga Sarira) and ‘‘This 
Purusha is Manomaya” (that is, mado 
up of mind). 

It is objected as follows : in deep 
sleep we see Prana differentiated ; in it 
the other organs become latont. How 
then can Prana bo said to be undiffer- 
entiated ? To this we reply : there is 
nothing wrong in this. Avyakrita 
(the undifferentiated one) is not 
limited by spaco and time. It is 
55 
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true that when attaohed to Prana (as 
in the waking state), it appears in a 
differentiated form. A person in deep 
sleep has no attachment that his Prana 
is in his body, and so in the oase of 
persons who (when awake) are attaoh- 
ed to Prana, it is right that in deep 
sleep, Prana is undifferentiated. Just 
as in the case of those who are attaoh- 
ed to Prana in their limited bodies a 
when they die, the Prana becomes 
undifferentiated, so when distinctions 
and differentiations disappear (as they 
do, in deep sleep), the Prana becomes 
undifferentiated in an nndifferentiafced 
world. In both caBes (that is, in death 
and in sleep) there will be the seed for 
the re- birth of everything (i. <?., a new 
incarnation in the one case and waking 
and dream in the other). There is only 
one witnessing Atman in both these 
states. In tho case of all who have at- 
tachment to their bodies, tho witness- 
ing consciousness is the same as the 
undifferentiated consciousness (Avya- 
krita). Therefore, tho expressions that 
Ho is one ’ and ‘ He is a mass of (un- 
differentiated) consciousness* are appli- 
cable to Pragna. The reason for this 
has been already given. 

To the question, how tho undiffer- 
eutiated Atman got the name of Prana, 
the reply is given in the words of 
(Chandogya) Upanishad, “The mind is 
boiiL'd to the Prana”. It is objected 
that in the passage " Oh, good one, (in 
the beginning) there was only Sat 
(being)”, (Atman) is referred to as 
“Being”, but here the same Atman is 
spoken of as Prana. To this is replied, 
that there is nothing wrong here, as 
“Being” is admittedly the source (or, 
cause) of everything. Hero Brahman 
of the nature of “Being” is spoken of as 
Prana, keeping in view tho fact that 
Brahman has in Him the germs for the 
creation of all human beings. So Brah* 
man is referred to as of the nature of 
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’’Being/’. If it had been the ob]eot to 
describe Brahman devoid of the germs of 
oreation, the following passages would 
have been quoted as authorities, suoh 
as, (Brih, Up.) "Not this, not that," 
(Tait. Up.) “ That from whioh words 
turn baok," (Kena Up.) “It is different 
from what is known and what is un- 
known,” (B. Oita) "It is neither being 
nor non- being” (that is, has no name 
and form: nor is like the horn of a hare). 
If the Being is said to be uncon- 
ditioned (that is, devoid of all limita- 
tions,) those that have become one with 
Being during sleep and (periodical) 
dissolution cannot come baok from that 
state of sleep or dissolution. It would 
also be possible for those who havo 
realised Brahman, to come back (into 
the Vyavahario world). For there 
would be no cause inherent in Brah- 
man* In the absence of Agnana (igno 
ranee) to be burnt up, Gnana (true 
knowledge) would serve no purpose* 
The name Prana is applied to that Be- 
ing which is conditioned by potential 
cause (ignorance). All Srutis (Vedic 
texts) describe Brahman as the cause 
(of the universe), (that is to say, all 
Srutis which have to teach men, use 
Adhyaropa or superimposition of the 
universe on Brahman). (Mundaka Up.) 
says that "as superior to the Great is 
indestructible Prakriti" and "(Brah- 
man) pervades everything internal and 
external and is unborn”, (Tait. Up.) 
says " that from which words turn 
back ” and (Brih. Up.) 11 not 
this, not that.” All these describe 
Brahman as unconditioned. (That 
is, they use Apavada and get rid of 
Adhyaropa or the superimposition of 
the world on Brahman.) That state in 
whioh there is no seed of ignorance is 
also known by the name of Pragna, 
who is also described as the Fourth 
from the point of view of Absolute 
Reality in the next Sloka. (Really in 


sleep there is no state of ignoranoe) 
but a man after waking says, "I knew 
nothing in sleep”, and thus the one ex- 
perienoer of the three states, resides in 
a threefold way (that is, as Viswa, 
Taijasa and Pragna) in one body. 

Gaudapada’s Karika 
Viswa always experiences gross 
objects. Taijasa * experiences the 
subtle objects ; Pragna experiences 
Bliss. Thus, know that the expe- 
rience is threefold. (3). 

The gross satisfies Viswa; the 
subtle, Taijasa ; and bliss, Pragna. 
Thus know that satisfaction is 
threefold. (4) 

Sankara's Commentary 

The explanation of those two Slokas 
has been given above. 

Gaudapada's Karika 
He who knows what are spoken 
of as objects of experience (or enjoy- 
ment) and the experiencer (or en- 
joyer) in the three states (waking, 
dream and sleep), though experien- 
cing them both, is not affected by 
them. (5) 

Sankara's Commentary 
The object of experience in the three 
states of waking (dream and sleep), 
either gross, subtle or bliss, is the same 
but appears in a threefold aspect. Also, 
the experioncor as Viswa, or Taijasa or 
Pragna is ono and the same. The unity 
of consciousness is established from the 
cognition “ That I am,” and from the 
cogniser (either as Viswa, or Taijasa or 
Pragna) being the same. He who 
knows that both the object and oogni- 
ser, though appearing as diverse (the 
one as gross, subtle and the other as 
Viswa, &o.) are both one, may enjoy the 
objeots but will not be affected by their 
faults. This is so because the object 
of experience (enjoyment) can be ex- 
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perienoed by one experiences (enjoyer 
or subject). He to whom anything is 
an object of enjoyment is not subject 
to any mod ideation such as increase or 
decrease, just as fire is neither in- 
creased nor decreased by the fuel it may 
burn, 

Gaudapada’s Karika 

The truth is that all beings arise 
from ‘ Sat * (being or be-ness in an 
unmanifested form). Purusha in 
the form of Prana generates every- 
thing by sending forth numerous 
(and different) rays of conscious- 
ness. (6) 

Sankaras Commentary 

From antecedent be-ness arise all 
beings provided with Avidya-croatod 
names and forms, and Viswa, Taijasa 
and Pragna differentiated through 
Maya. It is said (in one of the fol- 
lowing Karikas) that a barren woman's 
ohild is born neither in roality 
nor through Maya. If (existent) 
things can come out of non-being 
(non- be ness), Brahman would become 
unfit for experience and would become 
void (Sunya), as there would bo no way 
of apprehending it. The rope on which 
is superimposed, through ignorance, 
the snake, having tho seed of Maya, i3 
the real basis for this act of super- 
imposition. Tho snake in the rope, tho 
water in the mirage &c., arc nowhere and 
never seen without a real basis for the 
superimposition (that is, tho rope and 
the sandy desert respectively). Just as 
before the birth of (the idea of) the snake 
in the rope, snake is innate in the rope, 
bo all beings, prior to birth, remain in 
Being (Be-ness) in tho form of causal 
Prana. (Mundaka Up.) says, “ Before 
(creation) all this was Atman only”. 
Prana generates everything. Bays of 
consciousness originate from Purusha 


of the nature of consciousness, just as 
light rays come from the sun. 

Centres of oonsoiousness are repre- 
sented in the various bodies of deities, 
men and lower animals, being differen- 
tiated in each body as Viswa, Taijasa 
and Pragna, just like the reflections of 
tho sun seen in (different) sheets of 
water. Purusha in the form of oausal 
Prana, gives rise to objects (inanimate) 
different from the living beings. Just 
as the sparks from a fire or reflections 
of sun in water (are not different from 
fire or sun respectively), the Jivas and 
other objects are not different from 
Purusha of the nature of conscious- 
ness. (Mundaka Up.) compares this 
to “ tho spider’s web which is spun 
from the body of the spider and again 
withdrawn into it ” and to "the sparks 
given off from a fire.” 

Gaudapada's Karika 

Those who think (the world to 
be) created, attribute the creation 
to the glory (of Iswara). Others 
say that the creation (of the uni- 
verse) is similar to the formation 
(of the universe) in dreams and in 
illusion (Maya). (7) 

Sankara's Commentary 

Those who think of creation think 
that it is tho expansive work of Iswara. 
The meaning is that those who (enquire 
into) tho Beality do not care to go into 
the question of creation. (Brih Up.) 
says, 11 Indra appears to be manifold by 
his Mayio powers.” A juggler throws 
up a rope into the sky, arms himself! 
gets up (the ladder), disappears from 
view, makes it appear that a battle is 
occurring there, comes down to the 
earth in various pieces and gets up 
whole. In those who witness this 
illusion there arises no desire to get to 
know the meaning of this illusion and 
its effeots. Thus the appearance of 
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sleep, dream (and waking) is like the 
throwing up of the rope-ladder by the 
juggler. The appearance of Fragna, 
Taijasa (and Viswa) is like the juggler 
going up the ladder* The real juggler, 
different from the ladder and its 
olimber, stands firmly on the ground 
but makes himself invisible through 
the power of his Maya. Similarly, 
he who is known as the Fourth 
(Turiya) is the only true Keality* 
Therefore, earnest enquirers into 
Brahman (Mumukshus) are desirous of 
pursuing their studies (enquiries) into 
the nature of Brahman and do not care 
to enter into the useless question of 
creation. The reference to the simila- 
rity of creation to dreams and illusion, 
is to show that the fabrications (about 
creation) are made by enquirers into 
creation. The moaning is that creation 
is on all fours with dreams and illusion. 

Gaudapadas Karika 
Those who believe in the reality 
of creation say that it depends on 
the will of God (Iswara), while 
those who rely on time say that all 
things arise from time, (8) 
Sankara's Commentary 
The Lord’s determinations always 
come to pass. Therefore, His desire, 
that is, His determination ' alone 


gives rise to all objects such as pots, 
etc. Nothing can be formed opart from 
His desire. Others say that (since 
time is indestructible) all creation 
comes from time. 

Gaudapada's Karika 
Others say that the Lord created 
everything for His own enjoyment. 
Others again think that creation is 
all a matter of sport. Others again 
say that it is the nature of Iswara 
to create (and therefore does so), 
since there can be no desire to one 
whose every desire has been satis- 
fied. (9) 

Sankaras Commentary 
Others think that croation is either for 
the enjoymont or diversion of Iswara. 
To point out the faults in those viows, 
it is said that it is in the nature of the 
Lord to create. Or it may be that this 
opinion is intended to demolish all the 
previously mentioned views. Where 
can there be any desire to an “ Apta- 
kama ” (that is, one whoso every desire 
has been satisfied) ? It is not possible 
to assign any reason other than ignor- 
ance (Avidya), whoso nature it is to 
show the illusive appearance of the 
snake, etc. in rope, etc. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Key to Theosophy : By II. P. 
Blavatsky. Published by The Theosophy 
Company (India) Ltd * , 51, Esplanade 
Bead Bombay. Pages 257 . Price Be. 1. 

The first edition of this book came 
out as early as 1889. Since the 
death of the author, however, additions 
and alterations began to be made till 
1920, when the Los Angeles Lodge suc- 
ceeded in bringing out an edition 
which was a verbatim reprint of the 
original. The present volume is a 


cheap and bandy reprint of the Los 
Angeles edition. The broad outlines of 
Thoosophy are presented in this book 
in the form of roplies given to ques- 
tions and objections raised by the 
average Western enquirer. From the 
very beginning the vital distinction is 
brought out between Theosophy whoso 
aim is the acquisition of Divine Know- 
ledge and the Theosophical Society 
whish consists of members trying 
to work up to, and for the props- 
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gation of, this Ideal, 11 with tremendous 
odds against it.” The reasons for the 
“odds” which the T. S. has had to face, 
are not far to seek ; for even in the 
present volume, whole chapters are 
sometimes devoted to exposing the 
hollowness of the thoories and practices 
of spiritualists and of Church and State 
Christianity and other similar organi- 
sations. Tho discussions of topics like 
“ prayer”, God's ” mercy” and “ Re- 
incarnation” contain valuable hints for 
sincere and open-minded people aspir- 
ing after a higher life, whilo those who 
fanatically cling to thoir dogmas, 
reason or no reason, but at the same 
time are bent upon vilifying and sub- 
verting other people’s beliofs by ad- 
vancing logic and reason, will indeed 
find that they are kicking “ against the 
pricks.” J3ut when post- mortem states 
are described and tho period between 


two ” incarnations” is, for instance, 
declared to bo about ten to fifteen cen- 
turies, Theosophy too is stepping into 
uncertain ground and presenting to 
us statements and theories which we 
are unable normally to vorify sub- 
jectively, much loss demonstrate 
objectively. Tho Esoteric Section, too, 
with its walls almost shutting one out 
and admitting one only on “vows of 
secrecy” might prove a little discon- 
certing if it does not actually smell of 
mysteries. Those, however, cannot 
detract from tho vigour with which the 
author has presented tho idoals of an 
international organisation keeping wis* 
dom as its goal, truth a3 its motto, and 
service of humanity as one of its moans. 
Wo heartily thank tho publishers for 
bringing out this authentic edition of a 
work on Theosophy from tho pen of the 
originator herself. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


Famine in Tangail 

The public is aware of tho terrible 
floods that devastated last year several 
districts of Bengal and Assam. Tho 
Ramakrishna Mission organised relief 
work in three districts— Pabna, Dacca 
and Mymenaing, covering as much 
area as it3 funds would allow, and 
opened a number of centres for the dis- 
tribution of foodstuffs, clothes, etc. 

Owing to our very limited funds we 
were compelled to leave untouched 
vast areas that were severely affected. 
One of these was in the Tangail sub- 
division of tho Mymensing district, 
from which piteous cries for help have 
reached us. A preliminary inspection 
has shown that owing to the after- 
effects of the floods a large number of 
villages are faced with starvation. Con- 
sidering immediate relief necessary we 
have deputed our workors to start the 
work. The following extract from 
their letter tells the sad tale : 

We have inspected Birpusa, Karatia 
and twenty other villages. No family 
in these parts could harvest a handful 
of paddy. Everything was washed 
away by the floods. The labourers are 


out of work, and sitting idlo. What 
little work they got in the fields has 
stopped for want of rain. The condition 
of the middle classes is worse. Those 
who have land have got a little lentil 
out of it, and are subsisting on boiled 
lentil and gourd, others on boiled rice 
particles ami gourd. Fortunately there 
was a good crop of gourds this year, 
and this has sustained the poople so 
long. But owing to the want of rain 
gourds aro getting scarce, with the 
result that the situation is becoming 
graver every day. Unless it rains soon, 
wheat, barley and other winter crops 
will be utterly ruined. One shudders 
to think what the condition of the 
people will bo then. If it rains, the 
relief work will have to be continued 
up to tho middle of April. It is 
bitterly cold in these parts, but people 
have only tattered clothes on, and have 
nothing to cover their backs. ** 

We have started a relief centre at 
Tangail, from which the first distri- 
bution of rice took place on the 27th 
January. It is estimated that about 
45maunds of rioe will be required 
per week in this area. We hare 
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embarked on this arduous task relying 
on the generosity of the public. Though 
the balance of our Provident Relief 
Fund is very small, yet we feel that 
those thousands of starving men, women 
and children must be saved. In the 
name of suffering humanity we appeal 
to our kind-hearted oountrymen to 
help us promptly with funds. Contri- 
butions, however small, will be thank- 
fully received and acknowledged at 
the following addresses : — 

(1) The President, Ramakrishna Mis- 
sion, Belur Math, Dt* Howrah. 

(2) The Manager, Advaita Ashrama, 
4, Wellington Lane, Calcutta. 

(3) The Manager, Udbodhan Office, 
1, Mukhorji Lane, Baghbazar, Calcutta. 

Sd. SUDDHANANDA, 
Secretary , Ramakrishna Mission . 

R. K- Ashram, Khar, Bombay 

The report of the Khar Ashram for 
the period 1928-30 shows that definite 
improvements have boen effected in the 
various departments of its work. The 
Ashram authorities have purchased 
more land and erected buildings to 
accommodate the Public Free Reading 
Library and the Charitable Disponsary. 
The popularisation of the principles of 
universal religion was steadily carried 
on by the Swamis as usual, through 
classes and public lectures in tho Ash- 
rama and in various parts of the city as 
well as in the outlying distiicts. 
Wherever and whenever suitable, tho 
preaching was conducted in Hindi and 
Marathi for the benefit of the masses. 
In 1928, when Guzarat was stricken 
with heavy floods, tho Ashram threw 
itself vigorously into relief work and 
constructed about a thousand C. 1. 
sheet houses for the helpless and home- 
less at a cost of more than Rs. 60,000. 
For the Assam Flood Relief and the 
Pegu Earthquake Relief, the Bombay 
Ashram rendered valuable assistance 
by collecting and remitting substantial 
Bums of money. Immediately after tho 
heavy floods in Sind which were follow- 
ed by the looting of Hindu houses by 
ruffians, the Ashram authorities carried 
on relief work in the affected areas for 
three months. 


R. K. Mission Sevashram, 
Lucknow 

The report of the Sevashram for the 
period 1929-30 shows that 47,955 
patients were treated in all as against 
18,305 during the two previous years 
together. The Hemanta Sevasadan or 
indoor section which has provision for 
two beds, had 13 admissions, of which 
8 were cured and discharged. Mone- 
tary relief was given to deserving 
widows, orphans and invalids, the total 
amount spent under this head coming 
to Rs. 688-5-0. About Rs. 100 was 
devoted for temporary relief in tho 
shape of food, travelling or funeral ex- 
penses, etc., in cases of emorgency. Tho 
Sovashram runs a Night School whoro 
about 70 children belonging to tho 
labouring classes are taught free. Dur- 
ing the period under report, the Ashram 
was also ablo to supply accommodation, 
food, school fees, etc., to five poor but 
intelligent students. A library and froo 
Reading Room are attached to the 
institution. 

Birthday Anniversary of 
Swami Vivekananda 

The 70th birthday anniversary of 
Swami Vivekananda was celebrated 
with due solemnity on Sunday the 7t»h 
February at Sri Ramakrishna Math, 
Mylaporo, Madras. The function began 
with Bhajana and devotional muBio 
in tho Ashram Hall which was special- 
ly decorated for the occasion and whoro 
a large size photo of the Swami was 
kept on a platform adorned with ferns 
and flowers. In tho noon about 2000 
Daridranarayanas were fed at the 
Students’ Homo promises while in tho 
Math nearly 200 devotees parttook of 
Prasadam. After a Uarikathakala- 
kshopim by M. R. Ry. Murthi Kao 
Bhagavathar Avl on tho Depressed Class 
Saint Nanda, a public meeting took 
place in the evening undor the presi- 
dentship of Sir Alladi Krishnaswami 
Aiyar, B.A., B.L., Advocate Genoral of 
Madras. Mr. R. Ramakrishnan, M. A. 
spoke in Tamil, while Mr. R. Vaithia- 
nathaswami, M. A., D. So. Reader in 
Mathematics, Madras University, and 
Swami Dayananda who has recently 
returned from America after six yews 
of preaohing in that country, spoke m 
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English on the Life and teachings 
of Bwaml Vivekananda. With the pre- 
sident's oonoluding remarks and the 
distribution of Prasadam the funotion 
oame to a olose. 

Vivekananda Anniversary at 
Mangalore 

The 70th Birthday Anniversary of 
Shrimat Swami Yivekananda was 
publicly celebrated at Mangalore 
(South Kanara Dt.) under the auspices 
of the local Vivekananda Society on 
30th and 31st January ’32. On the 
30th there was Bhajan and Kirtan 
from 7-30 to 9 A.M. and a Pravaohan 
on the Bhagavad Goeta by Shrijut B. 
Aohyuta Baliga, B.A., L.T., from 9 to 
10 30 A.M., followed by Pooja at 11 A.M. 
In the evening there was distribution 
of rice to Daridranarayanas. On the 
evening of the 3 1st a public meeting 
was held in the hall of the Canara 
High School, presided over by Sjt. A. 
Shrinivasa Pai, B.A., B L. Mr. Pai, 
who had the good fortune to meet the 
Swamiji at Madras both before and 
after the latter’s visit to America in 
1893, related some very interesting 
reminiscences of the groat patriot -saint. 
Other speakers at the meeting were 
Messrs. B. Acliyutha Baliga, B. Ptm- 
darika Baliga, M. S. Ekambara Rao, 
B.A., L.T., and Prof. K. P. G. Monou, 
who dwelt on the various aspects of the 
wonderful personality of the Swami 
and his message to India and the world. 

Birthday Anniversary of 
The Holy Mother 

The Ramakrishna Mission Society, 
Rangoon, observed the birthday anni- 
versary of the Holy Mother by holding 
a public meeting for the ladies only, on 


Sunday the 17th January, 1932, when 
over five hundred ladies representing 
all the Indian Communities in Rangoon 
gathered in the looal Arya Samaj Hall 
to pay their homage to the memory of 
one in whom the ideal of Indian woman« 
hood has found its best expression* 
Srimati Sushila Das, wife of Mr* Justice 
J. R. Das, presided. The prceeedings 
opened with a Bengali song after which 
the president briefly narrated the life 
of the Holy Mother and the noble ideal 
of womanhood Bhe lived up to. Mrs. 
Pritilata Basak B. A. f in a thoughtful 
paper in Bengali touched ou the vari- 
ous aspects of her life. Mrs. Binapani 
Choudhury, B. A., read an interesting 
paper in English elaborating the 
message of the Holy Mother. Mrs. 
Padmabati Takur B. A., speaking in 
Hindi, paid a glowing tribute to the 
lofty ideals of her life and Mrs. Mani 
Gouri Desai did the same in Gujrati. 
Sister Nagainmal expounded the Mes- 
sage of the Holy Mother in Tamil and 
Miss Parimal Bose, the last speaker, 
in a short paper in Bengali brought 
out the salient features cf the Holy 
Mother’s life. There was a gabra 
dance and music by the little girls of 
the Gujrati National School, aud the 
girls of the Sarada Sadan (School) 
eutortainod the audience with their 
sweet songs and music. The function 
lasted for thre9 hours and was highly 
appreciated. Oranges wore distributed 
at the close of tho meeting. 

Sri Ramabrishna’s Birthday 

The 97ch birthday anniversary of 
Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna will be 
celebrated at Sri Ramakrishna Math, 
Madras on Sunday the 13th of March. 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA CENTENARY BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION 

SOME SUGGESTIONS 


A devotee sends us the following suggestions for the celebration of Bhagavan 
Sri Bamakrisbna’s Centenary which comes oil in 1935 : 

Parti 

(a) In the hallowed name of Sri Ramakrishna on the Centenary Day, a 
message of love, greeting and blessing will be issued by the President of the Rama- 
krishna Math and Mission, in all languages * nd distributed m India and abroad. 
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(6) An attempt; will be made to bring out a Centenary Memorial Publi. 
oation bearing on the life and teachings of Sri Bamakrishna and containing also 
oritioisms and appreciations of his message and mission. Eminent scholars and 
writers of every oountry will be approached for their contributions. 

(o) A Centenary Memorial Album will be issued, consisting of pictures 
of Sri Bamakrishna and his disciples, of Swami Vivekananda and other senior 
monks of the Order, and of all Ashramas and other centres of activities of the 
Mission, with brief notes explaining each picture. 

(d) To have specially designed Memorial Medals, Lockets, Pictures, eto., 
to commemorate the Centenary. 

Part II 

(a) To hold a Convention of the monks of the Bamakrishna Order and 
of the lay members, friends and sympathisers of the Bamakrishna Mission. 

(b) To hold, along with (a), a Conference of representative Sadhus, 
Sannyasins, Bbikshus, Fakirs, etc. 

(c) To hold an exhibition of all religious arts, relics, images, symbols, 
scriptures and manuscripts, representing the various faiths. 

Part III 

{a) To take any further measures to push on the work of the Memorial 
Temple, the foundation stone of which was laid by His Holiness Swami Shiva- 
nandaji in 1929. 

( b ) To prepare for the consideration, criticism and approval of tho Con- 
vention and Conference, mentioned in Part II (a) and (bj, a comprehensive 
scheme for the study of comparative religions and philosophy in a sympathetic 
spirit of mutual understanding, holp and assimilation. 

Note 

1. A Centenary Celebration Committee will be appointed with powers to 
add to their number and to appoint sub-commit bees for special work. 

2. The Centenary Celebration Committee will undertake the publication 
of all books, albums, pictures, etc., from its own resources. No particular 
Ashrama or Centro will have any right in the publication or any share of the 
profits The entire proceods from all tho various sources will bo ear-marked for 
any one or more of tho following purposes, as will bo docidod by tho Centenary 
Celebration Committee 

(a) A special training centre for tho Sannyasins of tho Bamakrishna 
Mission to bo opened at any suitable place — Belur or Benares, for example. 

(b) Maintenance of invalidated Sadlius of tho Mission. 

(c) Establishment of a Bosoarch Library at the Belur Math or at any 
other suitable place. 

(d) Any other similar purpose of general utility. 

3. On a convenient day after thejacfcual Tithi Puja, the Centenary Celebra- 
tions would begin, and might extend from a fortnight to a month. 

4. The celebrations including the Convention, Exhibition, etc., to be held 
at Belur, Dakshineswar, Benares or any other suitable place, as may be fixed by 
the Centenary Celobration Committee. 

5. The Convention, Exhibition, eto., though possessing enormous educative 
value, will have to be supplemented by a permanent attempt to give practical 
shape to the ideas and ideals of the Bamakrishna Mission. Hence the idea of a 
scheme for a study of Comparative Beligion and Philosophy. A comparative study 
and sympathetic understanding of other religions alone will pave the way for love 
and harmony in tho world. 

6. No religious body can enter into this scheme unless it subscribes to the 
central creed of harmony of all religions and aoceptanoe of each as equally 
valid and true for its respective followers. Such religious bodies as enter will also 
solemnly vow to avoid in thought, word and deed, all hatred, jealousy, w 
toler .nce or abuse of other creeds and faiths. 

Criticisms and further suggestions are invited . 




11 Lofc the lion of Vedanfca roar " 

Lot me tell you, strength is what wo want, and the first stop in getting 
strength is to uphold the Upanishads and believe that " I am the Atman'*. 

—Swami Vivekananda 
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PRAYER 

surest swt w i 

^ *rraifojr#er <pt i 
wm errc fastis qfanfoerq ii 
gnndta grgrarc ^ i 

H foyrtfr 5T*r> :w: n 

0 Lord, salutations to Thee ; salutations to Me ; salutations 
to both Thee and Me. For I am verily Thyself and Thou verily 
Myself. Nay, Thou art the whole world, the moving and the non- 
moving. 

Myself and everything else are creations of Thy Maya. 0, 
Thou sou! of the world, everything is created by Thee and is 
reflected in Thee. 

Thou art beyond the gunas, the abode of the gunas, the self 
of the gunas, salutations to Thee. Thou art glory unthinkable, 
and consciousness pure ; salutations unto Thee. 


Skandapubana, 


AS THE CLIMATE SO THE CROP 


^NDIANS of all shades of opinion 
are at present decided on the 
form of governmont that their country 
should have in the future. In spite of 
the epitaphs on democracy sung by 
some political philosophers, Indians 
along with many other nations who 
have laboured for centuries past under 
autocratic rule, sometimes benevolent 
and sometimes not, are bent upon hav- 
ing for their country a form of govern- 
ment that is wholly responsible to the 
people at large and whose policy could 
be directly influenced by popular 
opinion. It is therefore interesting at 
this stage of our country's history to 
make some reflections on the working 
of those moral principles which alone 
form the fertile soil on which demo- 
cratic institutions can grow and come 
to their fruition. For the system of 
government prevailing in any country 
is ultimately based upon the socio- 
religious ideals of its people, and 
democracy is no exception to this 
general rule. 

Among the modern political institu- 
tions, the system of democratic govern- 
ment stands in striking contrast to the 
various political experiments carried 
on by human societies in the past. 
Some of its principles, it is true, were 
known to the ancients both in the 
East and the West, but the social 
ideals prevailing in those times, how- 
ever, stood in the way of their receiv- 
ing such wide application as at the 
present day. The Greek and the Boman 
systems of governmont are ofton point- 
ed out as parallel achievements of the 
ancients, but this idea is falsified when 
we consider the fact that their political 
institutions were olannish organisa- 
tions which, however democratic within 


their sphere, stood injpraotioe as well 
as in theory for the political and 
eoonomio interest of only a very small 
seetion of the vast multitudes in whose 
midst they flourished. The Grecian 
democracies even at their best oould, 
strictly speaking, be termed only oli- 
garchies in which all sooial and politi- 
cal rights were the exolusive monopoly 
of a small section of the inhabitants of 
a city, who were bound together by 
common ties of race, tradition and 
culture. The majority of inhabitants 
consisting of slaves and semi-slavish 
artisans were denied the right of citizen- 
ship and had to labour hard for tha 
benefit of the governing classes without 
even the elementary political privileges 
which a common worker enjoys in a 
modern democracy- So too, the Boman 
republican system, with its citizenship 
chiefly confined to the inhabitants of 
Borne, and its numerous grades of 
slavos and froed men, was only an 
attempt of the people of a single city to 
govern the whole of the Italian penin- 
sula and the provinces that came to be 
conquered later on. 

Modern democratic governments 
differ from those ancient democracies 
in many points of vital importance. 
Except in the caso of some white oolo- 
nies of Africa, they rocogniso, at least 
in theory, that all people born and 
brought up within a particular political 
unit have equal political status. They 
have, therefore, dispensed with the old 
system of graded political rights rang- 
ing between the full citizen at the top 
and the slave at the bottom- Even in 
these countries, unequal political rights, 
without any apologetic professions to 
mask their injustice was the order o 
the day some centuries baok, but wi 
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the progress of time auoh invidious 
distinctions have fast disappeared, as 
if there was some unoongenial idea in 
the moral environment rendering the 
atmosphere too warm for aristocratic 
pride to thrive. No doubt, the promo- 
tion of popular rights largely owes ita 
immediate incentives to the political 
and economic forces operating in the 
social life of Europe; but even in the 
presence of these incentives democratic 
institutions could not have thrived 
save for a particular moral postulate — 
we mean the idea of the brotherhood 
of man— that received increasing recog- 
nition in European societies. The 
influence of this moral postulate on 
their growth has been like that of a 
congenial climate, in whose absence a 
particular crop will never grow well, 
however fertile the soil may bo and 
however hard the farmer may work. 

The source from which Europe 
derived the sublime moral ideal is 
evidently the gospel of Christ. The 
message of this holy Man of Galilee, 
with its conception of the Kingdom of 
God on earth and the equality of all 
men in the eyes of a paternal Creator, 
introduced a new social ideal unknown 
to pre-Christian Europe. The Greek 
and the Roman societies were based on 
a frank and unblushing recognition of 
the right of the few to govern and pro- 
fit by the toil of the many, who had no 
better status than beasts in the eyes of 
law. Indeed they recognised the equa- 
lity of all, the rich and the poor alike, 
in the narrow circle that possessed the 
right of citizenship, but such right was 
a privilege which the majority of peo- 
ple living in the city did not enjoy* 
Like the moderns, they believed that 
popular government could succeed only 
in proportion to the decency of the 
standard of living maintained by a peo- 
ple and the leisure and facilities they 
got for imbibing the best form of cul- 


ture prevailing in the land. Slavery 
was therefore considered a necessary 
pre-requisite of democracy, since cheap 
slave labour relieved the citizens from 
the worry of the food problem and 
gave them the leisure they required for 
intellectual and administrative pur- 
suits. lienee even Aristotle, one of the 
best thinkers and philosophers of the 
ancient world believed that no demo- 
cracy could flourish without slavery, 
and unhesitatingly advocated the cause 
of that institution. The Greeks and 
the Romans therefore accepted the 
morality of slavery as a proved fact, 
and we never come across any signs of 
revolt against the institution, any in- 
tellectual and moral questionings of 
its principles, among the power-holding 
classes, of the time. This was so, be- 
cause there was nothing in the prevail- 
ing conception of God and man’s rela- 
tionship with Him that stood in con- 
flict with the existing pracfcioe and 
urged the power-holding classes on to 
bring about a social order based on 
more equitable principles. Just as the 
majority of men, including some of 
the wisest and the most liberal-minded 
among them, feel no pangs of consci- 
ence for the sort of treatment that man 
gives to brute creations, even so in the 
ancient world the power-holding 
classes felt no scruplo3 in retaining a 
position of advantage, which meant the 
suppression of the liberty of the vast 
majority of their fellows. It was the 
gospel of Christ that introduced the 
new system of ethics, which gradually 
educated the people of Europe into a 
higher sense of justice and made the 
power- holding classes reconoile them- 
selves to a social order in which, at 
least in theory, they share power with 
the masses of the people, and which 
recognises equality of opportunity for 
all, whether high-born or low-born. In 
fact, the appeal of primitive Chris- 
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tianity to the people of Europe lay 
chiefly in the promise of the Kingdom 
of God on earth— a promise which 
coincided with the innermost longings 
of the vast slave populations that labour- 
ed under aristooratic tyranny. But even 
after Europe formally adopted the reli- 
gion of Christ, the power- holding classes 
did not all of a sudden recognise the 
claims of the masses to oqual rights, 
not to speak of surrendering their un- 
just privileges. All through the dreary 
period of mediaeval history, the feudal 
barons, and later on autocratic kings, 
continued to prey upon the masses and 
make their lives as miserable as ever 
before. Even with regard to the Christs 
teachings, the ascetic and purely devo- 
tional aspects of it received # greater 
emphasis in the early times than their 
ethical implications. But the idea that 
all men are equal in the eyes of God 
remained in the air as if quiescent for 
the time being, and its faint articula- 
tions were at times audible in spite of 
the heavy muillo of mediaeval priest- 
craft and statecraft, in the motto of the 
social idealists of the day : 

When Adam delved and Eve span 
Where was then the gentleman ? 

The translation and printing of the 
Bible gave the people a direct access to 
the gospel of Christ and the principles 
of social ethics that wore implied thoro- 
in. The dissemination of these ethical 
dootrines had a two-fold effect on the 
moral conscience of Europe. In the 
first place, it gave the people a new 
courage of conviction, and added a moral 
incentive, besides the pinch of oppres- 
sion and poverty, to agitate for esta- 
blishing a social order based on higher 
principles of justioe and equity* In the 
second place, by educating the cons- 
cienoe of the power-holding classes it 
undermined their faith in the justioe of 
their olaims, and made them more and 
more apologetic with reference to their 


position of privilege and authority. 
The more cultured and idealistio among 
them began to espouse the cause of the 
people and lead them in their struggle 
for equal rights and opportunities. With 
a guilty consoienee, the power- holding 
classes gradually became half-hearted in 
their resistance of the popular demands. 
In many countries t they could have, 
with their undisputed control of 
the military and eoonomio resources, 
easily suppressed the popular move- 
ments that gradually grew in strength, 
but the growth of altruistio ideas 
made them rather yield than resist. 
In other countries where the ecclesi- 
astical side of religion received 
greater emphasis than the ethical, the 
ground was not so much prepared 
for these popular institutions, and 
they could therefore come into force 
only with more or loss violent efforts. 
Democratic institutions are often with 
groat truth criticised for their hypo- 
critical professions by socialistic think- 
ers who plead for a social machinery 
that would make the admission of com- 
mon men to equal opportunities in life 
more real than theoretical* But even 
in the socialistic schemes, the pio-sup- 
position, it must bo remembered, is the 
same ethical ideal. Many socialists 
have found in Christ the first preaoher 
of a great social revolution. 

\n making this generalisation it 
should not be understood that wo are 
espousing the cause of any organised 
religion. Whether in the East or in 
the West, organised religion has often 
sided with the powers that be in prey- 
ing upon the wealth and liberties of 
common men. The worst instance was 
in Russia, where religion became the 
instrument of the Czars, and had there- 
fore to bo abolished by the post-revo- 
lutionary government which professe 
to stand for popular interests. Bnt 
the misdeeds of Churches and priests 
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cannot however oast their slur on the 
pure gospel of Christ, which has been 
the souroe of the entire body of altru- 
istic ideas m the countries of Europe, 
whether they profess at present to fol- 
low his teachings or not. 

In the same way, we must make it 
plain that when we speak of Europe 
recognising the brotherhood of man, wo 
do not mean that the people there have 
created an ideal society or have over- 
come the barriers that separate man 
from brother man* The increasing 
popularity of socialism and the unslack- 
ened rigors of the colour-bar show the 
opposite of it. But in spite of those 
glaring defects there are certain points 
of marked advanoe in the sense of social 
justice prevailing in modern democra- 
tic countries. Even theoretical recog- 
nition of equality of status and rights 
of citizenship for the rich and the poor 
alike indicates a decidedly higher 
standard of communal conscience. 
That this recognition is not pure hypo- 
crisy may be inferred from the fact 
that many of the best thinkers of 
the day are giving their serious 
attention for solving the problem of 
disparity between democracy in theory 
and democracy in practice, and that 
movements on socialistic lines have 
already been launched for giving the 
masses the substance in place of the 
shadow of power. The question of 
colour- bar and the problem of imperia- 
lism show that even this theoretical 
recognition of others’ rights and dig- 
nity has not extended beyond the con- 
fines of the nation and the country, but 
it is significant, however, that even 
their supporters are becoming more 
apologetic in their tone and seek shelter 
for their selfish designs under high- 
sounding humanistic principles. Even 
hypocrisy has a brighter side, for men 
are driven to it with reference to a 
principle only when the moral con- 


science of society has banned it as 
improper, and its open practice is there- 
fore regarded to be detrimental to 
ones prestige. Hence the deficiencies 
and short- comings of Western demo- 
cracies cannot be brought against the 
general statement that we make with 
regard to the ethical background of 
democratic systems. The statement 
is that demooraoy ean neither thrive 
nor successfully be worked out in a 
country unless the people there recog- 
nise the eligibility of all individuals 
to equal rights and opportunities in 
life, and that such an attitude of mind 
cannot be created in the minds of the 
people at large, and especially of the 
power- holding classes, by any foroe 
other than altruistic teachings having 
their basis in a spiritual message. 

In this connection it is interesting 
to consider why India, in spite of the 
proverbial spirituality of its people, 
was not destined by Providence to be 
the nursery of democratic institutions. 
Indeed she had the germs of demooraoy 
in her village government, but they 
could not develop into full fledged 
democratic institutions due to the in- 
fluence of certain defective social ideals. 
If we closely examine the working of 
our religion in society, we shall find 
that many of its great teachings have 
hitherto been applied more with regard 
to the life of individuals than to the 
collective life of the nation. Indeed 
the Varnashrama system tried to ele- 
vate individual duty into a form of 
social worship of the Divine Being, and 
thus sought to introduce the spirit of 
high idealism into the conduct of men 
in the discharge of thciir duties, both 
private as well as public. The sorip- 
tures of Hinduism proclaim many 
other great spiritual truths, the appli- 
cation of which was confined mostly to 
the lives of individuals and not extend- 
ed to the working of the sooial orga- 
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nism. Among these, the one which is 
perhaps the most important and the 
most relevant with regard to the ques- 
tion we are at present discussing, is the 
dootrineof the divinity of man. No 
religion has preached this doctrine with 
so much emphasis as the Hindu religion, 
but no people have so miserably failed 
to apply this to their collective life as 
the Hindus. An ideal like this, it is 
true, can be perfectly exemplified only 
in the life of a few chosen individuals, 
but however imperfect its realisation 
may be in the life of a community, an 
earnest attempt in that direction, how- 
ever modest, is sure to raise the whole 
society to a high ethical level* But in 
India, to the nation’s great misfortune, 
no attempt was made in the past to 
preach a system of social ethics based 
on this groat doctrine. The doctrine of 
man’s inherent divinity has much 
greater possibilities than the corres- 
ponding Christian doctrine of the 
brotherhood of man, as a central basis 
for a social system affording equal 
rights and opportunities for all indivi- 
duals. But while in the case of Chris- 
tian Europe attempts were made to 
make the ideal practical in the life of 
sooiety, in India the great spiritual 
truths were confined to the books and 
to the lives of a few saintly individuals. 
The result was that the Indian system 
of social ethics did not even theoreti- 
cally recognise the claim of all to equal 
rights and opportunities in life and 
thus failed to promote that atmosphere 
in society in which alone democratic 
institutions can grow and flourish. 

More than that, the conditions of 
Booiety as it was organised in the past 
were in certain respects positively ad- 
verse to the growth of democratic in- 
stitutions. If Yarnashrama ennobled 
men’s outlook on duty, it did in equal 
measure pave the way for the system 
of oaste exclusiveness and of unequal 


rights and opportunities for the indivi- 
duals that entered into its social scheme. 
The doctrine of Adhikarivada, however 
admirable when eorreotly interpreted, 
provided the higher castes with con- 
venient arguments to discourage the 
growth of popular ambitions and with 
an effective means to guard themselves 
against all possible revolts on the part 
of the people. The doctrine of Karma 
too was offcon misinterpreted and turn- 
ed into a justification for maintaining 
the invidious distinctions of oaste with 
unequal distribution of rights and pri- 
vileges. It was argued that if a man’s 
birth in a particular caste was deter- 
mined by his Karma, it was perfectly 
just that he should derive the rights and 
disabilities pertaining to his caste as re- 
ward or punishment for his previous 
actions. Again, since the scriptures 
have allotted different duties to 
different castes, it will be a sin both 
on the part of the individual to 
break the law by aspiring to a posi- 
tion beyond the scope of his caste 
and on the part of others to assist 
him in such an unholy enterprise. The 
cumulative effects of such views was 
that unlike in European society, the 
privileged classes felt no doubt 
regarding the righteousness of their 
cause and the unprivileged section 
felt no inducement to claim their just 
rights and liberties. Henoe, in the 
absence of a tendency towards social 
equality, democratic institutions which 
necessarily imply equal political 
rights, could not originate in anoient 
India. 

In modern times, young India is 
eagerly awaiting the day when a pure- 
ly democratic government will be 
established in the oountry. But if 
democracy is to become practical poli- 
tics, we must work out the Upani- 
shadic doctrine of the divinity of man 
in ail its bearings with regard to oar 
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sooial life and evolve a higher sysfcem 
of sooial ethios permitting no unjust 
distribution of rights and privileges. 
Swami Vivekananda has shown all the 
implications of this great doctrine 
with its possibilities in revolutionising 
our oonoeption of sooial ethics and in 


providing new sanctions for individual 
conduct. To* day when India is start- 
ing on what may be called a new ex- 
periment in her political history, she 
cannot afford to forget the teachings of 
the Upanishads and their modern inter- 
pretation by the great Swami. 


THE NECESSITY OF MAYA IN RELIGION 

By Surendranath Mitra, M.A n B. Sc., L . T» 


W|HIS world is not only good, but is 
sf® also evil. It is needless, for the 
purpose of this article, to raise the 
controversy whether the good prepon- 
derates over the evil or the evil over 
the good. Nobody can sincerely deny 
the experience of evils in the world. 
Nor can any one deny the fact that 
every experienced good of our life is 
vitiated by the defect of being ever too 
limited in quantity to give us a full 
satisfaction. There are many goods, 
again, that are of too fleeting a charac- 
ter, and many, too, which, if indulged 
in too long or too much, are followed 
by ennui or consequences positively 
evil. 

To account for these disvalues is a 
supreme and fundamental problem of 
every religious philosophy. With 
reference to theism, which believes in 
a Personal God who is the Creator and 
Sustainer of this universe, the essence 
of the problem may be put in the 
following form : It is absurd to think 
that God who is all-good wills the evils 
in the world ; for this would imply 
that His will is evil- If t He do not 
will them, then He is either unaware 
of them, or cannot undo them. In the 
first alternative, He is not Omniscient ; 
and, in the second, He is too impotent. 

This challenge against theism was 
first thrown in the WeBt, perhaps, by 


Epicurus 1 and, much earlier, in India 
by the Jainas, the Buddhists, and the 
religious philosophers of many other 
schools, and, possibly, by the Gharva- 
kas, too. 

The challenge destroyed in India, 
for ever, the fchoistio doctrine whioh 
held, like the Semitic religions, such 
as Judaism and Christianity, that crea- 
tion had a beginning in time out of a 
causeless will of God.2 Tim destruc- 
tion of this doctrine, known technical* 
ly, in the Nyaya Philosophy, as Ishwa- 
ravada, was due to the incontroverti- 
ble arguments of various philosophical 
systems, such as the Nyaya and the 
several schools of the Vedanta. But 
those philosophies of theism, whioh 

i For the form in which Epicurus stated 
this theological difficulty as to the origin 
of evil, so c. History of the Freedom of 
Thought ; by J.B. Bury ; p. 37, footnote. 

a For example, this doctrine was held by 
the Nakuleesha Pashupata school of theism- 
according to the Sarvadarshana San grab a of 
Madhavaohiirya, who quotes : 

3RT: SRIW5T: Hu3««*R*0=KTC<!JHI‘” 

“ As His conduct is arbitrary and inde- 
pendent of the actions of others, so He is 
called in the Scripture, the cause of all 
causes.” The Buddhaoharita of Ashwa, 
Ghosha (Canto IX verso 53), and the 
Mahabodhljataka (Part V) also refer to this 
doctrine as having been held by some 
thoists. 
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had been free from Ishwaravada, wont 
on developing on the basis of the doc- 
trine of re- birth. It oamo to be uni- 
versally asserted by all schools of reli- 
gious thought that ereatiou had no 
beginning in time — it did not proceed, 
all on a sudden, at a particular time, 
from a whimsical fiat, or arbitrary will 
of God. This beginningless creation is 
caused by beginningless desires rooted 
in a beginningless ignorance of the souls 
about the real essence of their being, 
which is completely free from misery 
or pain* Aocording to the theists, the 
world is created ( i.e, t “produced” accord- 
ing to the evolutionists, or “composed" 
according to the atomists) by God to 
dispense His impartial justice to the 
individual souls according to theii 
actions or desires : as they sow, so they 
reap. Thus, the responsibility for the 
disvalues of creation was shifted from 
God to the shoulders of the individual 
souls that are always free to choose. 
Consistent with His justico, God, by 
His Grace, has also been coasolessly 
granting to all souls, making enough of 
sincere efforts of the right kind, that 
illumination, which, destroying their 
ignorance, immediately emancipates 
them from the round of birth3 and 
deaths, and instills thorn in the essential 
condition of their being, which is per- 
fectly free from pain or suffering. 

Now, this argument, as held by those 
theists who assert the reality of phono* 
mena, is open to the objection that it 
implies a conception of Divine justico 
tainted with the defect of human justice. 
The human judge is obliged to punish 
the criminal because he is unable to 
reform the latter’s eharacter by a mere 
act of will. A judge, potent enough to 

* This freedom of choice or of agency is, 
however, not believed to bo absoluto, b:ing 
partly determined by the history of the souls 
in the: - previous births, the determination 
being sanctioned and willed by God. 


change criminals immediately into good 
citizens by his mere will, can never 
punish them, unless he be cruel, or 
vindictive, or a blind instrument of an 
imperfect law, which gives him no scope 
to exercise his special power of trans- 
forming the characters of criminals. 
The Divine Judge, whoso will ig 
omnipotent, and whose Graoe per- 
fect— who is the author of His own 
law, and who iB all-good — how can 
He, without violating His essential 
character, bring into existenee any 
round-about course at all — what to 
speak of this world of disvalues— for 
establishing souls in the real essence of 
their being ? In other words, the very 
ignorance of souls could not even ger- 
minate in the presence of the eternal 
vigilance of His immediate and perfect 
omniscience — what to talk of its exis- 
tence running parallel to that of suoh 
omniscience. 

There are some schools of theism 
again, such as the Vaishnavite ones, 
which believe that the phenomena are 
the evolution of two special powers 
inherent in God, though dependent on 
Him- Of these, the inanimate world, 
called the Maya-Shakti (not in the 
Advaita-Vedantic sense in which the 
word occurring in the heading of this 
article is to be understood) has the 
potency of deluding the souls, collec- 
tively called the Jiirashakti, about 
their real nature and cause them 
miseries, until and unless they turn 
away from all dosires of worldly enjoy- 
ment and stand in their true relation 
of loyal subjection to God. Just as 
even a speck of dust, which is foreign 
to the natural constitution of the eye, 
rankles in it, so also the attaohment to 
the world which is foreign to the true 
nature of the souls produces miseries. 
When they turn away from worldliness 
and devote themselves, in all humility 
and sincerity, to a whole-hearted wor- 
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ship and servioe of Go3, then only oan 
they be recipients of a Special Divine 
Grace, whioh alone has the power to 
dispel the deluding influenoe of His 
Maya and establish them in their 
natural relation of an intimate and 
inalienable assooiation with Him and 
in the enjoyment of an unmixed eter- 
nal blessedness whioh pertains to the 
very essence of suoh relationship. Maya 
has no power to delude God, her 
Master, on account of a special ins- 
crutable power inherent in Him, such 
as a venom possessed by a snake in its 
mouth cannot poison the snake. 

It is evident that according to this 
argument even the principle of evil 
(Maya) inheres in God. Whether this 
oan alter the character of II is being, or 
not, does not concern us hero. The 
very presence, in the constitution of 
God, of this principle of evil, which can 
and does produce miseries in others, is 
a blot on His perfection. So, these 
systems of theism are open to another 
objection in addition to the one already 
referred to. 

As for those theisms that have grown 
outside India and uphold the dootrino 
that creation had a beginning in time, 
out of a sudden causeless will of God, 
their case is still much weaker. For 
them the challenge of Epicurus is fatal 
enough. According to some of them, 
it is not God who created the evil ; the 
evil is the oreation of men. But as 
men are also the creatures of God, it 
is evidont that the evil, tc:o, in a poten- 
tial form, must have been created by 
Him in the Souls of men ; that is, 
mans power to create the evil must 
have been derivod from God. Being 
omniscient, God oould not be un- 
conscious of it at the time of creation ; 
being all-good, He oould not have 
willed it ; and, being omnipotent, He 
oould not have allowed any other 
power to create it in the souls of His 
57 


own oreatures. Even the very exis- 
tence of suoh a separate power, side by 
side with that; of God, is inconceivable. 
And, it would be a still greater absur- 
dity if we think that suoh a separate 
power oreated men, with evils, and 
that God has been trying to redeem 
men by destroying the evil; for, it 
must be a triple discredit to the 
Omnipotence of God to have allowed 
suoh a power to exist side by side with 
Him and create the evils, and to have 
failed, even after such a long time, to 
destroy them. 

There arc some defenders of theism 
who say that the evils are only tem- 
porary and that they will ultimately be 
either destroyed, or transmuted into 
good. But this view, too, is untenable. 
The fact that God at all allows the 
evils to exist really, side by side with 
Him, even though temporarily, shows 
at least a temporary imperfection in 
Him. This temporary imperfection im- 
plies that the perfect Being, into whioh 
the Becoming God is growing, is the 
real God, who has abdicated His exis- 
tence, for the time being, in favour of 
the nominal God. The temporariness 
of an evil is no justification of it. We 
can never justify the temporary thief 
in a man who turns into a permanent 
saint later on. 

There is another class of defenders of 
theism, too, who say that the poor hu- 
man brain is too incompetent to under- 
stand the problem of evil, and that it is 
a vain insolence of man to oriticiso or 
probe into God’s purpose in the crea- 
tion of evils. Borne of these people also 
say that what wo call evil in the world 
may perhaps be really good ; they ap- 
pear as evil because we are unable to 
look into them deeply enough. In 
answer to suoh arguments it may be 
remarked that if we have got at all to 
confess our incapacity to understand 
the problem of evil, it is better to take 
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up the agnostic position with respect to 
its very origin, vii t , to the problems of 
the existence of God and of our immor- 
tality. Is it so much easier to know 
about these problems than about the 
problem of evil? And, is the human 
Intellect competent enough to know for 
eertain that we can have a valid know- 
ledge of the former without that of the 
latter? 

Partly to get over this difficulty of 
reconciling Personal God with the exis- 
tence of evil in the world, the Jainas 
deny the very existence of Personal 
God. They assert that the miseries of 
souls are due fundamentally to a begin- 
ningless ignorance about the parfeot 
essence of their being. Now if this 
Ignoranoe be conceived of as something 
real, then it becomes impossible to 
account for its overwhelming the infi- 
nite knowledge, the infinite potency 
and the infinite blessedness, which 
inhere, according to Jainism, in the 
real essence of the souls. But, if this 
ignoranoe be regarded as having only a 
phenomenal existence, but no real 
one — a suggestion for a fundamental 
change, indeed, in the realistic attitude 
of Jainism towards the world— then 
the position may be saved, at least so 
far as the problem of evil is concerned. 

There are many religious thinkers in 
the West, and some among those that 
are enlightened, practically exclusively, 
by English education, in India, too, 
who maintain that God is manifesting 
or revealing Himself through an evolu- 
tionary process in the world, and that 
all that appear as evil are hut God in 
the making. If this means that God, 
too, is growing, then certainly He is 
imperfect, and, therefore, not God,— the 
goal towards which He is growing 
being really God. If it be said, how- 
ever, that it is not God that is evolving, 
but it 's the phenomenal world that is 
growing towards God, then, it cannot 


be held, as it ia held by these religious 
evolutionists, that this evolution is an 
endless process. It is absurd, indeed, 
to talk of proceeding towards a 
destination, say, for example, Bom- 
bay, or of ooming nearer and nearer 
to it, without imagiuing that the pro- 
oedure will actually end in leading 
ns to it. If it be oenoeded, however, 
that our evolution has an end, namely 
God, then it has also to be admitted 
that this end is already present in 
our nature. For, by evolution we oau 
have only wbat is already there in 
a less perfeot or less developed form. 
Now, it is an obvious contradiction in 
terms to talk of loss developed God, or, 
which oomos to the same thing, of an 
imperfect perfection We may talk of 
evolution of things other than perfec- 
tion. In the words of Professor Radha- 
krishnan, “ Hegelian absolutism is 
unable to account for the lapse of tho 
perfect into the imperfect. Bergson 
emphasises the confliot of matter and 
life in the world and believes that the 
two are the negative and positive 
phases of ono primal consciousness, but 
ho is not able to account for the rise of 
the two tendencies from the first prin- 
ciple. Croce arrives at the diJerent 
forms of spirit, theoretical and practi- 
cal, but ho does not give us any meta- 
physical deduction of these forms from 
the one spirit- Jf the forms are all, 
then there is no Absolute, and if there 
is the Absoluto, it seems to be a sort 
of dissolute Absolute.*’ 

Hence, evolution has to be banished 
from the world of reality, which should 
consist of nothing else than over-realis- 
ed perfection. Evolution or world 
then, reduces to a more phenomenon or 
appearance. Ail that we can say about 
its nature is that so long as we are our- 
selves involved in the phenomenon, we 
cannot deny the Phenomenal existence 
of the world, but that its non-existence 
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as a reality follows necessarily from 
tho demands of consistent reasoning. 

Maya, in the Adwaita-Vedantio 
sense, is just this conception of the 
world. So long as we believe that the 
evils of this world are real, it becomes 
impossible to believo consistently in 
Qod, in the true sense of the word. 
Either God, or evil — wo cannot have 
both as real. 

The imperfect values and tho positive 
disvalues, of this world, are more or Iobs 
diminished and distorted—' “ virtual 
images’*, as it were, of the Heal Value 
or Values. Some parts of the world- 
refleotor, including our minds, no 
doubt, produco bettor images than 
other parts — better, in the sense of 
their giving us relatively bettor satis- 
faction. So long as wo aro ourselves 
involved in phenomena, we cannot 
conceive of tho Beal Value or Values 
except in terms of the values of our ex- 
perience. Hence, if tho world be con- 
ceived of as Maya, then it is possible 
for religion, whether theistic or not, to 
manitain that God, or tho Beal Princi- 
ple of Valuation of life, appears imper- 
fect because the Principle is described 
and thought of in analogies or meta- 
phors of the more or ioss defective 
values of this world, which have no 
more than a mere phenomenal existence 
and whioh aro incommensurable with 
the Beal Value or Values. Thus it is 
possible for religion to maintain, con- 
sistently throughout, the reality of the 
perfection of its goal. This, of course, 
implies a denial of the reality of evils, 
not only with the intellect, but also 
with all the heart, and with all tho 
will, and even through all forms of per- 
ception. As a matter of fact, all genuine 
religious souls, impelled by an unerring 
impulse, do ignore and defy, in prac- 
tice, the recognised evils of experience, 
adopting, sometimes, eyen too extreme 
forms of asceticism. But, if they oan 


also conceive of tho evils as Maya, t.e., 
as null and void in reality, then their 
theory and practice, their head and 
their heart, will work in unison, and 
their personality will not be a bouse 
divided against itself. 

It is often said that religion is life, 
not an affair of the intellect — as if, life 
at its best excludes intellect I In fact, 
intellect sifts and organises, and thus 
deepens and enriches the remaining 
part of life, which, in its turn, again 
enriches the intellect. This is the 
dialectic of life. Life minus reason is 
the life of the lower animals, tho in- 
sects and the plants — it is the life of 
blind impulses, where no religion is 
possible. Beason is the touchstone by 
which alone we can distinguish true 
intuition from false— faith from supers- 
tition. Schopenhauer was only partial- 
ly right when he said that religion is 
the metaphysics of the people. Beally 
speaking, religion is the living meta- 
physics of values, whether of the people 
or of the scholars. So, the only alter- 
native here is between a bad metaphy- 
sics and a good one, whioh latter must 
necessarily earry it3elf to its logioal 
conclusion, and never say, ' thus far 
shall thou go and no farther ’• It is 
true that “ life divided by reason 
leaves a remainder But, this does 
not mean that the two are inconsistent 
or do not help each other in their 
growth. 

The metaphysios of values should 
not be a deductive science like 
pure mathematics, with tho range of 
experience olosed; but an inductivo 
soience like physics, with over widen- 
ing experience — nay, with adventurous 
experiments with the values that 
stretch out into infinity. There have , 
no doubt, been genuinely devout soula i 
oven great religious geniuses, intellectu- 
ally perplexed, baffled and even in- 
consistent, but with a strikingly 'trust- 
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ful sonso of presence*. But wo should 
sift out tho inconsistencies to retain all 
that is valuable in such lives. Such souls 
are great in spite of the inconsistencies 
and no part of their greatness is be- 
cause of any of them* The inconsis- 
tencies are.disvalues in their lives too. 
Tho whole of their lives, or, for the 
matter of that, of any lives, should not 
enter into the composition of our religi- 
ous ideal, but only tho valuablo part. 

Our experienced values, however, are 
evidently of different orders; and, so, 
the higher the order of values we choose 
to represent tho real values, tho more 
satisfactory the representation. Tho 
function of an engineer, nay, oven of a 
judge, of a legislator, of a governor, or 
of a king, is not recognised, by people 
of most refined tastes, as having a value 
of a very high order— and rightly, too. 
Hence, God as the creator, tho Dispon- 
sor of Justice, the Law giver, the 
Governor of tho World, or tho King of 
the Universe, does not make a highly 
satisfactory appeal to their souls. God 
as beauty, knowledge, moral good, or 
love, appeals most satisfactorily to 
their mind, because these are values 
of the highest order in our experience 
and mo3t capable of being associated 
with as well as of developing the 
consciousness of our communion with 
the Beyond. The truth of these state- 
ments may be effectively brought home 
to our minds by the passionate effu- 
sions of several mystics of the Bengal 
school of Vaishnavism, who often 
talk of God, the Creator as if He 
were a minor Deity of not muoh im- 
portance, diiferent from their God of 
Love- Krishnadasa Kaviraja, for 
example, in his ancient biography of 
Shree Chaitanya, describes this senti- 
ment in the form of the following com- 
plaint: 11 The Creator has created 
only two eyes for a person who is to 
see the face of Krishna ; and these, too, 


He has provided with the obstruction 
of winks ! He must be a very apathetio 
ascetic, indeed, with a mind too blunt 
to appreciate sentiments. Otherwise, 
how could He bo so unjust ? If, follow- 
ing my suggestion, He provides such a 
person with billions of eyes, then, 
indeed, can I appreciate His competence 
for creation-’* [Madhya Leela ; 21st 
Chapter] . It is also said, by these 
Vaishnavas, that once when God ap- 
peared, before tho love-lorn Gopis of 
Brindavana, with all the insignia of 
His Divine Royalty, they refused even 
to look at Him, saying, 11 Who are you? 
We do not know you ; nor do we need 
you. We want Krishna, our simple 
cowherd. ** 

Now, it is easy to see how the doc- 
trine of Maya can relate most satisfac- 
torily tho Roal Values with the pheno- 
menal— philosophy with religion — God 
with life— Reality with experience. 
Those values of our experience are the 
highest which make us feel most keenly 
and steadily the need for the real 
values and which make our souls most 
vigorously active, through the increase 
of these experienced values, with re- 
ference to perfection , and with the aim 
of bursting through tho false chains of 
all imperfection of values. The whole 
score t of succoss lies in a steady refer- 
ence to perfection— to tho Realm of 
Roal Values — permeating all conscious- 
ness, and, even, assimilating the eon- 
tents of the subliminal regions of the 
mind down to the deepest depths. 
This constanoy of referenoe is no 
doubt, the rarest of virtues I With- 
out this reference religion tends to 
revert to type, or degenerate into a 
mere apotheosis of the phenomenal 
values ; that is, the growth of life re- 
mains arrested within the bounds of 
May All the other values of life that 
help tho growth of these values of tho 
highest order have also to be preserved 
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and inoreasod in subordination to them 
— i. e„ only as means. And, all that 
tend to make us live from moment to 
moment— that dull or deaden the sensi- 
tiveness of our soul to the everlasting 
call from the Real beyond the pheno- 
mena— must be shunned and extermi- 
nated as sins. They are the distorted 
images of the Real Value or Values — 
they are the worst of d is values, being 
either useless or worse than useless, 
from the point of viow of the conserva- 
tion of values. This is the ethical signi- 
ficance of the doctrine of Mayil— *. e., 
of the living denial of all disvalues in- 
cluding the limitations or defects of 
phenomenal values. Herein lies an 
answer to those shallow critics who 
self-complacontly imagine that they 
have successfully refuted this doctrine 
of tho ubiquitous immanence of Real 
Values by crying out, “Is Piccadilly 
Circus God? Is Hydo Park Corner 
God?” Tho world does not exist 
separately from God, side by side with 
Him, nor does it exhaust Him. Tho 
Reality underlying it is revealed raoro 
and more, as its fictitious covering is 
gradually removed. It stands self-re- 
vealed in Its fullness, when the fiction- 
part of tho phenomena completely 
vanishes, as ultimately vanish it must, 
by its vory nature as fiction. 

Thore is no doubt that tho order- 
ing of values of our experience differs 
from nation to nation, as also from 
age to age, depending on their his- 
tories, i . e. t on their special linos of 
collective development in values. It 


also differs more or less from indivi- 
dual to individual, oven in the same 
nation in the same age, depending on 
peculiarities of individual tempera- 
ment as well as on differences in 
experience and intellectual capacity. 
So, according to these different 
sohomes of valuos, there must also be 
different religious philosophies. Those, 
for example, that devolop a vory high 
ideal of motherhood, or hold it in tho 
highest ostoom, may fool the Mothor- 
hood of God as tho most satisfying 
religious ideal. Others, again, who 
regard motherhood as inferior in value 
to fatherhood, may naturally prefer or 
omphasise God’s Pathorhood. Similarly, 
some may emphasise tho conception of 
God as Beauty, some as Knowledge, 
some as Moral Good, some as Love, and 
some as a combination of some of these. 
And so forth and so on. The causo of 
religion will ho served all the better, 
and the world will be all the richer 
with all this diversity of religions. A 
uniformity of beliefs and forms of wor- 
ship received as accretions, from exter- 
nal authority, on more trust, and with- 
out a critical examination, is tho death 
of genuine religion, since it stops tho 
true growth from within according to 
vital needs rooted in temperament, ex- 
perience and capacity. Such a unifor- 
mity, miscalled religion, is, much of toner 
than not, in tho last analysis, an apo- 
theosis of the tribal instinct of man, 
if not a fashion or a fad. Religions and 
advanced thoughts, too, like manners 
and dress, have their fashions and 
their fads and even their fopB. 



STRINDBERG, AND INDIAN THOUGHT 

By Swami Jagadiswarananda 


>|5>N tho European Continent, the 
name of August Strindberg is 
mentioned constantly with other two 
famous Scandinavian dramatists, Bjorn- 
son and Henrik Ibsen. Ibsen marks 
a turning point, a revolution rather, in 
tho history of European Drama. 
Ibsenism now reigns supreme in the 
dramatic literature of Europe as 
Shakespeare's influence did in a previ- 
ous ago ; and Bernard Shaw and others 
belong to this school. 

Strindberg was a contemporary of 
Ibsen. lie was born at Stockholm, 
the Capital of Sweden, on January 
22, 1849, and passed away on May 
14, 1912, at the age of 64 and was 
accorded a public funeral. His father 
was a small tradesman who had lost 
his business before the birth of his 
son. So Strindberg was brought up 
in the worst kind of poverty. His 
mother was a barmaid in a Swedish inn 
and August was her third child. He 
stood apart from the rest of his family 
and had nothing in common with his 
parents and brothers. 

Ha was not happy in school, and 
work seemed useless drudgery to him. 
At the age of 13, bis isolation from tho 
homo was completed by his mother’s 
death and father's remarriage. Now he 
gave himself up passionately to religious 
brooding and practices for about 5 
years. At 18, he entered the Upsala 
University. But he was so poor that 
he could not buy his text books at the 
University and had, therefore to dis- 
continue his studies there very soon. 
He became a teacher of a Stockholm 
school of which he was a student in 
boyl ood. About this time ho wrote a 


little comedy and then a historical play 
which won him a royal stipend. He 
again returned to the University with 
the thought of a degree. Now he studied 
the individualistic philosopher Kierke- 
gaard, the English detorminist Buckle, 
the Gorman pessimist Eduard Von 
Hartmann (the chief disciple of 
Schopenhuer) and other thinkers like 
Hugo, Dickens, Balzac, Swedenborg, 
Darwin, Nietzsche, Allan Poe etc. But 
due to the sudden death of the king 
the stipond ceased and his university 
career had again to be stopped. He 
studied Swedish history passionately. 
Chemistry had the greatest fascination 
for him and his dream was to prove the 
transmutability of elements. 

Strindberg was a registered Pro- 
testant Christian though at heart a 
Swedonborgian. His philosophy of life 
was that through religion and tho inner- 
most recognition of the meaning of life 
it is possible to bear life’s burden with 
sufficient resignation, and that a mode- 
ration verging closely on asceticism is 
wise for most men and is essential to 
the men of genius who want to fulfil 
any divine mission. At Paris, when 
striving to make gold by the trans- 
mutation of baser metals, his spirit 
travelled through all the seven hells in 
its searoh of the heaven promised by 
the great mystics of the past and had 
psychic experiences of a supernatural 
character. From a materialistic sceptic, 
ho became a believing mystic, and his 
life readied a state of spiritual har- 
mony from a previous condition of 
utter chaos. 

Strindberg had a oynioal opinion of 
women whom he called biological inter- 
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mediary between child and man* Edwin 
Bjorkman, an aotor and stage-manager 
of some of hie plays, who has also trans- 
lated all hie works into English with 
introductions, opines that although 
Strindberg’s view of life is pessimistic, 
he glimpses at the back of man’s earthly 
disappointments, humiliations and 
sufferings, a higher existence to which 
this one serves only as a preparation. 
Everything that happens to himself and 
to others reveals the persistent in- 
fluence of secret powers, pulling and 
pushing, rewarding and punishing, but 
always urging and leading man to some 
goal not yet learned by consoious vision. 
Resignation, humility and kindness 
become the main virtues of human 
existence. 

Strindberg is the author of forty 
nine plays, sixteen novels and short 
Btories, eight autobio- graphical fic- 
tions and nine historical essays. His 
dramas are mainly psychological. Ilis 
daring work named “ The Swedish 
People ” is still noxt only to the Bible 
in being the most widely read book 
among the Swedes. Two of his plays are 
named ‘Pariah ,* and ‘Chandalah', and 
tho English translation has preserved 
the Hindu allusion in the Swedish Title. 
Some of his plays as "Danco of Death”, 
"Dream Play" and “Jo Damascus" are 
full of mysticism and written under 
tho acknowledged influence of Mao ter- 
linok who was thoroughly acquainted 
with Indian Thought. 'Dream Play’ 
is a metaphysical and mystic drama 
and probably his masterpiece. It con- 
tains Hindu mythical names Indra, 
Sukra, Swarga, Martha, Patala, Brahma, 
Maya, Varuna, tho Ganges, etc. Its 
purpose is to prove that the world is a 
dream and life a play — a view which 
is oalled Mayavada in Vedantio termi- 
nology. In a reminder to this play 
the author (not the translator) writes, 
"Anything may happen, everything is 


possible and probable. Time and space 
do ndt exist. On an insignificant back 
ground of Beality imagination designs 
and embroiders novel patterns, a med- 
ley of memoirs and experiences, free 
fancies, absurdities and improvisations. 
The oharaotars split, doubt, multiply, 
vanish, solidify, blnr, and olarify. But 
one oonsoiousness reigns above them 
all — that of the Dreamer ; and before 
it there arc no seorets, no inoognitions, 
no scruples, no laws. And as the dream 
is mostly painful, rarely pleasant, a 
note of melancholy and of pity with 
all living things runs right through tho 
wabbly tale." In tho play he makes 
one of tho ' Dramatis Personae’ say, 

" In the morning of ages bofore the suu 
was shining, Brahma, the divine 
Primal Force lot himself be persuaded 
by Maya, the World Mother, to propa- 
gate Himself. This mooting of the 
Divine Primal Father with Earth- 
mother was tho fall of heaven into sin. 
Thus the world,, existence, mankind 
arc nothing but a phantom, an appea- 
rance, a Dream Image, a Dream Play." 
In the " Danco of Death” he says, 
“ The idea of immortality is a new out- 
look on life. Immortality of souls 
will solvo all the world riddles. To 
livo is to suffer. Perhaps life begins 
when death comes. Death brings life, 
for life is a tremendous hoax played 
on all of us.” Iu "There are Crimes 
and Crimes” he says, "Would you 
feel at home in this world ? Suffer- 
ing purifies and misery ennobles life. 
Honour is life endangering superstition 
and apparition. Gold is nothing but 
dry loaves and women mere intoxicants. 
In "Miss Julia" he says, "Every thing 
is queer — life, men, every thing just a 
mask that floats on tho top of water 
until it sinks, sinks down." 

Similar quotations can be multiplied 
from othor plays, "Creditors", ‘Link’, 
‘Pariah’, ‘The stronger' etc. This is 
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probably sufficient to oonvinoe the no more, Life is a tale told by an idiot 
reader that Strindberg was deeply fall of sonnd and fury, signifying no* 
acquainted with Indian thought and thing.” In 11 Promathens unbound " 
to be acquainted is nothing but to be Shelley says— ■“ Man is a traveller from 
influenced. Many other continental oradle to the grave." What are these 
writers can be oited whose works show exoept western eoho of Mayavada ? 
sure mark of Hindu influence. Most Vedanta is the only oomplete and oom- 
of western thinkers share more or less prehensive view of life, world and rea- 
the same view of the Hindu outlook lity — the natural yet irresistible oon- 
on life. Only we acknowledge it as elusion of all right thinking. Philo- 
Mayavada whereas they cannot, due to sophy, science and literature of the 
their realistic outlook on lifo. But West are slowly but steadily marching 
Mayavada is a theory of Belativity and inevitably to the same conclusion which 
not a theory of illusion as the wester- the Hindus have arrived at centuries 
ners mistranslate it- ago. The German thinker Keyserling 

Alexandrian and Neoplatonic Mysbi- is of tho same opinion. It is a happy 
cism has influenced tho western litera- sign of the times that many oultural 
ture greatly. Blake, Wordsworth, Shel- centres of America and Europe have 
ley, Goethe, Swinburne, Browning and endowed chairs of oriental study. The 
Shakospoare all show mystic traces in orientalism of Europe and Amerioa have 
their works. In * Macbeth ' Shakes- educated the western mind with Bud- 
peare says, “ Fair is foul, and foul is dhistic thought for over a century- As 
fair! Security is mortals’ chiefest Sankara succeeded Buddha in India, so 
enemy. Life is but a walking shadow, Vedanta will come in tho West after 
a poor player that struts and frets his Buddhism, as a necessary and logical 
hour upon the stage and then is hoard fulfilment of it. 

BUDDHISTS IN DISGUISE 

By Prof . Earnest P. Ilorrwitz 

flBST comes the savage clash of the Khan and his court professed 
NvjG) arms, century after century, be- Manicheism, but the Aryan population, 
fore tho bleeding nations learn to Tokhar — Scythians, clung to neo- 
agreo, to differ, and resort to arbitra- Buddhism. Manichean literature has 
tion. The clash of faiths, no less fierce been found in Turfan by tho side of old 
and deadly, precedes their final fusion Buddhist legends, fragments of Greek 
whioh is the gateway to universal fables, and Christian documents 
religion. In the third oentury Mani, a written in Byzantine Greek. 

Persian noble, blended Mazdaism with More relevant to our subject than 
Buddhist and Christian beliefs. The Buddha’s influence on Mani is the in- 
new eclecticism, known as Manicheism, fusion of Buddhist ideas into Hinduism* 
was carried east along the silk road to They are found in the younger Upam- 
Turfan. In the 8th oentury Hunnish shads whioh warn man not to lose his 
hordes ovor-ran eastern Turkestan ; freedom by nature’s witohery an 
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magic (may a). Ever since the 2nd 
century when Nagarjun elaborated 
Buddhist yoga, the idealism of the new 
theology roused the suspicion and, at 
the same time, the admiration of the 
venerable Gaudas, a brahmin school in 
the Debar district in Buddha land. The 
Gaudas were 3overely taken to task for 
smuggling the fascinating horesy with 
an orthodox label into brahminism, and 
thus establishing the Vedanta philoso- 
phy. As a matter of faot, they legiti- 
mately interpreted orthodox Upanishad 
teachings. A rival school in Southern 
India on the Malabar Coast also recast 
Suttas into Brahma Sutras. Those 
brief statements of doctrine received 
their final form from Badarayan about 
the time when the brothers from Pesh- 
awar stirred India to her depth by 
religious propaganda. The two Bud- 
dhist converts, and the Gauda Adwai- 
tists after them, declared that the 
visible world is void and vain. To 
which Badarayan added : our senso- 
impressions, depending on exterior 
objeots, are nil and worthless too,— so 
many empty soap bubbles. Badarayan 
possibly hailed from Badara ; the busy 
Baluchi port had early relations, 
cultural as well as commercial, with 
Peshawar and the Ganges valley. In the 
5th century, Buddhism and Hinduism 
engaged in a terrific struggle ; the two 
foremost champions seom to have been 
Vasubandhu and Badarayan. The new 
theology was silenced in the end, but 
brahminism, grown shallow and 
empiric, was spiritually reinforced and 
uplifted by the ousted foe. Badarayan’s 
victorious Sutras attracted learned 
commentators time and again. 

In the 8th century, a fearless Gauda 
theologian composed a metrical ex- 
position of non-dualism (adwaita). A 
firebrand, being swung round and 
round, the poet-sage explains, resembles 
a flaming wheel. Even so arc physical 
58 


phenomena bub swift vibrations of 
oonsoiousness. As the apparent wheel 
on fire is really one light, so the over- 
turning wheel of mundane existenoe is 
one life, though, being set in motion, 
it appears manifold. As soon as mortal 
mind is sufficiently concentrated to 
withdraw from tho objective world, and 
the thought waves in tho mind-lake are 
stilled, the unity of all life roveals 
itself to the amazed contemplation. 
The Gauda poem is tho earliest 
Vedanta dooumont extant. Two 
generations later, a native of Malabar, 
Sankara, born 788, once more annotat- 
ed Badarayan s aphorisms. The lapse 
of centuries had rendered their brevity 
more obscure and unintelligible than 
ever. The fierce religious strife of the 
5th century still reverberates from 
Sankara’s auti- buddhistic pages. His 
classical commentary, whieh outshone 
all its precursors, has exercised the 
finest Hindu minds, and continues to 
hold them spell-bound. Sankara 
thoroughly knew and fully utilized the 
scholastic philosophy ofJneo-Buddhism. 
Prominent brahmin oo-religionista 
mocked at his crypto- Buddhism, and 
nicknamed him praohanna-bauddha, 
Buddhist in disguise 1 Sankara’s sum 
of brahminio theology is a superb sys- 
tem of logical idealism, and has been 
termed “ systematized Upanishads ” ; 
The Upanishads may as well be defined 
as “ unsystematized Vedanta ”, The 
new theology struck spiritual gold in 
tho Upauishad mines long before the 
Malabar mage fashioned the gleaming 
ora into a priceless treasure of the soul. 

Sankara has been taken to task for 
defending ritualism* St. Paul oould 
not altogether disregard the Mosaio 
law ; his trail was followed by Thomas 
Aquinas. Custom is not easily uproot- 
ed ; time hallows and hardens it. 
Sankara treated the Vedio ritual ten- 
derly after the example set in the 
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Upanishadg. No gooner had his shining 
ship ploughed the Indian seas than the 
giant waves of error surged up again. 

0 ye who in some pretty little boat, 

Eager to listen, have been following 

Behind my ship that singing sails 
along, 

Turn baok to look again upon your 
shores ; 

Do not put out to sea lest par adven- 
ture 

In losing me you might yourselves 
be lost. 

The sea I sail has never yet been 
passed. (Dante) 


Alas! Vanity fair reasserted itself 
and the weeds of empirioism shot up. 
Sankara's far-famed school had to 
make room for Ramanuj, a neo-Vedan- 
tist and eonoessionist of the 12th 
century. Ramanuj himself was a 
wonderful trauscandentalist, deeply 
imbued with Buddhist yoga. But the 
vision of abiding truth dimmed until it 
almost vanished. Hindu, students are 
far more interested in the transient 
display of things, in the soience of 
magio and mirage, in social wili-o’the- 
wispg and political castles in the air, 
than in Sankara or even Ramanuj. 


THE RELATION OF RELIGION TO NATIONAL HEALTH 

By K . Subramanian , Shiyali. 


mS the soul is to the body, so is 
Religion to a nation. It is that 
dynamic force that makes nation pulsate 
with life. The endless stream of reli- 
gion feeds a nation with its sweet cool 
waters of divine message and keeps the 
physioal, mental and moral health of it 
uninjured by any extraneous influence. 
In fact, a nation that has risen above 
all others in point of physioal and 
intellectual strength should essentially 
have been built on the solid foundation 
of spiritualism. Where there is faith 
in God and devotion unto Him, codes 
of morality are bound to prevail and its 
absence thereof would soon convert a 
nation into an arid desert. Hence it 
is that religion and morality are 
reckoned to be the handmaids to the 
healthy progress of an ideal nation. 

Beligion : Ber Psycho-physical 
influence on a nation 

Such an ossent : al factor as religion 
moulds the mind and morals and takes 
oare of the physical well-being of a 
nation* In "all man’s wanderings 


round this world of care,” he longs for 
contentment and repose. He cannot 
easily buy them unless his mind is 
purified and chastened to the belief 
that all our desires are regulated by 
the divine spirit within. Olsten re- 
marks : “ The great antidote for bad 
habit is good habit ; the antidote for 
bad thoughts is good thoughts ; the 
antidote for weakness and sympathy - 
seeking is sympathy-giving.” In the 
light of this priceless observation, 
religion enjoins on humanity the 
value of simple, God-fearing, pure 
and high-souled life. All world reli- 
gions are at one on the subject of 
teaching to mankind that they should 
not set a great store over transient 
pleasures and fleeting joys and that 
they should keep their body strong and 
pure so as to work with diligence in 
the task of knowing one's own self and 
knowing God. Miss Whitcomb tolls us 
" We must rest in the sacred sense of 
the Government of infinite good. We 
have no time to waste in thinking upon 
what might have been or in questioning 
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if it can ever be. As one insistently 
dwells in to-day and refuses to solve 
questions of to-morrow, fear aud anxiety 
dissolve, and thought becomes so 
transparent that divine wisdom shines 
through unhindered, illuminating our 
way before us.'* 

Concentration and Conservation of 
Energy-capital 

Beligion not only turns man’s oourso 
of thoughts from objectionable chan- 
nels but also teaches him the highest 
practice of concentration to realise the 
supreme being. A nation that has per- 
fected itself in concentration surely 
signifies that her children are of strong 
build and that they are in a large 
measure virtuous, intelligent and godly. 
To practise concentration is to accu- 
mulate energy. To concentrate the 
mind on one thought is to create a 
force which must become greater and 
greater powor in life. It is to condense 
an energy which grows daily into a 
vast and mighty power sweeping aside 
everything that threatens to block the 
way and bring at last into the life 
whatever is concentrated upon whether 
the object of concentration be physical, 
material or spiritual. Concentration 
of thought moans unity in energy and 
unity means strength and power. As 
this groat and divine forco is revo- 
lutionising the world to-day and urg- 
ing on the evolution of the race, its 
importance to a nation on the van- 
guard of progress need hardly be em- 
phasised. One finds a great fear in the 
hearts of many when they approach this 
important question of concentration, 
This concentration comes when the 
world, the fleeh and the devil have 
lost all power to allure or tompt one 
into the by-paths of senses. Should 
a nation conserve her physical energy 
and work with that capital in her 
sacred mission of knowing God, then 


comes the immediate prospect of her 
inhabitants growing up to be holy, pure 
and virtuous men. 

Psycho-Moral Influence and Hygienic 

Having seen how the vital energy of 
man is conserved and concentrated to 
suit the higher demands of Beligion and 
how this virtue out of necessity rears 
up a nation of blooming and stalwart 
children, it must next be considered 
how all our physical actions are promp* 
ted by our thoughts that are to a large 
extent moulded by the marvellous force 
of Beligion. The body is the vehicle 
and obedient slave of the mind. If our 
thoughts which embody the actions 
of the mind are good and harmonious, 
our physical actions are good and 
harmonious too. To illustrate this, a 
matter-fed mind thinks of and pro- 
duces material thoughts* The car- 
dinal attribute of matter being change- 
fulness, the mind absorbs by think- 
ing on material things and is affec- 
ted by it. The material thoughts, 
born in the matter fed mind arise in 
the mind in quick succession as 
a result of the attribute of change- 
fulness operating within the mind. 
This quick succession of thoughts 
makes the mind restless, moves the 
body into restless activity and covors 
the mind with the rubbish and rank 
growth of materialism. From this 
material baukering spring material 
ambition, greed, and selfishness which 
excite all the lower passions of man 
and finally lead to his moral destruc- 
tion and early grave. It is to avort 
this national catastrophe that Beligion 
should breathe her sweet odours at 
every step in a nation’s progress and 
keep the realm of man free from all the 
filth and foul-smelling dirt of base ideas. 

Not only does religion save huma- 
nity from physical and moral ruin, but 
it also fosters in individuals a consci- 
ousness of the soul and shows how it 
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must be kept in harmony to achieve 
our purpose iu life, namely, the realisa- 
tion of the All-pervading soul. Har- 
mony in individual consciousness can 
only result from the regular practice 
by those individuals in their every-day 
life of mental exercises. Such mental 
exercises are apt to discipline gradually 
their rude mental forces and thereby 
in time harmonise their moral forces. 
That science of mind or life becomes 
religion when it traces its principles 
to their prime source— the soul, the 
basic principle of our being. This is 
the religion preached by Jesus or 
Buddha, Confucius or Krishna who 
have dived into tho depths of life and 
have revealed tho One Eternal Religion 
called ' God/ 

Bosides disciplining tho mind and 
morals, Religion does a positive good 
in training other souses of tho body. 
Some of the daily practices and rituals, 
that all Religions enforce on an indi- 
vidual, educate the will-power and 
enable him to focus his thoughts upon 
objects which elevate the soul, thus 
forming a habit of happiness and good- 
ness to enrich tho whole life. Taking 
for instance, Suryanamaskaram per- 
formed while the sun is rising. It 
involves concentration of all nerves and 
musce8 of our body which get ample 
opportunities for exercise. Man bathes 
in the life-giving energy of sun light 
and feels a halo of delight all through 
his senses. 

Again, Pranayamam, involving sus- 
pension of breath haB a deeper signifi- 
cance than what tho world has taken 
it to be. This suspension of breath 
means longevity of life besides streng- 
thening our system to boar all hardship 
in the battle of life. No religion in 
the world is without this praot'oe in 
one form of prayer or other. 


Another point insisted upon by 
religion, as helping towards conoen- 
tration of faith in and prayer to God, 
is the diet* Hindus have to fast accord- 
ing to Shastras for nearly four or five 
days in a month ; Mahomadans for 
nearly a couple of months in a year 
and Christians also have likewise. 
Whatever tho tenets of individual 
religions be, they k are all agreed in 
advocating regulated diet and fasting 
in the pursuit after the knowledge of 
God. 

Realising that the spiritual en- 
vironment is God “ in whom we all 
live and move and have our being, 11 
it then devolves on us to keep our 
souls pure. The soul, that is tenanting 
our body, can be said to grow in 
purity and divine grace only in pro- 
portion to tho ctoanliness of tho body 
it occupies. Religion enforces tho uni- 
vorsal law of keeping one’s body clean 
as a first atop towards spiritual ad- 
vancement. To croate an atmosphere 
congonial to the growth and develop- 
ment of tho divinity in us, wo must 
keep a clean body and a cleaner heart. 

Thus, whon wo have filled our fiold 
of consciousness with tho image of 
health, we have no place in it for tho 
negative images of disoase. Health is 
a function of the higher developed man 
and belongs to tho laws of universal 
union and is governed by our life- 
ceutre. We must look for this naturally 
obscure fountain of 'All Health/ within 
our boing, no matter how covered over 
or concealed it may be from sight. 
Therefore Cowpor felicitously observes 
about the inestimable value of Reli- 
gion 

“Religion I What treasure untold, 

Resides in that heavenly word : 

More precious than silver and gold, 

Or all that this earth can afford/' 



BRAHMA. MIMAMSA : SRI MADHWA’S DOCTRINE 

By K. S. Bamaswamy Sastri , B. A., B . L. 


S RI Madhwa lived from 1199 A. D. 

and died in his sevonty-ninth 
year. He was the protagonist of the 
Dwaita or dualistic system of philoso- 
phy. He accepts throe services of valid 
knowledge i . e., perception, inference 
and scripture. He holds like Sri San- 
kara and Sri Ramanuja that the Veda 
is anadi (etornal) and apaurusheya 
(not a personarcomposition.) Like Sri 
Ramanuja he affirmed the reality of 
the world and the mutual distinctness 
and soparateness of God and world and 
souls. He says that reality is of two 
kinds viz., swatmtra (independent) 
and paratantra (dependent). God is 
the only Supreme and independent 
Reality. The dependent realities are 
souls (chetaua) and matter, time etc., 
(achotana). Sri Madhwas view that 
the famous Upanisliadic passago 1 Elcam 
Eva Advitiyam ' moans only that God is 
peerless. In regard to the equally 
famous passage f Tattvamasi ’ one of the 
ways in which he explains it away is 
by splitting up the whole sentenco so 
as to arrive at the declaration atut* 
tvamasi ,— which is certainly a big 
intellectual somersault. God is imma- 
nent (antary ami) and transcendent and 
is both omnipotent and omnisciont. 
Lakshmi is co-eternal and all— per- 
vasive along with Narayana. 

One turning point in his system— in 
which there is a reversion to the Nyaya 
school is that God is only the efficient 
cause (nimitta karana) and not the 
material cause ( npadana lcarana) of the 
universe. Another peculiar doctrine 
in whioh ho agrees with Sri Ramanuja, 
is that the soul is anu (atomic) in size. 
The souls aie of three classes viz-, 


(l) those eternally free ' (nitya) like 
Lakshmi, (2) those who have been 
liberated from samsara i.e., the oycle of 
births and deaths, and (3) the bound 
(baddha). The bound are either Mukti - 
yogya (eligible for release) or Tamoyogya 
(eligible for hell alone) or nityasamsari 
(eternally bound to the wheel of sam- 
sara.) This dootrine is a peculiarity of 
the Dwaita system and is one of its 
weak points. Anothor peculiar doctrine 
is the high placo asigned to God Vayu 
or Prana. Sri Madhwa says that the 
grace of God Vi3hnu comas through 
God Vayu. Another peculiar dootrine 
is that there is a gradation of bliss as 
among the liberated souls in paradise. 
In all these matters Madhwaism has 
lived and worked apart in a region of 
its own and did not vitally influence the 
later higher life in India. 

On the other hand he never asked his 
followers to turn away from Siva 
temples, though according to him as to 
Vaishnavas Siva is only a Jiva i-e., a 
liberated soul. In this respect he is 
moro tolorant than the Sri Vaishnavas. 
Ho differs, further, from them in affirm- 
ing that all the incarnations of God are 
full and perfect. He does not accept 
the theory of partial incarnations. Nor 
docs he go the full length of the doo- 
trine of the Sri Vaishnavas— especially 
in the hands of Dosika— exalting pra - 
pathi and giving it a higher place than 
the old Sadhana of Bhakti and stres- 
sing Kainkarya (service) more than 
Prema (love.) 

Thus Sri Madhvaoharya affirms the 
panclia blieda i.e. t the five differences 
viz., the distinctions between the sup- 
reme soul and the individual souls, the 
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distinction betweon God and matter, 
the distinction betweon soul and soul, 
the distinction between soul and 
matter, and the differentiation within 
matter itself. SriMadhwa's system is 
called Sad Vaishnavaism so as to dis- 
tinguish it from Sri Vaishnavaism of 
Sri Ramanuja. A famous stanza 
says : 

In Sri Madhwa's theology Hari is 
supreme, the world is real, separateness 


is true : the individual souls are infin i- 
tely graded as superior and inferior and 
are dependent on God. Liberation is 
self-realisation consisting in the enjoy- 
ment of the innate and latent bliss of 
the soul : pure bhahthi (devotion) is 
the means to this end : perception, in- 
ference and testimony are the sources of 
knowledge, earthly and divine. Hari 
is knowable by all % the Vedas and by 
the Vodas alone. 


TRUE METTLE 

By Gopi Satwa Prasad 


iSJEs casual observer may find very little 
to arrest his attention in this 
surging sea of struggling humanity* 
The wild shriek of the defeated gambler, 
the agonising cry of the condemned 
criminal, the subdued murmur of the 
baffled diplomatist, the smothered 
groan of the expiring soldier, the plain- 
tive wail of the widowed mother and 
orphan children— these make no im- 
pression on the callous and indifferent* 
But the keen observer knows how his- 
tory is often made and heroes manu- 
factured by the hundreds in these 
struggles, the outward expressions of 
which alone we s?e at first. For, true 
life is not what is seen on the surface. 
It is far, far deeper. Surface life is 
only the outward expression of the 
inner life. The struggles, the conflicts 
and the manifold sufferings people pass 
through are all indelibly marked on 
their hearts and stored up as experi- 
ences* The various thoughts that arose 
in them, the peouliar combination of 
ideas that crowded their brains, the 
tumult of feelings that were generated 
in them, the deep emotions that were 
stirred, the difficult problems that con- 
fronted them for solution and the 
weight and nature of the solutions of 


such problems— in short, the way in 
which their minds reacted on the war- 
ring incidents of their lives and how 
they were able to survive the fury of 
such onslaughts — a study of thoso 
factors alone would give us an idea of 
how intense had boon the struggles of 
their inner life. 

Tho struggles of our inner life alono 
shape and determine our charactor. 
Our environments place us often in 
very difficult positions. Our cherishod 
ideals are subjected to severe trials. 
We would speak the truth only, do 
always the right tiling, make common 
cause with tho weak party fighting for 
justice ; but hero comes the conflict. 
Our thoughts and actions provoke 
antagonism. The world is not prepared 
to follow our ideals. It may be tho 
businessman to-da$ wh5 will not 
tolerate our idealism in business 
matters; it may be our creditor or 
debtor to-morrow who may lie and 
prevaricate and will have no square 
deals with us — and if we will not lose 
our money, we will bo led likewise to 
lie and prevaricate; it may be yon 
advocate the day after advising us to 
perjure in court, if we will win our 
just law suit ; or Again it may be our 
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b est friends and neighbours or our near 
and dear relations advising us to side- 
track from the path of true rectitude 
and virtue to keep unsullied tho hither- 
to untarnished reputation of a family, 
hoary with its time-honoured traditions 
and dim with hereditary dust — alas l 
as if white washing would steady au 
edifice with tho foundations washed 
away thus! It may be tint in a 
thousand ways wo are besot by tempta- 
tions on every side when wo would 
walk along the path of purity. 

But life would be pretty easy for 
him who having not stamina, lends 
himself to anything. He creates no 
opposition. He smiles where he should 
frown. He whines whero he should 
fight. Having no steady principles, he 
makes himself a despicable creature by 
adjusting himself to the circumstances 
of the moment. Having no ideals to 
course bis life upon, ho is at the mercy 
of every filthy undertaking. There is 
no meanness such a person will not 
stoop to. lie carps at those who are 
truthful and honest. He barks at 
them. lie has poison hidden in 
his fangs, which he would fain 
inject into the veins of honest society. 
But he deludes himself* His strength 
spends itself in the attempt, and 
after a short life of infamy and dis- 
honour in the guise of success in life, 
his career ends and he finds himself 
thrust into the lumber room of dead 
and forgotten things with but the 
memory of his ignoble life and its mis- 
deeds to bear him oompany. Tear even 
haunts the man and his guilty consci- 
ence taunts him every minute. Through- 
out life without a moment’s peace of 
mind, hatohing plots, laying out plans 
to cheat and plunder others, he ends — 
the poor old sinner — by being hated by 
friends and foes alike ; for, never was 
he true to either- That ealm and peace 
and love whioh alone is the gain of the 


struggling, virtuous mind — this most 
coveted of all things, is far, far away 
from his reach. 

The life of the virtuous man is a stand- 
up fight throughout : and he alouo is a 
hero who can weather this storm* The 
temptations and trials, that beset the 
good man, are of a magnitude that defy 
description. Infamy, dishonour, poverty, 
soorn, servitude, death and worse 
seem to engulf the bravo soul who would 
be good and virtuous. Any tame ohio* 
kenheart may pull along in time of 
prosperity. But it wants courage, real 
courage of the highest order, courage 
that will not flinch when brought face to 
face with the stern realities of life,with 
dishonour, disgraco and death, to be able 
to brave the sneers of an angry world — 
an unreasoning world, unscrupulous and 
dishonest to the core, a world where 
virtue is sacrificed at the altar of the 
seductivo blandishments with a plain- 
tive wail, a sordid world where the 
treacherous snare of filthy lucre has 
lured many an unwary vietim to his 
last rest with his soul's redemption set 
back by at least a couple of thousand 
centuries, an uncanny world which 
vows eternal vengeance on him who 
would not subscribe to its corrupted 
laws and would let loose on tho pre- 
sumptuous aggressor the pent up fury 
of Mephestophiles and his Myrmidons. 

Life is struggle and true life alone is 
progress. Without struggle lifo ceases 
to be. Whero there is no opposition 
there oannot be any progress either. 
The play of the centrifugal and the 
cent repetal forces of nature is what is 
called life. The pairs of opposites 
have been in nature at all times, and 
will be there as long as there is life. 
The Absolute alone is the attributeless 
and this is beyond thought and speech 
and is ever changeless. All else are, sub- 
ject to the phenomena of change and 
change means flux, life. The person, who 
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does not resist, does not struggle against 
the temptations of this world, does not 
ohange but drifts on, stagnates and 
putrifies and stinks and viciatos the 
atmosphere with his unholy presence. 
Most of the failures in life, the 
murderers and the suicides, are all 
cowards. They do not know what true 
courage is. Courage is in wrestling 
with difficulties and not in fleeing 
from imaginary dangers. The suicides 
having no grit to fight out things, ex- 
pect by destroying their bodies to es- 
cape the result of the very evils they 
themselves provoked. The murderers, by 
putting an end to the life of an enemy 
stealthily, try to escape danger at the 
enemy's hands by thus killing him. 
All these actions have fear at their 
source : and fear is the substance that 
makes the coward. Whatever is born 
of fear, its culmination is in an act of 
cowardice. Alas ! for the present day 
society, this deadly poison ‘fear’ in 
varied colours and shapes has got deep 
into its vitals and has to a great extent 
atrophied its healthy sinews of virtue 
and honesty* Theft, robbery, murder, 
incest, bribery, hypocricy, statescraft, 
white-lies, diplomatic dishonesty and a 
hundered other dangers have invaded 
society under such smooth and un- 
assuming cloaks that many an unwary 
pilgrim is caught in its toils. This fear 
to face the truth, this fear to have 
straight talks and square deals are such 
direct shocks to our soul that those 
blind and stun tho souls' inner life and 
give it such a set back that even after 
the mending of tho life to a life of 
virtue and rectitude, these bad Sams- 
karas last for ages after,— the ripples set 
up by the bad actions haunting and 
obsessing the soul for quite a long 
time- 

But the good and virtuous man 
whose life seems to be such a hard toil, 
a constant succession of worries, mi- 


series and untold sufferings, how rioh is 
the reward of his labours 1 Suffering 
is more in the feverish expectation 
tinged with fear of an untoward happen- 
ing than in the actual happening itself. 
Tho person with true mettle in him, 
however, has no tinge of fear, and 
suffering hence is very much mini- 
mised, nay, in some rare instances 
tho person concorqod does not even 
feel it. Radiant with the light of 
Truth and right purpose &ud proud of 
an opportunity to vindicate the cause 
of righteousness, ho embraces even 
torture with a willing heart and thus 
what would be considered agonizing 
suffering by others, is borne up by the 
virtuous person with calm fortitude 
and quiet courage. Such is the 
strength born of a good character. 
What matters it if wo fail to reach the 
goal : suffice it that we have done our 
part boldly and well. It matters then 
very little what result it brings. The 
censures of an unjust world, the vitu- 
perations of the ungodly, are then 
wasted on us — wo can have no failure. 
To be able to fight up, to be able to bear 
the cross in the noble cause of recti- 
tude, is success enough. Here you 
gain your soul. So much future food 
for the soul’s healthy growth is also 
thus stored up. The truly great of 
heart fears no censure and seeks no 
praise either. To echo a great author 
1 Virtue ’ seeks for no reward at the 
hands of any God or any man, its merit 
lies in its own deathless service ; it 
oares little for tho plaudits of a future 
generation or its blighting curses. To 
such noble souls, tho word ‘Failure* has 
no meaning. It is a long series of suc- 
cesses. Every little seeming failure 
is but a step, a necessary step in the 
ladder of progress ; and so much of 
added strength, a fresher impetus driv- 
ing to the cherished goal is derived. 
Wo really fail only when we do not 
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strive suifloiently to do our very beat 
in a right oause. 

This world is not for milksops and 
weak minds. It is for the really strong 
only.'SuTvivalof the fittest’is no myth. 
The really strong alone are able to 
weather the storm successfully* The 
rest go to the wall and must bide their 
ohanoe on a future occasion when they 
are better equipped for the fight. Can 
even the hawk and the eagle, before 
they are full-fledged, before they have 
grown strong wings, hope to sail in the 
air with proud out-stretched feathers ? 
True mettle, strong hearts, are wanted 
to fight life’s battle, nobly and well. 
Let us take inspiration from the 
Clarion voice of the Great Swami 
Vivekananda, “ The whole secret of ex- 
istence is to have no fear. Never fear 
what will become of you, depend on 
no one. Only that moment you reject 
all help, are you free. (Second Volume, 
p. 393). ,f 

“ If I have to please the world, that 
will be injuring the world ; the voice 
of the majority is wrong, seeing that 
they govern and make the sad state of 
the world. Every new thought must 
create opposition — in the civilized, a 
political sneer, in the savage vulgar, 
howls and filthy scandals.” (Third 
Volume, p. 179)... 

“ The world is a battle field, fight 
your way out.” (Volume 3, p. 278.) 

11 To seek death not life, to hurl one- 
self upon the sword’s point, to become 
one with the terrible for evermore " 


11 There must be no fear, no 

begging, but demanding— demanding 
the highest. The true devotees of the 
Mother are as strong as adament and as 
fearless as lions. They would not be the 
least upset if the whole universe sud- 
denly crumbles into dust at their feet." 
(Volume 3, p* 283). 

“ No compromise ! No white-wash- 
ing ! ” he cried out, “ No oovering of 

corpses with flowers This 

attempt at compromise prooceds from 
arrogant downright cowardice. Behold ! 
My ohildren should be brave above all. 
Not the least compromise on any ao- 
count ! Preach the highest Truths 
broadcast. Do not be afraid of losing 
your respect or of causing unhappy 
friction. Best assured that if you 
serve Truth in spite of temptations to 
forsake it, you will attain a heavenly 
strength in the face of which men will 
quail to speak before you, things whioh 

you do not believe to be true ” 

(Volume 3, p. 319). 

The quotations are from the Life of 
Swami Vivekananda. 

Beal strength, true mettle, is then 
what we want. Whatever the hard- 
ships the good man who tries to live a 
life of rectitude and virtue has to under- 
go, he always has the consciousness 
that ho is doing the right thing. And 
the comfort and peace of that mighty 
soul who dares to put forth his strength 
against the wickedness of this world, 
is great indeed !~The harvest of the 
strong man of real mettle is verily 
sweet and bounteous. 
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SRI KRISHNAKARNAMRITAM AND ITS AUTHOR 

By S, Varadarajalu B.4., B.L» 


•ANY of the glorious works of art 
and many of the great institu- 
tions, that are bequeathed to us, are 
all the outoome of man’s elemental 
passions like love and ambition. But 
for the ardent devotion of the Romans 
for their beloved city, mankind would 
never have dreamt of the groatness and 
granduer of a Roman empire. The feel- 
ing of veneration, felt by the Egyptians 
to their dead monarohs, has resulted in 
the standing, picturesque monument, 
the Pyramids, bearing testimony to the 
genius of man of a pioturesque past. 
And what of our inimitable Taj, the 
exquisite mausoleum, which seoms to 
challenge the gods alone to compare 
with it their structures raised hy their 
own master-builder Maya 1 Is not this 
cynosure of an admiring world, the em- 
bodiment of an emperor's lovo to his 
wife ? Could India have inherited her 
pride, but for Mumtaj Mahal ? 

In all these, the driving power was 
mans love. Such instances can easily 
be multiplied from the annals of India. 
Nor are theso wholly absent in the 
literary history of India. One of the 
richest gems from tho huge and rich 
quarry of Sanskrit literature, tho 
1 Sri Krishnakarnamritam \ is the deli- 
cious fruit of an immortal Kalpa Tree, 
tended by a frail woman, 

In the palmy days of Andhra Dosa 
Lilasuka, a Brahmin of Srikakula- 
puram, falls into evil ways. False to the 
best traditions in which he was born and 
false to his great learning, he beoomosa 
devotee at the base altar of sensuality. 
Poor man I Tho soion of a noble and 
othodox family is merged waist-deep in 
the filthy pond of carnality J 


The oity of Srikakulapuram in those 
days abounded with that olass of 
women, who are supposed to have 
dedicated themselves to the Gods. Lila- 
suka oomes in oontaot with one of 
them, and strange it is that this oon- 
taot with a nautoh girl is to open a 
new leaf in his life and to become 
a panacea to cure the moral diseases 
of his soul ! Chintamani, for that is 
the name of the dancing-girl, seems to 
have been sent by gods in Heaven to 
redeem the wretohed Brahmin. Chinta- 
mani, a jewel among women, who 
might well stand in comparison 
with that splendid character, Vasantha- 
sona, tho dancing-girl in Mrickcha- 
katica (Toy-cart) of Sudraka, re- 
alises the degraded position of her 
lover. She is too virtuous a woman, 
though born of tho dancing-girl caste, to 
allow the soul of tho Brahmin to perish. 
She intensely feels that with his vast 
learning, he can win the admiration 
of his contemporaries and the tribute 
of posterity. Chintamani leads Lilasuka 
to the roalins of purity. Sko takes 
him to Somagiri, a holy man from 
whom he gets his spiritual education. 
Somotime after ho booomes a real 
Yogoe, a Bhakta of God* With the aid 
of great Mantram, he communes with 
the Almighty, who blesses him, appear 
ing before him in the form of Sri 
Balakrishna. 

There burst forth from his lips fine ox- 
quisite poems which compriseSri Krish- 
nakarnamritam.' The book contains 
by tho way, 3 chapters with 333 slokas. 
The poet has happily chosen the title 
for his work, as Karnamrita means 
ambrosia to the ears. Indeed, the 
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verges, are as melodious to hoar as 
ambrosia is sweet to taste. 

Narada defines Bhakti as 'intense 
love to God’. It is such an intense 
love that animates our poet to sing his 
immortal songs. To him tbe immortal 
child of Brindaban is the beloved of 
all incarmations of God. In ecstatic 
joy, Lilasuka sings, in the first chapter 
of his work, of the incomparable beauty 
of the Divine Child, of His Flute, 
which generated soul- stirring music 
and which sent Ilia Gopis into raptures. 
Then he goes on to paint in words 
his vision of the Lord. To him, Ho is 
‘Madhurimaswrajya’, Ho is the embodi- 
ment of the Upanishads, lie is, in 
short, the Brahman. 

In the socond uud third chapters, 
Lilasuka sings of tho Mas of Krishna, 
of His relations with Yasoda, with the 
Gopis and the Goddess Lakahmi. In 
all hia slokas, ono linds that tho love 
of tho poot is so intense that ho regards 


the Lord Krishna as his lover. Lila- 
suka is no philosopher, but a poet, 
who is to be ranked with that galary 
of poets like Kalidasa, Sudraka, 
Bhasa and others. His work is the 
crowning contribution of his genius to 
the rich stock of Bhakti — literature of 
India. But what is most remarkable in 
tho work is that the slokas are finely 
adapted to produce tho most melli- 
fiuGUS musio, Needless to say that the 
verses combine elegance and beauty of 
expression with sweet melody. 

Thougn Lilasuka is not original in 
the sense ho has not created wholly a 
new work of art, yet the material 
drawn from tho Bhagavata and the 
Puranas liavo passed through tho alem- 
bic of his resourceful brain and have 
come forth with a freshness and fasci- 
nation that are its own. As long as 
there is faith in this world, and as long 
as a thing of beauty is a joy for ever 
to man, Sri Krishnakarnamrita will 
continue to bo a delight to its readers. 


WHERE ARE WE ? 

By Stoami Nirlepananda 


Iff HE most cruel, unbearable and 
supremely tragic burden of pin- 
pricks and slights that a subject-nation 
has to suffor from and sustain is por- 
haps the big quota which it has to 
meet, right and left, in its own home- 
land. In a soul-stirring, famous Ben- 
gali national song the same thing has 
been truly said in a sad, pathotio strain 
of lamentation—' " Ye I countrymen of 
mine 1 What a miserable lot is thine ! 
Ye have beoome so many aliens, as it 
Were, in your own homo-land. Yo have 
not yet been able to dispel this dark- 
ness of yours.” 

When we consider tho situation a 
bit calmly — of the one-fifth population 


of the entire world that Mother Ind 
claims to contain within her bosom, we 
must frankly say, that wo ourselves are 
in the very state of things (our over- 
whelming number states it quite palpa- 
bly) our greatost mischiof- makers. 
The area of the whole of British Isles 
is, roughly speaking, almost equal to 
that of Bengal, a single province of 
India. Her total geographical area is 
more than twenty times that of Great 
Britain. Think of her enormity ! Yet 
if wo look at a young John Bull trot- 
ting over the globe or ruling over us as 
a Magistrate, we find a fine pioturo of 
sturdy self-rolianco, self- assort iveness 
and excellent courage. It is true how- 
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ever that nothing succeeds like suooess. 
The history of humanity is but the 
history of its suooess. Any number of 
past failures, however Himalayan, 
catastrophic and huge, should not in 
the least damp the spirit of the preach- 
ers and practitioners of the Vedanta 
philosophy of Fearlessness. Specially 
so, at this hour, in our motherland 
when the moment has arrived to make 
debuts after debuts , everytime striking 
andventuriug more seriously than be- 
fore. 

Yet we should not be blind to the 
hard and pathetic reality. We must 
have the mental stoutness to Btudy and 
state the situation first, as it is, — not 
deny the cold facts that stare us in the 
face to be set right and made other- 
wise. Needless to say, as lies within 
our powers, we must simultaneously, 
apply ourselves heart and soul, to 
bring about a much-needed change. 
Unless from the very present moment 
a very strong, abstracted, impartial, 
juristic sense asserts itself uppermost 
within all of those amongst us, who are 
at present wielding limited authorities 
over their own folk in the robes and 
capacities of family heads, priests, 
spiritual guides, committee members of 
Trust properties, owners of landed 
estates, judioial and executive heads, 
heads and members of corporations, 
District Boards, Union Boards, post- 
holders in the army, police, railways, 
navy and aviation (in a very limited 
sense), teachers guiding the future 
generations etc. — danger lies ahead. We 
do not however deny the faot that even 
in politically free countries, authority 
and controlling powers are in many 
oases mis-used and mis-oarried. But 
there, the people proper in many in- 
stances, have the power to remove the 
miscreants. The right attitude is to 
look upon all power as saored trusts to 
be utilised and exeroised with great 


caution and care. That nation which 
produoes in large number men and 
women endowed with this high sense of 
responsibility, must, as a matter of 
normal event, win laurels in the race 
of humanity. Even if in the near 
future we become masters of our own 
land, we will not be able to do justice 
to the added and increased responsibi- 
lities if wo do not learn to restrain and 
train ourselves under equitable princi- 
ples of life to guide us as the only 
correctives. If nepotism and despotism 
are written large over our non-ofiioial 
management of municipal governments, 
universities and other public bodies, 
then it is a very regrettable thing, after 
all. 

The present writer has seen in a village 
the local Zaminlar, c ailed Baja , feel- 
ing the greatest amount of hesitation, 
degradation and dishonour (and finally 
refusing) to go to the house of one of 
his tenants, while he, the same person, 
is all too obliging, obsequious, pliable, 
obedient, mild as a dove, — and what 
not, — to an ordinary Sub-Deputy of 
the British Raj . Mon may say that is 
going to last — independence or no in- 
dependence. This sort of aristocratic 
sense, inalienably connected and asso- 
ciated with poiuer , is however to be mot 
with in every land, in every clime- It 
is also a well-known dictum that 
royalty hoars and sees through its 
sattelitos and parasites. They are its 
ears and eyes. It does not like or is 
too sublime to exercise its own God- 
given powers of observation and inde- 
pendent judgment. 

But there was also another and a far 
too real and genuine type of royalty and 
aristooraoy all over ancient East, over 
for example Arabia, Persia and India. 
To cite here a modest, provincial 
example. Of an old Vishnupur (D t. of 
Bankura, Bengal) free BljA, it is said 
that he used himself to visit incognito 
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at dead of night, the tiniest cottage in 
his tenancy, to hear at that solitary 
hoar, poor couples talking freely about 
their financial and allied worldly diffi- 
culties, disadvantages and grievances, if 
any. He was well-known throughout 
his realm for hiB fatherly care of his 
subjects, for his own self-exertion in 
matters regal and for personal observa- 
tion above all. 

By these common and everyday ex- 
amples we, however, do not mean to 
say that all our individual and collec- 
tive defects have to be thoroughly 
purged off and corrected, before we 
would deserve our political salvation. 
Independent nations are also seen to 
struggle against most of these short- 
comings we are speaking of. All that 
wo mean is that even in our present 
circumstances we should all scrupulous- 
ly try to eradicate our defects in our 
dealings with men and in our handling 
of situations. It is a truism of nature 
that as soon as we deserve or in pro- 
portion with the amount of our fitness 
power is sure to come. Bights and 
privileges would certainly be showered 
at that moment over our heads. 

A Bengalee Bight-seer recently spoke 
with sorrow about the invidious treat- 
ment meted out by the Me war Bajput 
princes to Indian visitors who go 
to see the ancient palaces. In visiting 
these old palaces which are so many 
emblems or nurture-houses of natio- 
nal vigour, uprightness, oourage, un- 
swerving spirit of independence and 
fair-play, the gentleman was immensely 
disappointed. It seemed to him that 
those who proudly olaim to be the 
•descendants of the noble-spirited, old, 
hUtorio Banas hardly deserve that 
honour. Every sand-particle of Mewar 
is saturated with what was best, 
noble, upright, full of dignity in Indian 
manhood and womanhood. European 
visitors now-a-days, who belong to the 


rank of free nations of the world, are 
not molested or disturbed in (nobody 
dares it !) the least, he says, for wearing 
or putting off this and that ; whereas 
all manners of force and compulsion are 
employed over the heads of unfortu- 
nate Indians. 

The pioturo is not however all dark. 
There are patches of golden light 
amidst all our gloom. These are 
symbolic of hope* From the time of 
the appearance of Bhagavan Sri 
Bamakrishna in our midst the forces 
of a revolution have been set free 
in the spiritual and intellectual at- 
mosphere of India. His life is a 
model of spiritual perfection, a rare 
re- integration of faiths and schemes 
of religious disciplines, a ro-assortion 
and emphasisation of spiritual values 
and human spirituality in all its 
diverse aspects, features and facts. 
A Bonaissance in every department 
of life necessarily follows in the wako 
of such a silent — supreme event. 
It touches, transfuses and transforms 
every nook and corner of the human 
life in tho fold in which it is 
generated. Bamakrishna’s coming was 
indicative of this. He heralded this. 
He was the auspicious star arisen on 
the eastern sky that signified or anti- 
cipated this. We are seeing before our 
very eyes how the history of the Bud- 
dhist times is once more fulfilling or 
repeating itself. There is bound to be 
a revival in every aspect of that na- 
tion’s life which produced such a per- 
fect proto-type. In its wake is coming 
a slow but a sure re- discovery or new 
creation in Indian art and literature, 
industry and crafts, trade and com- 
merce, education and sanitation, social 
and spiritual sciences. A Babindranath 
or an Abanindranath's lecturing in 
Bengali, in the mother- tongue, on 
literature and fine arts . respectively 
before the students and professors of the 
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University of Calcutta, or the institu- 
tion of the highest academic degree in 
all the Indian Vernaculars, classics 
and culture-histories— all bespeak of 
the new era, we are already in. What 
we dreamt of in our school days was 
actualized when we reached our youth, 
so that we could avail ourselves of tho 
newer facilities and opportunities. 

All those were made possible by the 
Herculean efforts of that stout and in- 
defatigable national culture- worker, Sir 
Asliutosh Mukhopadhyaya of revered 
memory. Though ho remained a High 
Court Judge almost up to the (sudden !) 
end of his life, he did his utmost to 
create a sense of self respect in his own 
countrymen. He encouraged by per- 
sonal example, the adoption of Indian 
Dhootis by Post-graduate lecturers 
when appearing in the University class- 
es. He was bold enough to establish the 
precedence of appearing in dhooti before 
tho Calcutta University Commission 
and in the University Convocation Hall. 
These are pictures and features of his 
life to be enjoyed and appreciated by 
every well-wisher of tho country. Wo 
must here also noto another fact about 
him. Though Mukherjea received the 
highest University English education 
and high Governmental honours, yet in 
his personal manners and in his every- 
day life, he chose to remain a Bengalee 
to the core of his hoart. No amount of 
ontrapping foreign glamour could mos- 
moriao him or make him self-forgetful. 
To the students of Bengal, with all 
their faults, he was always the gracious, 
oharitable, large-heartod father in the 
real sense of that familiar term— some- 
times severely admonishing, sometimes 
sweetly fondling. He revived the sacred 
associations of Guru and Chela cf our 
good old days. He was a big- bodied, 
big-hearted, generous, kind man. 

Like him, was another of bis rank. 
We •‘peafeof Sir Gurudas Bandopadh- 


yaya, a Brahmin of Brahmins — one to 
be remembered with pride by every 
Bengalee. Physically he was a little 
man, pale and lean, but in his qualities 
of head aud heart he was too big, un- 
fathomable and unsurpassed. Neither 
the vicious tendency of anglioisation, 
rampant all around him in his days 
nor any amount of patting on the back 
from high quarters through high pay 
and promotion oould make him wander 
away from the spiritual oulturo of the 
race. Lot us recall the bright olose of 
his life which wo know from personal 
experience. Ho knew that his end was 
ooming. He left his house on the other 
side and came to pass his last in his 
Ganges-home. He worshipped his 
Guru-putra (son of his spiritual guido) 
with all tho faith and fervour of a 
devout Hindu and spent his final days 
mostly in recounting to him his own 
personal spiritual experiences before ho 
gave up his mortal frame amidst tho 
sacred breeze of the Ganges slowly 
blowing all around him. Simple as a 
child, he wanted to know whether 
what ho saw was genuine or not. 
ne askad approval from tho quarter 
ho loved and respected most. 

Finally, we must not forget another 
rare typo of manhood that Bengal 
produced at a more remote time. 
The example, whioh the immortal 
Pandit Isvara Chandra Vidyasagara 
set, was in a sense brighter and more 
laudable, because it appeared at a time 
when there was not a spark of nationa- 
lism in the surrounding atmosphere. 
Just now the Indian air is full of 
courage and protest against injustice 
and oppression. That makes the most 
cowardly blushful of his tame beha- 
viour. But the state of things was 
diametrically different at that time, 
The wine of raoe-emasoulation was 
yet strong enough. At that time, 
really speaking, there was a sad dearth 
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of upright men— men of strong calibre, 
who would have the hardihood to 
stiok to what was best and what 
was in proper aooord with national 
tastes and necessities. From a search, 
ing and deep analysis of Hindu 
shastras Vidyasagar was convinced 
of the desirability of reviving onoe 
more the oustom of widow- marriage 
whioh was in vogue in our land from 
Vedio times when we were a free 
nation. It is still in force among 
those whom we have conveniently, 
kept down as the lowor classes of 
Hindu Society,— the Muchis (shoe-, 
makers), the Bauris, the Mahatos etc. 
A great hue and cry and a bitter 
opposition were raised from the higher, 
orthodox and conservative section 
whioh formed the vocal section of 
Hindu Society. What the great Pandit 
fought against was the oustom of 
forcing continence on unfortunate 


women even against their will. The 
evident object of the Pandit's tough 
fight was to oonvinoe his sooial 
antagonists of the elasticity and broad 
spirit of our sooial laws. A man like 
him oould not deory a free and optional, 
self-imposed vow of continence. To 
suppose so is to belittle him. 

It almost meant in those days 
that to be a government servant 
was nearly tantamount to becoming 
imitation Europeans even in dress, 
food and manners. But Vidyasagara, 
familiar to our children from their 
Primary Vernacular Readers, fills us 
with wonder and admiration and deep 
regard when we remember that with 
Dliooti and Ghaddar and oheap Tal- 
tala slippers on and a plain, cropped 
head, he interviewed the highest state 
official of the province, the then lieute- 
nant -Governor of Bengal. That was 
something unique in those days. 


THE AJJAN 

By Snresh Chandra Sen Gupta , M.A . 


ff H E devout Mussalman has his 
hours for prayers marked off and 
the same are indicated to him by what 
he calls Ajjan or the call to prayer. 
This call goes as a reminder that it is 
time that man should take his mind 
from off his worldly business or 
attachments and turn it to Him to 
whom he owes his life and all that he 
holds dear in it. Wherever you may 
be, whatever you may be doing, you 
must obey the call when it comes* The 
unreality or rather the transcienco of 
this earthly life is thus brought home 
by frequent warnings that our pro occu- 
pations here, however important, must 
be forgotton when the hour for the 
recognition of the Supreme Reality 
comes. The Ajjan gives you no leisure, 


as it wore, to pa3S off into a state of 
oblivion, so far as the relative impor- 
tance of mundane affairs or extra- 
mundane truth is concerned. One is 
thus kept in perpetual recollection of 
his true Home ? The masses, who have 
too great a tendency to be "shunted off” 
from the main line into the devious 
paths of life, are best kept on to their 
destination proper by the timely signals 
of the Ajjan. 

Iu its thrilling appeal and far-reach- 
ing eohoes, the Ajjan seems to break up 
the bounds of the finite world, seeking 
to wait the soul away into the unknown 
— in a veritable dreamland where all 
is peace and harmony. One who hears 
the Ajjan in the right mood — what- 
ever be his religion— is bound to feel 
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its fasoination and recognise for the 
moment that all is not well with him, 
and be tempted, with this recognition, 
to fly on the wings of this holy musio 
away from this world of cares and 
worries I 

When at dawn yon are still in bed, 
the<Bhrill vibrations of the oall are up 
in the air and make you feel, as you 
open yonr eyelids, that you have been 
during your sleep, under the protecting 
care of Him whom you are now asked 
to adore. At midday, when in the 
midst of your anxious duties in ofGoe or 


outside in the work-a-day world, the 
oall oomes to remind yon that Kind 
God is with you to make your labours 
light. And when the shades of night 
oreep round you and tend to fill you 
with an uncanny horror of the ap- 
proaohing darkness, the shout goss 
right through your fearful soul and 
shows you that the saored light of God 
may never be dimmpd. And you bow 
to that light, encompassed by the dark- 
ness of the night and then sink into 
repose with the certain knowledge that 
God’s meroy will still hover round you. 


MANDUKYA UPANISHAD 
(With Gaudatada’s Karika and Sankara's Commentary) 
By Dr • M . Srinivasa Rao 


Upanishad 

fcpHE Fourth (Turiya) is that 
which is not cognisant of in- 
ternal or external objects ; nor of 
both ; which is not a (compact) 
mass of consciousness ; which is 
neither intelligent nor non-in- 
telligent; which is unseen, unrelated 
to anything, incomprehensible, 
devoid of all connotations, unthink- 
able, undefinable, negating all re- 
lative existence (such as the) uni- 
verse, ever calm, all bliss and non- 
dual. This is Atman and He should 
be known. (7) 

Sankara's commentary 

The Fourth is now described in its 
turn. This is done by the words of the 
Sruti, beginning with “It is that which 
is not cognisant of internal objects, Ac. 
Words (can only refer to relations, 
qualities, action, Ac.) and as Atman is 
devoid of such, no words can possibly 
describe it (as such and such). There- 
fore, words can only be used to signify 


that it is not this, not that. But it 
should not be supposed that it is a pure 
void (negation), because a super- imposi- 
tion is not possible without an under- 
lying basis. The appearance of such 
things as silver, snake, man and water 
cannot be said to occur without mother- 
of-pearl, rope, post (stump of a tree) 
and a sandy desert respectively, as 
bases for super- imposition. 

It is objected. If so, and if Atman 
is the basis for the super imposition of 
Prana. Ac, just as the pot (is the basis 
for holding water), we can describe the 
Fourth (Turiya) by means of words 
(having positive meanings) and there is 
no necessity for saying, it is not this, 
not that etc. The reply is: It is not 
so ; for the idea of Prana super-imposed 
on Atman is quite as unsubstantial 
as silver in mother of -pearl. There 
can be no real relation between the 
substantial and the unsubstantial (that 
is, that which has no real exis- 
tence). The Fourth (Atman) oan never 
become the subject of any other ins- 
trument of knowledge like a eow, on 
account of its peculiar nature. In 
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Atman there are no limiting conditions 
as in the case of a cow. The Atman 
eannot be said to have any generic 
characters, for, being non- dual, it 
cannot be said to have any generic or 
specific qualities. Atman cannot be 
described as a causal agent as in the 
case of cook, as he does not undergo 
any modifications like an actor. It is 
not like a quality (Guna) such as blue, 
inhering in a substance (Dravya), as in 
Atman there are no qualities what- 
soever. So it is impossible to describe 
it in any words. 

It is objected : Then it is non- 
existent, like the horn of a hare, and 
there is no use in knowing it by any 
means. The reply is : Not so ; because, 
just as the knowledge of mother-of- 
pearl destroys all desire for silver, so 
a settled knowledge of Atman, becomes 
the reason for destroying the desire 
for non- Atman. When the knowledge 
that Turiya is Atman arises, all faults 
such as ignorance (Avidya), desire, <fcc., 
have no room to appear. There is no 
reason for not knowing Turiya to bo 
Atman, as a number of Srutis proclaim 
it. Chan. Up. says, “That thou art”. 
Br. Up. says, " This Atman is Brah- 
man. " Chan. Up. says, “ That is the 
truth and that is the Atman “ That 
which is not open to direct perception, 
is Brahman ”. Mundaba. Up* says, 
“ That which has no birth either ex- 
ternally or internally and is unborn ” 
and 11 All this is Atman ”. 

We have said that the real Atman 
(fearless and nameless) and unreal 
Atman (with name and form) have four 
quarters (feet). We have also said that 
Atman (with form and name) has three 
Padas (feet) (waking, dream and sleep), 
like the snake seen in a rope through 
Avidya (ignorance), on the analogy of 
seed and its sprout. The present 
Sruti is begun for negativing the three 
quarters which are super- imposed on 
60 


Atman and describing Atman which in 
its own nature is causeless, just as the 
rope on which the snake is super- 
imposed (is not its cause). 

It is objected : By predicating four 
quarters to Atman, we can conclude 
that the fourth (like Taijasa), who is 
aware of internal objects, is different 
from the others. Therefore, the nega- 
tion of (the fourth) knowing the 
internal objects, &o., is of no use. The 
reply is: Not so. Because just as it 
is necessary to teach that the super- 
imposition of a snake is (due to Avi- 
dya), and that the basis of super-impo- 
sition is the rope, we have to negate 
the three states (waking, dream and 
sleep) in Atman, and by the sacred text 
“ That thou art 91 teach that the Atman 
is Turiya. If Turiya remains apart 
from the Atman of the three states, 
there would be no way of our knowing 
Turiya and the teaching of the sacred 
texts would be useless. Or Turiya 
would bo considered to be a void. 
When the super imposition of a snake 
on a rope is got rid of, (by a true 
knowledge) tho knowledge of the rea- 
lity of the rope, arises at the same 
time. Similarly, when the knowledge 
of tho super-imposition of the three 
states on Atman, and the knowledge, 
that the one who knows the internal 
objects (Taijasa) is also a super-imposi- 
tion, arises, Turiya is taught by negat- 
ing that He does not know the internal 
objects &c., and at the same time, the 
super-imposition of the world of Sam- 
sara on Atman disappears and the full 
result of knowledge rises at once* 
Therefore, we need not seek any other 
Pramana or other instrument to know 
the Turiya. At the same time that 
the knowledge of the (difference bet- 
ween) snake and rope arises, the ap- 
pearance of the snake in the rope goes 
away and there is no necessity for 
assuming another knowledge regarding 
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the reality of the rope. As in the above 
example, so also here. There are those 
who believe that to know a jar, in addi- 
tion to the disappearance of darkness, 
there must be the action of some other 
Pramana. They also say that not only 
is a catting instrument necessary to 
separate the parts of a thing, but that 
the act of outting operates in separat- 
ing the various parts* The Pramana, 
intended to separate darkness from the 
jar, goes in to separate the union of 
parts of the object, and ends uselessly 
in the result of separating the parts. 

(But in our case), when the dispelling 
of the unwanted darkness is completed, 
there results the appearance of the jar. 
This is not the result of any Pramana 
(that is, the disappearance of darkness 
is enough to reveal the existence of the 
jar and no other light Buch as that of 
a lamp is necessary for this). Simi- 
larly, the instrument of knowledge 
(Pramana), that is, the negation of the 
super-imposition of the knower of inter- 
nal objects on the Atman, has its only 
duty in removing the super-imposition 
of the unwanted knower of internal ob- 
jects, and has no other work such as 
separating Turiya from the other three. 
For, at the same moment that the 
super- imposition of the knower of in- 
ternal objects goes away, there ceases to 
be any differences such as the knower 
(the known and the knowledge). (In 
one of the succeeding Karikas) it is 
said "When knowledge rises, there 
will be no duality”* The moment 
duality goes, knowledge will not 
be (as such) even for a moment. If it is 
said to remain, then there would follow 
regressus ad infinitum and no destruc- 
tion of duality. Therefore, it is esta- 
blished that at the same time that the 
instrument of knowledge (Pramana), 
that is negation of super-imposition, 
operates, there is destruction of the 
dir<* results of the super- imposition, of 


the knower of internal objects, Ac., on 
Atman. By saying that it is not the 
knower of internal objects, we deny its 
(Atman’s) being Taijasa. By saying 
that it is not the knower of external 
objeots, we deny its being Viswa. By 
saying that it is not the knower of both 
we deny its being any Btate intermedi- 
ate between waking and dream. By 
saying that it .is not a mass of 
consciousness, we imply that it is not 
the state of dreamless sleep : for sleep 
is nothing more than ignorance having 
the form of a cause. By saying that 
Atman is not the knower we deny its 
being the knower of all objeots at one 
and the same time. By saying that it 
is not the non -knower, we deny its 
being unconscious. 

It may be asked the knower of inter- 
nal objects &o. is demonstrated in 
Atman. By denying Taijasa &c. in 
Atman, how is their unreality establish- 
ed, like the absence in rope of snake ? 
To this we reply s Though conscious- 
ness undergoes neither increaso nor 
decrease, the varieties of superimposi- 
tion (such as, Viswa, Taijasa and 
Pragna) on Atman mutually exclude 
one another, just like the snake and 
the line of water super- imposed on the 
rope* As Consciousness is all- pervad- 
ing, it is the only Reality. The objec- 
tion that there is no consciousness in 
deep sleep is not valid, because sleep 
is also experienced (like the other two 
states). (And so consciousness is neces- 
sary for the experience of sleep.) The 
authority for this is the Brih. Up. text: 
“ The knowledge of the knower cannot 
be destroyed”. Therefore, (that is, as 
Atman oan be understood only through 
negation) it does not become the 
object of knowledge (that is, cannot be 
seen). Because (it is) unseen, it does 
not lend itself to experience. It cannot 
be grasped by the organs of action. In 
the absenoe of . any signs (forrecogni- 
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tion) it is uninferable. Hence it is 
unthinkable. It is also indescribable 
in words. As the experiences of the 
three states (of waking, dream and 
sleep) are referred to one and the same 
Atman not subject to any change (in- 
crease or decrease), the Atman is one 
oontinuous stream of Consciousness. Or 
as the Consciousness of Atman forms 
the sole means for knowing the Fourth, 
Turiya is also the continuing stream of 
Consciousness : Brih. Up. says, "This 
Atman should be known as the self 1 *- 

First are negated the conditions (pro- 
perties) pertaining to the Taijasa, the 
knower of internal objects &a Hence 
by denying the super-imposition of the 
world (on Atman), the Fourth (Turiya) 
is described as being devoid of all 
limiting conditions of the states (of 
waking, dream and sleep.) Consequent- 
ly, He (the fourth) is ever peaceful, not 
subject to changes and of an auspicious 
nature. He is known as non-dual, 
devoid of differentiations, the Fourth 
and Turiya, as He is different from the 
nature of the three Padas (Yiswa, Tai- 
jasa and Pragna) commonly seen. "He 
is the Atman : He is to be known." 
Just as the rope is distinct from the 
snake, the rod and the crack in the 
earth &c«, similarly the texts (from 
Chan. Up.) "That thou art" are intend- 
ed to explain that the Atman is " the 
unseen seer" and that "the sight of 
the seer is never lost " (Br. Up.). The 
Atman thus described is to be known. 
When thus known, there is no duality." 
(On this point there are the following 
slokas.) 

Gaudapada’s Karika 

Turiya is known as Iswara des- 
troying all sorrows : He is the 
Lord ; He is indestructible ; He is 
non-dual ; He is the basis for the 
super-imposition of all objects ; He 
is all-prevading. (10) 


Sankara's Commentary 
Turiya is Iswara destroying all 
sorrows due to the conceptions of 
Viawa, Taijasa and Pragna. The term 
"Lord" explains the term Iswara, mean- 
ing that He is able to destroy all sor- 
rows. Because, the sorrows disappear 
only after knowing Turiya. "Indes- 
tructible" means that He does not 
booome anything different from His own 
nature. This is so beeause there is 
nothing other than He. Like the snake 
seen in a rope, the other objects are 
mere super- impositions (on Atman). 
Such a resplendent being, Turiya or the 
Fourth, is spoken of as all-pervading 
(that is as the basis for all superim- 
positions.) 

Gaudapada’s Karika 
Viswa and Taijasa are bound by 
effect (karya) and cause (karana.) 
But Pragna is bound only by cause. 
Turiya is not subject ito these two 
(cause and effect). (11) 

Sankara's Commentary 
To determine the real nature of 
Turiya, the generic and specific charac- 
ters of Viswa (and Taijasa) are here 
described. An effect is that which is 
brought about as the result (of some- 
thing else.) The cause is in the form 
of a seed, bringing about something (as 
a result of its action.) Not knowing 
(Avidya) the true nature of the Beality 
(Tattva) and wrongly knowing the 
Beality as something else (suoh as the 
body &o.) from the seed and fruit res- 
pectively (that is, cause and effect), 
Viswa and Taijasa mentioned above, 
are bound by both these (cause and 
effect), that is, are enmeshed by them. 
But the Pragna is subject to the cause 
only (that is Avidya, not knowing the 
true nature of Beality.) The cause for 
becoming Pragna is ignorance of the 
true nature of the Beality (Tattva), 
Ignorance of the true nature of the 
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Reality and wrongly knowing the 
Reality aa something else are respec- 
tively oause and effect, and these two 
do not exist in Turiya : that is, there is 
no room for them in Tnriya. 

Gaudapada's Karika 
Pragna does not know, either his 
own self or others 9 (self), and either 
truth or falsehood. Turiya is the 
eternal witness of all. (12) 

Sankara's Commentary 

How again is Pragna subjeot only to 
cause (Avidya)? How are the two 
bonds, namely, ignorance of Reality 
and wrongly knowing the Reality as 
something else (that is cause and effect) 
not present in Turiya ? Viswa and 
Taijasa arc aware of duality, the pro- 
duct of the seed- Avidya, as something 
other than Atman and as being outside 
of themselves. Pragna knows nothing 
(as do) Viswa and Taijasa (that is to 
say, in sleep, Pragna is not conscious 
either of his own true nature nor of 
anything else). The other two are 
bound by ignoranoe of Tattva (Avidya) 
and by wrong knowledge of one thing 
as another (product of Avidya). Turiya 
is the eternal witness of everything. As 
there is nothing other than Turiya, it 
eternally remains as itself (as being or 
Be-ness). As it is the witness of every- 
thing, it is said to be all-seeing. There- 
fore, in it there is no seed of (Avidya) 
not knowing its own nature. There- 
fore also there is no room in it for any 
wrong knowledge of Reality as some- 
thing else (the produot of Avidya), just 
as in the sun of the nature of radiance 
there can be nothing contrary to light 
or any other kind of light. Br. Up. 
says, “There is no loss in the sight of 
the seer." Turiya may also be said to 
be the eternal witness of everything, 
as it is in all beings and enables them 
to see everything in both waking and 


dream. Sruti also says, "There is no 
seer other than this.” 

Gaudapada's Karika 
Pragna aud Turiya are alike in 
not knowing any duality. Pragna 
is united with sleep, the root-cause 
(avidya). This (sleep) is never pre- 
sent in Turiya. (13) 

Sankara's Commentary 
The above Sloka (verse) is intended 
to remove any doubt engendered 
through other reasons. (It may be ob- 
jected): If non-cognition of duality is 
common to both (Pragna and Turiya), 
why should Pragna alone be considered 
as bound by cause (Avidya) and not 
Turiya also ? The doubt is solved as 
follows: Pragna is united with sleep (in 
the form of) cause. Sleep is nothing 
move than not knowing the true nature 
of Reality (Tattva). That sleep is the 
oause of the cognition of specific (ob- 
jects in the waking and dreaming 
states) . So Pragna is united with sleep 
in the form of oause. As Turiya is ever 
witnessing all objects, sleep of the 
nature of not knowing Reality (Tattva) 
cannot exist in Turiya. So the purport 
is that the binding oause (Avidya) is 
never to be associated with Turiya. 

Gaudapada's Karika 
The first two (Viswa and Tai- 
jasa) are united with dream and 
sleep. But Pragna is united only 
with dreamless sleep. Those who 
know (have a firm knowledge of the 
nature of Beality), find neither 
sleep nor dream in Turiya. (14). 

Sankara's Commentary 

Dream means mistaking one thing 
for another, like seeing a snake in the 
rope. Sleep, as said before, is ignoranoe 
of the true nature of Reality. In Viswa 
and Taijasa, there are both dream and 
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sleep. Therefore, they are said to be see neither (dream or sleep) in Turiya ; 
bound by effect and oause. But as because those two contradict each other 
Fragna is associated with dreamless like sunlight and darkness. Therefore 
sleep only, He is described as subjeot Turiya is said not to be bound either 
to sleep merely. Knowers of Brahman } by effect or oause. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Girls' Education in Modern 
India 

In her Presidential address at the 
last session of the AH- India Women's 
Conference, Mrs. P. K* Roy draws the 
attention of the general public, and of 
women in particular, to several pro- 
blems that have cropped up with 
regard to women’s education, owing to 
the rapid ohange that Indian society is 
undergoing in our times* The novelty 
of the situation at the present day 
arises not so much from the fact that 
education is for the first time entering 
into women’s life in India as from the 
ohange in the method of instruction 
employed and of the kind of teaching 
that is imparted to them. The school 
in the olden days was the joint family, 
with the mother-in-law or grand- 
mother for its principal, and the 
instruction consisted in the teaching of 
domestic duties and the traditional 
religiosity and womanly virtues handed 
down from when nobody knows. With 
telling effect Mrs. Roy describes the 
kind of education the girls used to 
receive : “In olden days girls of eight 
or nine used to bo taught by their 
grandmother , 1 Your Husband is your 
God ,’ 1 You must obey your mother-in- 
law even if she is cruel \ ‘ You must 
not enter the kitchen without a bath ’, 

1 Your widowhood is your lot in life 
Right or wrong, there used to be some 
guidance for the girls.” 

But to-day the early marriage d girls 
is falling into disrepute, and in pro- 
portion to its withdrawal from Indian 
social life, the centre of Girls' education 
is shifting from the seclusion of the 
husband’s home to public schools, 
teaching according to definite ourricu- 
lum, and ruled, not by tradition- bound, 
custom -ridden grandmothers, but by 
highly eduoated and efficient teachers 


who are in touch with all the modern 
intellectual movements. As a result 
the secular side of education has wide- 
ly expanded in scope in response to the 
now aspirations of women and the 
changing social ideals. For, in Mrs. 
Roy’s words, " We are quite certain 
that early marriage should be abolished, 
that the depressed classes should be 
lifted up, that women must go out into 
the world and earn their livelihood, 
that wives must be equal partners and 
companions in marriage and even that 
divorces are right under certain cir- 
cumstances.” Certainly the grand- 
mother’s lore of house- keeping, cook- 
ery and first aid medicines is not 
sufficient secular equipment for women 
under these changed circumstances. 
The educational institutions of the 
present day are admirably attending 
to intellectual training in relation 
to those new problems, and Mrs. 
Roy admires the great qualities display- 
ed by modern educated women — “their 
clear vision of life, their steadiness of 
purpose, their desire and anxiety for 
taking up publio work and their grit 
and enthusiasm for reforming and 
improving the condition of women”. 

But Mrs* Roy seems to fed that 
modern education has not equally im- 
proved or even replaced the old system 
in respect of guiding the girls' spiritual 
instincts. The grandmother's training 
aimed at producing a definite type of 
character and developing “ those dis- 
tinctive charaoteristics of our own as 
Indian women”. Of these characteris- 
tics she says, “ The self-abnegation, 
self restraint and the spirit of self- 
saorifice of Indian widows, the catholi* 
oity of outlook and the spirit of toler- 
ance of the old grandmothers, the 
sense of justico and the power of ad- 
ministration of joint-family mothers, 
arc assets, that India can be proud of," 
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It is now the school and not the grand- 
mother that has the charge of adoles- 
cent girls' training, but the school has 
not developed the character- building 
side of education and thus filled up or 
supplemented ao important part of the 
grand-mother's systom of education. 
The sohool has therefore to face this 
problem in an increasing measure and 
take certain positive steps for develop- 
ing the qualities that are required for 
women to oonduot themselves with 
“honour and grace" in their expanded 
vision of life* Evidently the grand- 
mother's instruction will not wholly 
do since the new women of India have 
decided to be more than good house- 
wives. 

Mrs. Boy also emphasises the res- 
ponsibility of the home and of the 
mothers in this connection. The sohool 
cannot fulfil the whole of this work, 
that of attending to the moral and 
spiritual development of adolescent 
girls, and the responsibility therefore 
lies more on mothers. The additional 
duty of mothers, when early marriage 
disappears from sooiety, is emphasised 
by Mrs. Roy as follows : “Our women 
have not only the charge of rearing 
and training their children in their 
childhood, but also the charge and 
training of the adolescent period of their 
daughters’ lives, which formerly rested 
with the mothers- in-law in those days. 
The younger generation to-day is far 
better in receptiveness, in its eagerness 
of learning, in its inquisitiveness on 
the questions of life. It is we, mothers, 
who are to blame if things go wrong* 
We do not properly study the nature 
of our ohildren. We do not take the 
trouble that is necessary to instil into 
them the right idea at right times, 
Discipline and self-restraint are ques- 
tions that our homes have entirely left 
to chance. Schools and marriages are 
the pivots on whioh we have pinned 
our faith. Other essentials of life that 
would enable her to oarry herself with 
dignity and truth, that would guide 
her in her troubles and difficulties of 
life — matters that mothers alone can 
judge and sift, instil and teach — are 
ignored and left neglected in our homes. 

••• If we wish to produce the 

real f ypa of Indian womanhood, that 


would be a glory to our oountry in the 
future, we must concentrate our energy 
to remodel our homes. *' In this 
remodelling, neither the modern out- 
look nor the distinctive characteris- 
tics of Indian womanhood should be 
disregarded. 

Mock Disarmament 

The present Disarmament Confe- 
rence seems to oall forth the mookingg 
of Nature at the vain attempt of huma- 
nity to rid the world of war* While 
the Powers have met to deliberate on 
the advisability of limiting armaments, 
mobilisation of forces and manufacture 
of arms and ammunitions are in full 
swing in the Far East, and the quiet 
villages of China are being devastated 
by Japanese shells. Japan is one of 
those Great Powers that has publicly 
banned war as barbarous and co-operat- 
ed with the League of Nations in its 
scheme for abolishing war as a means 
of settling international disputes. But 
by waging war with China, she reveals 
the possibility of other Powers also 
throwing their professions to the winds 
and following suit when faced with 
similar circumstances. 

The lesson of this conflict is there- 
fore of great significance to mankind. 
Japan could not avoid war in spite of 
her solemn promises to the contrary, 
because there is a grave inconsistency 
underlying the present movo for esta- 
blishing world peace. The Powers of 
the world want to avoid war not so 
much due to their hatred of its princi- 
ple that might is right, as duo to their 
oonviction that it is no longer paying, 
that it is going to be so destructive as 
to leave even a victory hardly worth 
the game* But when there is no snob 
fear, war is still profitable, as Japan 
has found it to be the case in her pre- 
sent dispute with China. China is still 
not a nation, much less a Power, and 
her destructive capacities are not so 
menacing as of a France, a Germany or 
Great Britain. Why not Japan then 
wage war with China, if she oould with 
little risk retain her control over the 
Chinese market, from whioh she is 
being gradually excluded by the rapid 
internal development of China ? Other 
nations too are doing the same for re- 
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taining their markets and their already 
unjustly entrenched positions, though 
their taotics may not have the imposing 
appearance and deafening noise which 
generally raise international interest 
in an orthodox war. But where might 
is right ^t may be understood that 
the principle of war is recognised. 

In the Disarmament Conference, the 
Spanish representative, Sinor Madari- 
aga created a roar of laughter by 
his funny remark about the “ Russian 
bear's’ * desire for general disarmament. 
He related that the lion, the eagle, 
the tiger, the bull and the bear met 
and discussed disarmament. The lion 
eyeing the eagle suggested the abolition 
of wings ; the eagle looking at the bull 
favoured the abolition of horns ; the 
bull eying the tiger suggested the 
abolition of claws ; and then the bear 
welcomed the abolition of these wea- 
pons, so that the bear could embrace 
the others in its loving arms ! Though 
the figure is masterly, one may bo 
disposed to doubt whether the bear is 
Russia or Imperialism. Certainly at 
present the latter seems to threaten 
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world peace more than Russia or the 
principles which she stands for. The 
imperialist bears are anxious to bring 
all the world markets within their grip. 
Hitherto they were prepared to fail 
out among themselves, each with a 
view to snatch away the lion's share of 
the spoils, but since war became too 
dangerous an undertaking they are dis- 
posed to practise a kind of forced self- 
restraint when it is a question of 
conflict with a major Power. But 
what of disorganised countries, the 
markets of the imperialists, and the 
rights and liberties of the toiling mil- 
lions ? The action of Japan with 
regard to China certainly shows that 
neither the League nor world opinion 
can save them from the schemes of 
imperialists and leave them free to 
work out their own salvation. The 
League and the Powers constituting it 
could not effectively interfere and stop 
the conflict, because as Mr. Lansbury 
remarked, none of them could approach 
Japan with a clean hand due to the 
unjust rights they themselves main- 
tain by repeated Opium Wars. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


Birthday Anniversary of 
Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa 

The Ninety-seventh birthday anni- 
versary of Sri Ramakrishna Parama- 
hamsa' was celebrated on 13th March at 
Sri Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, 
Madras. The function began from 
early in the morning. Bhajana and 
devotional music were conducted in 
Math Hall which was beautifully deco- 
rated for the occasion and where a 
life-size portrait of Sri Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa was kept decorated with 
flowers and greens. In the noon about 
4000 Daridranarayauas were^ sump- 
tuously fed at the Students’ Homo 
premises while in the Math nearly 
300 devotees took prasadam* At 
two o'clock, Sriman Maruvur Subra- 
mania Iyer gave a beautiful Harikatha 
performance on the life of Prahlad. 
Mr. Seshadri Aoharya, Sanskrit Pandit, 
The Ramakrishna Mission Residential 
High School, then delivered a lecture 
in Tamil on the 11 Life and Teachings 


of Sri Ramakrishna Deva." Mr. V. 
Subramania Aiyar, Retired Registrar, 
Mysore University, then delivered a 
learned and scholarly lecture in Eng- 
lish on " Sri Ramakrishna and the 
Modern Outlook. 1 ’ Dowan Bahadur 
P. Sitaramayya presided. With a vote 
of thanks proposed by Prof. P. N. Sri- 
nivasachariar and the distribution of 
Prasadara the funotion terminated. 

R. K. Mission (Ceylon Branch) 

The Board of Management of the 
R. K' Mission, Ceylon Branch, have 
published their report for the year end- 
ing June 30th, 1931, the seoond year of 
the existence of the Mission as a legally 
incorporated body. In August 1930 the 
Board assembled at Battioaloa and bade 
farewell to Swami Avinasananda, who 
as the first Vice- President had cease- 
lessly toiled for years spreading the 
message of religion among all classes 
and communities, and paving the 
way, among other things, for the in- 
auguration of the present Ashrama at 
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Colombo. The idea of starting this 
oentre first arose in the minds of some 
earnest friends of the Mission as early 
a9 1928, when Swami Yatiswarananda, 
President of the Madras Math and 
Swami Anantananda eame on a visit to 
Ceylon and stayed in Colombo. Swami 
f Sbarvanandaji, who had brought to the 
island the message of Sri Bamakrishna 
and Yivekananda in 1915 itself, again 
arrived in October 1900. Many leading 
gentlemen now promised their kind 
support and it was decided to start 
the new Ashrama at Colombo, from 
where the various religious, educational 
and philanthropic work carried on in 
different parts of the island could be 
properly supervised and controlled. 
Accordingly on 22nd October the 
monastery came into existence, Swami 
Sharvandaji himself performing the 
holy rites and Yajnas associated with 
the inauguration ceremony enshirining 
the sacred relics of Sri Bamakrishna 
and installing Siva in the room for 
Pooja. Most of the monks of the 
Order, vowed to the ideals of renuncia- 
tion and service, who are stationed in 
Ceylon, reside here at present. A medi- 
tation room has been set apart for the 
use of earnest and pious devotees who 
desire to practise Sadhana. Begular 
weekly classes, discourses and lectures 
were started by Swami Sharvanandaji 
and are duly continued by the new Vice 
President, Swarni Ghanananda, who 
landed in the island in November 1930. 
Classes on Geeta, on Sanskrit Gram- 
mar, chorus singing of devotional songs, 
on First Aid, eto., have also been 
organized. The Swamis made tours 
in different parts of the island and 
delivered numerous public speeches.^ 
Swami Ghananada also commenced the 
first of a series of Talks broadcast from 
Torrington Square, Colombo. Among 
the other activities of the Mission 
were the oelebration of birthdays of 
Bamakrishna, Vivekananda, Buddha 
and the Tamil saints. Through the 
donations of some friends the Ashrama 
haB been able to open a library con- 
taining a good number of standard 
books and magazines* After the depar- 
tures of Swami Vipulanannda, who had 
worked inoessantly for six years and 
established the Mission’s activities, 
especially educational,' *0^ secure 


foundations, and of Swami Parame- 
Bhananda who had been acting as 
Treasurer, fresh offic j- bearers were 
chosen and committees formed in the 
different localities for managing the 
institutions started till now. There are 
13 schools in all, with 69 teachers and 
over 2,000 pupils. Battioaloa has the 
largest number of schools and a Brah- 
maohari is posted there to supervise 
the work. 

Among the pressing needs of the 
Mission work in Ceylon are (1) A 
permanent building for the Ashrama at 
Colombo which has been ^de the 
Headquarters ; (2) Funds for the 
maintenance of the Ashrama and (3) 
Bs- 3,500 for educational work in the 
various peaces put together. The 
management hope that these wants 
will be removed by the generous 
public. 

Sri Ramakrishna Students' 

Home, Viaweswarapuram, 
Bangalore City. 

This institution has now completed 
the twelfth year of its existence. As 
many of the donors and subscribers* 
felt that there was need for revising the 
Bulos of the Home, certain ohanges 
were effected at a General Meeting held 
on 30th Nov. ’30. The management 
too was re constituted owing to the 
transfer of Mr. Gopalaswami Aiyongar, 
M.A., who had been acting as the Secre- 
tary from the year 1919. During the 
period under report there were 21 
boarders belonging to various grades 
ranging from Fifth Form to Final B.So. 
A dozen among them were regularly 
attending the National Physioal Insti- 
tute and all of them got considerable 
improvement in their physique. * The 
receipts including the value of 140 seers 
of rice contributed from the National 
High Sohool Poor Boys’ Fund amount- 
ed to Bs. 2,795-9-7 and the expanses 
to Bs. 2,320-1-5- The closing oash 
balance at the end of thp year was 
Bs. 4,348-1-5, Bs. 3,900 being Fixed 
Deposits. The average oost per boarder 
was Bs. 9-14-0 per month. Out of 56 
applicants only 12 could be chosen 
owing to want of funds and proper ac- 
commodation. The management hopes 
to get over these drawbacks with the 
generous'' support of the publio. 





